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PREFACE. 


During  the  last  six  months  "  The  English  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion'' has  ceased  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  gentleman 
who  commenced  and  for  several  years  ably  conducted  it. 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  the  reader  that  the  Journal 
has  undergone  certain  modifications  since  that  time.  These 
we  have  adopted,  not  without  hesitation,  yet  in  the  hope  that 
the  utility  of  the  Magazine  might  be  extended.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  state  that  the  sale  has  been  gradually 
increasing,  and  that  the  number  for  January  is  nearly  out  of  print. 

We  regard  this  success  as  an  omen  that  the  modifications  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  are  not  unpleasing  to  the  great 
body  of  the  subscribers. 

We  wish  to  render  the  periodical  practically  useful  to  elemen- 
tary teachers,  especially  to  that  large  host  of  youthful  instructors 
whom  the  recent  arrangements  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  summoned  into  action,  and  upon  whose  intellectual  progress 
so  much  of  the  future  fortunes  of  education  in  this  country,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  depends. 

We  openly  avow  that  our  desire  is  not  so  much  to  express 
strong  opinions  on  the  politics  of  the  Educational  Question,  as  to 
present  to  the  reader  useful  papers  on  method,  examples  of 
lessons,  histories  of  remarkable  educational  institutions,  &c. ;  in 
short,  we  are  anxious  to  show  how  plain  things  should  be  taught 
in  a  plain,  and  therefore  philosophical,  way. 

At  the  same  time,  we  desire  it  to  be  implicitly  understood. 
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that  we  yield  to  none  in  our  cordial  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  our  determination  to  uphold  its  just  influence  in 
the  instruction  of  the  poor. 

While  we  are  finally  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  work  of  improving  the  humbler  classes, 
that  the  great  interests  of  the  country  can  be  preserved ;  we, 
nevertheless,  deem  it  inexpedient  that  the  teachers  themselves 
should  be  strongly  mixed  up  with  the  controversies  on  the  terms 
of  that  union  which  at  present  excite  so  much  attention.  Our 
object  is  rather  to  help  the  teacher  in  doing  his  proper  work 
well. 

We  beg  to  record  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  our 
numerous  correspondents  for  many  valuable  contributions,  and 
trust  that  the  patronage  so  largely  extended  to  us  will  never  be 
forfeited  by  our  indifierenoe. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  it  is  intended  to  give  considerable 
prominence  in  the  "Journal^''  to  Female  Education.  Papers, 
Reviews,  &c.,  especially  adapted  to  governesses,  will  be  from 
time  to  time  introduced.  And  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  foreigners,  distinguished  for  educational  efforts  in  their 
respective  countries,  to  lend  their  aid  in  furnishing  contributions 
likely  to  interest  and  instruct  both  the  professional  and  the 
general  reader. 


London,  Jan,  1849* 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  AND  THEIR  SCHOOLS.* 

{A  PAPER   READ   AT  A  MEETING   OP  SUNDATSCHOOL    TEACHERS.) 

At  our  first  quarterly  meeting,  I  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of  Sunday 
schools  from  their  foundation  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Macclesfield,  in  1778,  and 
Mr.  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  in  1781.  These  gentlemen  were  the  originators 
of  our  present  Sunday  schools ;  but  if  we  look  beyond  our  own  country,  we 
find  that  the  idea  had  been  anticipated  in  France  by  M.  De  la  Cheztardie* 
cur^  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  and  M.  De  la  Salle,  founder  of  the  Christiaa 
Brothers,  a  well  known  religious  order  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
poor. 

The  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  latter.  "  In  1709,  M.  Dd 
la  Salle  had  the  consolation  to  see  attached  to  his  novitiate  (established  in 
that  parish)  a  Sunday  school,  which  was  an  unequivocal  proof  of  his  zeal« 
and  that  of  M.  De  la  Cheztardie.  That  pastor,  ingenious  to  devise  meantf 
of  sanctifying  his  fiock,  proposed  to  the  founder  to  open  a  school  on  S«b<« 
days  and  holydays  for  apprentices  and  others,  whose  occupations  would 
not  allow  them  to  attend  on  working  days*  Sundays  aad  festivals  being 
the  only  days  which  they  could  devote  to  the  duties  of  religion,  they  spent 
them  rather  in  gambling  and  drinking.  The  design  was  worthy  of  the 
man  whose  exalted  qualities  had  induced  the  being  to  nominate  him  to  the 
see  of  Poitiers,  but  whose  humility  made  him  modestly  decline  its  accept- 
ance. It  now  only  remained  to  attract  the  intended  pupils.  To  effect 
this,  it  was  agreed  that  they  ^lould  be  taught  orthography,  writing,  arith« 
metic,  geometry,  and  architectural  drawing.  Great  numbers  flocked  to 
the  schools  ;  pupils  were  received  up  to  the  age  of  20 ;  they  were  dasaed 
according  to  their  proficiency  or  intended  study,  to  which  three  hours 
were  devoted ;  this  was  followed  by  catechism,  and  an  exhortation  from 
one  of  the  brothers.  It  cannot  be  imagined,  what  good  these  schools  pro- 
duced ;  a  total  change  in  the  manners  and  morals  ^  these  young  lads  was 

the  consequence. "t  ^. 

They  did  not,  however*  continue  long  in  operation..  The  secular  chai^ac-r 
ter  of  the  instruction  given  8€^ms  to  have  redacted  on  thfe  teachers.  They 
tired  of  the  self-denying  devotion  which  their  society  required,  cmd  chose 
to  abandon  it  for  the  care  of  independent  private  schools,  where  they  might 
amass  money,  or  gain  diaftinction  by  their  acquirements.  M.  De  la  Salle 
was  not  well  able  to  supply  their  place ;  the  schools  insensibly  declined^ 

*  [The  writer  of  tlus  paper  hst  shown  only  the  bright  tide  of  the  pieture,  which  is 
certainly  very  instructiye*    We  suppose  he  tbou^t  ft  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
"  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism  "  of  these  schools,  particulaxlY  \:ikX.YiS&c»ii»i\.T) .  ^^^ 
t  Life  of  the  venerable  S.  B.  De  la  Salle,  from  the  Yieach  ot  l?w^  Qiwx^swaL*— Tiu^-^^*^ 
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and  their  ruin  was  completed  by  a  prosecution  from  the  schoolmasters  of 
Paris,  who  charged  the  brothers  with  keeping,  under  the  pretext  of  cha- 
rity, schools  not  legally  authorized,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  that  were— 
complaining,  that  children  who  could  pay,  were  admitted  without  distinc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  really  poor.  The  cause  was  given  against  the  brothers, 
with  heavy  damages ;  in  liquidation  of  which  the  very  seats  and  desks 
were  carried  away,  and  even  the  inscription  over  the  door,  **  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools."  Thus  terminated  the  earliest  Sunday  schools  I  am 
aware  of,  after  producing  incalculable  good  for  the  six  years  they  lasted. 

De  la  Salle,  however,  and  his  society,  have  other  claims  on  our  regard. 
They  were  men  who  gave  themselves  up,  for  Christ's  sake,  body  and  soul, 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  children ;  and  while,  of  course,  the 
sacrifices  which  our  Sunday  school  teachers  make  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  their  sacrifice  of  a  life,  yet  still  the  office  they  undertake  involves  self- 
denial  in  the  same  way,  and  their  motive  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  same  ;  they 
give  up  their  time,  leisure,  and  rest,  simply  for  the  sake  of  what  good  they 
may  do,  in  feeding  the  lambs  of  Christ's  fiock. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  then,  or  inappropriate,  if  we  spend  our  time 
to-night  on  the  history  and  features  of  this  institution.  De  la  Salle  was 
bom  at  Rheihis,  in  France,  of  a  good  family,  in  1651,  and  by  his  merits 
(we  are  told,)  no  less  than  the  influence  of  his  friends,  was  appointed  canon 
of  that  cathedral  at  the  early  age  of  17,  and  ordained  priest  at  20.  His 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  of  education,  by  a  charity  school 
for  girls  (Filles  de  TEnfant  Jesus),  of  which  he  had  the  supervision,  and  in 
1679  he  formed  the  like  school  for  boys  in  the  town ;  the  masters  he  pro- 
cured, living  together  religiously  with  him  in  his  canonry  house.  As, 
however,  his  plans  matured,  he  became  sensible  that  he  could  never  expect 
the  masters  to  give  up  all  their  prospects  in  this  life,  while  he  retained  his 
position  in  it ;  while  he  possessed  resources  against  misfortune,  he  could 
not  preach  to  them  an  entire  confidence  in  Providence.  Accordingly,  after 
advice  taken,  and  deliberation  and  prayer,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  stability 
of  his  institute,  by  reducing  himself  to  the  position  of  his  labourers.  He 
resigned  his  canonry,  and  gave  his  personal  property  to  the  poor.  His 
private  memoranda  show  the  thoughts  that  were  in  his  mind ;  "  we  shall 
be  poor — we  shall  want  every  thing ;  well,  the  worst  will  be,  to  ask  alms  ; 
we  shall  do  so,  if  necessary.  The  men  with  whom  I  am  to  associate  are 
difficult  to  be  borne  with :  they  will  find  it  hard  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  most  perfect  revealed  maxims  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  not  on  my  own 
•fitrength  I  rely — all  my  confidence  is  in  God.  He  will  succour  me  with 
^is  grace,  and  He  well  knows  how,  if  it  be  for  His  glory,  to  give  intelli- 
gence to  those  whom  I  shall  form  for  his  service.  I  shall  have  much  to 
cufifer,  and  shall  suffer  without  pity,  but  before  God  my  sufferings  will  be 
accepted.  I  should  not  desire  to  have  them  lessened.  My  constitution  is 
delicate ;  we  can  often  do  more  than  we  think.  Under  all  circumstances, 
the  Lord  will  sustain  me ;  and  if  it  be  His  wish  that  I  should  fall,  shall  I 
not  be  too  happy  to  die  in  His  service  ?" 

This  temper  of  self-devotion  was  soon  echoed  by  his  masters.  They 
were  anxious  to  bind  themselves  in  their  work  by  perpetual  vows.  **  We 
wish,"  they  said  "to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  poor,  and  stripped  of  every 
thing,  upon  Calvary.  We  know  what  voluntary  poverty  is ;  why  not 
oblige  ourselves  to  it  continually  ?  Why  not  bind  ourselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  we  can  no  longer  think  of  retracing  our  steps  ?  Why  not  place 
ourselves  under  the  happy  necessity  of  being  always  united  to  the  Lord  ?** 
J^jr  bis  advice,  they  adopted  a  peculiar  dieaa,  and  took  a.  formal  title,  th^ 
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of  "  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools ;"  but  he  did  not  allow  any  engage^ 
ment  for  longer  than  three  years  at  a  time,  and  the  event  justified  his 
prudence ;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  difficulties,  in  the  establishment  of 
his  school,  arose  from  the  inconstancy  of  his  masters,  many  of  whom, 
at  different  times,  found   the    yoke  they  had  undertaken  too  hard  for 
them,  and  so  returned  into  the  world.     Another  hindrance  was  the  want 
of    competency,  in  character  and   attdnments,  of   those   who    pressed 
into  his   service.      This  he   endeavoured   to   remedy,  by  the    establish- 
ment of   a  Novitiate,  or  Training   School,   near  Paris,  upon  which  he 
spent  great   attention.     At   other  times,  his   masters  had    to    struggle 
with  extreme  poverty ;   and  on  several  occasions  of  scarcity  they  were 
almost  starved  from  their  posts.     A  more  continual  source  of  annoyance 
was  the  jealousy  of  the  schoolmasters  and  writing-masters,  which  I  men« 
tioned  before,  who,  of  course,  would  naturally  oppose  any  extended  system 
of  gratuitous  instruction.     Another  means  of  vexation  we  may  allow  our* 
selves  to  be  amused  at,  though  his  biographer  introduces  the  narration  of 
it  very  solemnly : — "  The  world  is  a  theatre  upon  which  the  elect  of  God 
are  to  combat.     M.  De  la  Salle  felt  for  some  time  a  calm,  but  it  was  de- 
ceitful, and  followed  by  a  furious  tempest.     Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and 
vigilance  of  the  brothers,  the  great  majority  of  their  scholars  were  yet  with- 
out any  settled  principles  of  religion  or  decorum ;  they  behaved  at  church 
with  levity  and  irreverence.     M.  De  la  Salle  recommended  correction  to 
be  used  towards  these  young  profaners  of  the  holy  place,  though  always 
with  prudence  and  moderation.     Upon  this  recommendation  being  carried 
into  effect,  the  parents  of  the  children  excited  the  whole  populace  to  insult 
the  brothers  and  their  superior.     The  women  in  particular,  like  so  many 
furies,  were  unwearied  in  their  outrages."     (P.  66.) 

Such  opposition,  however,  as  we  may  imagine,  did  not  prove  quite  fatal 
to  the  designs  of  the  good  man.  The  reputation  of  his  society  daily  in- 
creased. The  cur^s  sent  lads  from  their  parishes  for  instruction  in  the 
system.  The  bishops  applied  for  establishments  in  their  dioceses. 
The  king,  Louis  XIV,  gave  them  his  support  and  patronage,  and 
honoured  some  of  their  houses  by  the  title  of  **  Royal  Schools." 
James  II,  it  is  interesting  for  us  to  learn,  then  in  exile  in  France,  pro- 
cured their  services  to  educate  the  children  of  his  Irish  followers,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  M.  De  la  Salle,  in  token  of  his  approbation.  When,  in 
short,  their  founder  died  in  1719,  aged  68,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  society  had  firmly  rooted  itself  in  all  the  important 
places  of  the  country;  letters  patent  from  the  crown  (1724),  and  the 
papal  bull,  which  were  shortly  after  received,  merely  confirming  to  the 
brethren  a  legal  and  ecclesiastical  status,  which  they  had  virtually  gained 
by  their  own  exertions.  After  his  death  they  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  influence.  In  the  last  thirty  years  preceding  the  revolution. 
they  had  gained  a  very  high  degree  of  prosperity,  having  121  houses,  and 
1,000  members  in  them.  They  then  shajred  this  fate  of  Christianity  in 
France,  and,  in  spite  of  remonstrance,  their  society  too  was  suppressed. 
Bonaparte,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1806,  concluding  a  concordat 
with  the  Pope,  opened  a  door  for  their  return,  of  which  they  took  advan- 
tage. The  general  assemblies  of  many  departments  solicited  their  re-es- 
tablishment, and,  after  a  commission  of  inquiry,  the  schools  were  accord- 
ingly restored.  In  1808,  Napoleon  more  formally  recalled  them;  the 
brothers  were  to  be  encouraged,  he  decreed,  by  the  grand  master  of  the 
university ;  funds  were  apportioned  for  several  new  novitiates  ;  the  novices 
were  exempted  from  the  conscription  *,  and  \.\x<&  coT&XKOsy^';^  ^^i^^^^sca^^  V^ 
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grant  funds  iot  the  tfuppoift  of  the  schools.  And  in  1812-13,  in  tbe 
instructions  he  gave  to  the  rectors  of  the  academy*  he  recommended  that 
the  brothers  should  be  preferred  to  all  other  candidates r  The  revolution 
of  1B30  gave  them  a  check,  but  they  have  increased  nevertheless  itt 
Bumbers  and  reputation;  and  in  1842  they  had  in  France  alone  550 
schools,  and  148,746  sdiolars.  Of  this  number,  it  may  be  noticed,  nearly 
7,000  are  adults ;  for  this  is  a  new  feature,  that — to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  times^-^hey  have  lately  introduced  into  their  schools.  Many  eveiv* 
ing  si^ools  for  adults  have  been  founded,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  through- 
out the  provinces ;  but  those  in  Paris  deserve  particular  notice.  In  that 
city  there  are  30  classes,  affording  instruction  to  2,184  operatives,  from 
seventeen  to  forty  years  of  age,  besides  apprentices,  who  cannot  be  ad« 
mitted  with  the  operatives  horn  eight  to  ten  at  night,  but  are  attended  to 
from  five  to  seven,  after  the  dissaissal  of  the  children  of  the  evening. 
They  receive  support  and  countenance  from  the  government,  who  in  turn 
leap  the  fruit  of  their  exertions ;  for  when  the  lower  orders  of  Paris  have 
banded  together  for  revolutionary  purposes,  and  paraded  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  in  tumultuous  mobs,  not  one  member,  it  was  observed,  of  these 
adult  schools  took  any  part  in  the  insurrectionary  movement. 

If  we  seek  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  success  which  the  Christiazk 
Brothers  have  met  with,  we  must  attribute  it  partly  to  the  experience  in 
methods  of  tuition,  which  they  have  accumulate  in  the  course  of  so  many 
years,  and  a  digest  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  every  member ;  but  a 
deeper  rtasoa  is  to  be  found  in  the  religious  character  of  their  calling, 
and  their  steadfast  view  of  it.  To  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  their  supe« 
riors,*^"  What  in  effect  is  a  Christian  master,  charged  with  the  education 
of  youth  ?  He  is  a  man  in  who^e  hand  JesUs  Christ  has  placed  a  certain 
number  of  children,  whom  he  has  redeemed  with  his  precious  blood ;  in 
whom  he  dwells,  as  in  his  own  house  &ad  temple,  and  regards  as  his 
BkemWrs,  brothers,  and  co-heirs,  who  will  reign  with  him  and  glorify  God 
through  him  for  all  eternity*  And  for  what  end  has  he  confided  them  to 
him  ?  Is  it  merely  to  make  them  good  Writers,  expert  mathematicians,  or 
scholars?  Who  would  dare  to  say  or  even  think  it?  He  has  confided 
them  to  him^  to  preserve  in  them  the  precious  ehwracter  of  innocence 
which  he  has  imprinted  on  their  souk  by  baptism ;  in  a  word,  to  make 
them  true  ChristiaBs/' 

To  Sunday  school  teachers,  of  course,  these  words  apply  in  all  their 
force;  and  so  do  some  other  remarks,  which  I  will  extract  from  their 
books,  and  which  will  illustrate  the  character  of  their  instruction. 

"  It  is  a  general  principle^  that  krve  is  gained  by  love.  A  master  ought 
tiien  to  entertain  for  his  scholars  the  sentiments  c^  a  father,  considering 
himself  as  holding  the  place  of  a  parent  in  their  regard,  and  therefore 
bound  to  treat  them  with  feelings  of  paternal  kindness  and  tenderness*'^ 
(P.  42.)* 

"  Before  you  undertake  to  instruct,  advise,  admonish,  or  correct,  yon 
should  elevate  your  heart  in  humble  supplication  to  the  Father  of  lights 
and  mercies,  that  He  would  direct  your  tongue^  and  cause  your  words  to 
penetrate  the  hearts  of  yosr  hearers."     (P.  &9.) 

^'  Children  learn  more  by  the  eyes  than  the  ear» ;  let  them  alvfays  see 
you  recollected  at  prayer,  during  which  your  appearance  should  never  be 
such  as  would  cause  them  to  doubt  whether  you  were  addressing  God  or 

,  •  *  t 

» 

*  *'The  Christian  Teacher,"  24mo.  pp.  202,  Dtiblin,  1846;  a  little  Manual  which 
dteierrvs  to  (^  iff  tlM  taids  ^  etsry  iMlruatM  Q<  .7Q«a^ 
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not.  In  dass  let  your  asndnity  ia^Hre  them  vith  diHgenoe,  and  teaeli 
them  to  respect  what  appertaina  to  God,  by  the  reveroitial  manner  in 
which  you  speak  of  it.'*     (Ibid.) 

.  ''If  the  catechist  speaks  drily  and  coldly  of  the  myateriea  of  religion,  m 
of  things  indifferent ;  if  he  shows  a  weariness  or  dislike ;  if  he  is  impatient 
or  out  of  humour ;  if  he  lets  fall  a  word  or  a  gesture  unworthy  his  charae* 
ter,  there  is  no  great  fruit  to  be  hoped  from  hts  instruction.  Children,, 
before  they  understand  their  mother  tongue,  onderstand  the  language  of 
the  eye,  the  tone,  the  countenance.  They  can  see  very  well  whether  yon 
are  in  earnest.  If  yon  desire  to  inspire  them  with  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  you  must  appear  to  them  penetrated  widi  these  things ;  and  to  «p- 
pear  so,  you  must  be  so."     (P.  173-4.) 

"  But  you  should  be  careful  not  to  preach  to  the  children,  which  they  wiE 
not  attend  to ;  the  better  way  is  to  take  advantage  of  any  occasional  op«. 
portunity  for  a  pious  remark,  and  the  more  undesigned  it  is  the  better* 
A  tragical  event  has  occurred  in  the  city,  or  is  reported  in  the  public 
prints,  make  an  observation  on  the  judgments  of  Ood — taking  care  not  to 
insult  the  misfortmie  or  memory  of  any  person.  One  of  the  scholars  dies^ 
or  is  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness;  on  hearing  it,  iay  '  How  necessary  to 
be  always  prepared  for  death.'  Another  is  drowned  1  '  Oh,  if  that  were  to 
happen  to  any  one  here  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin.'  Allusion  is  made  to 
heathenism  and  the  superstition  of  the  pagans ;  '  How  thankful  we  should 
be  to  God  that  we  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,' 
and  the  like."     (P.  104.) 

Incidental  remarks  of  this  kind  make  more  impression  than  many  aet 
exhortations. 

Some  teachers  complain  that  they  have  no  authority  over  tibieir  children; 
*'  It  is  neither  age,  nor  stature,  nor  tone  of  voice,  nor  threats,  which  com- 
mand authority,  but  the  character  of  a  mind  alwa3r8  even,  firm,  moderate, 
and  master  of  itself,  which  has  no  other  guide  but  reason,  and  never  acta 
upon  caprice  or  passion." 

"  Never  use  authority  upon  trifling  occasions."     (P.  51.) 

"  Punishments  themselves  correct  less  than  the  manner  of  inflicting 
them-"     (P.  49.) 

"  Endeavour  to  inspire  the  children  with  remorse  and  shame  for  their 
faults  rather  than  with  fear  of  punishment."     (P.  55.) 

*'  When  you  perceive  a  scholar  out  of  humour  and  likely  to  grow  stub* 
born,  drive  him  not  to  extremity,  but  call  him  aside  and  make  him  sensi* 
ble  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct."  (P.  95.) 

'*  When  a  fault  has  been  committed,  charge  not  (p.  45)  the  school  in 
general  with  it,  but  endeavour  to  discover  the  authors,  and  if  you  cannot 
do  so  with  certainty  as  to  their  identity,  it  is  better  to  dissemble." 
(P.  92.) 

"  Children  are  but  children ;  and  though  one  cannot  divine  &e  cause,  there 
are  days  on  which  they  are  unusually  volatile  and  untractable.  On  auch 
occasions  get  them  to  be  as  serious  as  possible,  without  having  recourse  to 
severity,  which  would  then  be  unreasonable,  and  be  afterwards  to  yon  a 
source  of  regret."    (P.  92.) 

"  Be  very  guarded  against  bitter  or  peevish  expressions.  These  the 
scholars  scarcely  ever  fail  to  relate  to  their  parents  to  prejudice  them 
against  the  teacher,  and  to  justify  their  own  dislike  to  him  and  the  schooL" 
(P.  63.) 

-  "  The  most  hopeful  pupils  are  those  who  possess  but  moderate  abilities ; 
the  talented,  however,  are,  from  vanity  or  interest,  often  better  attended  to 
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Utait  this  useful  class;  and -from  ill  humour  or  impatience  at  their  slow-' 
ness,  the  dull  and  heavy  are  left  unheeded."     (P.  107.) 

"  When  your  former  scholars  come  to  visit  you,  let  not  the  conversation' 
be  too  serious,  but  let  it  refer  to  piety.  Inquire,  how  they  employ  their 
time,  what  books  they  read,  whether  they  go  to  church,  &c.  If  they  dis-> 
like  this  sort  of  entertainment,  they  will  come  but  rarely,  and  you  wUl  not 
lose  your  time."     (P.  107.) 

These  extracts  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  Christian  Brothers  aim 
at  in  their  schools ;  there  is  much,  you  will  agree,  to  be  learnt  from  them  ; 
they  apply  exactly  to  ourselves :  and,  unless  we  form  ourselves  upon  such 
principles,  our  instructions  will  be  far  less  effective  than  theirs. 

The  notice  that  they  have  lately  had  in  parliament  makes  it  probable 
that  their  establishments  will  be  multiplied  in  this  country,  and  there  are 
already  three  of  them  in  London^  one  in  Tudor  Place,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  one  in  High  Street,  Marylebone,  and  one  at  Wapping. 

I  was  able  last  week  to  visit  the  former  one ;  and  we  received  the  most 
obl^ing  attention  from  the  Director,  who  was  at  the  door  speaking  to  the 
father  o^  a  lad  who  had  not  learnt  the  tasks  set  him  over  night.     He  was 
dressed  in  a  long  black  gown  and  ecclesiastical  close  cap.     He  led  us  into 
the  upper. school  containing  about  150  boys,  whom  he  managed,  assisted 
by  an. under  master;  the  lower  school,  of  about  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren, being  under  the  care  of  a  third  Brother.     The  boys  were  at  their 
desks,  and  I  found  the  elder  occupied  with  sums  in  mensuration  ;  occa- 
sionally, the  Brother  said,  some  remaining  long  enough  to  learn  algebra 
and  trigonometry.     Each  boy  had  his  No.  by  which  he  took  his  place  at 
the  desk,  and  the  same  Nos.  were  painted  at  intervals  round  the  room,  so 
that  when  they  formed  themselves  in  classes  against  the  wall,  each  took 
his  place  opposite  or  under  his  No. ;  the  books  of  each  class  being  packed 
into  a  box  fastened  above.     The  books  were  mostly  an  educational  course 
of  their  own,  carefully  arranged ;  they  had  also,.  I  noticed.  Reeves'  History 
of  the  Bible.     For  the  use  of  these  all  the  children  paid  a  weekly  penny; 
but  upon  entering  the  school,  they  have  to  buy  some  books,  from  which 
they    learn  tasks  at  home,   the   tasks   being   repeated   every    morning 
at  scliool  to  the  monitor,  who  notes  the  number  of  mistakes  on  a  slate  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Director.     What  struck  me  very  much,  was  the  preci- 
sion and  quietness  of  all  their  school  operations.    The  Director  never  raised 
his  voice  to  give  an  order,  but  called  attention  by  a  click  on  a  wooden  call 
he  held  in  his  hand^  and  then  gave  directions  by  manual  signs,  to  which  he 
sometimes  added  an  audible  whisper,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  rule  that  no 
voice  should  be  raised  above  a  whisper.     I  saw  them  fall  into  classes  for 
reading  and  ciphering,  there  being  never  more  than  eight  in  a  class,  with 
two  sets  of  monitors  who  thus  were  able  to  employ  themselves  alternately 
at  their  desks.     The  Director  went  round  with  me  from  class  to  class 
superintending  their  operations.      He  had  to   scold   sometimes,   and  it 
brought  tears  into  the  eyes  at  once.     He  never  did  more  than  scold; 
though  I  saw  a  leathern  strap  lying  about,  which  I  suppose  was  meant  for 
use  sometimes.     But  the  general  tone  of  affection  between  the  Brothers 
and  their  pupils  was  very  noticeable.     The  Director  spoke  to  each  child  by 
his  christian  name^  and  upon  my  remarking  it,  "  Yes,  sir,  it  brings  out 
their  good  feelings ;  when  we  pee  them  misbehaving,  we  use  their  sur- 
name."  The  monitors  seemed  to  imbibe  the  same  kind-hearted  tone,  and  I 
did  not  observe  one  dictatorial  jack-in- office  among  them  all.     '*  They 
see.  Sir,  that  toe  live  for  nothing  but  love  of  them  and  their  good."     I  en- 
quired whether  they  had  any  Protestant  children  in  their  school,  and  he 
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said  "Yes,  many;"  and  that  the  parents  forced  them  upon  them  for  the  sake 
of  their  tuition.  All  were  submitted  to  the  same  rule — all  were  assembled  on 
Sunday,  and  went  together  to  chapel.  But  they  did  not  keep  a  Sunday 
school  or  an  evening  school.  C.  F.  S. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  STAMMERING  PUPILS. 

A  PAPER  READ  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOLMASTERS*  ASSOCIATION, 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  I  purpose,  first,  to  consider  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  defect ;  secondly,  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  difficulties  and  in* 
conveniences  which  a  stammering  person  has  to  contend  with ;  thirdly, 
to  show  who  is  the  fittest  person  to  remedy  the  defect ;  and,  lastly,  the 
method  of  cure. 

Firstly,  I  believe  those  to  be  mistaken  who  suppose,  that  any  person  is 
born  a  stammerer ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  any  malformation  of  the 
throat  or  other  organs  of  articulation  in  any  newly  bom  infant,  which  will 
cause  it  to  stammer  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  speak.  Of  course  I  allude  not 
to  defective  palates,  hare  lips,  a  shortness  of  the  frssnum  of  the  tongue,  or 
such  other  organic  imperfections  as  would  prevent  the  child  from  speaking' 
plainly.  I  allude  to  stuttering,  only ;  and  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  in  every  case  stammering  is  a  habit,  contracted  either  by  the  child 
being  suffered  to  speak  in  a  careless  manner,  before  it  had  well  made  up 
its  mind  what  it  was  about  to  say ;  repeating  the  same  letter  or  syllable  se- 
veral times  unchecked  by  its  parents ;  imitating  a  playmate  or  perhaps  an' 
adult  neighbour ;  or,  which  I  believe  to  be  frequently  the  case  with  chil- 
dren of  quick  parts,  their  ideas  flowing  faster  than  they  can  give  them  ut« 
terance,  they  attempt  to  speak  so  as  to  give  the  whole  idea  at  once,  and 
thrust  out  several  syllables  at  a  single  enunciation  ; — this  practice  being 
likewise  either  overlooked  or  unchecked,  the  habit  is  confirmed,  and  the 
child  becomes  a  stammerer. 

I  need  not  occupy  much  of  your  time  in  enumerating  the  difficulties  a 
stammering  person  has  to  contend  with  in  his  path  through  life ;  certain  it 
is,  they  meet  him  at' every  turn.  Does  he  seek  employment  ?  He  is  met 
with  a  short  —  "You  won't  suit  me;  why,  you  can't  speak."  Is  he 
of  a  social  turn  ?  An  animated  discussion  arises  on  a  subject  which 
is  interesting  to  him,  and  in  which  his  previous  knowledge  qualifies  him  to 
bear  a  part.  He  would  be  glad  to  give  his  opinion,  but  ere  he  can  articu- 
late a  syllable,  another  has  commenced  speaking— his  opportunity  is  lost  ; 
and  the  impression  is  left  on  the  minds  of  his  associates,  that  he  is  deficient 
in  intelligence,  when,  perhaps,  could  he  have  given  his  ideas  utterance,  he 
might  have  been  the  star  of  the  circle.  Does  he  seek  the  consolations  of 
friendship  ?  Here,  again,  his  inability  to  maintain  a  conversation  with 
pleasure  to  himself  or  his  friend,  is  an  obstacle :  his  companion,  tired  of 
having  all  the  talk  to  himself,  seeks  one  who  can  exchange  thoughts  with 
him.  The  result  is,  that  the  poor  fellow  becomes  timid  and  exceedingly 
nervous,  and  this  but  increases  the  difficulty  ;  for  though,  while  cool  and 
collected,  he  may  get  on  tolerably  well,  yet  the  knowledge  of  his  infirmity 
being  constantly  on  his  mind,  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  speak  to,  or 
amongst,  strangers,  more  especially  to  a  superior,  or  to  one  whose  good 
word  or  good  opinion  he  is  anxious  to  obtain,  (pehaps  his  future  prospects, 
nay  even  his  next  meal,  may  depend  upon  that  good  word), — he  attempts 
to  speak ;  his  heart  beats  ;  his  face,  his  limbs.  Ins  whole  muscular  system 
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is  conyuked.  He  sees,  he  feels,  that  he  is  producing  an  unfavourable  im* 
presslon,  and  this  still  further  increases  his  confusion  and  inability  to  arti- 
culate. 

To  rescue  a  fellow  creature  from  mental  sufferings  like  these,  can  any 
christian  man  grudge  to  lend  a  helping  hand  ?  And  this  leads  me  to  the 
third  division  of  my  subject,  namely, — Who  is  the  best  adapted  for  curing 
this  infirmity  ? 

We  frequently  see  an  advertisement  in  the  papers,  recommending  a  sur- 
gical operation  on  the  throat  for  the  cure  of  stammering.     What  this  ope- 
ration may  be,  I  know  not,  but  would  certainly  not  advise  any  one  to  sub- 
mit to  it ;  since,  if  stammering  be  not  an  organic  defect,  it  must  do  harm. 
But  we  also  see  advertisements  of  another  character,  in  which  stammering 
is  professed  to  be  cured,  not  by  an  operation,  but  by  the  application  of  some 
secret,  which  the  advertiser,  and  no  one  else,  has  discovered.     What  this 
secret  is  may  be  told  in  one  word, — it  is  schooling ;   and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  in  very  many  instances  they  are  successful, — their  failures 
arising  from  the  same  cause  that  prevents  us  from  turning  every  pupil  out 
«  good  scholar,  namely,  having  some  dunces  to  deal  with.     Schooling, 
then,  being  the  means  adopted  by  those  who  make  a  trade  of  it — what  is 
to  hinder  us  from  performing  cures  in  the  same  way  ?     Why  may  not 
every  school  become  a  kind  of  hospital  for  the  cure  of  defective  utterance ; 
and  the  schoolmaster  the  hooise-surgeon  ?    I  am  well  aware,  that  in  a 
national  school  there  is  quite  enough  to  do  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
day,  without  bringing  extra  work  upon  the  master.     But  when  we  think 
of  the  miseries  that  will  attend  on  our  little  stammerer  in  after-life,  and 
leflect  that  by  a  little  labour  bestowed  on  him  now,  we  might  rescue  him 
from  them  ;  and  that  if  we  could  succeed  in  making  him  speak  plainly,  he 
Slight,  to  use  a  selfish  argument,  become  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  our  schools, — for  stammerers  are  generally  boys  of  quick  parts,  that 
very  •quickness  being  in  many  instances  the  cause  of  their  imperfection, — 
surely  we  should  not  think  Uiat  labour  bestowed  in  vain. 
.    We  are  told  that  Demosthenes,  though  ambitious  of  becoming  an  orator, 
had  ah  impediment  in  his  speech,  and,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence, 
was  also  exceedingly  nervous.   In  order  to  habituate  himself  to  the  tumul- 
tuous noise  of  a  popular  assembly,  he  was  wont  to  declaim  to  the  waves 
•on  the  sea  shore,  while  to  eure  his  defective  articulation,  he  placed  smooth 
peebles  under  his  tongue ;  and  by  perseverance  in  these  two  methods,  he 
completely  succeeded  in  .removing  both  the  defects,  and  became,  as  we  ail 
know,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time.     This  was  schooling.     Now  if  we 
watch  a  stammerer,  we  shall  perceive  that»  in  most  cases,  the  tongue  is 
kept  close  down  in  the  cavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  it  is  not  until  it  is 
released  from  this  position,  that  he  is  able  to  speak.     One  of  the  effects  of 
the  tongue  being  so  placed,  is  the  partial  closure  of  the  glottis,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  by  and  by.     The  placing  of  stones  under  the  tongue  pre- 
vents that  organ  from  assuming  this  position,  and  hence  the  success  of 
Demosthenes.     A  piece  of  Indian  rubber  would  do  better  than  pebbles, 
being  more  elastic. 

But  other  organs  are  essential  to  enunciation  and  articulation,  besides 
the  tongue,  namely,  the  throat,  the  palate,  the  jaws,  the  lips,  the  gums 
and  the  teeth.  What  we  have  to  do,  in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  is  to  bring 
those  organs  under  the  control  of  the  will,  that  the  patient  may  acquire 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  them,  so^as  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  power 
of  speech. 

The  throat,  including  the  tnw/a,  which  is  the  valve  that  closes  the  wind- 
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pipe  in  the  act  of  deglutitioii,  and  the  gioUU,  which  it  the  upper  palt  of 
the  wind-pipe,  immec&tely  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,— it  may  he  felt  in 
the  neck  of  the  adult  male,  and  is  frequency  call^  the  core  of  Adam's 
apple, — is  an  important  organ  in  speaking ;  and  one  great  cause  of  stam- 
mering is,  attempting  to  speak  while  this  organ  i$  closed,  and  the  lungs  in 
a  state  of  collapse.  To  remedy  this,  the  pupil  should  he  required  to  ▼oca- 
lise  ;  a  single  note  will  do,  with  the  syllahle  la.  If  he  could  he  made  to 
vocalise  the  scale,  slurred  all  through,  it  would  he  all  the  hetter ;  taking 
care,  and  this  is  important,  that  he  draws  a  long  hreath  first,  and  that  the 
'Voiee  be  deliyered  eqmaily  and  gradualfy,  not  in  goits ;  and  that  its  poorer 
be  sustained  throughout,  by  no  means  soffering  it  to  sink  in  dimimtemda, 
hut  rather  let  it  be  creteewfo.  It' will  sometimes  be  found  that  the  pupil  is 
unable  to  utter  some  of  the  vowel  sounds ;  in  diat  ease,  a  syllahle  contain* 
ing  that  sound  should  be  vocalise(jl,  instead  of  la* 

The  pupil  having  acquired  a  complete  control  orer  his  voice,  the  next 
step  is  to  produce  a  perfect  articulation.  This  will  require  a  little  atten* 
tion,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  which  of  the  organs  the  imperfection  exists* 
•This  may  be  ascertained  by  conversation  with  him,  or  by  listening  to  htm 
.while  reading.  A  little  attention  will  enable  yon  to  perceite  whether  the 
hesitation  be  on  the  labial  sounds,  the  dental,  the  paktal,  or  the  guttural^ 
or  in  several  of  them  combined.  The  most  usual  will  be  found  in  the 
mute  eonsonanta  of  either  dass,  as  they  cut  off  the  voice  completely,  and 
bring  it  to  a  dead  stop.  It  will  likewise  be  found  that  words  or  syllables 
heginmng  with  the  unpronoimcable  element,  are  more  difficult  than  those 
ending  with  it.  Again,  some  words  are  so  habkually  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  stammerer,  with  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  }iU 
tering  them«  that  be  instinctiyely,  as  it  were,  sobstitutes  -a  8ynon3rmous 
word  for  it,  whenever  practicable.  Ami  as  this  will  rather  increase  Uie 
difficulty  of  discovering  where  the  de£wt  liei,  the  teacher  should  be  pre* 
pared  for  it.  For  that  reason,  reading  wiU  be  found  k  better  test  than 
speaking.  It  will  be  found  that  the  letters  B,  D,  G  hard,  and  their  rela* 
lives  P,  T,  K,  with  Ck  hard,  and  Qtf ,  are  in  general  the  elnnents  that  pre* 
sent  liie  greatest  difficulties. 

The  tfacher  having  made  his  observations^  he  msst  frame  a  few  aliite* 
rative  exercises,  in  which  the  unpronouncable  dement  occurs  in  every 
poesxble  combination ;  and,  first  making  the  pupil  draw  a  long  breath, 
read  them  with  him,  very  slowlg  and  distinctly,  making  him  pronounce  every 
consonant  firmly  and  eorrteUy,  and  to  give  to  every  vowel  its  proper 
sound  and  quantity*  For  this  purpose  verm  will  be  best  adapted  to  beg^ 
with,  as  in  reading  poetry  the  v<Mce  flows  in  a  more  even  stream,  and  is 
less  Uable  to  be  internqBted.  For  example,  a  good  exercise  on  the  P  would 
be-  the  well  known  nursery  rhyaae,.  if  it  deserves  the  name  :--^ 

**  Peter  Kper  picked  a  peck  of  pepper,  \ 

A  peck  ofpepper  Peter  Piper  picKed )  . 
If  Feter  Kper  picked  a  peck  of  pepper, 
Where  \a  the  peek  of  pepper  Peter  Piper  jncked  T* 

•        -  •  • 

And  many  more  might  be  made  to  suit  the  case,  as  it  is  not  sense  we  want 
but  sound,.    For  instance,  on  the  B^  we  might  say— 

^  Beadle  Bumble  broke  &e  bdfiry  BeO-rope,"  &e. 

On  the  K  sound— 

'^fLittj  Kivkaian  kept  a  eat  and  kittens,"  &c. 
Shakspeare  has-  several  passnges  that  might  bt  foxHiA  uaitl«3L\  a«^  Vsk.  ^^ 
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Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in  the  prologue  to  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  this 
passage  occurs — 

**  Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody,  blameful  blade, 
He  bravely  broached  his  bloody,  boiling  breast.'* 

And  also  Pyramus  in  his  dying  scene — 

"  O  fates !  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  thrum, 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell  !** 

'  These  exercises  are  to  be  persevered  in  till  they  can  be  repeated  without 
hesitation,  care  being  taken  to  check  as  much  as  possible  every  contortion 
of  the  body  or  limbs ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  allow  the  tongue  to  fall  into 
the  cavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  to  be  kept  well  up  and  playing  freely  in 
the  mouth  ;  and  if  a  difficulty  is  found  in  this  matter,  the  pupil  may  be 
made  to  repeat  continuous  articulations  that  will  give  the  tongue  freedom, 
«uch  as  the  syllable  too,  too,  too ;  or  the  R  well  rolled,  as  ra,  ra,  ra ;  or 
simply  the  word  burr,  pronounced  in  the  Scotch  way,  dwelling  strongly  on 
the  r,  as  ftttr-r-r-r.  The  tongue  may  be  further  assisted  by  the  mechani- 
cal aid  of  a  few  pebbles,  or  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber  placed  under  it. 
Should  a  difficulty  be  found  in  obtaining  the  enunciation  of  the  unpro* 
nouncable  element  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable,  the  open  sound 
of  the  vowel  E  may  be  first  uttered,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing the  element  to  the  end  of  a  syllable  instead  of  the  beginning.  For 
instance,  he  might  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  example  given  above,  thus  — 
«— Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck-e -pepper, — holding  on  the  vowel  sound, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  glottis  open  until  he  has  framed 
his  organs  for  the  articulation  of  the  consonant.  And  in  like  manner, 
whenever  there  occurs  a  break  in  the  stream -of  speech,  on  account  of  the 
abruptness  of  the  transition  from  one  difficult -element  to  another,  the  same 
drone  sound  may  be  introduced. 

The  pupil  being  tolerably  perfect  in  these  exercises  he  may  be  required 
to  read  declamatory  poetry,  such  as  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  using  the 
same  precautions,  and  causing  him  to  read  simultaneously  with  yourself, 
syllable  by  syllable,  going  back  again  and  again,  till  every  element  is  mas« 
tered,  and  he  can  read  it  distinctly  and  without  hesitation. 

He  will  be  continually  testing  his  improved  utterance  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  dass  reading,  &c.,  with  the  rest  of  the  pupils  ;  but  the  moni- 
tor should  be  cautioned  to  make  him  read  slowly,  to  stop  and  draw  a  long 
breath,  wherever  he  is  found  stammering ;  and  above  all,  not  to  suffer  him 
to  lose  a  place  for  not  answering  quickly  enough*  Indeed,  as  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  keep  him  as  free  from  excitement  as  possible,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  assign  him  a  fixed  place  in  the  class,  as  near  the  top  as  possible,  re- 
gard being  had  to  his  abilities,  and  that  he  should  neither  be  suffered  to 
go  up  nor  down. 

By  persevering  in  the  methods  I  hare  proposed,  I  make  no  doubt  but  a 
very  considerable  improvement  will  be  observed,  even  in  the  most  invete- 
rate cases ;  but  we  must  not  be  disappointed  nor  discouraged,  if  we  fall 
short  of  a  thorough  cure.  It  is  difficult  to  wrestle  with  a  confirmed  and 
long  formed  habit.  A  little  excitement,  or  an  over  anxiety  to  speak,  will 
cause,  at  times,  a  return  of  tiie  impediment.  But  when  perfectly  calm  and 
collected,  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  express  himself,  if  not  with  eloquence, 
(which  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for),  yet  with  clearness  and  precision. 

As  long  as  he  remains  in  the  school,  however,  he  should  be  repeatedly 
cantiohed,  pti  the  least  symptom  of  hesitation^  to  keep^  his/chest  full  of 
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^nd»  his  throat  open,  his  tongue  free  in  his  mouth,  and  his  lips  and  teeth 
"well  apart ;  to  deliver  his  hreath  freely  and  gradually ;  to  articulate  every 
consonant  firmly,  and  to  give  to  every  vowel  its  proper  sound ; — and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

J.  M. 


FOUNDERS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

No.  IIL WILLIAM  WAYNFLBTE. 

William  Watnpletb,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and  founder  of  Magdalen  College* 
Oxford,  was  son  of  Richard  Patten,  alias  Barbour,  of  Waynflete,  a  market 
town  on  the  sea- coast  of  Lincolnshire.  His  father,  it  should  seem,  was 
called  indifferently  Patten  or  Barbour :  surnames  not  being  then  fixed  and 
ascertained  as  in  later  times.  Holinshed  says,  "  it  was  a  fashion  in  those 
'days,  from  a  learned  spiritual  man  to  take  away  the  father's  surname, 
were  it  never  so  worshipful  or  ancient,  and  give  him  for  it  the  name  of  the 
town  he  was  bom  in."  Accordingly,  in  the  episcopal  register  of  the  see  of 
Lincoln  is  found  the  following  entry,  relating  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch — 
'**  1420.  Jan.  21st,  William  Barbor  became  a  subdeacon  by  the  stile  of 
•William  Waynflete  of  Spalding."  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
but  writers  in  general  agree,  that  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  instruc- 
tion in  Lincolnshire,  he  was  removed  to  Wykeham*s  school  at  Winchester. 
His  name  is  not  found  in  the  register  of  admissions  on  the  foundation,  but 
be  might,  nevertheless,  have  been  educated  there,  as  the  founder  both  in- 
troduced to  his  school  and  to  commons  in  the  hall  several  extraneous  boys. 
It  is  uncertain  to  what  college  he  belonged  when  at  Oxford,  some  writers 
ascribing  him  to  Merton,  others  to  New  College,  of  which  last,  however, 
he  could  not  be  fellow,  not  having  been  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  at 
Winchester.  We  are  told  of  his  pursuing  with  vigour  the  study  of  polite 
literature,  philosophy,  and  divinity.     At  that  time  JohnLeland,  or  Leilont, 

•  (who  died  in  1428)  was  a  noted  preceptor,  and  principal  of  Peckwater  Inn 
at  Oxford,  and  was  author  of  a  Gramtnatica  Nova,  which,  it  is  said,  he 
published  by  the  persuasion  of  William,  who,  it  is  obvious  to  suppose,  had 
been  a  pupil,  and  perhaps  belonged  to  that  inn.  It  appears  from  the  epis- 
copal register  of  Lincoln,  that  William  Wajmflete  was  ordained  deacon  in 

'1420,  and  presbyter  in  1426,  on  the  title  of  the  house  of  Spalding. 

Wykeham  has  directed  that  the  master  of  his  school  at  Winchester 
should  be  a  person  sufficiently  learned ;  possessed  of  skill  in  teaching,  of 
good  fame  and  conversation  \  hired  and  removable ;  that  he  should  instruct 
and  inform  the  scholars  of  his  college  with  assiduity ;  superintend  them» 
their  lives  and  manners,  with  diligence ;  reprove  or  punish  sloth,  idleness,. 
or  other  delinquency,  without  distinction  or  partiality.     He  has  forbad  his^ 

'  demanding,  asking,  or  exacting  from  the  scholars,  their  parents  or  friends,. 

^  any  recompense ;  and  he  has  assigned  to  the  master  for  his  labour  as  fol- 
lows : — He  has  allowed  him  weekly  commons,  the  same  as  the  fellows  and 

'chaplains;  to  wit,  12  pence  in  plentiful  years;    an  increase  to  13,  14,. 

'  and  1 6  pence,  when  wheat  shall  happen  to  be  at  the  high  price  of  2^. 
a  bushel,  and  no  further ;  also  every  Christmas,  8  yards  of  cloth,  about 
Is.  9d,  the  yard,  the  price  limited  for  the  warden,  fellows,  and  chaplains;, 
the  colour  not  to  be  white  or  black,  russet  or  green  ;  and  this  he  is  to  have 

-  made  into  a  decent  robe,  reaching  to  his  heels,  with  a  hood ;  the  robe  to> 

'  be  trimmed  with  fur^  for  which  he  is  allotted  8$.  4d.    The^  ^\i^^VL\sv\^- 
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bited  from  selling,  pawning,  or  giving  away  their  liverj  within  fivis  years 
from  the  time  of  their  receiving  it.  The  stipend  for  teaching  is  £10.  The 
warden,  with  the  fellows  of  the  college,  appointed  Waynflete  to  fill  this 
useful  and  honourable  station  on  its  being  vacated  by  Thomas  Alwin;  and 
he  began  to  teach  in  1429,  the  year  after  the  decease  of  Leilont,  whose 
^'  New  Grammar"  he  probably  introduced  there,  and  afterwards  at  Eton. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  this  period,  was  Henry  Beaufort,  uncle 
and  some  time  preceptor  of  Henry  VI,  and  who  succeeded  Bishop  Wyke- 
ham  in  1404.     He  conferred  on  Wajrnflete,  the  mastership  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  an  hospital  situated  about  a  mile  from  Winchester,  for  nine 
poor  men  and  women,  called  the  brethren  and  sisters.     Of  this  preferment 
Waynflete  was  in  possession  in  1438,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  name 
of  his  future  flourishing  college  at  Oxford  was  the  produce  of  his  connec- 
tion  with  this  humble  hospital.     Among  the  early  and  principal  friends 
:  of  Waynflete  is  reckoned  Thomas  Bekyngton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  who  had  been  educated  at  Wykeham's  college,  and  wsis  now 
rising  in  favour  with  Henry  VI.     His  knowledge  and  experience,  as  a 
member  of  a  large  society,  rendered  him  a  fit  counsellor  for  a  monarch 
intent  on  the  establishment  of  new  colleges.     Henry,  it  is  likely,  by  his 
suggestions,  was  led  to  examine  in  person  the  plan  of  Wykeham's  foundap 
tion  at  Winchester,  preparatory  to  his  settlement  of  that  which  he  had  pro- 
jected at  Eton.   His  first  visit  to  the  college  was  on  the  30th  of  July,  1440. 
Waynflete  had  executed  his  office  there  so  ably,  with  such  diligence,  judg« 
ment,  and  success,  that  the  king,  perhaps  by  the  advice  of  Beaufort  and 
Bekyngton  who  knew  his  merits,  resolved  to  transplant  him  to  Eton ; 
.and,  as  he  adopted  Wykebam't  institution  for  his  model,  to  begin  the 
seminary  with  a  colony  under  his  master.     Waynflete  had  presided  in  the 
.school  about  11  years,  when  he  was  thus  suddenly  distinguished,  and 
became  an  object  of  royal  attention  and  favour.     He  removed  in  1442  with 
;five  of  the  fellows  and  35  scholars,  and  assumed  at  Eton  the  station  which 
he  had  already  filled  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
public  at  Winchester.     The  college  at  Eton,  as  that  near  Winchester,  was 
established  chiefly  on  account  of  the  school,  and  Henry,  like  Wykeham, 
•designed  his  school  to  be  a  seminary  for  a  college  in  one  of  the  universities. 
Accordingly  he  founded  also,  in  1441,  King's  College  at  Cambridge,  which 
was  carried  on  jointly  with  that  at  Eton.     When  Waynflete  had  been  mas- 
^  ter  about  three  years,  the  school  being  formed,  he  was  promoted  by  the 
king  to  be  provost  of  Eton.     In  1447  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Win- 
Xihester,  and  soon  after  he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  that  see  he 
jeceived  a  most  honourable  testimony  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
bis  royal  patron.    King  Henry  probably  foreseeing  the  troubles  then  about 
to  overwhelm  the  nation,  and  solicitous  to  insure  the  completion  of  his  two 
colleges,  made  a  testamentary  provision  for  it;  and  "  in  consideration  of 
the  great  discretion,  the  high  truth,  and  the  fervent  zeal  for  his  welfare, 
ivhich  he  had  proved"  in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  constituted  him  by  his 
will,  his  surveyor,  executor,  and  director ;  as  also  arbiter  of  any  variance 
.  'which  might  happen  with  his  feoffees. 

The  attention  of  Waynflete  had  naturally  been  directed  to  the  two  uni- 
Tersities  by  their  alliance  to  the  colleges  of  Winchester  and  Eton.     He 
had  observed  the  low  estate  of  the  scholars,  and  on  his  advancement  to  the 
■  see  of  Winchester  he  became  intent,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  on  show- 
ing that  he  was  equal  to  his  new  dignity,  and  that  his  possessing  it  would 
,  be  of  general  advantage  to  the  community.     A  fervent  desire  to  increase 
.JawwJedge  ia  a  cpoatry  then  only  beginning  to  emeiige  from  barbarism. 
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SDimated  him,  and  he  justly  jdecided,  that  to  promote  letters  was  to  be  a 
public  benefiEUstor.  He  appears  to  ha^e  conceived  early  a  warm  regard  for 
the  university  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  to  have  been  connected  with 
it  by  constant  intercourse.  King  Henry  had  resided  at  Queen's  College 
with  his  unde  Beaufort,  who,  proud  as  he  was,  had  deemed  it  not  unworthy 
of  his  high  birth  and  station  to  instruct  him  with  other  boys  as  their 
schoolmaster.  Henry  is  represented  as  ever  friendly  to  Oxford,  and  we 
are  told  that  Waynflete  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  erect  a  college 
there  :  but  he  replied,  "  Rather  at  Ccunhndge ;"  declaring  his  wish,  if  pos* 
sible,  to  continue  two  universities  in  his  kingdom.  If  Waynflete  did  at 
any  time  apply  to  Henry,  as  is  related,  and  was  unsuccessful,  his  own  libe* 
ral  hand  was  speedily  engaged  in  this  work.  In  1448,  the  year  after  his 
advancement,  he  obtained  a  royal  grant,  empowering  him  to  found  a  hall, 
to  be  called  after  the  blessed  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  for  the  study  of  divinity 
and  philosophy  at  Oxford ;  to  consist  of  a  president  and  50  poor  scholars, 
graduates ;  the  number  to  be  augmented  or  diminished  in  proportion  to 
their  revenues.  The  foundation  of  Magdalen  Hall  preceded  the  installa* 
tion  of  the  bishop,  wbioh  took  place  in  144S,  above  a  year  after  his  conse- 
cration, and  was  honoured  with  the  royal  presence.  It  is  related  of  King 
Henry,  that  he  was  unable  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  his  regard  in  bid- 
ding him  receive  inthronization  in  his  see,  that  he  might  be  in  it  even  as 
the  prelates  his  predecessors;  and  wishing  that  he  might  be  long-lived 
upon  earth,  and  increase  and  profit  in  the  way  of  righteousness. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October,  1456,  Waynflete  was  advanced  to  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  which  he  held  for  about  three  years  and  three  quar- 
ters, resigning  it  on  the  7th  July,  1460,  three  days  before  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  in  which  King  Henry  was  taken  prisoner.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Waynflete,  who  has  been  justly  termed  a  learned  and  studious 
prelate  rather  than  a  politician,  and  who  was  always  a  lover  of  lenient  mea- 
sures, dissented  at  this  time  from  the  violent  councils  of  his  party.  Hia 
conduct  in  resigning  at  so  critical  a.  juncture  exposed  him  to  suspicion, 
calumny,  and  censure.  Disloyalty  or  languor  in  the  cause  of  Henry  was- 
imputed  to  him,  or  he  was  represented  as  balancing  between  the  two  par- 
ties and  waiting  the  issue.  He  was  comforted,  however,  by  the  entire 
approbation  of  his  royal  patron,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Pius  II,  written  in 
November  following,  while  he  was  in  custody  of  the  Yorkists,  bore  ample 
testimony  to  his  innocence,  his  meritorious  services,  and  unblemished  re- 
putation; at  once  furnishing  a  striking  instance  of  his  own  justice  and 
generosity,  and  of  his  regard  for  Waynflete,  who  could  not  fail,  on  his  part, 
to  be  deeply  penetrated  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  kinc^uess,  and  the  aiEic- 
tion  of  so  condescending,  so  benevolent  a  master. 

That  a  prelate  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Henry 
in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Waynflete,  and  had  been  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Lancastrian  chieftains,  should  not  be  persecuted,  may  appear  a 
tribute  due  to  his  personal  merit  and  high  reputation,  as  well  as  consonant 
^th  the  generosity  and  justice  for  which  Edward  IV  has  been  celebrated*. 
King  Edward  is  said  to  have  been  unkindly  disposed  not  only  toward 
Waynflete  and  the  friends,  but  also  the  works,  of  King  Henry ;  and,  with 
the  Ead  of  Warwick,  to  have  curtailed  the  estates  of  his  two  colleges^  be- 
sides plundering  them  of  moveables  of  great  value.  It  appears  that  he 
formed  early  a  design  on  Eton.  College ;  for  the  year  after  his  accession  he 
annexed  it  to  the  royal  chapel  of  Windsor,  and  Pius  II  confirmed  the  ap- 
profuriatioQ ;  pensions  being  assigned  to  the  provost,  the  fellows,  and  some 
otbv  lAemhm    But  Weitbury,  who  had  succeeded  ^a.^TAs\j&t^%i^  > 
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man  of  consummate  prudence  and  courage.  He  strenuously  opposed  the 
union,  and  asserted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  body  over  which  he 
presided ;  and,  by  refusing  to  acquiesce,  while  Henry  was  a  fugitive,  and 
Wayndete  fallen  or  in  disgrace,  nobly  protected  the  munificence  and  upheld 
the  institution  of  his  founder;  which  escaped  the  threatened  ruin,  and, 
after  suffering  some  changes  in  this  reign,  was  renewed  and  established  in 
that  of  Henry  VH,  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  It  is  related  by 
licland,  that  he  had  been  informed  on  testimony  deserving  credit,  that  "  a 
^pod  part  of  the  buildings  of  Eton  College  accrued  by  means  and  at  the 
-expense  of  Waynflete ;  for  he  was  a  very  great  favourer  of  the  work  begun 
•by  King  Henry,  but  left  very  imperfect  and  rauly."  He  appears  an  annual 
<;ontiibutor  to  the  fabric  as  early  as  1449.  He  agreed  for  the  digging  of 
«tone  at  Hedington,  to  be  delivered  within  a  certain  time  for  the  use  of 
Eton  and  of  his  own  college ;  he  contracted  for  lead  for  Eton  in  1482,  and 

*  in  the  same  year  his  vice- president  paid  by  his  order  for  the  carriage  of 

-  -stone  for  the  chapel  there  from  the  revenue  of  Magdalen. 

In  1466,  King  Edward,  of  his  special  grace,  exonerated  Waynflete  and 

-  his  successors  in  his  see  from  all  debts  and  forfeitures  to  the  crown  which 
■  he  might  have  incurred ;  and  in  1469,  he  granted,  with  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, to  him,  his  heirs  and  executors,  a  most  ample  pardon  of  all  crimes, 
misdemeanours,  and  transgressions,  and  a  remission  of  their  consequences ; 
declaring  and  accepting  him  as  true  liegeman,  and  receiving  him  into  spe- 
cial favour.  Notwithstanding  the  revolution  in  1470,  which  had,  for  a 
«hort  time,  replaced  Henry  on  the  throne,  and  that  Waynflete  had  probably 
fihared  in  the  general  joy  of  the  Lancastrians  at  that  event,  we  And  that 
Edward  so  early  as  the  30th  of  May  in  1471,  about  a  month  before  King 

-  Henry  was  put  to  death,  granted  a  free  and  absolute  pardon  to  him  and 
seven  other  prelates.  He  was  present  with  many  lords  of  the  council  in 
1473,  wh^n  the  great  seal  was  delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  we 

'  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  well  received ;  as  Edward  confirmed 
by  charter  the  grants  made  to  his  college  by  King  Henry,'  and  added  li- 
cences of  mortmayn,  with  other  tokens  of  good  will.    Though  public  confd- 

-  sion  had  been  unfriendly  to  Waynflete's  designs  at  Oxford,  yet  even  during 
it  his  college  had  met  with  benefactors,  and  he  had  continued  his  attention 
to  its  endowment.  A  royal  grant  in  1456  had  permitted  him  to  found  a 
college  on  certain  land  without  Eastgate,  Oxford,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Cher  well ;  and  the  charter  of  foundation  passed  the  seal  in  14d7. 
'This  land  had  formed  the  site  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist,  which 

*  hospital  in  1456  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  president  and  scholars  of 

*  Magdalen  Hall.  In  1458  Waynflete  converted  the  hospital  into  a  college, 
and  named  William  Tybarde  to  be  president,  who  was  authorised  with  six 
fellows  to  admit  other  fellows ;  and  the  society  of  Magdalen  Hall  delivered 
it  up  to  the  college,  into  which  the  scholars  were  incorporated  by  election. 
It  remained  for  the  bishop  to  change  the  hospital  into  an  edifice  suited  to 
his  purpose,  and  worthy  of  his  munificence,  but  his  progress  was  at  that 
period  interrupted  by  public  distraction  and  private  trouble. 

The  return  of  general  tranquillity  at  length  enabled  him  to  proceed  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  college  was  laid 
in  1474,  and  in  1475,  1478,  and  the  following  year  we  find  him  contract- 
ing  for  finishing  the  tower  over  the  gateway ;  for  crowning  the  walls  of  the 
-chapel  and  hall  with  niched  battlements ;  for  completing  the  chambers, 
'Cloisters,  and  other  imperfect  portions  of  the  fabric ;  and  for  fashioning  the 
■^reat  window  of  the  chapel,  with  the  windows  of  the  chambers  after  the 
^odel  of  All.  Souls.     The  scholais  "which  had  lem^^d  \a  Magdalen  Hall 
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•removed  with  the  president  to  the  college  before  the  chapel  was  finished ; 
and  the  society  made  use  of  the  oratory  of  the  hospital  for  their  place  of 
.worship.     The  society  had  been  governed  21  years  without  statutes  in  aa 
lionourable  and  hindable  manner  by  president  Tybarde  ;  but  its  members 
being  now  collected  into  one  body,  the  founder  resolved  to  furnish  it  with 
a  code  of  laws,  the  ground<work  taken,  as  for  King  Henry's  colleges,  from 
the  institutes  of  Wykeham.    Tybarde  being  worn  out  with  age,  Waynfiete 
had  selected  a  fit  person  to  succeed  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  introduce 
his  intended  regulations.     He  chose  the  new  president  from  New  College* 
and  ordained  that  the  person  to  be  elected  in  future  should  be  a  fellow 
-either  of  his  own  or  of  that  society*  or  one  who  had  quitted  either  college 
on  some  lawful  occasion.     Richard  Mayew,  thus  appointed  to  be  the  first 
sworn  president,  arrived  at  Magdalen  College,  23d  of  August,  1480.     The 
Venerable  Tybarde  received  him  with  all  love,  honour,  and  respect,  and  the 
jumie  day  resigned  his  ofice.    The  next  day  Dr.  Mayew  took  the  oath 
prescribed  b^the  founder,  and  produced  letters  mandatory  for  ■  receiving 
and  obeying  him  as  president ;  and  also  certain  statutes  concerning  the  state 
of  the  college,  and  Uie  good  government  of  the  scholars';  other  officers  took 
■the  prescribed  oaths,  and  about  ten  of  the  masters  having  refused  to 
swear  to  obey  the  statutes,  were,  by  order  of  the  president,  deprived  of  their 
commons  until  they  consented.     Tybarde,  who  survived  only  to  the  17th 
of  November  following,  was  honourably  interred  in  the  middle  of  the 
inner  chapel.    From  the  Easter  preceding  the  arrival  of  bis  new  president, 
.Waynflete  had  employed  a  master  and  usher  to  teach  gratis,  at  his  expense, 
in  a  certain  low  hall  within  the  college,  part  of  the  old  building  or  hospital. 
It  was  his  design  to  erect  an  edifice  near  the  college  gate,  with  certain 
chambers  and  lodgings  for  a  master  and  usher  over  it,  which  was  begun  in 
August  1480,  in  the  first  month  and  year  of  president  Mayew,  and  to 
which,  when  finished,  the  grammar  school  was  translated.     The  bishop 
possessed  certain  lands  at  Waynflete,  the  seat  of  his  family  and  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  he  was  desirous  by  planting  grammar  learning  there,  to 
extend  it  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     Accordingly  he 
erected  there  a  school  and  chapel,  as  he  had  done  near  his  colleges,  and 
made  over  for  its  endowment  property  amounting  to  £10  a  year  in  land ; 
the  sum  assigned  to  the  head-master  for  his  salary,  by  Wykeham  at  Win- 
chester, King  Henry  at  Eton,  and  at  St.  Paul's  by  Dean  Colet. 
-     The  visitations  of  his  diocese  by  Bishop  Waynflete  as  ordinary,  had  fur- 
nished him  with  evidence  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  monastic  clergy,  and  its 
•influence  upon  his  mind  is  explained  by  his  own  pen.     He  relates,  that  he 
had  carefully  inspected  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  various 
approved  rules  of  the  saints ;  and  that  he  had  been  grieved  on  a  survey  of 
their  numerous  professors,  to  find  the  institutions  were  no  longer  observ'cd, 
as  formerly,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  founders ;  that,  disturbed  on 
this  account,  he  had  seen  clearly  it  were  better  for  him  to  dispense  his  tem- 
poral goods  with  his  own  hands  to  the  poor,  than  to  appropriate  and  con- 
^firm  them  in  perpetuity  to  the  uses  of  the  imprudent,  bringing  danger  on 
the  souls  of  many  by  their  violating  his  ordinances ;  but  after  long  waver- 
ing and  most  devoutly  invoking  the  divine  assistance,  he  had  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  afifording  of  aid  and  relief  to  poor  scholars,  clerks,  living  in  the 
.schools :.  with  a  firm  hope  that  men  of  letters  and  science,  fearing  God, 
would,  before  others,  observe  his  statutes.    With  these  sentiments,  confid- 
ing in  the  great  Maker  of  all  things,  who  knows,  directs,  and  disposes  the 
.wishes  of  those  who  trust  in  Him,  he  resolved,  out  of  XYve  ^oo^%  \Ai\Oa.^^ 
^THiiD^faraiir hid  bestowed  on  bim  in  abundance,  to  eat^\\%\v.ou<&'^^t^\M^ 


<9Dlkge,  to  be  called  St  Mary  Ma^alen  College,  in  the  ninyernty  of  Qc- 
lord,  for  poor  and  needy  scholars,  clerks.     The  society  was  finally  fixed  to 
consist  of  a  president ;  40  scholars,  clerks ;  30  scholars,  commonly  called 
jdemys,  because  they  were  originally  admitted  to  half  commons ;  4  pres- 
byters, chaplains;  8  clerks,  and  16  choristers ;  besides  servants  and  other 
jdependents.   The  schoolmaster  and  usher  were  to  be  allowed  each  a  yearly 
stipend  of  100  shillings,  besides  chambers  and  weekly  commons.     A  per- 
son was  to  be  hired  to  teach  the  choristers.  A  clerk  of  accounts  was  to  be 
provided  and  agreed  with  by  the  president  and  bursars.     Bailiffs  were  to 
be  appointed  who  lived  on  the  manors,  and  bad  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  lands  and  tenements.     The  two  porters  were  Hkewise  to  be 
barbers,  and  to  shave  diligently  the  president  and  the  other  members  of 
the  college.     The  succession  of  the  forty  he  annexed  to  certain  dioceses 
and  counties,  from  which  the  candidates  were  to  be  chosen  to  a  year  of 
probation  before  tiiey  could  be  admitted  real  feUbws.    The  thirty  scholars, 
or  demys,  were  to  be  jphosen  not  under  12  years  of  age.     Waynflete  de- 
signed his  college  to  be*  a  seminary  and  a  seat,  as  well  of  literature  as  oi 
religion.     He  has  required  that,  besides  good  morals  and  manners,  all  his 
scholars  should  possess  abilities  and  aptitude  for  learning ;  repeatedly  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  great  and  fervent  desire  of  his  heart,  that  they  should 
be  eairefblly  and  profoundly  instructed,  and  that  their  proficiency  should  be 
soLultilarious,  and  their  progress  rapid.    The  hours  of  instruction  and  at* 
tendance  on  disputations,,  lectures,  and  exercises  in  the  chapd  or  hall,  or 
in  the  university,  were  so  many,  that  little  time  was  left  for  idleness.     It 
was  the  idea  of  the  founder,  that  to  teach  or  to  learn,  should  be  the  Ixisi- 
ness  and  pleasure  of  each  individual,  when  unoccupied  by  the  important 
duties  of  religion.     His  liberal  view  extended  beyond  his  society.     It  in* 
eluded  every  scholar  and  student  in  the  university;  all  persons  of  alt 
stations,  religious  aiid  secular,  willing  to  resort  to  him  for  wholesome  know- 
ledge.    To  all  comers  was  gratuitous  information  reached  out  by  his  hand, 
in  grammar,  in  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  with  mathematics ;  and  m 
divinity,  at  his  school,  or  at  the  public  lectures  in  his  college.'*^ 
^.  The  life  of  Waynfiete  was  now  hastening  to  a  conclusion.     He  had  beem 
employed 'in  establishing  and  watching  over  his  favourite  institution  at 
Oxford,  above  37  years.      He  had  settled  his  society  under  a  governor 
whose  conduct  he  approved ;  and  had  given  it  statutes  which  he  knew  to 
be  calculated  for  the  advancement  of  its  welfare  and  reputation,  and  for 
the  increase  of  religion  and  learning,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.     He 
had  felt  complacency  in  observing  the  good  effects  of  his  exertions  in  its 
favour ,  and  from  the  conscious  rectitude  of  his  own  intentions*     He  had 
taken  his  farewell  of  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  benevolence;  recommending  to 
its  members,  and  to  all  who  abode  in  the  college,  to  maintain,  as  disciples 
of  Christy  holy  obedience,  peace,  unity,  and  perfect  chanty.      He  was  far 
stricken  in  years,  and  unwilling  or  unable  to  attend  to  public  business. 
As  was  the  custom  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  and  of  other  great  per- 
sons, he  had  hitherto  frequently  changed  the  places  of  his  residence ;  re- 
moving with  his  numerous  retainers,  to  his  various  castles  and  mansions, 
as  suited  with  the  seasons,  their  stores  of  provision,  his  convenience,  or  in« 
dination,  until  December,  1485,  when  he  repaired  from  South wark  to 
South  Waltham.  His  will  is  dated  27th  of  AfHril,  1486,  at  South  Waltham. 


♦  For  fijrther  tDformktion  on  this  and  other  points,  here  only  briefly  noticed,  see  **  The 
or  mittui  Waynflete,  BUhop  of  WtakhMtcv.   ^  lU  GbMa^T«I>.\>.«' 
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In  the  preamble  he  dechres,  that  he  was  panting  for  the  life  to  come,  and 
perceived  the  day  of  hia  expectation  in  this  vsdley  of  tears  arrived  as  it 
were  at  its  eve,  and  the  time  of  his  dissolution  near  at  hand.  He  beseeches 
his  executors,  and  requires  them  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  to  consider  fa« 
vourably  the  necejfuity  of  his  college,  and  to  relieve  it  from  his  effects 
•ccording  to  jtheir  lUnlitj.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  Augnst,  1486.  It  has 
fieen  ob^rved,  that  taree  prelates  in  succession  held  the  same  bishopric 
119  years,  the  same  being  between  the  consecration  of  Wjkeham  and  the 
death  of  Waynflete.  N.  * 


•     MORAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 
{Prom  a  toork  now  m  the  prem--'*  The  Teacher's  Manual,  by  W.  Rott,'*) 

With  respect  to  the  teacher  our  first  rule  is  that — 

He  should  possess  a  sincere  love  for  his  profession. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  moral  qualification  rather  than  a 
rule  of  teaching.  Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  the  rule  we  consider  embodies 
the  life-giving  and  health-giving  principle  of  all  other  rules — that  without 
which  all  other  rules  are  a  dei^  letter,  and  nothing  worth.  We  would 
not,  however,  have  it  inferred  that  we  think  the  teacher  ought  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  in  a  spirit  of  entire  self-devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  To  ex- 
pect this  from  sl  class  of  persona  in  this  walk  of  life  more  than  from  any 
other,  were  to  expect  more  than  is  either  just  or  reasonable,  and  to  expect 
^ore  from  human  nature  than  experience  warrants,  llie  rule  that  teacher 
us  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  doubtless  applies  with  as  much 
foroe  in  the  present^  as  in  any  other  case. 

In  order  then  that  the  teacher  may  possess  an  unfeigned  love  for  hiis'^iw- 
iesnon,  we  consider  it  necessary  that  he  should  feel  happy  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties.  We  have  already  allowed  that  natural  disposition  has  much 
to  do  with  this — ^yet  disposition  is  not  all. 

Much  has  been  said  about  elevating  and  bettering  the  teacher's  position 
in  soeiety,  and  latterly  some  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  ^  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  that  little,  and  meantime  indulge  the  hope  that  it  is  but  a 
fosetaste  and  pledge  of  what  may  yet  be  done. 

Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores  et  lingua  iidesque ; 
Sed  quadringeatis  sex  septem  milua  desunt, 
Plebs  ens.— Hob.  £pu.  1.1.  67  * 

The  i^irit  of  the  poet's  words  is,  we  fear,  not  less  applicable  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  to  the  case  before  us,  than  it  was  to  that  to  which  it  origi- 
^oally.  pointed.  For  pelf  truly  is  not  less  necessary  to  social  position  now 
than  at  any  former  period. 

We  are  here  tempted  to  quote  the  words  of  one  who  has  feelingly  de- 
•Mribed  the  degraded- position  of  the  teacher,  and  who  well  knew  from  expe- 
rience, what  a  teadier's  life  too  often  is,  or  (may  we  say  ?)  has  been.  After 
poorCraying  the  glorions  results  produced  by  the  faithful  and  efficient  dis- 
.charge  of  tiie  teacher's  onerous  duties,  he  goes  on, — 

If  such  his  toils,  sure  honour  and  regard^ 

And  wealth  and  fame,  will  be  his  sweet  reward — 


"  For  though  you  boast  a  larger  fund  of  tente. 
Untainted  morals,  honour,  eloquence ; 


Yet  want  a  little  of  the  sum  that  buys 

The  titled  honour,  and  you  ne'er  shall  rise,—* 

You're  a  plebeian  still." 


..-..^ 
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Sure  every  mouth  will  open  in  his  praise. 
And  blessings  gild  the  evening  of  his  days ! 
Yes !  blest  indeed — ^with  cold  ungrateful  scorn — 
With  study  pale,  by  daily  crosses  worn  ; 
Despised  by  those  who  to  his  labours  owe 
All  that  they  read — and  almost  all  they  know ; 
Condemned  each  tedious  day  such  cares  to  bear  ^ 

As  well  might  drive  ev«i  patience  to  despair  r         '> 
The  partial  parent's  taunt,  the  idler  dull, 
The  blockhead's  dark  impenetrable  scull, 
The  endless  round  of  A,  B,  C's  dull  train, 
Bepeated  o'er  ten  thousand  times  in  vain. 
Flac'd  on  a  point,  the  object  of  each  sneer. 
His  faults  enlarge — ^his  merits  disappear. 
If  mild — ^**  our  lazy  master  loves  his  ease. 
He  lets  the  boys  do  any  thing  they  please." 
If  rigid — "  he 's  a  stem,  hard-hearted  wretch, 
.  He  drives  the  children  stupid  with  his  birch  ; 
My  child  with  gentleness  will  mind  a  breath. 
But  frowns  and  floggings  frighten  him  to  death." 
Do  as  he  will,  his  conduct  is  arraign'd. 
And  dear  the  little  that  he  gets  is  gained : 
E'en  that  is  given  him  on  the  quarter  day 
With  looks  that  call  it — ^money  thrown  away. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  one  picture  more  of  the  teacher's  life— * 
one  eloquently  drawn  by  Guizot  in  addressing  the  elementary  teachers  of 
his  country. 

"  I  am  well  aware,"  says  he,  "  that  all  the  foresight  of  the  law,  all  the 
x^pfources  that  lie  at  the  disposal  of  power,  can  never  succeed  in  rendering 
.the  humble  profession  of  the  village  teacher  as  attractive  as  it  is  useful. 
Society  can  never  repay  to  him  who  devotes  himself  to  it,  all  that  society 
owes  to  him.  There  is  no  fortune  to  be  made,  there  is  scarcely  any  re- 
nown to  be  acquired  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  weighty  duties  which  he  takes 
upon  himself.  Destined  to  pass  his  time  in  a  monotonous  employment, 
sometimes  even  to  meet  with  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  ignorance,  he 
■would  often  sinkinto  dejection  or  despair,  if  he  did  not  seek  strength  else- 
where than  in  the  prospect  of  immediate  and  purely  personal  advantage. 
He  must  be  sustained  and  animated  by  a  profound  sense  of  the  moral  import- 
ance of  his  labours :  the  austere  delight  of  having  served  his  fellow  men, 
and  contributed  in  secret  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  must  become  the 
appropriate  and  worthy  recompense,  which  his  conscience  alone  can  bestow. 
It  is  his  glory  to  seek  for  nothing  beyond  his  obscure  and  laborious  condi* 
tion;  to  spend  his  life  in  sacrifices  hardly  taken  note  of  by  those  who 
profit  by  them ;  in  short,  to  work  for  man,  and  to  wait  his  reward  from 
God." 

With  this  picture  we  agree  in  the  main.  We  hold  that  the  teacher 
ought  to  be  adequately  remunerated,  which,  at  the  present  day,  he  very 
'frequently  is  not.  Yet,  however  well  the  teacher  may  be  paid,  if  he  trusts 
to  income  alone  for  his  chief  support  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  will, 
we  fear,  £nd  that  he  has  miscalculated  the  true  basis,  and  is  "  leaning  on  a 
broken  reed." 

■  "  We  would  consider  this  world," — says  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
in  their  miscellaneous  essays, — "  as  a  great  mart  of  commerce,  where  for- 
tune exposes  to  our  view  various  commodities,  riches,  ease,  tranquillity, 
fame,  integrity,  knowledge.  Every  thing  is  marked  at  a  settled  price. 
Our  time,  our  labour,  our  ingenuity,  are  so  much  ready  money  which  we 
are  to  lay  out  to  the  best  advantage. 
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*' Examine,  compare,  choose,  reject;  but  stand  to  your  own  judgment ; 
and  do  not,  like  children,  when  you  have  purchased  one  thing,  repine  that 
you  did  not  possess  another  which  you  did  not  purchase.  Such  is  the 
force  of  well  regulated  industry,  that  a  steady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  oar 
faculties,  directed  to  one  end,  will  generally  secure  success.  Would  you, 
for  instance,  be  rich  ?  Do  you  think  that  single  point  worth  sacrificing 
every  thing  else  to  ?  You  may  then  be  rich.  But  in  order  to  become  so, 
you  must  be  content  to  do  many  things  probably  uncongenial  to  your 
tastes  and  feelings.  You  must  shut  your  heart  to  the  muses,  and  be  con- 
tent to  feed  your  understanding  with  plain  household  truths.  In  short, 
you  must  not  attempt  to  enlarge  your  ideas,  or  polish  your  taste,  or  refine 
your  sentiments ;  but  must  keep  on  in  one  beaten  tract,  without  turning 
aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  '  But  I  cannot  submit  to 
dudgery  like  this — I  feel  a  spirit  above  it,'  'Tis  well :  be  above  it  then ; 
only  do  not  repine  that  you  are  not  rich. 

**  Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  That  too  may  be  purchased,  by 
steady  application,  and  long  solitary  hours  of  study  and  reflection.  Bestow 
these,  and  you  shall  be  wise.  '  But  (says  the  man  of  letters),  what  a  hard- 
ship is  it,  that  many  an  illiterate  fellow,  who  cannot  construe  the  motto 
of  the  arms  on  his  coach,  shall  raise  a  fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while  I 
have  little  more  than  the  common  conveniences  of  life.'  £t  tibi  magna, 
satis  !  Was  it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune  that  you  consumed  the  sprightly 
hours  of  youth  in  study  and  retirement  ?  Was  it  to  be  rich,  that  you  grew 
pale  over  the  midnight  lamp,  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the  Greek- 
and  Roman  spring  ?  You  have  then  mistaken  your  path,  and  ill  employed 
your  industry.  *  What  reward  have  I  then  for  all  my  labours  ?'  What 
reward  !  A  large  comprehensive  soul,  well  purged  from  vulgar  fears,  and 
perturbations,  and  prejudices ;  able  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  works 
of  man — of  God.  A  rich,  flourishing,  cultivated  mind,  pregnant  with  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  entertainment  and  reflection.  A  perpetual  spring  of 
fresh  ideas ;  and  the  conscious  dignity  of  superior  intelligence.  Goodr 
heavens !  And  what  reward  can  you  ask  besides  ? 

•'  *  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the  economy  of  Providence,  that  such 
and  such  a  one  should  have  amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  hidf  a  nation  ?' 
Not  in  the  least.  He  has  probably  paid  for  it  his  health,  his  conscience, 
his  liberty  :  and  will  you  envy  him  his  bargain  ?  Will  you  hang  your  head, 
and  blush  in  his  presence,  because  he  outshines  you  in  equipage  and  show  ? 
Lift  up  your  brow  with  a  noble  confidence,  and  say  to  yourself,  I  have  not' 
these  things,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  because  I  have  not  sought,  because  I 
have  not  desired  them  ;  it  is  because  I  possess  something  better.  I  have 
chosen  my  lot,  I  am  content  and  satisfied. 

"  You  are  a  modest  man,  you  love  quiet  and  independence,  and  have  a 
delicacy  and  reserve  in  your  temper,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  yoU 
to  elbow  your  way  in  the  world,  and  be  the  herald  of  your  own  merits* 
Be  content  then  with  a  modest  retirement,  with  the  esteem  of  your  inti- 
mate friends,  with  the  praises  of  a  blameless  heart  and  a  delicate  inge« 
nuous  spirit ;  but  resign  the  splendid  distinctions  of  the  world  to  those 
who  can  better  scramble  for  them." 

The  Teacher  ought  naturally  to  possess  a  fondness  for  children. 

They  should  be  to  him  the  very  opposite  of  a  bore.     He  ought,  (if  one 
may  so  express  it,)  to  be  a  perfect  man  with  the  heart  of  a  child.     In  other, 
words,  in  the  absence  of  mere  childishness  or  puerility,  he  ought  to  be 
perfectly  child-like  in  his  manners  and  feelings.     When  such  a  feeling  is 
really  possessed,  like  genius,  it  waxeth  not  old.     The  venerable  grey^- 
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kaired  sage  of  three- score  and  ten  has  stall  the  heart  of  a  child,  and,  in  the 
society  of  children,  enjoys  as  fully  as  ever  pleasures  of  an  unalloyed  and 
child-like  character. 

A  good  personal  appearance  Is  also  of  advantage  to  the  teacher.  This 
is,  of  course,  mainly  the  gift  of  nature.  Still  it  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  teacher,  so  far  as  the  same  may  depend  upon  dress, 
habits,  or  manners. 

To  descant  upon  these  topics  would  he  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
those  for  whom  we  write,  and  happily  we  believe  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
do  so.  The  innate  sense  of  propriety  in  individuals  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  a  consistent  and  becoming  conduct  in  these  respects. 

While  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  finery  and  foppery  should  be  entirely 
excluded  from  our  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  never  to  meet  in 
tliem  a  slovenly  personal  appearance,  nor  boorish  manners. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  should  strive  to  possess  and  preserve  **  a  pure 
heart."  "  Blessed,**  says  our  Saviour,  *'  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God."  It  is  in  this  sense  we  use  the  expression.  And  after  all, 
this  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter — the  root  from  which  must  spring, 
and  naturally  will  spring,  a  long  list  of  fruits  and  graces,  that  might  be 
here  enumerated,  as  necessary  qualities  in  a  teacher.  With  this  one  qua- 
lification an  individual  can  never  be  altogether  a  bad  teacher ;  and  if  void 
of  it,  whatever  .other  qualifications  he  may  possess,  he  still  lacks  the 
principal. 

If  it  is  trucj  that  "  as  the  master  is,  so  is  the  school,"  then  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  he  should  possess  and  exhibit  in  hiniself 
^ose  good  qualities  which  one  would  desire  to  see  reign  in  the  school^  and 
whose  united  influence  gives  to  it  its  spirit  or  tone. 

Besides  the  qualities  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  usually  deemed  desirable  in  a  teacher.  The  teacher  should  be 
perfectly  healthy,  energetic,  patient,  cheerful,  kind,  strictly  just,  of  a  for- 
giving spirit,  a  lover  of  order,  firm  yet  mild,  and  apt  both  to  teach  and  to 
command. 

We  content  ourselves  by  merely  enumerating  these  qualities,  and  sug- 
gesting them  as  subjects  of  thought  and  meditation  for  the  teacher ;  for 
we  are  sure  that  the  teacher's  own  cogitations,  based  upon  his  personal 
^perieuce,  will  be  of  far  more  value  to  him  than  any  observations  that  we 
^ould  make  respecting  them. 


HINTS  ON  TEACHING  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE IN  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 

Rbv.  Sir, — I  conceive  that  a  step  in  the  right  direction  is  taken  by  t^ 
introduction  of  agricultural  chemistry  into  our  schools ;  and  it  afforded 
me  some  pleasure  to  see  that  subject  once  more  occupying  a  place  in  your 
pages ;  a  subject,  by  the  way,  which  is  evidently  undergoing  popular  cri- 
ticism,^ and  in  some  schools  forms  an  integral  part  of  instruction. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  branded  as  a  piece  of  quackery — as  something  nn« 
called  for.-  The  frivolity,  however,  of  such  objections  I  shall  not  stay  to 
i%fate,  beyond  a  passing  remark,  that,  if  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  is 
^tertained  by  the  royal  agricultural  society,  taught  in  our  normal  schools, 

f 

,  *  The  excellent  catedusm  of  Profeasor  Johnston  has  already  passed  through  16  or  17 
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and  sanctioiicd  by  extensive  landholders,  k  surely  most  aiFect  the  inteitsts 
of  our  farmers  and  labourers. 

I  fully  agree  with  "  A  Battersea  Schoolmaster  ** — indeed,  it  is  an  ae- 
Icnowledged  fact,  that  children  are  taken  from  school  at  too  early  an  age ; 
but  he  manifestly  overlooks  another  fact,  equally  important,  that  there  are 
in  many  of  our  rural  schools,  boys  14  or  16  years  old^  Most  of  these,  it 
should  be  remembered,  will  be  found  in  a  few  years,  either  at  the  head  of 
farming  establishments,  or  active  assistants  to  their  parents.  Your  corrcr 
spondent's  fears  as  to  the  practicability  of  carrying  out  Johnston's  catechism 
to  its  full  extent,  may  be  allayed,  by  exclusively  confining  all  direct  in- 
struction in  this  subject  to  boys  above  the  age  of  ten.  However,  no  one 
can  find  any  objection  to  giving  to  the  whole  school  such  a  lesson  as  the  one 
with  which  we  were  favoured  in  your  last.  We  all  know  from  experience 
that  sympathy  begets  confidence ;  and,  consequently,  I  would  not  be  con- 
aidered  as  disparaging  the  first  attempts  of  your  correspondent  in  teaching 
agricultural  chemistry.  At  the  outset,  we  are  startled  at  the  technicalities 
in  which  the  science  is  enveloped ;  but  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
same  difficulty  meets  us  in  grammar,  and  most  of  the  subjects  marked  in 
our  time  tables.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  terms  used  in 
Johnston  may  not  be  sooner  understood  than  man}'  of  the  others  1  have 
alluded  to,  especially  when  the  substance  under  consideration  is  experi- 
mented upon,  and  its  name  rendered  familiar  by  being  affixed  to  the  wall. 

On  referring  to  the  catechism  above  named,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  ve- 
commendation  is  made  to  suspend  the  tables  of  the  analysis,  and  composi- 
tion of  plants,  soils,  &c.,  ou  the  walls  of  the  school  room.  To  extend  the 
hint,  the  covers  of  copy  books  might  be  made  available  in  disseminating 
agricultural  information.  Instead  of  childish  pictures,  substitute  section)) 
of  drains,  drawings  of  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  accompanied  by 
shoit  axioms,  inculcating  habits  of  carefulness  and  economy,  and  inviting 
tp.  forethought  in  the  management  of  a  farm.  This  may  savour  of  utUita- 
riaaism;  but,  if  there  be  any  good  derivable,  the  charge  may  pass  to  the 
winds.  I  enclose  a  few  of  these  aphorisms,  being  chiefly  extracts  from 
works  on  agriculture — their  brevity  suggests  the  use  of  them  as  a  dictation 
lesson. 

If  then,  by  means  of  our  elliptical  object  lessons,  our  simple  and  unpre^ 
tending  experiments,  we  awaken  the  mind  to  habits  of  investigation,  in 
exploring  the  vast  field  of  nature — drawing  attention  to  the  beautiful  har- 
mony which  exists  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  in  their 
varied  adaptations  to  supply  each  other's  necessities,  moralizing  now  and 
then  in  our  stroll,  on  the  dependance  of  man,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator ;  if  we  merely  beget  a  desire  for  enquiry  into  the  subject,  and  a 
laudable  determination  to  adopt,  at  some  future  day,  or  at  least  to  give  a 
fiair  trial  to,  suggested  improvements  in  agriculture  deduced  from  chemistry, 
we  shall  have  done  some  service  to  education. 

Advent,  1847»  A  Village  Schoolmaster. 

MAXIMS    FOB   VILLAGE    SCHOOLS. 

Never  woxk  the  soil,  either  by  spade  or  hoe,  if  heavy  or  drenched  wiUi 
sain. 

Destroy  weeds  before  they  come  into  flower. 

Neatness  and  order  will  save  many  pence,  both  in  the  farm,  the  garden>. 
and  the  house. 

Keep  your  pig  and  cow  clean  and  warm. . 

Let  all  live  stock  have  dean  water  and  litter. 
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The  wanner  and  cleaner  you  keep  Kve  stock*  the  less  food  they  consume 
to  preserve  .them  in  iiealth . 

Remove  dl  dirty  pools  of  water,  or  they  may  remove  you. 

Plants,  like  animals,  require  constant  supplies  of  food,  in  order  that  they 
may  live  and  grow. 

Plants  take  in  their  food  by  their  leaves  and  by  their  roots. 

When  you  sow,  do  not  use  too  much  seed.     If  you  sow  your  seeds  too 
thick,  you  waste  them. 

It  is  the  best  plan  to  mend  your  thatch  as  soon  as  the  wind  has  made  a 
small  hole. 

Where  weeds  grow,  better  things  might  grow;  and  we  never  hear  of 
weeds  pajdng  rent. 

Lay  up  ditch  scrapings,  weeds,  rags,  and  bones,  for  manure. 

He  who  will  thrive  must  rise  at  five. 

A  poorhor^e,  or  ass,  or  cat,  or  dog — nay,  a  poor  fly— can  feel  as  well  as 
you  can.     Therefore  be  not  cruel. 

Housekeeping  and  husbandry  if  it  be  good. 

Must  love  one  another  like  cousins  in  blood ; 

The  v^'ife,  too,  must  husband  as  well  as  the  man. 

Or  farewell  thy  husbandry — do  what  thou  can.         Tussbr. 


fisititti  of  Sooitie^. 


^t0t0^0>i^m0^0^^ 


"  IT  IS  WRITTEK  :"    OR,    EVERY    WORD  AND  EXPRESSION  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
SCRIPTURES    PROVED    TO    BE    FROM    GOD.         BT    PROFESSOR    L.    6AUSSBN. 

'     l'2mo.  pp,  312.     (JBagster,) 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  notice  theological  works  of  a  controversial  charac- 
ter, nor  is  it  in  that  point  of  view  that  we  now  call  attention  to  the  book, 
whose  somewhat  startling  title  is  given  above.  But  there  is  something  so 
directly  practical  in  it  withal,  and  the  whole  subject  has  so  direct  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  every-day  work  of  those  for  whose  more  immediate  use  this 
Journal  is  designed,  viz.,  teachers  in  church  schools,  where  of  course  the 
Holy  Bible  is  the  grand  text-book,  that  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  going 
out  of  OUT  way  in  giving  a  short  notice  of  it.  And  if,  upon  the  whole,  we 
recommend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers,  we  must  not  be  taken 
as  committing  ourselves  to  all  the  doctrinal  statements  contained  in  it,  for 
in  places  it  savours  pretty  strongly  of  French  or  Swiss  protestantism.  With 
this  proviso,  we  venture  to  say,  that  there  are  few  schoolmasters  or  Sun- 
day school  teachers  who  would  not  be  in  the  most  important  of  all  branches 

•  of  their  employment  greatly  benefited  arid  improved  by  the  quiet  study  of 
Professor  Gaussen's  work.  For  it  would  tend  to  make  their  teaching  out 
of  the  sacred  volume  more  reverential  and  more  real.  They  would  ap- 
proach it  with  more  awe  ;  read  it  more  closely ;  search  it  more  deeply — 
looking  for  meaning  and  life  in  every  word ;    as  gold-seekers  turn  over, 

"  and  break,  and  sift,  and  wash  whatever  may  contain  the  precious  metal. 

The  title  shows  at  once  the  aim  of  the  writer.     On  the  sole  authority  of 
the  sacred  volume  he  grounds  the  doctrine  of  Theopneustia — the  divine, 

'  complete  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — inspiration,  that  is,  seen  in  the 
writing,  not  in  the  writer.  "  Theopneustia,"  the  author  says,  in  the  di- 
dactic summary  at  the  end,  "  is  not  a  system^  but  it  is  a  fact :    and  this 

^ctj  attested  of  God,  is  to  us  a  dogma.     Plenary  inspiration  is  claimed  for 
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the  entire  scripturee.  [t  is  ^^ith  Thx  Book  we  hare  to  do,  and  not  with 
tfie  writers.  Belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  thoughts  may  be  dispensed 
with,  whilst  we  may  not  dispense  with  the  belief  of  that  of  the  language. 
If  the  words  of  the  book  are  dictated  by  God,  of  what  consequence  to  us 
are  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  ?  He  may  have  been  dull  of  understanding, 
but  that  which  came  from  his  hands 'would  still  be  the  Bible ;  whereas  if 
the  thoughts  only  are  supplied  to  him,  and  not  the  words,  it  is  not  a  Bible, 
which  he  gives  me — it  is  little  more  than  a  sermon."  (p.  295).  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  answers  to  objections  and 
"  evasions."  The  whole  is  written  in  an  earnest,  and  occasionally  elo- 
quent, though  generally  diffuse  style.  There  are  some  valuable  remarks 
in  the  second  chapter  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  prophecy ;"  and  few 
persons  could  read  without  profit  tl|e  animated  account  (in  the  5th  section) 
of  the  profound  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  the  plentitude  of  their  instruction,  evinced  by  Our  Blessed  Lord  all 
through  his  life. 

CHURCH    SCHOOLS    AND    8TATB    INTBRFBRENCB.       BT   O.   A.    DENISOX,    M.A. 

Svo.  pp.  36.     (Rivingtons,) 

Many  earnest  churchmen  (and  the  number  increases  every  day)  feel  very 
Strongly  that  a  sharp  and  jealous  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council ;  that  '*  minutes"  have  great  powers  of  extension  and 
development,  especially  in  connection  with  semi-official  pamphlets ;  that 
somehow  a  march  has  been  stolen  upon  the  National  Society,  and  the 
bishops,  and  the  whole  church,  in  the  "  management  clauses,"  first  sug- 
gested, then  recommended,  and  now^  "  by  my  lords  imposed  as  a  condition 
of  assistance  ;"  that  as  yet  we  have  scarcely  seen  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
but  enough  to  excite  a  suspicion  at  least,  of  a  systematic  effort  to  convert 
all  church  schools  into  state  schools,  upon  what  is  called  the  combined 
system ;  and  that,  if  the  church  does  not  resist,  and  successfully  resist, 
this  attempt  upon  her  voluntary  action  by  the  compulsory  imposition  of 
"  management  clauses,"  we  shall  one  day  see  all  our  schools,  old  and  new, 
nnder  the  management  of  the  "  manager  of  the  minutes  for  the  time 
being." 

That  there  is  cause  for  alarm,  will  be  evident  to  all  who  peruse  the 
above  named  pamphlet,  which  comes  before  the  public  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  addressed,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone. 
Having  already,  in  former  numbers,  gone  at  some  length  into  the  subject, 
we  can  only  now  beg  the  immediate  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Denison's 
well  timed  appeal.  The  following  case,  as  given  in  the  appendix,  will 
startle  some  of  them  : — 

"  Id  the  case  of  the  school  at  Enmore,  near  Bridgewater,  in  this  diocese,  the  first 
application  for  aid  to  the  Committee  of  Council  was  in  or  about  the  month  of  March, 
1847.  The  application  was  made  hy  the  secretary,  Gabriel  Poole,  Esq.,  on  behalf 
of  the  subscribers. 

At  the  time  of  the  application,  all  parties  concerned  in  promoting  the  school 
were  altogether  unprepared  for  any  condition  whatsoever  being  annexed  by  go- 
vernment to  the  granting  of  aid,  except  the  legal  tenure  of  the  site  of  the  scho(rf, 
and  the  right  of  inspection,  as  defined  and  agreed  upon  in  1840. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  possible  that  ihej  could  have  had  any  knowledge  that  there 
existed  an  intention  in  any  quarter  to  impose  other  conditions  than  these,  when 
they  combined  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  the  school,  and  calculated  upon 
their  fidr  share  of  the  parliamentary  grant ;  because  the  minute  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  which  first  gave  any  hint  of  such  an  intention,  was  not  even  agreed 
upon  till  June  28, 1847. 
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Seme  coirespcmdeBce  ensued,  the  details  of  wbieh  kte  of  do  importance  to  the 
general  issue.  It  was  closed,  6n  the  part  of  the  govemmenty  by  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Couacil,  dated  August  3, 1847,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  concluding  sentence : — **  It  would  be  with  great  regret  that  their 
lordships  would  withhold  their  assistance ;  but  I  am  to  inform  you,  tnat  they  could 
not  consent  that  the  lay  members  of  the  committee  should  now,  or  hereafter,  owe 
Iheir  appointment,  as  managers,  solely  to  the  bishop  or  incumbent" 

To  mis  an  answer  was  returned,  dated  August  6,  1847,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  subscribers,  declining  to  accede  to  the  condUion  insisted  upon  by 
the  Committee  of  Council^  and,  consequently,  relinquishing  all  assistance  from  the 
government. 

Now,  it  is  imp03sible  not  to  see,  and  not  to  lament  very  deeply,  the  ^irit  of  this 
refusal  on  the  part  of  tlie  government — the  suggestion  that  the  laity  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  trust  the  clergy — and  that  the  Committee  of  Council  have  constituted 
themselves  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  laity  as  against  the  clergy.  But  these 
are  minor  matters. 

The  points  to  which  the  attention  of  all  churchmen  is  most  earnestly  invited,  are 
these : — 

1st.  That  certain  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  clergy  and  laity,  combine 
to  found  a  school. 

2ndly.  That  they  propose  to  give  the  effective  control  of  that  school  to  the  eccle- 
siasticsd  authorities. 

drdly.  That,  because  they  do  thU^  and  for  no  other  reoioit^  the  Committee  of 
Council  refuse  them  any  share  in  the  parliamentary  grant. 

This  one  case,  as  it  stands,  would,  of  itself,  be  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent 
all  churchmen  having  the  very  smallest  confidence  whatsoever  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Council.  But  the  charge  against  that  administration  as- 
sumes a  much  gtaver  character,  when  it  appears  that  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  to  the  secretary  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Enmore  school, 
enclosing  a  printed  copy  of  clause  B,  and  recommending  its  adoption,  bears  date 
JiMe  16,  1847,  fourteen  dtufs  previous  to  the  day  on  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Loanis  of. the  Committee  of  Council  agreed  to  a  minute,  in  which  their  secretary  is 
instrtioled  to  make  such  "  recommendation  "  in  communicating  with  applicants 
for  aid ;  for  the  date  of  this  minute  is  June  28, 1847. 

On  whose  authority^  then,  was  the  recommendation  made  to  the  promoters  of 
the 'Enmore  school,  in  the  letter  bearing  date  June  16,  1847?*  Perhaps  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  of  Council  will  give  an  answer  to  this  question. 

▲  SCHOOL    DICTIONARY  OF  6BEBK  AND    ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES.       BT  WILLIAM 

SMITH,  LL.D.     Small  8vo.  pp.  428.     Murray.    Taylor  and  Walton. 

It  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  conjecture  the  origin  of  school  books, 
or  what  purpose  they  are  intended  to  serve.  At  the  first  glance  one  is 
tempted  to  exclaim.  What  could  have  induced  the  compiler  to  have  taken 
the  trouble,  or  the  publisher  the  risk  of  bringing  out  another  book,  in  no 
real  sense  a  new  one,  on  the  old  hackneyed  subject — a  book  that  has  no 
pretension  in  the  world  to  supersede  any  of  those  already  in  possession  of 
the  field  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unaccountable  in  some  few  in- 
stances, how  it  happens  that  old  humdrum  books  retain  possession  long 
after  a  redly  good  one  has  made  its  appearance — one  every  way  desirable 
for  the  purpose.  We  trust,  however,  that  in  a  short  time  the  latter  of  the 
above  remarks  will  be  as  inapplicable  to  the  book  before  us,  as  the  former 
is ;  that  its  success  will  be  commensurate  with  its  merits. 

This  abridgement  of  the  larger  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antir 
qnities,"  undertaken,  by-the-bye,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bead  master  of 
one  of  our  great  public  schools,  admirably  supplies  a  long-felt  want,  espeo 
daily  in  classical  tuition — that  of  a  single  rolume,  of  portable  size,  ex- 
hibiting in  an  alphabetical  form  the  results  of  the  labours  of  modem 
scholars  in  both  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.     It  would  be  superfluous 


to  fipeak  here  of  tiie  larger  vrorlc,  tht  only  one  in  the  English  language 
worthy  of  the  name.  Of  the  *^  Ahridgement "  hefore  us,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  it  has  been  made  by  the  editor  of  the  original  work,  who  could 
thus  afibrd  to  leare  out  all  ostentatious  references,  controversial  discus- 
sions, and  other  trrelerant  matter ;  that  the  articles  are  clear  and  concise ; 
that  the  wood-cut  fllustrations  from  ancient  works  of  art  are  as  useful  as 
they  are  ornamental ;  and  that  altogether  the  work —  whether  regarded  as 
a  school-book,  or  as  a  manual  for  the  general  reader,  who  may  not  hare 
bad  the  advantage  of  n  dassieal  education — ^leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  only  thing  of  importance  we  miss  *  in  it  as  a  school  manual 
m  the  apt  quotations  fnan  original  writers  we  find  so  happily  interspersed 
among  the  old  Latin  books  of  the  eort,  now,  but  for  this,  well  superseded. 
Occasionally  a  line  or  two  from  a  Chreek  or  Latin  poet  would  give  life  to  a 
dull  article,  and  impress  the  mmn  points  upon  the  youthful  mind  even  more 
than  a  picture.  Tliis  is  the  only  drawback  that  occurs  to  us,  and  this  a 
good  master  is  eure  to  supply.  No  boy  who  has  reached  the  "  shell "  in 
any  of  our  public  schools  should  be  for  a  week  without  this  most  readable 
of  dictionaries. 


THB   XVOUSH   LAHOV^OB.      BT   a.    O.   LATHAK,   A.M.      SV0„  pp.  418. 

(Taylor  and.  Walton.) 

One  good  scholar-like  volume  on  a  subject  is  worth  a  shelf  of  inferior  works ; 
but,  somehow,  none  but  scholars  find  out  the  former,  how  much  soever  it 
may  be  advertised.  Our  chief  object,  then,  in  noticing  the  above  named 
work,  is  to  make  its  existence,  and,  in  some  measure,  its  merits,  known 
among  a  class  of  readers  to  whom  the  study  of  it  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial, but  many  of  whom  have  probably  never  yet  heard  of  it,  though  it  has 
now  been  before  the  public  six  years :  we  mean,  teachers  in  English 
schools.  Such  persons  would  find  their  daily  work  rendered  much  plea- 
santer,  and  much  eauer  too,  by  the  diligent  study  of  one  such  work  as 
this,  on  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  English  language.  Many  of 
tiiem  are  in  the  habit  of  frittering  away,  with  comparatively  little  profit,  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  spare  time  in  collecting,  and  spare  money  in 
reading,  a  variety  of  low  priced  grammars,  and  popular  little  books,  on  this 
and  kindred  subjects*    Now,  one  such  volume  as  the  above  would  be  to 

*  The  remark  we  have  ventured  to  make  in  the  text  is  still  more  applicable  to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  by  the  same  editor, 
in  3  very  large  8yo  volumes.  (We  are  not  aware  whether  tibere  is  an  abridgement 
of  thb  for  SCTOola.)  And,  strange  to  say,  excellent  as  the  work  is  (and  certainly  there 
is  no  other  book  of  the  sort  in  the  language  to  compete  with  it),  when  quotations 
from  Latin  'poets  are  given,  this  is  not  nnfrequently  done  in  an  English  version,  even 
unaccompanied  by  the  original  text,  e.  $,<,  twice  over  in  the  article  on  Ennius.  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  in  a  book  designed  for  scholars  ?  Surely  this  is  making 
tiie  book  too  English.  As  we  have  mentioned  the  work,  we  may  add  that  the  title 
gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  contents,  as  regards  either  extent  or  quality. 
Who  wonkl  suppose  that  it  embraces  the  fathers  of  Uie  Church,  and  also  heretics  of 
note  ?  Who  wovUd  losdc  hereior  an  account  (tiie  best  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune 
to  see),  of  the  works  oi  St.  Jerome  ?  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  low 
down,  in  point  of  date,  it  was  intended  to  come.  We  have  a  copious  account  of  The- 
odore Gaza,  who  died  a.d.  1478.  Many  of  the  articles  are  elaborate  dissertations, 
and  some  of  fliem  highly  interesting,  €,g.,  that  on  Epictetus.  The  genealogical 
tables,  to«,  ate  trf  great  vahie ;  and  the  engravings  of  coins,  thickly  scattered  over  the 
volumes^  give  it  a  liriog  character.  Altogether,  this  dictionary,  the  work  of  thirty- 
ax  sdiolars — all  nasaes  of  note—- who  have  made  great  use  too  of  the  best  German 
writers — is,  on  most  subjects  connected  with  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  in  the 
Christian  as  well  as  heathen  sense,  a  library  in  itself. 
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such  persons  a  library  in  itself.  Thoygb  they  might  be  startled,  at  the  first 
cost,  it  would  be  economy  in  the  long  run.  And  let  not  such  an  one  be 
alarmed  at  the  first  glance  at  the  inside,  or  exclaim,  "  This  is  too  hard  a 
book  for  me  ;  it  is  only  fit  for  those  who  have  studied  all  these  languages 
which  the  author  quotes :  the  very  characters  are  illegible  to  me."  Let 
liim  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  he  will  soon  find  that  there  is  not  so  much 
preliminary  scholarship  required  as  he  may  have  imagined.  Let  him,  though 
he  know  no  characters  but  those  of  his  mother  tongue,  read  through  the 
book  as  well  as  he  can,  and  we  will  answer  for  it  that  he  will,  at  the 
close,  find  himself  in  the  possession  of  much  larger  and  clearer  notions  of 
general  grammar,  and  especially  of  comparative  etymology,  than  he  would 
have  supposed  possible  at  the  outset.  He  will  find  here  an  historical  and 
analytical  view,  comprising  the  general  ethnographical  relations  of  the 
En^ish  language,  and  that,  too,  in  a  much  more  readable  form  than  he 
niiay  imagine.  He  must  be  prepared,  however,  to  meet  with  principles  ra- 
ther than  rules.  At  all  events,  it  will  set  him  thinking,  and,  in  whatever 
nook  or  corner  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  world  his  lot  may  be  cast,  ob- 
serving too ;  for  the  very  dialect  of  the  province  will  acquire  a  new  in- 
terest, and,  indeed,  help  him  in  his  studies. 

Lest  any  one  should  be  disheartened,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  Latin  and  Greek,  we  will  give,  in  conclusion,  a  short  extract 
in  Mr,  Latham's  own  words  : — 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  theory  of  our  language  is  best  understood  after  the  prac- 
tice of  it  has  been  acquired^  tne  fittest  disciplinal  study  in  general  grammar,  for 
the  native  of  any  country  whatever,  is  the  structure  of  his  own  mother  tongue.  It 
is,  however,  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  best  vehicles  for  grammatical  instruction 
in  the  abstract,  are  the  elements  of  foreign  languages ;  those  of  Greece  and  Home 
having  a  conspicuous  pre-eminence.  Even  if  this  position  be  true  of  the  lan- 
guages themselves,  it  is  not  true  of  the  giummars  wherein  they  ara  exhibited. 
For  a  practical,  but  superficial,  insight  into  the  logical  characters  of  the  parts  of 
speech, — for  a  useful,  but  loose,  estimate  of  the  powers  of  moods,  tenses,  casesy 
and  numbers, — for  points  of  this  sort,  I  am  not  prepared  to  accuse  the  usual  text- 
books in  the  classical  and  other  foreign  languages,  of  utter  insufficiency.  It  may^ 
indeed,  be  that  they  teach  these  matters  well ;  although,  for  my  own  part,  I  doubt 
whether,  unaccompanied  by  the  habit  of  composition,  thev  teach  them  at  all. 
Here,  however,  their  utility  ceases.  For  the  analogies  diat  determine  the  form  of 
^ords,  for  the  forces  that  effect  apparent  irregularities,  and  for  the  true  mechanism 
of  etymological  inflection,  they  substitute  arbitrary  rules  and  accumulated  excep- 
tions. They  teach  only  what  it  must  afterwards  cost  an  effort  to  unlearn.  Let 
that  language  exhibit  the  generalities  of  grammar,  wherein  the  study  of  the  theory 
is  least  traversed  by  that  of  the  practice.  Let  tlie  languages  of  Pericles  and  of 
Caesar  be  sought  after  for  their  own  transcendent  merits.  The  methods  that  teach 
these  most  conveniently  may  he  adhered  to  ;  but  by  no  means  should  a  grammar^ 
merely  aitificial,  be  mistaken  for  a  groundwork  in  the  principles  of  language." 

STORIES    FROM    FROISSARt.        BY   THE    BKV.    H.     P.    DUNSTKR,    M.A.      18m0, 

pp,  224.     {Masters.) 

**  To  encourage  all  valorous  hearts,  and  to  show  them  honourable  exam- 
ples." Such  is  the  motto  from  old  Froissart  himself,  prefixed  to  thi» 
volume  of  the  "  Juvenile  Englishman's  Library ;"  and  the  whole  book 
being  extracted,  and  well  selected  too,  from  the  pages  of  that  honest  old 
chronicler,  is  worthy  of  its  motto.  This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  a  child 
will  read,  and  read  with  profit.  There  is  a  freshness,  a  vividness,  a  pictur- 
ing forth  in  these  honest  old  chroniclers,  that  lays  hold  of  the  imagination 
at  once  ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  uprightness,  a  good  feeling,  a  nobleness, 
ihatinsensihliy  educates  the  heart ;  aye,  and  tends  to  a  manliness  of  intellect 
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too.  far  more  than  the  philosophizing,  the  partizanship,  the  religions  pre« 
jndices  too  often  foisted  into  modem  histories  for  the  young.  The  plan 
proposed  is  to  select  from  the  Chroniclers  certain  stories  suited  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  children^  regard  being  had  not  so  much  to  the  importance  of 
the  event  as  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative  ;  all  the  stories  in  the  same^ 
volume  to  be  from  the  same  writer,  and  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Thus  it  will  serve  not  only  to  illustrate  the  history,  manners,  and  customs 
of  a  particular  age,  but  also  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  parti- 
cular author.  We  heartily  wish  success  to  the  series,  of  which  this  is  but 
the  first-fruits. 


SHABFb's   LONDON    MAGAZINE   FOR   DECBMBBR,    1847. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  literature  (if  we  ought  not  rather  to  say  low-priced 
publications),  the  greatest  danger  perhaps  to  the  heads  as  well  as  to  the 
hearts  of  the  readers,  lies  in  the  flood  of  periodicals,  of  which  the  professed 
aim  is  chiefly  amusement.  In  such  cases  there  is  so  much  temptation  to 
pander  to  the  depraved  appetite  and  corrupt  taste  of  the  multitude,  that 
one  feels  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  any  publisher  who  rises 
above  all  this,  and  perseveres  in  catering  for  the  public  wholesome  rather 
than  high-flavoured  confectionary,  particularly  if  he  succeeds  in  any  fair 
measure  in  making  it  popular,  as  well  as  keeping  it  good.  Ic  then  be- 
comes the  duty  of  well-wishers  to  the  community,  and  above  all  of  the 
friends  of  general  education,  to  strive  to  make  it  profitable  to  him  in  re- 
turn ;  as  he  has  to  contend  agdnst  all  that  is  bad,  the  wise  and  the  good 
should  take  the  trouble  to  throw  in  any  influence  they  may  possess* 
as  a  make- weight  into  the  right  scale.  Such  a  debt  is  owing  to  the  spi- 
rited proprietor  of  the  above-named  magazine,  of  which,  as  a  most 
amusing  periodical,  ("  Lawless  for  ever !")  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say» 
that  it  is  a  safe  one.  And  let  no  one  cry  out,  that  this  is  but  negative 
praise  at  the  best.  We  might  as  easily,  and  with  no  less  justice  have  said, 
that  it  is  instructive  too  ;  witness  in  the  present  number,  •*  The  Sleep  of 
Plants  in  Winter,"  arid  "  Facts  in  the  East,  illustrative  of  Sacred  History ;" 
or,  that  the  tone  of  some  articles  is  elevating  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  the 
taste,  witness  in  the  same  number,  "  Fancies  about  Art."  Still,  to  our 
notion,  it  is  a  greater  matter  that  a  work  so  interesting  and  so  amusing 
should  at  the  same  time  be  safe;  no  personalities,  no  exciting  of  bad  pas- 
sions, no  ad  captandum  politics ;  no  pandering,  so  far  as  we  have  disco- 
vered, to  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  or  the  devil."  And  now  that  the  weekly 
numbers  are  to  be  discontinued  (which,  however,  we  upon  the  whole 
regret),  and  the  monthly  parts  are  to  be  enlarged  to  one  uniform  size,  and 
published  at  an  advanced  price,  all  which  seems  to  point  to  a  higher  class 
of  readers,  we  trust  we  may  look  for  a  still  higher  tone  throughout.  May 
Sharpe's  London  Magazine  long  maintain  the  character  it  has  gained 
during  the  first  four  volumes,  of  being  as  good  as  cheap,  often  improving,; 
idways  interesting. 


<£|:tractj$  from  C^atfiti,  ice. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  PUBLIC   CATECHISING. 


So  again  in  our  preaching*,  we  are  to  remember  that  we  are  speaktnpf  to  fellow* 
sinners,  the  salvation  of  whose  souls,  whose  everlasting  safety,  depends  on  the 
troths  which  we  are  laying  before  them ;  not  on  the  manner  in  which  we  deliver 
these  truths,  but  on  their  receiving  them,  and  their  receiving  lliemxEi^.'j^  W\si^\^^ 
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Speaking,  depend  on  die  manner  in  which  we  delirer  them.  If  eveiT  preacher 
would  think  of  this  when  he  prepares  his  sermon,  it  would  have  an  excellent  effect 
on  our  preaching.  We  should  avoid  extraneous  matter,  and  come  to  the  point, — 
to  those  great  doctrines  to  which  we  sliall  be  looking  when  we  ourselves  come  to 
die.  In  all  those  points  in  which  our  Church  differs  from  other  bodies  of  chris* 
:6ans,  I  believe  that  we  are  right,  and  they  wrong.  But  I  believe  that  what  our 
people  require  most  to  be  taug4it,  are  those  fundamental  truths  which  are  common 
10  jdl  christians.  I  am  speaking  of  England  generatijf—not  specially  •f  W^es. 
And  I  believe  that  there  is  generally  much  more  ignorance  of  the  fundaiaentais 
of  religion,  than  most  people  will  believe,  arising  chiefly  from  our  neglect  of  cate* 
ehising. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Church  of  England  enjoins  every  curate — i.e.,  every 
one  who  has  the  care  of  a  parish, — to  instnict  the  younger  members  of  his  flock 
every  Sunday,  publicly  in  church.  The  repeating  of  the  words  of  the  Church  ca- 
techism, at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  is  retained  in  many  parishes.  I  hope  that 
tiie  real  work  of  catechising  is  occasionally  still  in  force,  and  that  the  conviction  of 
its  necessity,  and  the  practice  of  it,  is  increasing.  For  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
shall  ever  see  vital  Christianity  generally  diffus^  among  our  people,  till  we,  the 
ministers  of  God's  word,  teach  the  children  publicly  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  this  purpose  I  do  not  know  of  any' better  method,  than  that  which  is 
enjoined  by  our  cnurch, — ^"  that  we  should,  in  the  afternoon  service,  after  the  se- 
cond lesson j^ catechise  the  children" — i.  e., not  make  them  merely  repeat  the  words, 
but  examine  them  as  to  the  sense,  and  thus  explain  to  them  that  which  our  Chuxch 
has  laid  doivn  as  necessary  for  babes  in  Christ  to  know. 

Wherever  this  goodly  custom  has  been  long  neglected,  there  may  arise  difficul- 
ties in  trying  to  re-establish  it,  of  which  the  several  incumbents  must  bq  better 
judges  than  I  can  be,  in  the  present  state  of  my  knowledge  of  the  diocese.  In  the 
mean  season  1  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  with  any  of  you  on  the  su^ect,  and 
may,  perhaps,  give  you  my  opinion  and  advice  more  fully  hereafter.  But  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  our  bounden  duly,  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  try  to 
comply  with  her  directions.  And  this  cannot  be  done,  unless  we  endeavour  to 
teach  publicly  to  the  children  of  our  parishes  such  portions  of  divine  truth  as  they 
are,  according  to  their  respective  a^es,  capsule  of  learning. 
.  No  one  in  these  days  supposes  that  the  whole  of  our  responsibility  is  confined 
to  our  perfonning  the  churcn  service  on  Sundays.  The  visitation  of  the  parish- 
ioners is  equally  important,  because  when  it  is  neglected  the  benefits  of  the  publio 
service  will  soon  cease ;  for  practically,  unless  the  clergyman  frequent  the  houses 
of  his  parishioners  for  spiritual  supervision,  they  will  soon  neglect  to  attend  his 
public  ministrations.  I"  conceive  that  there  is  no  practical  dincrence  of  opinion 
about  this.  There  may  be  men  who  neglect  this  duty,  but  even  they  would  hardly 
regard  such  negligence  as  defensible.  Whereas,  about  teaching  the  youBger 
members  of  the  padsh,  I  conceive  that  a  great  practical  mistake  does  exist  in 
ereiy  part  of  the  kingdom.  And  I  am  convinced,  that,  till  we  come  back  to  cate* 
chising  practically,  we  shall  never  bring  back  a  general  receiving  of  the  truth. 

I  was  so  convinced  of  this  when  I  began  my  ministrations,  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  that  I  have  catechised  in  every  cure  which  I  have  ever  held ;  and  I  believe 
ibat  I  have  been  able  to  see  God's  blessing  on  this  part  of  my  labour  more  than  xm 
any  other,  and  if,  by  your  assistance,  I  could  see  this  custom  re-established,  as 
l^e  general  practice  of  the  diocese,  I  should  die  in  hopes  that  I  had  not  wasted 
my  life  in  trying  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Church. 

But  if  catechising  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  directed  to  those  points  which 
children  can  fully  understand, — to  those  essentials  to  which  we  ourselves  shall  be 
looking,  when  we  come  to  die.  There  are  many  points  of  doctrine  which  aie 
in  themselves  very  important.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  their  importance, 
but  a  dying  christian  will  be  praying,  that  God's  Holy  Spirit  may  be  sanctifying 
him,  aud  cleansing  away  his  remaining  imperfections — that  our  Heavenly  Father 
may  accept  him  for  Christ's  sake;  and  I  believe  that,  if  we  can  implant  these 
Uessed  truths  in  the  minds  and  understandings  of  our  children,  the  seed  so  sown 
•  will,  by  God's  mercy,  in  many  cases  bear  fruit  unto  eternal  life.-- Primary  Charge 
sf  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Afapk,  1847. 
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PUBLIC   CATECHISING  IN  THE   CHUBCH. 

Thx  following,  originally  printed  for  distribution  in  the  pariah  of  Roy- 
fltone,  Yorkahire,  is  published  ac  a  tract  for  geneial  circulation^  by  Mr, 
Handbon  of  Leeda. 

^fnin  up  (Catechiie)  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 

Jhvu.  zzii.  6. — Marginal  TYam. 

Catechising  is  of  divine  Institution,  and  hath  been  obsenred  in  all  ages  of  tha 
Chnich. 

Moses,  by  God's  command,  enjoins  the  priests  to  teach  the  laws  of  God  to  chil- 
dren in  the  public  assemblies :  *'  Gather  tne  people  together,  men  and  women  and 
children — that  their  children  which  have  not  known  any  thing  may  hear,  and  learn 
to  fear  the  LcKrd  ^our  God.**  (Deut.  xxxi.  12, 13.)  Our  Lord  renews  the  same 
charge  to  his  ministers  in  that  command  to  St.  Peter :  Feed  my  lambt.  (John  xxi. 
15.)  In  obedience  to  whidi  divine  laws,  the  duty  of  ministers  instructing  the 
yonnger  sort  hath  been  duly  observed  as  well  among  Jews  as  Christians.  For  the 
Jews,  Josephus  tells  us,  they  were  above  all  things  careful  that  their  children 
should  be  instructed  in  the  law,  and  there  was  in  every  village  an  instructor  of 
babes,  to  which  St.  Paul  seems  to  allude  (Romans  ii.  20.)  The  general  practice 
of  the  Jews  was  imitated  by  the  Christians,  as  all  their  other,  pious  usages  were^ 
and  nnce  our  Saviour  had  also  approved  and  commanded  it,  in  particuhir  to  St. 
Peter,  he  ordained  St  Mark  to  be  the  first  catechist." — Dean  Comber. 

We  find  these  eminent  persons  noted  to  us  in  scripture  that  were  catechised. 
.The  first  was  Theophilus,  of  whom  St  Luke  testifieth :  *'  It  seemed  good  to  me  to 
write  to  thee  in  order,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  con- 
eeming  which  thou  wert  (catechised  or)  instructed."  (Acts  i.  6.)  The  second 
was  Apollos,  of  whom  St.  Luke  gives  this  conunendation,  that  he  was  mighty  in 
the  scriptnres,  and  this  man  was  catechised  or  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
(Acta  xriii.  25.)  The  third  was  St  Timothy,  of  whom  St.  Paul  testifies  that  he 
had  known  the  scriptures  from  a  child.  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.)  And  in  one  place  nien- 
tioh  ia  made  both  of  the  catechist  and  the  catechised : — Let  him  that  is  catechised 
in  the  word  minister  to  the  catcchiser,  &c.     (Gal.  vi.  6.) — Bishop  Andrews, 

The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world,  in  accordance  with  tl>ese  divine 
precepts  and  practices,  has  always  eiyoined  public  catechising,  of  which  the  Engr 
fiah  Church  ia  a  witness.  In  the  fii-st  rubric  after  the  Catechism  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  it  is  enjoined :  '*  The  curate  of  every  parish  shall  diligently, 
upon  Sundays  and  holy  days,  af^er  the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  openly  in 
£e  chnrch,  instruct  and  examine  so  many  children  of  his  parish  sent  unto  him, 
as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of  the  catechism. 

The  importance  of  catechisiug  has  been  enforced  by  the  greatest  divines  in  the 
Church.  The  catechism  itself  was  c\nsiLy  compiled  by  the  reformer  Cranmer, 
.and  when  the  martp,  Bishop  Bidley,  heard  that  the  papists  condemned  the  cate- 
chism, he  exclaimed,  *'  O  malice  oi  the  devil !  most  spitefully  injurious  to  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind  purchased  by  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed  Satan  could  not  suffer  that 
.so  itreat  a  light  [the  catechism]  should  be  spread  abroad  in  the  world.  He  saw 
wefi  enouffh  that  nothing  was  able  to  destroy  nis  kingdom  so  much  as  if  children, 
being  icouy  instructed  in  religion,  should  learn  to  know  Christ  while  they  are: 

**  Blessed  be  they  that  have  set  on  foot  that  blessed  way.  of  catechising,  that 
after  great  professions  we  may  not  be  ignorant  of  small  things." — Dr.  Donne. 

The  great  usefulness  and  necessity  of  catechising  plainly  appears  by  experience. 
For  it  very  seldom  happens  that  children  which  have  not  been  catechised  have 
VPf  dear  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  for  want  of 
this  are  incapable  of  receiving  any  great  benefit  by  sermons,  which  suppose  per- 
•om  to  be  instructed  in  the  main  principles  of  religion.  And  \<re  ha.\e  ha^  ^d. 
c^pcrimctf  dtihisia  our  age,  and  among  other  dismal  effects  ol  o\xt  \a.\i&  qanVI  ^^^'Oir 
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fusions,  [the  rebellion,  in  wliicli  both  the  king  and  primate  of  England  were  mur- 
dered} this  is  none  of  the  least  that  public  catechising  was  almost  wholly  disused. 
For  had  catechising  of  children  been  continued,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  age 
would  ha:ve  been  infested  with  fewer  errors,  and  with  fewer  schisms;  and  that 
theri^  would  not  have  been  so  much  apostacy  from  the  fundamentals  of  religion." 
— Archiishop  TilloUon,  ■       ' 

.  *;^Jih£  neglect  of  this  duty  makes  the  discourses  of  the  pulpit  of  very  little  use. 
People  do  not  understand  *the  very  words  made  use  of  in  the  Gospel." — Bishop 
WiUott, 

In  the  records' which  have  come  down  to  us  of  those  who  most  zealously  minis- 
tered in  tlie  Church,  we  always  ^d  them  diligent  catechisers.  To  give  two  or 
three  insUtnceis:  of  Bishop  Jewell  it  is  recorded,  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
VI,  he  beci^e  a  zealous  promoter  of  reformation,  and  a  preacher  and  catechiser. 
.  It  was  the.  custom  of  that  godly  priest,  Richard  Hooker,  to  preach  once  every 
Sunday,  and  he  or  his  curate  to  catechise  after  the  second  lesson  in  the  evening 
piravcr. 

Of  that  pattern  of  parish  priests,  George  Herbert,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
he  did  not  neglect  to  do  himself  what  he  so  earnestly  urges  upon  others  in  his 
"  Country  Parson.". 

Foe  the  insti-uction  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  ofpiety,  Dr.  Hammond's  custom 
was  the  same.  And  at  his  catechising.  Bishop  Fell  tells  us,  parents  and  elder 
fioits  wdre  wont  to  be  present,  and  from  whence  (as  he  with  condltNrt  was  used  to 
say)  they  reaped  more  benefit  than  from  his  sermons. 

John  Kettiewell,  ^'  Coleshill's  saint,"  as  he  has  been  well  named,  is  said  to  have 
bad  an  excellent  talent  in  the  catechetical  method,  and  he  was  not  wanting  to  im- 
prove the  same,  botli  on  himself  and  on  others  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls  was  in- 
trusted. 

Bishop  Bull,  when  a  parish  priest,  was  too  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tage of  catechising,  to  neglect  an  institution  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  pro- 
mote piety  and  religion. 

"  I  shall  every  aay  bless  my  Lord  God,"  writes  the  learned  and  pious  Dr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  "  as  for  all  others,  so  in  particular  for  the  great  blessing  be- 
stowed upon  me,  that  I  was  at  a  convenient  age  presented  by  my  sureties  in  bap- 
tism, to  ratifv  the  vow  which  they  made  for  me,  and  to  receive  ihe  benediction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  being  :first  instmcted  in  the  Chmx^h  catechism  by  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  from  whose  lips  I  learned  more  good  lessons  than  from  many 
popular  sermons. 

There  is  no  one  thing  whereof  I  repent  so  much,  laments  Bishop  Hall,  the 
pious  author  of  "  Hall's  Contemplations,"  as  not  to  have  bestowed  more  hours  on 
this  public  exercise  of  catechising ;  in  regard  whereof,  I  could  quarrel  with  my 
very  sermons,  and  wish  that  a  great  part  of  them  had  been  exchanged  for  this 
preaching  conference.  Condemn  it  not,  my  brethren,"  adds  the  good  bishop, 
**  for  the  easy  and  noted  homeliness ;  the  most  excellent  and  beneficent  things^are 
most  familiar." 

Well  might  Archdeacon  Bay  ley,  who  has  recently  gone  to  his  rest  (1847),  ob- 
serve, **  from  the  earliest  to  the*  present  day,  the  fathers  of  our  church,  acloud  of 
witnesses,  have  never  ceased  to  urge  catechising  with  the  force  of  reason,  autho- 
rity, and  example." 

Let  all  devoted  Churchmen  of  all  ranks,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  therefore,  act  up 
to  the  following  order,  which  is  placed  after  the  catechism  in  the  Prayer  Book : — 

'*  All  fathers,  mothers,  masters  ,and  dames,  shall  cause  their  children,  servants, 
and  apprentices  to  come  to  the  Church  at  the  time  appointed,  and  obediently  to 
hear,  and  be  ordered  by  the  curate,  until  such  time  as  they  have  learned  all  that  is 
.here  appointed  for  them  to  learn." 


THE  NATIONAL  80CIETT  AND   RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION. 

In  their  last  report,  your  committee  congratulated  the  members  of  the  socie^ 

on  the  triumph  and  success  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  society  was  founded. 

■And  if  there  was  at  that  time  reason  for  such  congratulation,  there  is  still  greater 

reason  for  it  now.    Scarcely  had  that  report  been  ieaj9L,'\)elotfeiiifcwsSi^ct  of  .the 
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education  of  the  poor  began  to  be  discussed  on  all  sides  to  an  almost  unpreee* 
deuted  extent.     Throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  which  has  just  elapsed,  it 
has  been  treated  of  in  many  very  able  pamphlets,  and  recently  at  numerous 
public  meetings,  and  in  protracted  debates  of  both  houses  of  parliament    And 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  one  great  result  of  all  these  discussions  has  been 
to  show  that  the  wisest  men  have  now  practically  come  to  the  same  conclusions, 
on  several  important  points,  as   have  been  maintained   by  this  society  from 
its  earliest  foundation.     The  fundamental  principle  of  this  society, — a  prin- 
ciple which  now  seems  happily  to  be  very  generally  recognised  and  approved — 
has  ever  been,  that  all  education,  deserving  the  name,  must  be  based  upon  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  education,  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  cannot  rightly  be  said 
to  be  carried  on,  where  definite  religious  belief  and  religious  principle  do  not 
pervade  the  whole  teaching  of  a  school.      Your  committee  believe,  that  much 
fewer  persons  than  formerly  are  now  to  be  found  who  would  contend,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  education  that  special  religious  instruction  (as  it  was  called) 
should  be  given  in  a  school ;  and  who  thiuk  that  the  children  of  persons  of  all  re- 
ligious tenets  may  safely  be  placed  in  the  same  school,  under  the  same  teacher, 
;and  be  taught  those  geueral  truths  of  religion  only  on  which  all  their  parents  are 
4igreed.    Against  such  a  notion  the  National  Society  has  always  entered  its  ear- 
nest protest;  contending,  that  to  profess  to  be  educating  a  child,  and  yet  to  make 
nought,  or  to  make  light,  of  definite  religious  belief  and  principle,  is  to  engender 
in  youth  the  most  fatal  habit  of  mind  and  thought,  and  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
all  religion  in  the  breast.  The  children  brought  up  in  such  a  school  would  breathe 
.an  atmosphere  of  hesitancy  and  doubt  on  almost  all  matters  of  revelation ;  and  the 
necessary  tendency  of  such  a  scheme  would  seem  to  be,  to  produce  in  their  yoimg 
minds  a  coldness  towards  roligion,if  not  to  stamp  them  with  a  positive  scepticism. 
Agaiu,  others  have  said,  that  while  they  agreed  with  the  National  Society  in  re- 
jecting the  notion  of  placing  children  in  a  school  where  the  master  should  so  con» 
trive  to  generalise  rofigion,  as  to  inculcate  nothing  except  what  men  of  all  forms 
.and  shades  of  religious  opiuion  might  be  brought  to  agree  upon,  yet  that  another 
scheme  was  feasible,  for  educating  together  all  children,  irrespective  of  religious 
tenets ;  namely,  that  the  schoolmaster  should  professedly  and  distinctly  impart  se- 
Msular  and  literary  instruction  only ;  and  that  certain  fixed  hours  should  be  set 
^part,  at  which  the  ministers  of  religion  might  attend,  in  separate  rooms,  to  teach 
religious  belief  and  religious  principle.    To  this  plan  the  society  has  ever  opposed 
Jts  leading  principle, — that  education  is  not  education,  unless  religion  is  throu^- 
out  its  pervading  essence.  For  education  means  much  more  than  instruction.  To 
•educate  a  child,  the  master  must  do  more  than  impart  certain  lessons.    The  mas- 
ter should  be  more  than  a  clever  expert  teacher,     i  ou  want  to  bring  mind  in  con- 
tact with  mind;  the  mature  mind  of  a  religious  master  in  contact  with  the  im- 
pressible mind  of  his  scholar.    You  want  the  inneiinost  spirit  of  the  man  to  hold 
>€<mverse  with  the  innermost  spirit  of  the  child.    You  want  the  heart  of  the  child 
'to  catch  some  of  the  holy  fire  of  religion  which  should  burn  in  the  breast  of  the 
master,  and  breathe  through  all  his  actions,     lleligion  is  not  only  imparted  in 
set  lessons,  but  in  the  whole  course  of  school  discipline,  by  example,  by  gesture, 
by  look,  by  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  by  a  kind  of  mental  contagion  which  may  be  un- 
derstood, though  it  can  hardly  be  described.     To  use  the  eloquent  words  of  a 
.living  bishop  of  our  church,  "Dogmatic  tlieology  has  been,  alas,  too  often  made 
most  secular  instruction  :  ciphering  may  be  maae  religious."     Do  what  you  will, 
the  child  will  look  up  to  the  schoolmaster  as  his  educator ;  and  the  schoolmaster 
will  mainly  contribute  to  form,  not  only  the  future  mechanic,  but  the  future  man. 
And  shall  the  schoolmaster  be  one  who  is  forbidden  to  name  the  name  of  Christ? 
Nay,  if  you  will  give  the  child  a  chance  of  growing  up  a  religious  being,  the  mas- 
ter must  be  a  person  who  is  religious.     He  must  be  one  whose  spirit  will  prompt 
•and  urge  him,  upon  every  occasion,  to  seize  the  moment  when  the  heart  of  an 
erring  child  is  warm  and  malleable,  for  impressing  it  indelliby  with  some  of  the 
touching  words,  or  with  the  still  more  touching  example,  of  our  Saviour^     No  one 
.  has  such  opportunities  as  the  schoolmaster  for  doing  this.    But  if  the  master  is 
not  permitted,  nay  bound,  thus  to  bring  forward  the  doctrines  and  precepts  ot 
Christianity,  and  to  found  all  his  rules  and  his  disciplme  \rpoii  iVem,— M  ^^-ea 
.things  aie  noi  Jaterworea  nutursiUy  with  the  daily  school  xouX\Tie«\>\x\.  ^i&  i&si^ys 
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tM^t  in  a  eold,  set,  fonnal  way,  at  stated  inierfals, — ^then,  at  the  very  lest,  the 
chud  insensibly  leaiDS  to  look  upon  religion  as  a  medicinal  drug  to  be  occasionally 
Kesorted  to,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  very  bread  of  life.  Beligion  has,  in- 
deed, its  truths  and  its  mysteries,  which  should  be  taught  to  the  child  at  stated 
times,  and  exhibited  to  Inm  as  matters  for  his  docile  belief  and  humble  reverence. 
Bnt  it  is  altogether  unsound  to  make  that  branch  of  religion  whieh  relates  to  the 
working  of  one's  own  mind  and  consciousness,  to  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts 
find  acts,  a  by-part  in  a  child's  education,  to  teach  it  as  a  thing  existing  by  itself, 
and  standing  apart  from  the  general  interests  and  concerns  of  roan.  In  tne  case 
of  every  man  who  is  brought  within  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  religion  is  at 
all  times  working  at  his  heart,  and  taking  a  part  in  his  every  act,  bringing  a  sa- 
vour of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death.  The  living  energy  of  religion  is 
lequisite  for  all  men,  but  especially  for  the  poor ;  it  alone  can  enable  them  to 
transmute  their  hard  necessities  into  duties,  and  be  content  in  the  place  of  hap- 
piness to  look  for  blessedness.  On  these  grounds  your  committee  have  the  great- 
^t  satisfieu^tion  in  reiterating  their  firln  conviction,  that  the  society's  plan  of  basing 
education  upon  a  defiaite  religious  ground,  and  of  placing  a  master  in  every 
school  who  shall  be  expected  to  inculcate  freely  his  religious  feelings  and  opinions,, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  two  plans  above  referred  to,  is  at  length  duly  appre- 
eiated  throughout  the  country. — Report  of  the  National  Society,  1847. 


JOH^r  POTITDB,  THE  FOUNDEB  OF  THE  BAOOED  SCHOOLS. 

John  Pounds,  the  cripple  and  the  cobbler,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  nature's 
true  nobility,  was  bom  in  Portsmouth  in  1766.  His  father  was  a  sawyer,  em- 
ployed in  the  royal  dock  yard.  At  15,  young  Pounds  metwith  an  accident  which 
disabled  him  for  life.  Dnring  a  great  part  of  his  benevolent  career,  he  lived  in  a 
small  weather-boarded  tenement  in  St.  Mary's  Street,  Portsmouth,  where  he  might 
be  seen  every  day,  seated  on  his  stool,  mending  shoes  in  the  midst  of  his  busy  lit- 
tle school.  One*  of  his  amusements  was  that  of  rearing  singing  birds,  jays,  and 
parrots,  which  he  so  perfectly  domesticated  that  they  lived  harmoniously  with  his 
cats  and  guinea  pigs.  Often,  it  is  said,  mi^t  a  canary  bird  be  seen  perched  upon 
one  shoulder,  and  a  cat  upon  the  other.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, when  his  scholars  became  so  numerous,  he  was  able  to  keep  fewer  of  these 
domesticated  creatures.  Poor  as  he  was,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  hard 
labour  of  his  hands,  he  nevertheless  adopted  a  little  crippled  nephew,  whom  he 
educated,  and  cared  for  with  truly  paternal  love,  and,  in  the  end,  established  com- 
fortably in  life.  It  was  out  of  &is  connection  that  his  attempts  and  success  in 
the  work  of  education  arose.  He^  thought,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  boy  would 
learn  better  with  a  companion ;  he  obtained  one,  the  son  of  a  wretchedly  poor 
mother ;  then  another  and  another  was  added,  and  he  found  so  much  pleasure  in 
his  emnloyment,  and  was  the  means  thereby  of  effecting  so  much  good,  that  in 
the  end  the  number  of  his  scholars  amounted  to  about  forty,  including  a  dozen 
little  girls. 

His  humble  workshop  was  about  six  feet  by  eighteen,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
would  sit,  engaged  in  that  labour  by  which  ne  won  his  bread,  and  attending,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  studies  of  the  little  crowd  around  him.  So  efficient  was 
John  Pounds'  mode  of  education,  to  say  nothing  about  its  being  perfectly  gratui- 
tous, that  the  candidates  were  always  numerous.  He,  however,  invariably  gave 
the  preference  to  the  worst  as  well  as  the  poorest  children — to  the  "  little  black- 
gnards,"  as  he  used  to  call  them.  He  has  been  known  to  follow  such  to  the  town 
quay,  and  offer  them  the  bribe  of  a  roasted  potato  if  they  would  come  to  his 
school.    His  influence  on  these  degraded  children  was  extraordinary. 

As  a  teacher  his  manners  were  pleasant  and  facetious.  He  amused  the  *'  little 
blackguards"  while  he  taught  them.  Many  hundred  persons  now  living  usefully 
and  creditably  in  life,  owe  the  whole  formation  of  their  character  to  him.     He 

SLvethem  **  book-learning,"  and  taught  them  to  cook  their  own  victuals  and  mend 
eir  shoes.    He  was  not  only  frequently  their  doctor  and  nurse,  but  their  pfaiy- 
fellow.    No  wonder  was  it,  tnerefore,  that  when,  on  New  Year's  Day,  lt)39,  he- 
suddenly  died,  at  the  age  of  72,  the  children  wept,  and  even  fainted,  on  hearing 
of  their  loss,  and  for  a  long  time  were  oveiw\iehiie(SL  mth.  wrra^  vcAtiQi&sAjetuatioD. 
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They  indeed  had  lost  a  friend  and  benefactor.    Such,  truly,  was  the  noble  founder 
of  the  first  ragged  school. — Howiti*$  JourruU, 


SUNDAY.  80HOOI.9  NOT  ALL  CLEAB  GAIN. 

Sunday  schools  (ff^Q^  and  peful,  where  no  better  means  can  be  found  for 
training  ncslected  duldven  to  nabits  of  reverence  and  love^  have  been  made  U> 
desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  their  hours  of  toil  and  gloom,  ana  their  stifling  atmos- 
phere. It  once  happened  that  an  amiable  woman,  who  worked  hard  during  the 
greater  j^art  of  her  own  Sabbath  in  the  vocation  of  Sunday-school  teaching,  spoke 
with  all  intentional  kindness  and  anxious  feelin£;  to  a  rebellious  intelligent  little 
girl — ^  My  dear,  I  hope  you  will  never  be  naughty  again,— try  to  be  good,  child, 
and  when  you  die,  you  wiU  go  to  heaven,  and  there  my  dear,  every  day  win 
be  like  Sunday."  "  Oh !  my  lady ;  that  will  be  very  dull"  The  child  came  to 
-school  at  nine  o'clock*  spdt  over  the  Bible  or  the  Catechism  till  eleven ;  was  taken 
to  morning  service  afterwards :  sent  home — perhaps  a  mile  or  two— -possibly  wet 
throus^h— -hurried  over  her  frugal  meal — was  ordered  back  to  go  to  church  again, 
at  half  past  two  or  three  o'clock — ^then  returned  to  school  to  be  stuffed  a  second 
time,  or  it  might  be  scolded — taught  theology  and  learning  beyond  her  age,  or 
excited  by  the  false  motive  of  emulation  to  supplant  her  sister  or  her  neighbour  in 
the  class,  instead  of  being  won  to  Christ  and  to  religion  trough  love  and  happi- 
ness and  charity.    Can  such  a  system  as  this  yield  good  results  ? 

If  Sunday  schools  are  to  be  advantageous,  no  child  or  teacher  should  be  al- 
lowed to  work  in  them  beyond  two  hours  iu  the  day.  One  hour  in  the  morning 
of  eyery  day  excepting  Sunday,  probably  made  use  of  during  three  months  only, 
has  been  found  sufficient  time  for  teaching  a  commonly  intelligent  girl  of  eleven 
years  her  religious  duties,  with  reading  and  writing  enough  to  enable  her  after- 
wards to  write  a  perfectly  legible,  though  not  a  perfectly  well  spelt  letter ;  and  it 
is  a  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  a  Sunday-school  once  got  up,  for  two  hours  in  the 
day,  daring  six  months,  in  a  wild  country  villan^e,  people  were  found,  thirty  years 
after,  capable  of  reading  their  Bible,  who  had  received  no  other  instruction.  But, 
as  these  schools  are  usually  conducted,  hardly  a  Sabbath  hour  is  spared  during 
which  the  hard-working,  daily-labouring  father  can  enjoy  his  children's  society ; 
children  overworked ;  teachers  ovemvorked ;  clergy  overworked :  and  this  upon  the 
holy  day  of  rest ! — 3fu$  Murray, 

HINT  TO   BAD   ^VBITEnS. 

A  BAD  hand-writing  ought  never  to  be  forgiyen — it  is  shameful  indolence. 
Indeed,  sending  a  badly-written  letter  to  a  fellow  creature  is'  as  impudent  an  act 
4a  I  know  of.  Can  thm  be  any  thing  more  unpleasant  than  to  open  a  letter, 
which  at  once  shows  that  it  will  require  hours  to  decipher  ?  Besides,  the  effect 
of  the  letter  is  gone  if  we  must  spell  it.  Strange — we  carefully  avoid  troubling 
other  people,  even  with  trifles,  or  to  appear  before  them  in  dress  which  shows 
•negligence  or  carelessness :  and  yet,  nothing  is  thought  of  giving  the  disagreeable 
tronble  of  reading  a  badly- written  letter.  Although  many  people  maynothaye 
made  a  brilliant  career  by  their  penmanship,  yet  I  know  that  not  a  few  have  their 
prospects  rained  by  a  bad  hand-writing." — Niebukr, 

SyiLS   OF  HABITUAL  NOyXL  BEADING. 

It  cannot  but  be  injurious  that  the  human  mind  should  never  be  called  into 
effort.  The  habit  of  receiving  pleasure  without  any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the 
mere  excitement  of  curiosity  and  sensibility,  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the 
woxst  effects  of  habitual  novel  reading.  Those  who  confine  their  reading  to  such 
hooks  dwarf  their  own  faculties,  and  finally  reduce  their  uuderstauding  to  a 
deplQfahle  imbecility.  Like  idle  morning  visitors,  the  brisk  and  breathless 
periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  profitless  succession ;  each,  indeed,  fur  the 
moment  of  its  stay,  prevents  the  pain  of  vacancy,  while  it  iudul&^es  the  love  of 
doth ;  but  altogether,  Uiey  leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul,  I  mean),  flat 
end  exhausted,  incapable  of  attending  to  her  own  concerns,  and  unfitted  ior  the 
coftfcnatkm  of  more  imtional  guests.-^Coleridye, 
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HANAOEMENT  CLAUSES. 

An  official  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  tlie  secretary  of  the  Council 
on  Education  and  certain  memhers  of  the  clergy,  from  which  we  sekct  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
Council  Office,  Whitehall,  November  24,  1847. 

Very  reverend  Sir, — I  have  submitted  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  council  your 
letter,  dated  November  17,  in  which,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Board,  (to  inquire  into  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  relative  to  the  management  clauses  of  school 
deeds)  you  ask,  whether  "  the  promoters  of  education  throughout  the  country 
have  the  same  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  constitution  of  their  schools  as  has  been 
hitherto  conceded  to  them,  both  by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  by  the  National 
Society." 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you,  that  though  the  minute 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  is  dated  June  28,  1847,  the  administration  of  their 
lordships,  in  relation  to  school  deeds,  as  described  in  that  minute,  has  imdergone 
.  no  material  practical  change  during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half.  You  wiU  find 
.  the  circumstances  in  which  the  practice  of  this  office  originated,  described  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  Bristol  Deanery  Board,  dated  October  6,  1847,  a  copy  of 
which  I  enclose  for  your  information.  The  facts  related  in  this  letter  appeared  t» 
their  lordships  to  require  their  interference  to  secure  the  legal  estate  of  parochial 
schools  from  the  consequences  of  local  mismanagement.  The  Committee  of 
Council  have  not,  either  recently  or  for  some  years  past,  accepted  the  choice  of  the 
local  promotei*s  of  national  schools,  as  in  all  respects  determining  the  constitution 
of  these  schools ;  on  the  contrary,  their  lordships  have  required,  as  a  condition  of 
their  grants,  not  only  security  for  the  legal  estate,  but  that  the  terms  of  union  with 
the  National  Society  should  form  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  schools  connected 
with  that  society. 

Their  lordships  have  accordingly  embodied  these  terms  of  union  in  certai» 
management  clauses,  which  are  set  forth  in  their  minute  of  June  28,  1847,  and 
have  declared,  in  that  minute,  that  they  regard  those  clauses  as  essential  for  the 
constitution  of  Church  of  England  schools  connected  with  that  society.  Accord- 
ingly, in  parishes  in  which  there  were  literate  and  respectable  laymen  who  were- 
■honifide  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  who,  by  their  subscriptions  and 
exertions,  had  testified  their  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  my  lords  have  felt 
►it  to  be  their  duty  to  require,  that  certain  of  these  lay  parishioners  should,  in  strict 
■  accordance  with  the  terms  of  union  with  the  National  Society,  be  associated  with 
the  clergyman,  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

Their  lordships  have  provided  for  the  superintendence  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion by  the  parochial  clergyman,  and  for  the  settlement  of  any  question  relative  to- 
'  such  religious  instruction  by  an  appeal  to  the  diocesan,  whose  decision  is  to  be- 
^ final.  The  clergyman  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  has  a 
casting  vote,  and  he  may  also  appoint  his  curate  or  curates  members  of  the  board.. 
Due  provision  is  therefore  made  for  his  occupying  a  position  of  dignity  and  in- 
fiuence  in  the  general  management  of  the  school,  while  the  arrangements  for  the 
election  of  the  gommittee  confirm  that  influence,  and  afford  him  security  against^ 
factious  opposition. 

Their  lordships  have  listened  with  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  the  local  pro- 
moters of  schools  upon  all  questions  relative  to  the  adaptation  of  any  particular 
clause  to  the  circumstances  of  a  parish ;  and,  wherever  they  could  do  so  without 
the  violation  of  some  fundamental  principle,  they  have  been  disposed  to  concur 
with  such  suggestions. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  on  this  subject,  will 

explain  to  you  the  course  which  their  lordships  have  adopted  in  large  towns  aa4 

j)opulous  districts.    From  this  account  you  will  readily  infer,  what  has  been  the- 

coarse  of  administratiun  in  purely  rural  districts.    In  those  cases,  however,  iiii 
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which  the  local  promoters  of  schools  connected  with  the  National  Society  have 
proposed  a  departure  from  the  ohvious  meaning  and  intention  of  the  terms  of 
union  with  that  society,  their  lordships  have  felt  it  to  he  their  duty  to  maintain  the 
principles  involved  in  those  terms  of  union. 

In  the  early  period  of  their  administration,  hefore  the  necessity  for  such  inter- 
ference hiid  become  apparent,  clauses  of  the  most  various  and  questionable  cha- 
racter had  been  inserted  in  school  deeds,  forcibly  illustrating  tne  fact,  that  the 
discretion  of  the  local  managers  cannot  be  accepted  instead  of  general  rules. 

As  examples,  I  may  enumerate  arrangements  by  which  the  parochial  character 
of  the  school  was  unnecessarily  departed  from ;  the  management  being  confided 
to  clergymen  of  several  surrounding  parishes  and  their  successors,  or  even,  though 
rarely,  to  the  trustees  of  the  church,  though  resident  in  different  and  remote  parts 
of  England,  or  to  the  patron  of  the  benefice,  even  when  the  patronage  was  vested 
in  a  non-resident  corporation ;  or,  in  rarer  fases,  to  municipal  or  other  officers, 
without  any  other  provision  as  to  their  qualification ;  or  power  was  given  to  some 
person  or  persons  to  appoint  managers  without  any  definition  of  their  qualifica- 
tions ;  or  a  school  erected  in  one  ecclesiastical  district  has  been  under  the  superin 
tendence  of  a  clergyman  in  another  ecclesiastical  district,  who  has  resisted  all 
interference  with  management  by  the  parochial  minister. 

In  other  cases,  though  the  constitution  was  parochial,  no  laymen  (whaterer  might 
be  their  zeal,  sacrifices,  or  exertions)  were  admissible  to  the  management,  which 
.was  Tested  exclusively  in  the  clergyman.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that, 
except  where  no  literate  and  respectable  lay  subscribers  to  the  school  are  resi- 
dent in  the  parish,  such  a  constitution  is  not  adapted  either  to  conciliate  general 
opinion,  or  to  meet  the  views  of  parliament  in  making  provision  towards  the  sup- 
port of  parochial  schools  out  of  public  funds.  The  general  adoption  of  such  a  con- 
stitution appeared  to  their  lordships  to  be  likely  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  laity, 
as  to  the  application  of  adequate  funds  from  the  public  resources  to  the  support 
of  institutions,  from  the  management  of  which  they  were  to  be  excluded.  When, 
however,  in  any  parish,  there  are  no  literate  and  respectable  lay  subscribers  to  the 
school,  who  are  bonii  fide  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  their  lordships 
have,  by  clause  C,  provided  that  the  management  of  the  school  shall  devolve  on 
the  clergyman  alone,  until  the  bishop  shall  direct  that  a  committee  of  the  subscri- 
bers be  appointed. 

In  other  cases,  it  was  proposed  to  their  lordships  to  substitute  for  the  rule  of 
the  National  Society ,Vhich  enables  any  member  oi  the  committee  of  management 
to  submit  any  question  relative  to  the  religious  instruction  to  the  diocesan ,  another 
rule,  enabling  any  single  member  of  the  committee  to  bring  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  mocesan  any  question  whatever  relative  to  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  giving  the  diocesan  power,  on  the  appeal  of  this  single  member,  to  set 
aside  any  decision  of  the  committee,  even  thdugh  it  should  have  been  adopted  by 
every  member  except  the  appellant.  Their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  there  are 
no  precedents  in  Englbh  institutions,  for  so  complete  a  subjection  of  a  body  of 
local  managers  to  any  central  authority. 

The  definition  of  the  qualification  of  the  electors  and  managers  has  been  the 
'subject  of  another  suggestion,  differing  from  the  terms  of  union  with  the  National 
SocietT.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  words  ^  members  of  the 
Churcn  of  England,''  used  in  the  terms  of  union  with  the  National  Society,  the 
qoalification,  *'  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,"  or  the  words  *^  who 
Uiall  have  communicated  three  times  at  the  least  in  the  then  current  year' in  the 
parish  church." 

Bespecting  these  suggestions,  their  lordships  have  to  remark  that  they  were 
seldom  or  never  made  until  within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  In  almost  all  earlier 
deeds  the  term  "  members  of  the  Church  of  England  "  was  inserted  as  conveying 
a  BuflBcient  description  of  the  qualification  of  the  elector  and  manager.  To  the 
Tiseof  the  term  •*  comniunicant  (even  when  its  want  of  a  definite  legal  signifi- 
cation is  in  some  degree  removed  by  a  specification  of  the  times  when,  and  the 
place  where,  the  elector  or  jnanager  is  to  communicate)  their  lordships  have  en- 
tertained the  grave  objection  that  this  word  appears  to  revive  the  risk  that  the 
Holy  Sacrament  would  be  subject  to  desecration  by  those  who  had  no  better  mo- 
tive for  partaking  it  than  that  of  qualifying  themselves  for  an  office. 
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But  as  it  is  their  lordships'  wish  and  intention  that  tlie  managers  of  Church 
of  England  schools  should  be  hand  fide  members  of  that  church,  they  would  be 
prepared  to  adopt  any  other  description  of  the  qualifications  of  school  managers, 
which  would  insure  this  result,  ana  which  was  not  open  to  graver  objections  than 
those  which  it  removed. 

But,  if  the  discretion  of  the  local  managers  were  to  be  accepted  as  an  absolute 
means  of  determining  the  constitution  of  parochial  schools,  instances  could  be 
found  in  the  earlier  deeds  (for  which  dieir  lordships  are  only  responsible,  in  as  far 
as  they  had  not  then  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  interfere),  in  which  all  pre- 
cautions as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  managers  were  neglected,  and  in  which, 
consequently,  schools  erected  by  the  funds  of  members  of  the  church  of  England 
liave  passed*  into  the  management  of  persons  who  will  allow  of  no  instruction  from 
the  laturgy.  ^ 

There  is  no  example,  so  far  as  their  lordships  are  aware,  of  any  school  in  which 
they  have  interfered  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  clauses,  resembling  those  con- 
tained in  their  minute  of  June  28, 1847,  in  which  such  consequences  have  ensued* 
While,  therefore,  my  lords  consider  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  it  has  always  been  their 
practice,  to  listen  with  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  the  local  managers,  and  to 
endeavour  to  concur  with  them  in  the  modification  of  the  clauses  set  forth  in  their 
minute  of  June  28, 1847, 1  am  to  inform  you,  that  as  those  clauses  embody  im- 
portant general  principles  from  which  they  are  unwilling  to  depart,  thev  cannot 
accept  the  discretion  oi  the  local  promoters  of  schools,  as  an  absolute  rule  deter- 
inining,  in  such  matters,  their  administration,  respecting  the  constitution  to  be 
admitted  in  the  deeds  of  national  schools. 

Their  lordships  observe,  that  a  misconception  prevails,  that  their  administrative 
procedure  rdative  to  school  deeds,  now  embodied  in  the  minutes  of  June  28» 
1847,  is  a  recent  condition  of  their  grants,  adopted  in  violation  of  some  supposed 
compact,  that  the  inspection  of  scnools,  as  reflated  by  the  order  in  council 
of  August  10,  1840,  was  to  be  the  only  condition  on  which  giants  of  public 
money  would  be  made  in  aid  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  uf  parochial 
schools. 

That  this  is  a  misconception  will  be  apparent  to  you,  from  the  fact,  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  lordships'  administration  of  the  public  grants,  the  terms 
of  union  with  the  National  Sopiety  were  virtually  adopted  by  the  promoters  of 
national  schools,  though  the  legal  efiicacy  of  that  virtual  adaption  was  very  ques- 
tionable, if  not  in  fact  valueless  ;  and  that  practical  effect  was  given  to  the  pro* 
visions  of  those  terms  of  union,  by  the  appointment  of  committees  in  numerous 
cases  in  which  schools  were  mostprospeiously  conducted  by  the  zeal  of  the  laity 
co-operating  with  the  clergy.  Their  lordships  have  only  sought  to  give  1^^ 
form  and  practical  efficiency  to  a  system,  tike  letter  of  which  they  found  existing 
as  a  general  rule,  and  the  spirit  of  which  they  found  to  be  the  most  effectuu 
means  of  securing  the  permanent  success  of  parochial  schools. 

My  lords  have  imposed  no  new  conditions,  but  they  have  been  unwilling  to 
participate  the  responsibility  of  sanctioning  a  virtual  adoption  of  the  letter  of  a 
rule  imposing  a  constitution  on  all  schools  m  connexion  with  the  National  Society, 
which  was  contradicted  by  a  frequent  positive  violation  of  its  letter  in  the  legal 
form  of  school  deeds ;  and  of  its  spirit  m  the  practical  arrangements  adopted  for 
the  management  of  national  schools. 

The  annual  parliamentary  grant  has  now  risen  to  such  an  amount,  and  is  atr 
tended  with  such  numer6us  and  accumulating  advantages  to  parochial  schools^ 
that  their  lordships  have  been, anxious  you  should  be  supplied  with  as  full  and 
clear  a  statement  as  possible,  both  of  the  principles  and  practice  adopted  in  this 
department  relative  to  the  constitution  of  schools  comnected  with  the  National 
Society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

•  The  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield.  J.  P.  Kay  SHUxrufwosia. 
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Pa^it.— -The  rery  Ber.  Geo.  Waddington,  IXD.,  Dean  oi  DuibuBL 
President$,^The  Her.  R.  C.  Ooze,  AJf .,  Vioar  of  Newcaide. 
The  Rer^  Dr.  DaTies,  Rector  of  Gateshead. 
Vice-Presidents, — The  right  worshipfal  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle. 

T!ie  RcF.  Dr.  Besley,  Vicar  of  Long  Benton. 
T.  E.  Headlam,  M.D.,  Newcastle. 
Bohert  Ingram,  Esq.,  Westoe. 
John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  Newcastle. 
TVemnsvr.-^BeT.  J.  C.  Bmce,  A.M.,  Newcastle. 
Secretary. — ^Mr.  Hiohael  Wat0on,Gosforth. 

BULE8. 

I. — That  this  society  shall  be  called  the  Teachzss'  Societt,  and  shall  consist 
«f  persons  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  North  of  England,  and  of 
others  interested  in  the  progress  of  educaSon ;  and  shall  have  for  its  objects  the 
a'd^'^mcement  of  the  Sirt  of  teaching,  and  the  eleration  of  the  social  condition  of 
t]ie  schoolmaster.    . 

II. — 'ThBl  there  shall  be  two  classes  of  snbecribers,  consisting  of  professional 
and  non-professional  members;  the  subscription  of  the  former  to  be  2«.  6rf.,  and 
of  the  latter  5s.  annually,  payable  in  advance,  and  due  each  year  at  the  anntver- 
^ry  meeting ;  and  no  member  to  be  entitled  to  the  publications  of  the  society 
while  thepayments  are  in  arrear. 

ITI. — Thkt  the  office  bearers  of  this  society  shaill  consist  of  a  patron,  two  pre- 
sidents, five  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  a  lecretary,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen 
members,  all  of  wnom  shall  serve  wit^ut  fee  or  reward,  except  the  secretary,  who 
-shall  be  paid  fbr  his  services,  and. his  ealarr  for  the  first  year  to  be  two  guineas.- 

IV. — That  thq  means  by  which  the  society  shall  endeavour  to  accomplish  the 
proposed  objects, be  ih6  rtoding  iSf  pftpers,  and  tiie  discassion  of  subjects  connected 
with  education. 

v.— That  th^  shall  be  (bnr  meetings  in  each  year,  vis.— »on  the  second  Saturduy 
in  August,  NQvember,  and  February,  aud  the  anniversary  on  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding Whit-Sunday,  at  0ne  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  each  meeting,  a  paper 
im  som'e  educotionalHMlibject  shall  be  Tend  by  a  person  appointed  by  the  com- 
Brittle ;  an4  after  tlw  'Inading  of.  the  paper,  a  discussion  shall  take  piace  on  the 
subject. 

.  vl. — That  the  papers  read  shall  (with  permission  of  the  party)  be  published  by 
the  society,  under  the  superintendenoe  ot  the  committee,  and  each  membler  to  be 
entitled  to  one  copy. 

.  Notices.— ^Teadiers  and  others  wishing  to  become  members  will  please  to 
forward  their  name  and  address,  together  with  their  subscriptions  to  the  treasurer, 
secretary,  or  any  of  the  committee.  Members  are  particularly  requested  to  bring 
Iheir  friends  with  them  to  the  meetings. 

Michael  Watson,  Secretary. 


EXAMINATION  PAPEES,  ROSSALL  COLLEGE. 

Chrittmat,  1^7. 

ABTicLES  I. — IX.    Sixth  Fbrm, 

'  1.  Give  a  short  historical  account  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  How  do  you 
Answer  the  assertion,  that  they  are  parliamentary  articles  P  show,  historically,  what 
purpose  they  are  intended  to  serve  in  the  Church. 

2.  How  do  you  ditdde  the  articles  ?  are  all  these  sections  of  equal  authority 
upon  the  conscience  ? 

3.  Into  what  two  classes  does  the  Athanasian  creed  divide  heresies  regarding 
the  Holy  Trinity  ?  Show  that  this  formula  must  comprehend  all  possible  deviations 
from  the  catholic  doctrine. 

4.  Distinguish  the  errors  of  Arius,  Apollinarius,  Eutyches,  and  Dioscorus,  upon 
the  "  Hypostatic  Union  -"  how  do  you  prove  the  catholic  doctrine  from  Holy 
Scripture  ? 


S%^  DbCtTUEKTd« 

6.  What  is  meant  by  tlie  assertion  that  "Holy  Scripture  contains  all  doctrine 
necessary  to  salvation  ?"  -Distinguish  the  Boman  theory  from  the  catholic  doc- 
trine, of  the  office  and  authority  of  the  church.  Give  a  summary  of  the  argu- 
ment by  which  you  would  prove  the  sufficiency  of  holy  scripture. 

6.  Bfow  is  the  inspii-ation  of  Holy  Scripture  proved  ?  How  would  you  meet  a 
priori  objections  against  ^/^nary  inspiration  ? 

7.  State;  in  the  order  of  their  value,  the  information  which  we  possessed  ante- 
cedent to  die  Christian  revelation,  on  the  being  and  unity  of  God — would  you 
expect  that  information  to  be  realized  by  heathens  ?  What  is  the  practical  value 
of  the  "  Light  of  nature  ?" 

8.  Explain  the  article  of  the  "  Descent  into  hell,"  and  give  its  Scripture  proof? 

9.  Give  a  short  history  of  the  Nicene  and  Athanasiau  creeds. 

EFP.  AD.  EPHES.,  PHILIFP.,   C0L08S.,   6ALAT. 

Sixth  and  Fifth  Forms. 

1.  t^ut  into  a  connected  form  the  information  which  St.  Paul  supplies  con- 
cerning his  own  history  in  the  course  of  these  Epistles. 

2.  **  rrjv  €K  Aaoducfias  iva  Ka\  vfuU  avayv&Tf"  Explain  the  passage  ;  giving* 
any  evidence  which  may  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  of  St.  Paul's, 
epistles  being  circular, 

5.  What  do  you  learn  in  these  epistles  of  Tychicus,  Epaphroditus,  Epa- 
phras,  Onesimus,  Archippus,  Demas,  Aristarchus?  Add  any  information  with 
regard  to  any  of  them,  in  other  parts  of  the  N.  T. :  Explain  **  tva  dvoTrXrjpoiTrp 
ro  vfiS>v  varepTifia  rfj£  rrp6s  fie  XeiTOvpyias — fiaKiara  oi  €k  rrjs  Kalo'apos  oiKias — 
ci7rar€  ro  'A/};^iinr^,  BXeire  t^v  duucoviav  ^v  n-opcXo/Sfs  iv  Kvpiij^.** 

4^  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  fiva-TTjpiop  in  St.  Paul*s  epistles,  giving 
examples. 

.  5.  Explain  ra  oToiyfui  rov  K6q-fiov-^T6v  ir€ipaa-fi6v  pov  r6v  iv  tfj  a-apKi — 
Kara  Ta>v  roiovTav  oi^K  €cm  p6pos — t6  rrvevpa  os  ia-nv  appaficov  r^ff  Kkrjp^vopias. 
-r— 7r/MOT*dT0fc0ff  irdatfs  .  Krivtas — avtavaTrki^pci '  rh  varepripara  ratp  SfXlyfreay  rod 
XptOTOv— TO  /A€«rorot;(toy  .Tov  (ppaypov, 

6.  Can  you  discover  any  allusion  to  the  ancient  services  of  the  Church,  in 
the  following  passages— on-dedvo-d/icfoi  t^v  irakatbv  dvBpomov,  Ka\  ivbva-apevoi  rdy 
yiov-^aWTax^rrei  avr^  €V  «j^  Ka\  aVprjyepBrjre — ci  Kai  ankvhopai  iiii  rfi  6v<riq.  KCik 

^eirovpyiq,  tjjs  ntore&s  vp&v7 

7.  Illustrate  by  other  passages  the  peculiarity  of  the  following  passage, 
iBere  itifkiKOis  vpXv  ypdppeuriv  lypa^a  t§  ip^  X^H^**- 

8.  **  But  a  mediator  is  not  of  one ;  but  God  is  one.  Is  the  law  then  against 
the  promises  of  God  ? "  Explain  the  nature  ^of  this  objection,  and  St.  Paul's 
answer. 

9.  How  does  St.  Paul  prove  the  universality  of  salvation  by  Faith,  in  the 
Galatians?  How  does  this  explain  his  calling  the  Jews,  ol  irporjkviKOTei  er 
Xpiara? 

10.  Translate  oISk  cJ  tpyav,  Iva  prj  ris  /cavpf^oTirai,  avrov  yap  iaptv  iroiijpa, 
KTurSetfTcs  iv  Xpurri^  'li^crbv  iw\  ^pyOis  ayaSoUt  ots  frpoftfroipxiaev  6  Qcos,  iva  iv 
aifTols  TrtpiTraTrja-aapev,  And  shew  how  in  these  words  St.  Paul  guards  against 
opposite  perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 

1 1 .  Translate  into  Greek  : 

There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your 
calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all. 

But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift 
of  Christ.  Wherefore  He  saith,  When  He  ascended  up  on  high,  He  led  cap- 
tivity captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men,  (now  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but 
that  He  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth?  He  that 
.descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  that  He 
might  fill  all  things,)  and  He  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and 
some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ. 


BTATiancs.  as 

"     '  naaoA  iMB  lOTMBB. — fifth  Form. 

1.  Gtre  an  icconnt  of  the  bittitrj  of  Josbaa  before  the  death  of  Hoses  ;  ihow 
in  what  leipectshe  was  a  tjpe  ofUieCIiTut;  what  was  his  orif^nal  name? 

2.  Wbatemdenet  it  fnrniBDed  in  the  book  of  Joihoa  of  the  ti«u  occupied  in  the 
subjdffation  of  the  cbuntrj  f 

3.  The  hislurr  of  Baiab :  show  its  typical  and  biatorieal  referenee  to  our  S*- 
TioDT— what  eriaekice  is  iDcidentallf  furnished  bj  the  storj,  of  the  time  oIjku  at 
which  the  Israelites  passed  otCi  ?  '  '  >  ;- 

4.  Explain,^vfDgtbemeaniii^,Bochini,Gi1^1,'Ed,  A chof, 'Bethel,  Jerubbaal. 
3.  Sbow  how  the  cuthc  of  Jacob  against  Simeon  whb  fuMlled  in  tbe  dirisioD  of 

the  land.     What  ia  meant  by  the  eipftssion  **  from  Dan  to  Beeraheba"  t 

6.  What  period  of  lime  is  comprised  in  the  boob  of  Judfueaf  explain  the  natnie 
of  these  officers,  givinj;  esamples : — How  do  you  divide  the  book  of  Judges  ? 

7.  Name  the  cities  of  refuge,  stating^  which  of  them  were  diatinguished  for  any 
other  peculiarity  F 

8.  Which  of  the  tribes  at  first  seemed  to  have  the  pre-eminence  ?  and  for  what 

— _OTT  of  Josl 

profane  writer? 

10.  Mention  the  parts  of  the  coantiy  not  conquered  by  Joshua? 


The  Teacheit^  Society,  established  at  Newcastle  for  the  NorUiem  (bounties,  rc' 
cently  residTed  to  collect  infonnaUou  relative  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  iuBtruc- 
tion  afibtded  to  ohildren  in  every  description  of  day  ocbool  in  Northuraberland  and 
Durham.  This  onenius  and  arduous  duty  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Watson,  the 
active  and  intelligent  secretary  to  the  institution,  who  is  entitled  to  much  praise 
for  the  iuduitry,  care,  and  patience  with  which  he  has  performed  tbe  work.  The 
fblloniiig  is  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  which  have  been  obtained,  with  the  expla- 
natory Dotes  of  the  seorelnry : — 

COUNTY  OP  NORTHDUBERUND. 
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The  number  of  masters,  as  returned,  may  1>e  considered  perfectly  correct,  no 
assistant  teaehecs  being  included.  In  nlaces  where  a  master  and  mistress  are  both 
in  one  school,  the  latter  is  not  retornea.  The  arerage  age  at  which  children  com* 
iiieuce  attending  schod  is  from  4^  to  5  years — some  schools  do  not  admit  them 
until  six,  while  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  are  returned  at  four.  The 
lime  when  they  leave  school  raries  in  diffeceat  districts  according  to  the  amount 
of  employment  fox  youths.  In  the  mining  districts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
large  works,  such  as  those  near  Shotley  Bridge,  the  age  returned  as  that  at  which 
boys  leare  school  if  fiom  10  to  lOi  years — seme  even  earlier ;  while  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  the  age  when  they  finally  leave  is  stated  to  be  about  14  years ; 
but  in  all  cases  when  remaj^s  were  made  by  the  teachers,  they  state  that  during 
4he  last  four  years  of  the  period  mentioned  in  the  returns,  the  boys  are  working 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  only  attend  school  in  the  depth  of  winter,  ana 
even  then  very  irregularly.  In  the  large  towns,  the  time  when  they  leave  school 
is  when  they  are  about  the  age  of' 14  years — at  some  of  the  lower  class  schools 
even  earlier;  while  the  schook  where  a  higher  class  of  children  attend,  the  age  at 
which  they  leave  may  be  stated  at  from  14i  to  15.  The  return  for  Bedlington^ 
€hire  gives  an  attendance  at  schod  of  16  per  cent.,  while  for  Norhamshire  it  is 
only  Bi  per  cent,  which  is  the  lowest  average  of  any  part  of  the  two  counties." 
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OXFORD  ^ATtfUIATlCAL  CLASS  UST. 

Dee,  14. 

CLASS  I. 

^imon  J.  G.  Fraser,  New  Inn  HalL 
Humphrey  F.  Mildmay,  Christ  Church. 

CLASS  II. 

Richard  M.  Benson,  Christ  Church. 
Langh^m  Dale,  Queen's  College. 
Walter  Douglas,  Christ  Church. 
Henry  T.  J.  Jenkinson,  Balliol. 
Arthur  A.  Lea,  Wadham. 
Robinson  Thoroton,  St.  John'ik 

CLASS  ni. 
William  M.  Willis,  Brasenose. 

CLASS   IV. 

Henry  J.  Dodwell>  Exeter. 
Charles  Duecane,  Exeter. 

EXAMINATORBS   IN   MAT.   BT   PUTS. 

Bartholomew  Price, 
Robert  Walker. 
George  Buckle^ 

Cambridge  Prize  Bub^ecte.  —  I.  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  being  pleased  to  give 
annually  a  gold  medal,  for  l^e  encourage** 
ment  of  English  poetry^  to  such  resident 
undergraduate  as  shall  compose  the  best 
ode  or  the  best  poem  in  heroic  verse }  the 
Vice- Chancellor  has  given  notice  that  the 
subject  for  the  present  year  is  **  The  Death 
of  Baldur." 

N.B. — ^The  exercises  are  to  be  sent  in  to 
the  Vice-Chaneellor  on  or  before  March 
3l5t,  1848,  and  are  not  to  exceed  200  lines 
in  length. 

II.r-The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  Cam- 
den being  pleased  to  give  annually  a  gold 
tneda],  as  a  prize  for  the  best  exercise  in 


Latin  hexameter  verse;  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor has  given  notice  that  the  subject  for 
the  present  year  is  **  lona  Insula" 

N.B. — ^The  exercises  are  to  be  sent  in  ta 
the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before  March 
31st,  1848,  and  are  not  to  exceed  100  lines 
in  length. 

All  undergraduates  who  shall  have  re- 
sided not  less  than  two  terms  before  the 
the  day  on  which  the  exercises  must  be 
sent  in,  or  who  sball  at  least  be  then  in 
the  course  of  their  second  term  of  resi- 
denee,  may  be  candidates  for  this  medal.  - 

III. — ^The  representatives  in  Parliament 
for  this  university  being  pleased  to  give 
annually- 

1.  Two  prizes,  of  fifteen  guineas  eacfa^ 
for  the  encouragement  of  Latin  prose  com- 
position, to  be  open  to  all  bachelors  of 
arts»  without  distinction  of  years,  who  are 
not  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  the  de? 
gree  of  masters  of  arts ; 

2.  And  two  other  prizes  of  fifteen  gui- 
neas each,  to  foe  open  to  all  undergradaatci^ 
who  shall  have  resided  not  lesa  than  aevea 
terms  at  the  time  when  the  ineercises  are 
to  be  sent  in. 

The  aufffects/br  the  present  year  are, 

1.  For  the  bachelors  —  "De  Arturo^ 
Britannorum  Principe,  utrum  aliquid  veri 
memoriae  traditum  sit." 

2.  For  the  uhdergraduates — **  In  culta 
divino  quaenam  sint  Musicae  partes." 

N.B. — ^The  exercises  are  to  be  sent  in  on 
or  before  April  30,  1848. 

lY. — Six  William  Browne  having  beS 
queathed  three  gold  medals,  of  the  value 
of  five  guineas  each,  to  such  resident  un« 
dergraduates  as  shall  compose— 
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ibe  bci^  Gfedk  od«  in  Imitttioa  of 

bo* 

The  belt  Latin  ode  in  initition  of 


The  best  Greek  epigram  after  the 
!i  of  the  antfurtogia,  and  the  beat  Latin 
am  after  the  medel  of  martial, 
le  tubjeett/br  the  pretent  year  are—' 
For  the  Greek  ode,  "  Antiqua  Tyros." 
For  the  Latin  ode  **  Borneo  emoUlta^ 
Hgione  ChristSana  imbata.'* 
For  the  Greek  epigramr— 

voXXmv  S*  MpitlC^V  WCf  &9Tta  KOi 
fief  iym/* 

Vag  the  Latin  qiigram,  "Bianaa 
■iphnat." 

Bi^The  ezerdset  are  to  be  lent  in  on 
lore  April  30,  1848.  The  Greek  ode 
t  to  exceed  twenty-five,  nor  the  Latin 
hirty  attnzat. 

e  Greek  ode  must  be  accompanied  by 
nl  Latin  prose  yersion. 
-»The  Porson  prize  is  the  interest  of 

stock,  to  be  annually  employed  in 
mrchase  of  one  or  more  Greek  books, 

gtTen  to  such  resident  undergraduate 
bU  make  the  best  translation  of  a  pro- 
I  passage  in  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
inger,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  into 
iiveiae. 


he  mbfect  for  thepre$ent  year  h 

Havlkt.    Act  1.    Scene  2. 
MM — Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted 
colour  off,**  to  the  worde 

"This  must  be  so" 

B.— The  metre  to  be  "  Thigicum  iam'* 
a  trimetmm  acatalecticum."  These 
isea  are  to  be  accentuated  and  accom-* 
d  by  a  Rteral  Latin  prose  Tenion,  and 
)  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Mardi  31, 

B.— All  the  abote  exercises  are  to  be 
in  to  the  Yice-CfaanceUor  priyateiy ; 
is  to  have  some  motto  prefixed ;  and 

accompanied  by  a  paper  sealed  up, 
the  same  motto  on  the  outside ;  which 
:  is  to  enclose  another,  folded  up, 
kg  the  candidate's  name  and  college 
sn  within, 
e  papers  containing  tiie  names  of 

can^dates,  who  may  not  succeed, 
c  destroyed  unopened. 
ij  candidate  is  at  liberty  to  send  in  hit 
ise  printed  or  lithogrtqthed, 
>  prize  will  be  given  to  any  candidate 
baa  not,  at  the  time  of  sending  in  the 
ises,  resided  one  term  at  the  least. 
ROBERT  PHELPS,  Vice-ChanceUor. 

Bee^  College^  Cumberland,'— Tht 
ion  of  providing  a  cheap  education 
lie  clergy  is  now  one  of  such  great 
rtance  to  the  church  at  large,  and  so 
'  misstatements  with  regard  to  St. 
have  appeared^  that  a  correspoDdent 


•f  the  Quardkm  newspaper  has  supplied 
the  following  as  a  true  history  of  the  oon<« 
stitotion  and  present  state  of  this  clerical 
college. 

It  was  founded  in  the  year  1817,  by 
Bishop  Law,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  with 
the  concurrence  of  tlie  other  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Yoiic,  and  at  the  expressed 
suggestion  of  the  farte  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
who  offered  to  give  np  to  it  the  small 
living  of.  St.  Bees,  in  his  lordship's  patron* 
age,  and  the  then  ruined  abbey  of  St» 
Bees,  which  he  restored  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, for  the  purposes  of  a  college  hall 
and  lecture  rooms.  Its  first  principal  waa 
Dr.  Ainger,  who  presided  over  it  for  the 
period  of  twenty-three  yean. 

The  students  lodge  in  the  village,  which 
is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  purposes 
of  the  college,  and  the  lodgings  are  under 
the  express  control  of  the  principal,  so 
that  a  discipline,  almost  domestic,  is  exer* 
cised  over  the  private  habits  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  parish  church  is  opened  for 
daily  college  chapel.  The  number  of  cler* 
gymen  who  have  been  educated  within  the 
walls  of  the  college  since  its  foundation 
exceeds  500.  The  number  of  students  at 
present  there  is  98,  and  accommodation 
has  lately  been  provided  for  120.  The 
present  staff  of  the  college  consists  of-— 

Principal — ^The  Rev.  Richard  Parkinson, 
B.D.,  Canon  of  Manchester,  and  late  Hul- 
seen  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge. 

Tutors— Tht  Rev.  F.  J.  Graggen,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Hulsean  Prizeman. 

Firtt  Theological  Ledurer— The  Rev.  J. 
E.  Middleton,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

Second  Theological  Lecturer— Tht  Rev« 
C.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.A.,  of  Caius  College, 
CambridgCr  and  Hulsean  Prizeman. 

Librariaft'^Mr.  Huntington. 

The  following  explanatory  answer  is  ge- 
nerally given  to  inquirers  after  Uie  state  of 
the  terms  of  the  college :— 

"  The  time  necessary  to  be  spent  at  the 
Clerical  CoUege,  St.  Bees,  before  the  stu- 
dents can  receive  testimonials  for  holy 
orders,  is,  in  all  cases,  two  years.  This 
period  is  divided  into  four  terms,  daring 
whicfa>  residence  is  indispensable.  The 
first  term  commences  about  the  20th  Jan* 
and  ends  towards  the  5tfa  of  May ;  the 
second  begins  about  the  15th  of  August, 
and  closes  about  the  5th  of  December ;  the 
third  and  fourth  are  like  the  first  and 
second.  Students  are  received  at  the  com- 
mencement of  either  term ;  the  limits  of 
age  being  19  and  35.  There  are  no  colle- 
giate buildings  where  the  members  of  the 
institution  reside ;  each  individual  provides 
for  his  own  accommodation  in  the  village, 
or  its  neighbonrhoo^  Tuidia  \3aft  ^«&\JA\:h 
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bf  the  principal.  The  expense  of  board 
and  lodgings,  with  moderate  economy,. 
may  be  from  I8s,  to  24«.  a  week,  for  each 
student.  The  fee  for  tuition  is  £  1 0  a  term ; 
£2  2s.  are  paid  by  each  student  when  he 
comes  into  residence,  in  aid  of  a  fund  for 
keeping  the  college  in  repair  and  increasing 
the  library.  The  cap  and  gown  cost  about 
dSl  \5s.;  and  a  subscription  of  a  few  shil- 
lings a  term  includes  all  the  other  necessary 
expenses  of  the  institution.  There  are 
neither  exhibitions  nor  other  funds  avail- 
able for  the  assistance  of  students. 

"  Before  any  application  for  admission 
can  be  entertained,  the  pupil  must  be  fur- 
nished with  testimonials  from  two  clergy- 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  one  of  these 
must  certify  (after  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
<]uaintance)  that  the  party  in  whose  be- 
half it  is  given,  is  a  man  of  unblemished 
morality  and  consistent  piety ;  .that  he  ii 
cordially  attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  fitted,  by  his  general  habits, 
standing,  and  attainments,  for  the  office  of 
the  ministry.  It  must  also  specify  his  age 
and  condition,  as  well  as  his  pursuits,  from 
the  time  he  left  school,  to  that  in  which 
the  certificate  is  granted.  The  school  at 
which  he  received  his  education  must  also 
be  stated.  The  other  testimonial  is  to 
certify,  after  a  sincere  and  bond  fide  exami- 
nation, that  the  individual  desiring  admis- 
sion is  able  to  construe  the  Greek  gospels 
and  Grotius  de  Veritate  readily  and  gram- 
matically ;  and  that  he  has  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  rudiments  of  Latin  composi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  no 
such  certificate  be  given,  except  to  those 
who  are  really  able  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
this  requirement.  The  preceding  docu- 
ments should  be  forwarded  at  least  three 
months  before  the  commencement  of  the 
term  at  which  the  applicant  seeks  admis- 
sion into  the  college. 

**  The  course  of  study  pursued  during 
the  four  terms  embraces  the  inspiration, 
genuineness,  and  authenticity  of  the  holy 
Scriptures — the  historical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament — ^the  evidences  of  religion,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  including  the  gradual 
development  of  the  prophetical  Scriptures, 
the  history  and  use  of  the  liturgies,  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  pastoral  theology,  an 
examination  of  the  Greek  testament,  criti- 
cally and  practically;  Latin  and  English 
composition,  &c.  Each  term  closes  with 
an  examination  of  about  five  days'  conti- 
nuance, and  the  results  are  stated  in  a 
tripos  paper. 

"The  text  books  are  chiefly  Bishop 
Tomline's  introduction;  Graves  on  the 
Pentateuch ;  Paley's  evidences  and  Horse 
Paulinse;  Davison  and  Bishop  Newton  on 
prophecy;  Bishop  Sumner's  evidences; 
Grotius  de  Veritate;  Spanheim  or  Mo- 
Mbeim'a  church  hUtorj;  Burneti  Be^eridgei 


and  Hey,  on  the  39  articles;  Palmer's 
Origines  Liturgicae ;  Shepherd,  Cardwell, 
&c.  Students  in  the  first  term  will,  how- 
ever, only  have  to  bring  with  them  what 
is  needful  for  lectures  on  the  four  gospels^ 
Grotius,  evidences  of  religion,  and  Bishop 
Tomline's  introduction." 

Queen* s  College ^  Birmingham.-^An  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  council  was  held 
on  the  4th  inst.,  at  which  the  rev.  and 
worshipful  Chancellor  J.  T.  Law,  the  vice- 
principal,  presided.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
C.  Geach  (the  mayor),  seconded  by  Mr.  E, 
Armfield,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  principal ;  the  vice-principal,  the  Rer; 
Chancellor  Law ;  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Mr.  W,  Sands  Cox;  the  Rev.  Vaughan 
Thomas,  and  Professor  Dr.  Bish  Davies,  to 
consider  how  far  the  educational  plans  of 
the  college  can  be  extended  so  as  to  carry 
out  fully  the  powers  recently  granted  by 
the  crown.  The  dean  of  the  faculty  an- 
nounced to  the  meeting  that  the  visitor 
and  munificent  benefactor  of  the  college, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Warneford,  was  prepared  to 
present  the  noble  donation  of  iS  1,000  in 
aid  of  an  extended  system  of  education. 

National  Society — ^The  collections  under 
the  Queen's  letter  have  now  reached  thesum 
of  JS25,314  ;  but  as  the  greater  portion  of 
this  amount  has  already  been  promised  ii^ 
grants,  arid  as  the  society  cannot  expect 
the  benefit  of  another  royal  letter  for  two 
or  three  years,  the  state  of  the  fand  does 
not  admit  of  the  committee  continuing  to 
award  grants  on  the  same  scale  as  of  late 
years.    Applicants  for  grants  must  not; 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  a  dHpropor- 
tion  in  the  grant  voted  to  their  sdiool  as 
compared  with  the  grant  made  to  tome 
neighbouring  school — awarded,  perhaps,  at 
a  time  when  the  society  had  larger  fubdsst 
its  disposal.    The  amount  of  a  grant  is  ne- 
cessarily determined,  not  only  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  also  by  the  state  of 
the  society's  finances  at  the  time  the  qi- 
plication  is  considered.    At  the  present 
time  the  society's  funds  are  all  in  a  de- 
pressed state;   and  the  grants  awarded 
during  the  last  two  months  are  necessarily 
few  in  number  and  small  in  amount. 

The  plans  for  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  institution  at  Whitelands, 
Chelsea,  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  who  has  awarded  a  grant  of 
£3,500  towards  the  undertaking.  When 
the  new  buildings  are  erected  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  100  pupils  in  trainings 
and  for  624  children  ih  the  three  modd 
schools  and  class  rooms. 

The  following  information  contained  ia 
the  letter  announcmg  the  gra&t  may,  pe^ 
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be  useful  to  the  promoters  of  similar 
tmkings. 

i  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
dl  on  Education — after  stating  that 
nended  plans  were  approved,  and 
jdverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  society 
qpended  £3,500  already  on  the  build- 
of  the  institution,  and  that  it  was 
led  to  lay  out  £6,500  more — an- 
et  a  grant  of  £3,500  towards  the 
outlay  of  £10,000  ;  and  then  adds  : 
a  there  appears  to  be  a  prevalent 
nception  respecting  the  principle  by 

their  lordships'  grants  towards  the 
on  of  training  schools  are  determined 
r  the  minute  of  the  16th  January, 
,  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  when  that 
e  was  framed,  my  lords  were  of  opi- 
that  the  arrangements  contemplated 

questions  appended  thereto,  could 
;  supplied  or^narily  under  an  outlay 
50  per  head  for  the  students  accom- 
%d.  It  was  not  their  lordships'  in- 
n  to  encourage  the  erection  of  such 
Dgs  on  an  inferior  scale  of  arrange- 
u     If,  therefore,  they  approve  of  any 

involving  a  lower  rate  of  outlay, 
^imnt  one-third  of  the  actual  expense 
:  buildings ;  but  they  would  be  un- 
g.to  make  any  grants  towards  build- 
the  plans  of  which  appeared  to  them 

deficient  in  such  arrangements  as 
:|ttired  for  the  h^ealth,  or  for  the  moral 
line,  or  for  the  successful  prosecution 
:  studies  of  the  candidates  who  are  to 
tndning." 

influential  meeting  has  been  held  at 
ngbam,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
of  a  diocesan  training  school ;  and  a 
iption  on  a  liberal  scale  has  already 
XMomenced:  The  circular  issued  by 
"OvisiOnal  committee  states : — 
hat  a  site  of  three  acres  (at  Upper 
y,  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham) 
e  proposed  institution  has  been  pro- 
to  the  committee  by  C.  B.  Adderley, 
M.P.,  whose  munificent  gift  will  be 
ly  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  edu- 
.  in  the  diocese.  To  these  it  is  de- 
t  that  about  four  acres  more  should 
led,  which  may  be  procured  in  imme- 
ooDtiguity  to  the  above  site,  at  the 
se  of  about  £250  per  acre.    The  cost 

institution  for  forty  students  (the 
mm  number)  will  not  be  less  than 

>ther  parts  of  the  country  steps  are 
taken  .to  establish  diocesan  training 
itiops,  fio  thaX  the  resolutions  of  the 
J  in  July  last,  offering  grants  to- 
tbe  establishment  of  diocesan  train- 
:hools,  and  of  which  full  particulars 
already]  been  given  |by  this  Society, 
:ely  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
espective  promoters  of  such  under- 
^.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  sO' 
win  baY0  to  make  graDta  to  diocesui 


training  schools  (in  fulfilment  of  the  offier 
referred  to)  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousand  pounds. 

Evening  Instruction  for  National  School" 
masters. — ^The  committee  of  the  National 
Society  propose  to  afford  to  national  school- 
masters in  London  and  the  neighbourhood, 
an  opportunity  of  joining  classes  to  be 
assembled  on  four  or  five  evenings  in  the 
week,  from  half-past  G  to  half-past  8  o'clock, 
at  the  society's  central  schools  at  West- 
minster. 

Instruction  is  to  be  given  to  these 
classes  by  officers  of  the  National  Society's 
training  institutions  and  other  competent 
persons ;  and  will,  it  is  thought,  be  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  to  those  masters  who 
are  about  to  compete  for  the  certificates 
offered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
education:  The  examination  for  these  certi- 
ficates is  to  take  place  in  Easter  week,  1848. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  occupy 
from  four  to  six  months.  The  payment 
by  each  master  must  in  some  measure  de- 
pend upon  the  number  joining  the  classes; 
it  will  not  be  less  than  10<.,  or  exceed  20f. 

Masters  who  are  desirous  of  attending 
these  classes  are  requested  to  forward  their 
names,  with  the  address  of  their  respective 
schools,  to  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Society,  Sanctuary,  Westminster.  Early 
application  is  likely  to  accelerate  the  com- 
mencement of  the  course. 

Lichfield  Diocesan  Board, — ^The  annual 
examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  training 
school  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  2l8t 
instant.  After  an  examination  on  paper 
in  mechanics,  algebra,  geometry,  and  arith- 
metic, which  lasted  from  half-past  8  to 
half-past  11,  the  pupils  were  assembled  at 
12  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  Lord  Viscount  Sandon,  the 
Hon.  and  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield, 
the  Hon.  F.  Gough,  Archdeacon  Hodson, 
Archdeacon  Hill,  Archdeacon  Allen,  (the 
examiner),  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  Rev.  G. 
Buckeridge,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Lonsdale, 
T.  C.  S.  Kyrnesley,  Esq.,  with  several  other 
members  of  the  board ;  and  passed  an  exa- 
mination vivd  voce  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  prayer 
book,  English  history,  and  singing,  in  which 
they  showed,  by  their  knowledge  of  holy 
scripture — ^the  precision  and  fulness  of  their 
answers — and  by  their  demeanour  and  bear- 
ing, that  their  attainments  were  such  as  to 
afford  the  best  evidence  of  their  having 
profited  well  by  the  pains  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  Revd.  the  principal. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  President  of  the 
board  expressed  himself  in  very  strong 
terms,  as  to  the  satisfaction  he  had  derived 
from  the  examination,  which  feeling  was 
evidently  shared  by  tYio&e  motX  V[v\.«,^X^^ 
ill  the  welfare  of  Ih^e  miXitoWoTi. 
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Proposed  Industrial  School  at  Cambridge* 
—A  meeting  of  those  disposed  to  aid  in  the 
formation  and  support  of  the  school,  was 
holden  on  Monday,  December  6th,  in  the 
Town-hall.  Mr.  Adair,  one  of  the  re^e- 
sentatives  of  the  borough,  in  thechair^  the 
Rev.  Professor  Corrie ;  the  Rev.  H.  Good- 
win, Peill,  and  Atlay;  and  Aldermen  Deigh- 
ton,  Fawcett,  and  Finch,  were  on  the  plat- 
form. 

"The  main  purpose  of  this  ichooU''  as 
explained  in  a  circular  address,  "  is  to  find 
employment  for,  and  to  instruct  in  useful 
arts  or  trades,  boys  or  young  men  who, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  may 
be  unemployed  or  untaught,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afEbrd  to  such  persons  op- 
portunities of  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement. 

"The  minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education  lately  publish- 
ed, and  approved  by  parliament,  offer  such 
assistance  to  institutions  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed, as  to  render  this  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  undertaking.  Besides  a  grant 
.towards  the  first  expense  of  building,  the 
government  promise  aid  in  hiring  land  for 
cultivation  and  in  paying  the  schoolmaster, 
and  moreover  propose  rewards  to  be  rs-r 
ceived  by  the  master  for  every  boy  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  skill  acquired  in  the 
workshop  of  the  institution,  shall  have  be- 
come a  workman  or  assistant  in  any  trade 
or  craft,  whereby  he  is  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. 

"The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
scheme  proposed : — 

"The  school  arrangements  to  be  such 
as  to  accommodate  about  50  boys. 

"  The  boys  to  be  instructed  in  a  few  of 
the  more  simple  trades,  as  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  &c. ;  also  in  the  art  of  gardening 
and  fieldwork. 

"A  certain  portion  of  each  day  to  be 
devoted  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  a  plain  religious  education^  under 
a  proper  master. 

"  The  reUgious  instruction  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teaching  of  the  Churcb 
of  England. 

"  Wages  to  be  allowed  to  the  boys,  or 
remuneration  in  food  and  clothing,  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  proficiency. 

"  Boys  to  be  admissible  between  the  aget 
of  15  and  18  ;  boys  above  the  latter  age, 
however,  to  be  admitted  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  managers. 

"  The  masters  employed  in  the  institu- 
tion to  be  as  follows  >— 

"  A  head-master  to  everlook  the  insti- 
tution, teach  reading,  writing,  &c.,  give  re- 
ligious instruction,  keep  the  accounts,  and 
be  generally  responsible  for  the  good  order 
of  the  establishment. 

"  A  shoemaker. 

"A  taUor. 


.  *<  (Masters  in  other  trades  to  be  added 
at  discretion.) 

"  A*  gardener,  to  instruct  in  gardening 
and  fieldwork,  and  superintend  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

*'  The  head-master  to  be  provided  with 
a  house,  and  a  salary  of  £60  per  annum. 

"  All  profits  arising  from,  the  labours  of 
those  employed,  to  belong  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

"  The  institution  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  chosen 
from  the  subscribers. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  such  an  iflstitu- 
tion,  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
freehold  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castle  End,  on  which  to  build  a  master's 
residence,  school-room,  work-shops,  &c 

"  Also  to  hire  a  piece  of  ground  conti- 
guous to  the  preceding,  of  about  eight 
acres  in  extent,  to  be  cultivated  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  appear  most  to  conduce 
to  the  instruction  of  the  boys  and  the  sup- 
port of  (the  institution. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  first  cost  of 
building,  &c.,  cannot  be  less  than — 

"For  master's  house,  school, 
workshops,  tools»  fittings^ 
&c £550  0  0 

For  purchase  of  ground  .    .     100  0  0 

Total     .    £650  0  0 


^'  For  the  support  of  the  institution  the 
sum  annuaUy  required  might  be  perhaps 
pearly  as  under : — 
Salary  to  head-master   .    .      £60  0  0 
Wages  to  teachers  of  trades  and 

gardener 100  0  0 

'  Rcntofland 40  0  0 

.    Rates,  taxes*  books,  coals,&c     50  0  0 

Total    .    £250  0  0 


4« 


To  meet  the  preceding,  the  foUowiof 
scheme  is  proposed  a— - 
For  first  cost- 
Public  subscription    •    .    £400  0  0 
Government  aid    *    .    »      250  0  0 

Total    •    jS650  0  0 


*'Aid  may  possibly  also  be  obtsioed 
from  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Educatioo. 

For  annual  support— 
Voluntary  contibuticms  .    £Sn0  0  0 
GovemmeBt  aid     .    .    •    «   80  0  0 

Total    •    £250  0  0 

•'  It  is  calculated  that  the  produce  of  la- 
bour win,  after  the  first  year,  be  suflWcnt 
to  pay  the  wagjes  of  the  boys.'* 
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UPON  INSTRUCTION  IN  HISTORY. 

Iv  the  prindpleB  which  conetitute  the  nature  of  all  created  things,  which 
contain  their  very  heing,  and  conduce  to  their  excellency,  does  reside  hy  an 
uniTeraal  and  immutahle  law  of  the  Divine  Author  of  this  world,  the  power 
xji  bringing  about  the  ends  designed  in  their  creation,  of  raising  that  super- 
structore  whidi  respectively  identifies  them,  and  of  carrying  them  to  every 
«tage  through  whidi  they  pass  up  to  the  completion  of  the  designs  of  the 
Creator.  So  that  in  the  beginning  the  Divine  Architect  had  but  to  send  forth 
lus  commanda  for  the  existence  of  things,  and  they  existed :  he  had  but 
130  say — ^Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  or.  Let  the  earth  and  the 
craters  bjing  forth  abundantly,  and  let  the  herb  and  the  fruit-tree  yield 
^rnit  after  ^eir  kind,  and  all  Uving  creatures  be  fruitful  and  multiply ;  and 
it  was  BO :  and  after  this,  to  behold,  and  then  to  pronounce  it  all  very 
good.  And  experience  shows  us,  that  the  progress  of  time  has  not  nulli- 
:fied  this  law,  nor  in  the  least  disturbed  this  arrangement ;  for  we  find  that 
tiie  waters  still  teem  with  life,  and  the  earth  still  produces  and  reproduces 
vnceaaingly ;  and  that  the  seed  of  the  plant  still  contains  within  itself  the 
power  of  raiBing  that  atructure  which  belongs  to  the  particular  seed ;  and 
this  power  being  exerted  without  obstruction,  produces  that  form,  that 
size,  and  all  that  beauty  which  is  designed.  Nothing  here  intervenes 
to  dieck  its  perfect  working ;  the  husbandman  uses  no  force,  he  simply 
^ves  his  aid  to  it ;  he  prepares  the  soil  for  the  seed ;  he  waters  it,  and 
when  it  shoots  forth,  he  trains  it ;  he  preserves  it  from  the  frost,  he  shields 
it  from  the  blast,  he  shelters  it  from  the  storm,  if  that  is  needful :  he  does 
no  more  ;  he  troubles  himself  no  farther ;  but  leaving  nature  to  take  her 
«wn  course,  waits  patiently  till  her  work  is  perfected.  Now  we  find  no 
deformities  in  nature  as  we  do  in  what  we  term  the  world ;  the  structure 
of  every  plant  is  perfect ;  in  the  use  it  is  to  serve  it  never  fails  ;  and  how 
its  beauty  could  be  augmented  exceeds  the  conception  of  man :  because 
nature  has  full  play.  As  it  is  in  this  portion  of  the  universe,  so  it  is  in 
every  other ;  in  the  inanimate  as  well  as  in  the  animate  parts  of  it ;  in  all 
classes  of  beings,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  their  powers,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  ends  to  which  they  are  subservient :  in  man  as  much  as  in  any. 
'Natore  in  his  case,  if  she^be  duly  attended  to,  is  the  safest  guide  ;  if  she  be 
kubIj  consulted  and  yielded  to,  and  left  unfettered,  she  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing any  thing,  and  able  to  serve  all  reasonable  purposes.  So  that  for  man 
«to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  we  must,  in  training  and  educat- 
ing him,  keep  our  minds  intent  upon  nature,  as  the  mariner  in  the  midst 
<if  the  wide  sea  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  the  polar  star  of  heaven ;  for  as  this 
«tar  is  fixed,  it  can  never  mislead ;  so  nature,  being  immutable,  can  never 
lead  astray :  she  points  ever  to  the  same  end,  she  exhibits  always  the  same 
fefltores,  and  is,  as  the  God  whose  instrument  she  is,  the  same  yesterday, 
4o-day,  and  to-morrow. 

In  this  I  wish  to  show  that  nature  demands  an  early  instruction  in  his- 
tory :  that  in  infancy,  when  her  voice  is  loudest,  she  seems  to  make  it  im- 
perative ;  and  that  in  mature  age,  and  amidst  a  world  whose  spirit  and  en- 
gagements tend  to  carry  the  individual  away  from  nature,  and  to  conduct 
iiim  to  art,  to  cause  him  to  form  his  ideas  and  frame  his  models  after  the 
«ne  rather  than  the  other ; — ^that  throughout,  in  spite  of  the  artificial  system, 
and  those  conventional  ruhss  by  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  generally 
<bveloped,  and  through  which  the  mind  is  carried  to  maturity,  it  is  still 
apparent  liow  much  nature  dictates  it.    Then  I  desire  to  show  the  great 
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advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  it,  the  superiority  of  sacred 
history,  and  the  advantages  for  study  that  it  possesses  over  profane. 

Nature  herself  dictates  what  studies  are  to  be  pursued  both  in  the  first 
commencement  and  in  the  after  course  of  education,  by  developing  at  the 
first,  and  that  most  prominently,  those  dispositions  and  powers  which  are 
requisite  for  pursuing  certain  studies,  and  then  other  powers  as  the  child 
advances ;  therefore,  even  in  the  choice  of  studies,  nature  is  to  be  consults 
ed.  Now  almost  the  first  disposition  a  child  manifests,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  speak,  is  to  hear  tales  related  ;  nothing  so  delights  him  as  to  listen 
to  the  stories  told  by  his  nurse ;  he  attends  to  them  with  breathless  inte- 
rest, his  little  eye  is  fixed  with  earnestness  on  her  face,  his  ear  is  ready  ta 
catch  every  word  that  falls  from  her  lips,  the  body  is  kept  firmly  in  one 
position,  not  the  slightest  movement  is  made  in  any  part  of  it  for  fear  that 
the  least  portion  of  the  story  be  lost ;  he  is  as  it  were  riveted  to  the  spot ; 
a  look  bordering  upon  reverence  appears,  indicative  of  readiness  to  be 
taught,  and  of  desire  to  receive  all  that  falls  from  the  teller's  lips.  And 
this  is  a  disposition  that  is  showing  itself  in  some  form  or  other  daily  and 
hourly.  Inquisitiveness,  curiosity,  are  but  forms  which  this  disposition 
takes.  That  curiosity  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  of  childhood,  that 
greaf  desire  which  all  children  have,  more  or  less,  to  be  informed  of  things 
not  proper  or  necessary  for  them  to  know,  and  to  search  into  every  thing 
within  their  reach,  to  see  what  are  the  contents  of  every  box  and  drawer 
they  can  lay  their  hands  upon ;  nay,  I  am  persuaded  the  propensity  to 
pull  things  to  pieces,  which  some  have,  are  all  connected  in  a  way  witk 
this  love  of  story  ;  and  therefore  children  should  not  be,  as  they  too  often 
are  in  these  cases,  harshly  rebuked,  called  naughty  and  rude ;  but  gently 
checked,  kindly  admonished  and  reasoned  with,  that  they  may  be  made  tp 
understand  that  not  the  desire  itself,  but  the  method  of  its  applicatioiv 
was  wrong ;  and  this  is  especially  the  moment  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  directing  this  disposition,  and  fixing  it  on  proper  and  suitable  objects. 

Memory  is  one  of  the  powers  that  are  first  developed,  and  is  always- 
strongest  in  childhood.  We  know  how  firmly  a  child  keeps  in  mind  any 
striking  circumstance  or  interesting  narrative ;  while  the  powers  of  ima- 
gination, reflection,  and  reasoning  do  not  appear  till  a  much  later  age.. 
So  nature,  observing  this  order  in  bringing  out  the  mental  powers,  teaches 
us  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  mind  in  childhood  to  those  things  whic|i 
require  the  exercise  of  memory  principally :  we  should  therefore  store  chil- 
dren's  minds  with  a  variety  of  facts,  incidents,  and  stories,  whereby  they 
may  have  the  materials  ready  upon  which  their  imagination  may  work^ 
upon  which  they  may  reflect  and  reason,  and  from  which  they  may  draw 
conclusions  when  their  minds  shall  have  attained  to  maturity,  as  the 
workman  prepares  those  materials  first  that  are  to  be  ornamented  with  hit- 
figures  or  patterns,  and  coloured  with  his  dyes.  Now,  since  history  is 
taught  upon  no  principles  as  the  sciences  are,  and  is  made  up  of  facts  aa$l 
circumstances,  being  but  a  lengthened  tale,  memory  is  principally  required 
Jiere  ;  nature  therefore  points  to  it  as  a  study  peculiarly  suited  to  child- 
hood. 

■  • 

The  mind  in  childhood  is  like  the  body,  tender  and  flexible,  without  a. 
distinct  character  or  any  degree  of  firmness.  Such  a  state  is  fitted  mainly 
for  impression — for  being  acted  upon,  not  for  acting.  The  reasoning* 
powers,  the  natural  weapons  of  the  man,  which  he  wields  in  defence  el 
himself,  in  defence  of  virtue,  and  as  well  in  defence  of  evil,  are  not,  it  wi^ 
observed  just  now,  developed  as  yet;  and  are  never  .developed,  it  was 
^o  observed^  till  he  has  come  to  maturity,  when  they  are  at  once  the 
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eflTect  and  the  cause  of  strength  and  vigour.     All  things  that  are  soft,  are 
fitted  and  designed  usually  for  impression.     And  again,  the  moment  at 
which  we  make  impressions  on  things,  is  when  they  are  soft  and  pliant. 
We  make  an  impression  on  the  iron,  when  it  is  softened  through  the  action 
of  fire.     We  do  not  then  employ  it  for  executing  any  work,  or  for  acting 
upon  any  thing :  hut  we  merely  take  advantage  of  this  state  to  fashion  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may,  when  it  is  hardened,  do  that  execution  for 
which  it  was  designed.     And  in  case  of  the  hody,  when  a  child  is  intend- 
ed for  a  tumhler  or  dancer,  the  object  in  making  the  child  place  its  diffe- 
rent members  in  various  positions,  and  throw  them  about  with  rapidity  in 
all  directions,  is  not  that  he  shall  be  an  actor  now  ;  but  in  this  flexible  and 
tender  state  of  the  frame,  it  is  designed  merely  to  make  such  impressions 
upon  it,  and  so  to  strengthen  the  muscles,  that  when  the  body  has  at- 
tained its  full  strength  and  firmness,  and  come  to  its  proper  figure,  the  inr 
dividual  may  perform  great  feats,  and  act  in  all  tho^e  parts  for  which  his 
early  exercises  have  fitted  him.      It  seems  then  proper,  that  in  educating 
during  the  first  years  of  childhood,  the  object  should  be  impression,  and 
therefore  those  branches  of  learning  are  to  be  chosen,  which  are  calculated 
for  impressing  the  mind.     History  is  one  of  these.     It  is  fitted  to  strike 
the  mind  of  a  child.     This  is  attending  to  nature :  this  is  what  I  call  edu^ 
eating  upon  the  principles  of  nature.     It  is  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  dir- 
rectly  disobeying  her,  to  wait  to  teach  history  till  a  child  can  read ;  for  to- 
acquire  the  first  knowledge  of  history  from  books  is  too  systematic,  too 
.dry  a  method  :  it  binds  the  mind  down,  and  confines  it  too  much  at  that 
;;  period  in  which  it  should  have  all  the  freedom  possible,  in  which  such  aa 
^.Bnrestrained  and  pleasant  method  should  be  used,  as  will  allow  and  en- 
courage it  to  take  to  a  certain  degree  its  own  course,  to  have  its  owd 
[thoughts,  and  make  its  own  remarks.     Therefore,  before  children  are  able 
read,  and  even  as  soon  as  they  can  comprehend  any  thing,  some  of  the 
ing  and  simple  stories  of  history  should  be  related  to  them ;  for  the 
id  of  educating  is  not  the  attainment  of  mere  book  learning,  but  the 
irgement  and  elevation  of  the  mind,  the  development,  in  the  highest  de- 
that  is  possible*  of  all  the  intellectual  powers,  that  we  may  acquire 
Lievr  ideas,  make  combinations  of   things  in  greater  variety,  form  fresh 
dissociations,  and  take  higher  and  more  just  views  of  things. 

Of  all  methods  of  training  the  young  to  virtue,  and  leading  them  to* 
i^isdom,  and  hringing  them  up  to  be  useful  in  life,  that  by  the  lessons  his- 
[^ry  affords,  is  in  many  respects  the  best.  It  is  the  least  irksome  and 
of  any  to  a  young  mind,  and  is  most  fitted  to  attract  children,  and; 
^et  their  attention  ;j  for  this  love  of  story  renders  the  harder  lessons  of 
^Utory  palatable  and  easy  of  reception.  Persons  are  more  willing  to  rcr 
^▼e  instruction  and  to  improve  by  it,  through  an  indirect  attack  on  theiir 
^olts,  when  it  does  not  appear  they  are  the  object  aimed  at,  than  through 
^  direct  one.  llie  continual  direct  reference  to  faults  wears  the  mind, 
Uid  in  the  end  often  irritates  it,  and  has  the  effect  of  placing  the  object 
icsired  still  farther  off.  Instruction  thus  conveyed  has  this  further  advaur- 
t«ge ;  it  offers  every  now  and  then  a  change  of  scene,  and  is  always  pre- 
kenting  a  new  face  of  things,  whereby  the  same  moral  lesson  may  be 
imculcated  under  various  forms.  Change  is  always  good  :  it  refreshes  and 
strengthens  the  mind.  A  change  of  scene,  a  visit  paid  to  countries  where 
the  manners  and  appearance  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  picture  nature 
presents,  are  quite  different  from  any  thing  known  before,  invigorates  the 
Hiind,  produces  a  fresh  flow  of  thought,  ne^  and  finer  ideas  ;  so  also  the 
body  is  eased  and  strengthened  for  further  exercise  by.  a  continual  change 
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of  postuFe,  and  children  especially  are  fond  of  change,  and  absolutely  re* 
<juire  it.  The  mind  in  childhood  is  not  capable  of  keeping  fixed  upon  any 
thing  for  very  long,  and  to  attempt  to  confine  it  to  one  thing  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  to  do  it  a  seHous  injury.  Thus,  though  the  lessons  im- 
parted shall  always  be  precisely  the  same,  they  come  in  a  certain  degree 
fresh  to  the  mind,  and  with  renewed  force,  at  every  change  of  method. 
The  mere  change  itself  rouses  the  attention  of  the  mind  as  much  as  a  new 
kind  of  lesson  would ;  but  where  the  same  lessons  are  conveyed  by  the  same 
method  day  after  day,  they  have  a  deadening  effect  upon  it,  and  soon  lose 
the  power  of  commanding  its  attention.  Now,  as  nature  implants  nothing 
but  for  a  special  purpose  and  for  real  use,  I  doubt  not  but  that  her  ob. 
ject  here  was,  through  this  love  of  story,  to  teach  mankind  wisdom  and 
-virtue  betimes,  to  lead  them  gently  into  the  ways  of  virtue;  and  I  am 
«ure  her  end  would  be  fulfilled,  if  the  young  were  carefully  and  properly 
instructed  in  history*  for  history  is  but  a  lengthened  story ;  therefore  it  is 
•obeying  nature  to  give  children  at  the  first  an  acquaintance  with  history, 
:and  then,  as  they  advance  further  in  life,  to  instruct  them  in  it  diligently 
«nd  carefully. 

But  this  disposition  is  not  confined  to  childhood ;  manhood  with  all  its 
occupations  and  cares,  and  old  age,  even  when  accompanied  with  irrita- 
bility, apathy,  and  a  distaste  of  life,  still  retains  it.  In  fact,  it  is  by  no 
-means  uncommon  to  find  this  disposition  gaining  strength  with  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  and  years.  And  at  these  periods  of  life,  when  a 
«tory  is  related,  we  observe  the  listener  with  the  eye  riveted  on  the  narra- 
tor's face,  the  body  slightly  bent,  the  breath  apparently  held,  as  though 
the  act  of  respiring  would  drown  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  ear  turned  a 
little  in  the  direction  the  voice  comes,  the  mouth  half  open,  as  if  its  clos- 
ing would  impede  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the  hand  raised  slightly  at 
times,  seemingly  to  stop  the  noise  that  arises ;  every  nerve  is  strained ;  in 
fact  the  whole  body,  every  attitude,  evinces  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
narration,  and  indicates  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  the  course  of 
thought  is  arrested,  every  feeling  hushed ;  so  that  objects  pass  before  the 
«yes  without  being  seen,  different  sounds  strike  on  the  ear  without  being 
distinguished,  questions  are  asked  without  being  understood ;  the  simple 
interruption  these  cause,  alone  making  the  mind  sensible  that  they  are. 
Thus  wrapped  up,  the  slightest  attempt  to  draw  the  mind  off  to  the  con- 
«ideration  of  any  thing  else,  nay,  even  to  draw  the  eye  to  an  object,  or  to 
present  any  thing  to  the  hand,  gives  pain,  excites  anger,  produces  petulance, 
and  throws  the  whole  frame  into  a  state  of  irritation.  In  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  this  disposition  show  itself  in  childhood,  so  also  in 
all  the  later  periods  of  life.  It  is  betrayed  in  the  diligent  inquiry  so  often 
made  by  people  inrho  lead  idle  lives,  concerning  the  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  pains  taken  to  know  their  whole  history.  It  appears  also 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  the  village  gossips  puzzle  their  heads  to  find 
out  the  domestic  news  of  the  squire's  family.  All  this  proceeds  from  an 
admirable  constitution  of  our  nature,  perverted  and  ruined  through  the 
'want  of  proper  training.  So  that  when,  in  the  hour  of  reflection,  I  call 
such  instances  to  mind,  I  am  more  inclined  to  deplore  the  want  of  a  pro- 
per education  that  would  have  directed  so  excellent  and  pleasing  a  dispo- 
sition to  proper  things,  than  to  censure  and  despise.  In  all  ages,  in  every 
state  of  society,,  among  every  class  of  persons,  this  disposition  shows  itself. 
Without  it  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  furies,  the  gorgons,  the 
adventures  and  exploits  of  Hercules,  the  tales  about  Jupiter,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pagan  deities,  in  the  heathen  ages ;  the  giants,  the  witches,  the 
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dwarfs,  and  enchanted  castles  of  the  Gothic  people,  the  fables  of  the 
northmen,  and  their  songs.     In  days  when  war  was  the  only  occupation, 
the  chiefs,  who  conducted  it,  were  not  so  hardened  by  scenes  and  deeds  of 
blood  as  to  have  destroyed  altogether  that  more  soft  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, which  is  allied  to  the  social  and  kindly  feeUngs,  and  finds  its  princi« 
pal  encouragement  in  the  quiet,  peaceful,  domestic  circle ;  for  when  they 
rested  from  battle,  their  highest  amusement  was  in  listening  to  the  recital 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors  or  of  some  mighty  chief,  or  the 
genealogy  of  a  renowned  warrior.    The  feasts  of  the  chief  of  those  days, 
"were  hardly  complete  without  the  presence  of  a  bard,  nor  the  pleasure  of 
them  perfected  without  the  recital  of  a  tale.    Then  how  eagerly  in  these 
times  did  the  ignorant  multitude  listen  to  the  extravagant  stories  of  giants, 
dwarfs,  and  enchanted  castles,  and  believe  it  all.    When  the  bcurds  had,  in 
time^.  exhausted  the  subject  relating  to  the  genealogies  of  their  enter- 
tainers,  they  were  obliged  to   compose  tales  of  fiction,  and  at  last  in- 
troduced   those    monstrous  stories,  to  satisfy  the  larger  desires  of  the 
multitude.     It  is  said,  that  though  the  tales  which  the  bards  composed,  are 
many  of  them  extremely  long,  taking  several  days  to  repeat,  they  are 
remembered  so  well  by  tiiose,  who  have  received  them  only  from  oral  tra- 
dition, that  few  circumstances  are  ever  omitted  in  the  recital.    Now  the 
easiness  with  which  they  are  impressed  oa  the  memory,  and  the  perfect 
way  in  which  they  are  retained  in  it,  show  how  natural  the  love  of  story 
is  to  the  human  mind.    The  great  men  of  the  Scepts  among  the  Irish, 
always  had  a  poet*  and  a  tale-teller  in  their  household.     The  poet  was  to 
record  the  actions  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  entertain  the  company  at 
feasts ;  the  tale-teller  was  to  relate  stories  to  them  when  they  were  me- 
lanchcdy,  or  whea  they  could  not  sleepc.    Among  the  savages  of  America 
the  particular  exploits  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  account  of  their  himting  and 
warlike  expeditions,  were  recorded  in  ballads  at  great  length,  and  sung  at 
their  festivals.    The  method  employed  by  many  savage  tribes  of  America, 
and  by  the  more  civilized  Mexicans,  of  recording  events,  the  valiant  actions 
of  warriors,  and  the  history  of  a  king's  reign,  by  means  of  drawing  and 
painting,  called  "  picture  wnting,"  was  suggested  by  that  love  of  story. 
That  ^xe  Indians  had  the  love  of  it  as  strong  as  any  people,  was 
evinced  ia  a  variety  of  ways :  from  the  earliest  times  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  convey  moral  instruction  by  means  of  story.      Tragedy  and 
comedy  owed  their  birth  to  it  in  ancient  times,  as  did  likewise  those  spe^ 
cies  of  dramatic  compositions  called  mysteries,  miracles,  moralities,  and 
the  floralia  of  modem  times.     It  is  that  which  filk  the  playhouse  and  the 
opera,  and  that  made  the  Athenian  people  so  passionately  fond  of  dra- 
matic entertainments.    Ho>^  eagerly  were  the  tales  of  the  achievements 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  round,  table,  and  those  of  Charle- 
magne with  his  twelve  peers,  listened  to  in  the  days  diat  preceded  the 
cmsades.    And  in  the  days  of  crusading,  it  was  the  highest  amusement 
of  our  ancestors  to  hear  recited  the  more  finished  compositions,  called 
romances.    They  had  them  continually  repeated  at  th^  festivals,  and 
Bot  satisfied  with  this,  wonld  have  the  stories  of  them  represented  on  the 
tapestry  which  composed  the  furniture  of  their  houses.    We  read  that  the 
fiamous  Froissart,  the  chronicler  of  those  days  of  chivalry,  won  the  favour 
of  the  princes  he  visited  by  composing  romances,  and  then  reciting  them, 
as  he  did  his  romance  of  Meliador  to  the  Count  de  Foie  regularly  at  mid- 
lught  after  supper  during  his  stay  with  him.    And  in  our  times  the  pas- 
don,  for  fictitious  histories  appears  as  weU,  and  moreover,  has  increased  to 
a  most  surprising  extent 
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of  posture,  and  children  especially  are  fond  of  change,  and  absolutely  re- 
quire it.  The  mind  in  childhood  is  not  capable  of  keeping  fixed  upon  any 
thing  for  very  long,  and  to  attempt  to  confine  it  to  one  thing  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  to  do  it  a  serious  injury.  Thus,  though  the  lessons  im- 
parted shall  always  be  precisely  the  same,  they  come  in  a  certain  degree 
fresh  to  the  mind,  and  with  renewed  force,  at  every  change  of  method. 
The  mere  change  itself  rouses  the  attention  of  the  mind  as  much  as  a  new 
kind  of  lesson  would ;  but  where  the  same  lessons  are  conveyed  by  the  same 
•method  day  after  day,  they  have  a  deadening  effect  upon  it,  and  soon  lose 
the  power  of  commanding  its  attention.  Now,  as  nature  implants  nothing 
but  for  a  special  purpose  and  for  real  use,  I  doubt  not  but  that  her  ob- 
ject here  was,  through  this  love  of  story,  to  teach  mankind  wisdom  and 
-virtue  betimes,  to  lead  them  gently  into  the  ways  of  virtue;  and  I  am 
«ure  her  end  would  be  fulfilled,  if  the  young  were  carefully  and  properly 
instructed  in  history*  for  history  is  but  a  lengthened  story ;  therefore  it  is 
•obeying  nature  to  give  children  at  the  first  an  acquaintance  with  history, 
:and  then,  as  they  advance  further  in  life,  to  instruct  them  in  it  diligently 
and  carefully. 

But  this  disposition  is  not  confined  to  childhood ;  manhood  with  all  its 
occupations  and  cares,  and  old  age,  even  when  accompanied  with  irrita- 
bility, apathy,  and  a  distaste  of  life,  still  retains  it.  In  fact,  it  is  by  no 
-means  uncommon  to  find  this  disposition  gaining  strength  with  the  in- 
'Crease  of  knowledge  and  years.  And  at  these  periods  of  life,  when  a 
«tory  is  related,  we  observe  the  listener  with  the  eye  riveted  on  the  narra- 
tor's face,  the  body  slightly  bent,  the  breath  apparently  held,  as  though 
•the  act  of  respiring  woidd  drown  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  ear  turned  a 
little  in  the  dhrection  the  voice  comes,  the  mouth  half  open,  as  if  its  clos- 
ing would  impede  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the  hand  raised  slightly  at 
times,  seemingly  to  stop  the  noise  that  arises ;  every  nerve  is  strained ;  in 
fact  the  whole  body,  every  attitude,  evinces  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
narration,  and  indicates  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  the  course  of 
thought  is  arrested,  every  feeling  hushed ;  so  that  objects  pass  before  the 
«yes  without  being  seen,  different  sounds  strike  on  the  ear  without  being 
distinguished,  questions  are  asked  without  being  understood ;  the  simple 
interruption  these  cause,  alone  making  the  mind  sensible  that  they  are. 
Thus  wrapped  up,  the  slightest  attempt  to  draw  the  mind  off  to  the  con- 
«ideration  of  any  thing  else,  nay,  even  to  draw  the  eye  to  an  object,  or  to 
present  any  thing  to  the  hand,  gives  pain,  excites  anger,  produces  petulance, 
and  throws  the  whole  frame  into  a  state  of  irritation.  In  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  this  disposition  show  itself  in  childhood,  so  also  in 
all  the  later  periods  of  life.  It  is  betrayed  in  the  diligent  inquiry  so  often 
made  by  people  who  lead  idle  lives,  concerning  the  aSairs  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  pauis  taken  to  know  their  whole  history.  It  appears  also 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  the  village  gossips  puzzle  their  heads  to  find 
out  the  domestic  news  of  the  squire's  family.  AH  this  proceeds  from  an 
admirable  constitution  of  our  nature,  perverted  and  ruined  through  the 
^ant  of  proper  training.  So  that  when,  in  the  hour  of  reflection,  I  call 
such  instances  to  mind,  I  am  more  inclined  to  deplore  the  want  of  a  pro- 
per education  that  woiild  have  directed  so  excellent  and  pleasing  a  dispo- 
sition to  proper  things,  than  to  censure  and  despise.  In  all  ages,  in  every 
state  of  society,,  among  «very  class  of  persons,  this  disposition  shows  kself. 
Without  it  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  furies,  the  gorgons,  the 
adventures  and  exploits  of  Hercules,  the  tales  about  Jupiter,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pagan  deities,  in  the  heathen  ages ;  the  giants,  the  witches,  the 
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dwarfs*  and  enchanted  castles  of  the  Gothic  people,  the  fahles  of  the 
northmen,  and  their  songs.     In  days  when  war  was  the  only  occupation, 
the  chiefs,  who  conducted  it,  were  not  so  hardened  by  scenes  and  deeds  of 
blood  as  to  have  destroyed  altogether  that  more  soft  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, which  is  allied  to  the  social  and  kindly  feeHngs,  and  finds  its  princi- 
pal  encouragement  in  the  quiet,  peaceful,  domestic  circle ;  for  when  they 
rested  from  battle,  their  highest  amusement  was  in  listening  to  the  recital 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors  or  of  some  mighty  chief,  or  the 
genealogy  of  a  renowned  warrior.    The  feasts  of  the  chief  of  those  days, 
"were  hardly  complete  without  the  presence  of  a  bard,  nor  the  pleasure  of 
them  perfected  without  the  recital  of  a  tale.    Then  how  eagerly  in  these 
times  did  the  ignorant  multitude  listen  to  the  extra^iragant  stories  of  giants, 
dwarfs,  and  enchanted  castles,  and  believe  it  alL    When  the  bcurds  had,  in 
time^.  exhausted  the  subject  relating  to  the  genealogies  of  their  enter- 
tainers,  they  were  obliged  to   compose  tales  of  fiction,  and  at  last  in- 
troduced  those    monstrous  stories,  to  satisfy  the  larger  desires  of  the 
multitude.     It  is  said,  that  though  the  tales  which  the  bards  composed,  are 
many  of  them  extremely  long,  taking  several  days  to  repeat,  they  are 
remembered  so  well  by  tiiose,  who  have  received  them  only  from  oral  tra- 
dition, that  few  circumstances  are  ever  omitted  in  the  recital.    Now  the 
eafiiness  with  which  they  are  impressed  oa  the  memory,  and  the  perfect 
way  in  which  they  are  retained  in  it,  show  how  natural  the  love  of  story 
is  to  the  human  mind.    The  great  men  of  the  Scepts  among  the  Irish, 
always  had  a  poet*  and  a  tale-teller  in  their  household.     The  poet  was  to 
record  the  actions  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  entertain  the  company  at 
feasts ;  the  tale-teller  was  to  relate  stories  to  them  when  they  were  me- 
lanchcdy,  or  whea  they  could  not  sleeps    Among  the  savages  of  America 
the  particular  exploits  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  account  of  their  himting  and 
warlike  expeditions,  were  recorded  in  ballads  at  great  length,  and  sung  at 
their  festivals.    The  method  employed  by  many  savage  tribes  of  America, 
and  by  the  more  civilized  Mexicans,  of  recording  events,  the  valiant  actions 
of  warriors,  and  the  history  of  a  king's  reign,  by  means  of  drawing  and 
painting,  called  "  picture  writings"  was  su^ested  by  that  love  of  story. 
That  ^x&  Indiana  had  the  love  of  it  as  strong  as  any  people,  was 
evinced  ia  a  variety  of  waya:  from  the  earliest  times  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  convey  moral  instruction  by  means  of  story.      Tragedy  and 
comedy  owed  their  birth  to  it  in  ancient  times,  as  did  likewise  those  spe^ 
cies  of  dramatic  compositions  called  mysteries,  miracles,  moralities,  and 
the  floralia  of  modem  times.     It  is  that  which  filk  the  playhouse  and  the 
opera,  and  that  made  the  Athenian  people  so  passionately  fond  of  dra- 
matic entertainments.    Hojv  eagerly  were  the  tales  of  the  achievements 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  round,  table,  and  those  of  Charle- 
magne with  his  twelve  peers,  listened  to  in  the  days  diat  preceded  the 
cmsades.     And  in  the  days  of  crusading,  it  was  the  highest  amusement 
of  our  ancestors  to  hear  recited  the  more  finished  compositions,  called 
romances.    They  had  them  continually  repeated  at  their  festivals,  and 
Bot  satisfied  with  this,  wonld  have  the  stories  of  them  represented  on  the 
tapestry  which  composed  the  furniture  of  their  houses.    We  read  that  the 
fiamous  Froissait,  the  chronicler  of  those  days  of  chivalry,  won  the  favour 
of  the  princes  he  visited  by  composing  romances,  and  then  reciting  them, 
as  he  did  his  romance  of  Meliador  to  the  Count  de  Foie  regularly  at  mid- 
lught  after  supper  during  his  stay  with  hinu    And  in  our  times  the  pas« 
ooa  for  fictitious  histories  appears  as-  weU,  and  moreover,  has  increased  to 
a  most  surprising  extent 
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I  come  next  to  offer  positive  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  relation  of  ficti- 
tious tales,  of  simple  narratives,  and  of  facts  and  events  of  history  on  the 
mind,  and  of  their  power  in  determining  a  person's  course  of  conduct,  and 
even  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  world:  hence  the  importance  of 
teaching  history  carefully  and  properly ;  hence  the  danger  of  allowing  this 
disposition  to  story  to  remain  uncultivated  in  early  life,  to  fix  as  it  may 
!happen  upon  anything;  hence  the  immense  advantage  that  will  accrue 
from  directing  it  to  proper  things.  The  relation  of  the  valiant  deeds  of 
^rarriors,  by  the  bards,  excited  and  strengthened  the  chiefs  to  the  combat. 
The  performance  of  sacred  comedies  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  in 
the  feudal  times,  promoted  trade  and  commerce  :  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  there  being  no  such  thing  as  shops,  the  fairs  were  the  only 
places  in  which  the  merchants  could  set  their  goods  to  sale ;  and  it  was  to 
draw  customers  that  sacred  comedies  were  performed  at  them,  and  that 
the  minstrels  attended  them  to  add  to  their  attraction.  The  niysteries, 
moralities,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  dramatic  composition,  had  the  good 
effect  of  drawing  the  people  away  from  violent,  riotous,  and  dangerous 
sports,  destroying  in  a  degree  their  zest  for  them,  and  creating  a  taste  for 
the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  amusements;  for  amusements  that  were 
rather  intellectual  than  sensual,  and  which  prepared  the  minds  of  persons 
for  understanding  and  appreciating  the  productions  of  the  intellect  and  the 
works  of  genius.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  moralities  were  means  of 
teaching  some  moral  lessons;  but,  at  all  events,  they  must  have  encou- 
raged, in  a  degree,  the  social  feelings,  and  have  afforded  little  scope  for 
those  of  ambition,  envy,  jealousy,  anger,  revenge,  and  all  the  stronger  and 
more  turbulent  passions ;  and  by  putting  the  mind  in  a  quiescent  and  pas- 
sive state,  they  must  have  prepared  a  soil,  where  would  spring  up  all  those 
qualities  which,  though  they  obtrude  less  upon  the  notice  of  the  world, 
and  are  less  attractive  and  grand,  promote  true  peace  and  contentment  of 
mind,  ensure  domestic  happiness  and  enjoyment,  and  are  therefore  more 
desirable.  I  remark  that  the  condition  of  a  listener  is  that  of  a  learner, 
and  the  act  of  being  taught  produces  humility,  which  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  virtue.  But  riotous  sports,  violent  and  dangerous  amusements 
as  the  tournament  and  the  chace,  where  the  principal  work  is  contention, 
and  the  great  end  victory  over  some  one,  put  both  the  actors  and  specta- 
tors in  quite  an  opposite  condition ;  for  here  the  mind  is  placed  in  an 
active  state,  in  which  the  stronger,  the  grander,  and  more  attractive  qua- 
lities are  brought  forth,  and  likewise  all  those  that  engender  disunion  and 
animosity.  Now  the  feelings  of  the  spectator  must  be  in  unison  with  those 
of  the  actors ;  for  he  must  have  his  favourite,  he  must  have  an  interest  in 
some  one,  and  desire  that  he  may  be  victor,  and  his  heart  will  throb  with 
somewhat  of  the  expectation  and  anxiety  the  contender's  does ;  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  so  far  bad.  Moreover,  such  sports  and  amusements,  by  putting 
the  mind  into  a  state  of  excitement  and  anxiety,  rather  indispose  it  for  the 
tender  and  social  feelings.  All  this  is  not  favourable  for  receiving  instruc- 
tion, and,  therefore,  is  inimical  to  the  growth  of  virtue.  It  is  not  meant 
that  sports  and  amusements,  in  which  to  obtain  some  victory  is  the  end, 
are  to  be  wholly  avoided  ;  for  they  have,  like  every  thing,  their  use  and 
advantage,  and  seemed  to  be  more  needed  in  former  times  :  but  only  to 
•show  that  many  of  them  are  decidedly  improper,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  others,  though  not  improper,  have  still  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, and  for  that  reason,  require  greater  care  as  to  the  way  and  measure 
in  which  they  are  encouraged.  But  to  return  to  the  proofs.  The  relation 
of  the  exploits  of  Achilles  fired  Alexander,  and  indX^iVvca.  Vi  ^wrj  V^^nns 
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over  almost  the  whole  known  world :  he  always  took  care  to  have  the 
work  of  Homer,  in  which  they  were  related,  with  him  wherever  he  went. 
In  like  manner  did  the  history  of  Alexander's  victories  rouse  the  amhitioa 
of  Caesar ;  so  also  this  last  great  conqueror  produced,  in  later  times,  a  simi- 
lar effect  upon  Selim,  who  read  his  commentaries.  And  John,  King  of 
Bohemia,  son  of  Henry  VH,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,, 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  heing  a  complete  knight,  through  constantly  read- 
ing and  listening  to  the  French  romances  of  chivalry,  but  which,  much  ta 
his  praise,  had  an  effect  upon  him  different  to  what  was  then  generally 
experienced;  for,  with  this  spirit  of  heroism,  he  possessed  honourable 
principles  and  truly  noble  sentiments,  and  sought  in  gratifying  his  love  of 
arms,  only  the  general  good  and  glory,  and  not  his  own :  so  that  when  the 
Italians  invited  him  to  come  and  put  their  governments  in  order,  he,  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  came  as  they  desired,  and, 
contrary  to  every  other  prince  or  general,  to  whom  they  had  ever  applied 
in  their  difficulties,  he  did  restore  peace  and  good  government,  and  act 
towards  them  in  the  most  honourable  manner.  In  the  same  way  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  reading  the  history  of  Hannibars  wars» 
conceived  a  strong  desire  to  emulate  the  glory  of  the  Carthaginian  hero» 
and  particularly  to  imitate  him  in  his  famous  march  over  the  Alps.  Led 
on  by  this  desire,  he  took  the  field  against  the  Swiss,  a  brave,  innocent, 
and  virtuous  people ;  this  induced  him  to  lead  that  large  army  into  their 
country,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  never  would  have  entered  it  witb 
hostile  intentions,  if  he,  who  headed  it,  had  never  read  or  heard  of  Hanni- 
bal. To  show  how  much  the  idea  of  emulating  Hannibal  possessed  him, 
after  his  defeat,  and  as  he  fled  from  the  Alps  and  the  victorious  Swiss, 
his  fool  exclaimed  to  him — "  Ha !  my  Lord,  are  we  not  finely  Hanniba- 
lized  ?*'  What  the  tales  of  the  bards  had  effected  in  the  early  times,  what 
the  romances,  the  legends,  and  traditions  of  martyrs  effected  in  the  feudal 
times,  and  in  the  days  of  the  crusades,  the  ancient  classics  effected  in 
those  that  succeeded  them.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  were  the  means  of  making  the  ancient  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  more  known  and  more  generally  read  in  Europe,  than  it  had 
hitherto  been;  and  the  histories  of  warlike  achievements  and  of  great 
heroes,  which  were  found  in  it,  produced  a  great  effect  and  change  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  So  Charles  VIII  of  France,  at  hearing  tales  related  of 
Caesar  and  Charlemagne,  was  instantly  seized  with  the  desire  of  becoming 
a  conqueror,  and  the  effort  made  to  accomplish  this  was  one  of  the  three 
things  which  are  justly  said  to  have  had  most  important  effects.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  a  single  individual  through  this  romantic  desire  of 
being  a  greater  conqueror  than  Charlemagne,  had  so  great  an  effect  upon 
the  condition  of  Europe ;  for,  impelled  by  it,  Charles  summoned  the  besb 
and  largest  army  he  could  collect,  and  set  out  at  its  head  for  the  invasion 
of  Italy.  Even  in  Holy  Scripture  story  is  employed  as  a  means  of  making 
men  sensible  of  their  faults  and  sint,  and  of  leading  them  to  repentance*. 
Thus  Nathan  was  sent  to  David  to  declare  that  God*s  wrath  was  provok- 
ed by  the  slaying  of  Uriah,  the  prophet,  instead  of  directly  reproving 
him,  began  to  recite  the  parable  of  the  great  man  of  a  certain  city,  wha 
having  many  flocks  and  herds,  yet  robbed  the  poor  man  of  the  only  ewe 
lamb  he  possessed  :  this  awakened  David  to  a  sense  of  the  evil  he  had 
done,  and  led  him  to  repent.  And  lastly,  our  Lord  pursued  the  method 
of  bringing  men  to  wisdom  and  virtue  by  story.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Divine  Being  was  remarkable  for  suiting  his  plans  and  ?ce\.\OT^^  \.ci  VXi"^ 
peculiar  state  of  things.     How  eagerly  did  the  people  ctovid  iomxA  o»x» 
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Lord  to  hear  him  relate  his  parables !  how  attentively  they  listened  to  every 
word  that  came  from  his  mouth.  And,  in  our  days,  this  class  of  writings 
lias  as  powerful  an  influence  as  ever  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of 
individuals ;  with  this  difference,  that,  owing  to  an  entirely  new  state  of 
society,  they  do  not  produce  those  striking  consequences  they  did  in  past 
times :  the  effect  they  have  on  the  mind  now  is  more  silent,  though  not 
less  sure,  nor,  in  the  case  of  frivolous  and  poisonous  compositions,  by  any 
means  less  destructive  to  the  peace  and  well  being  of  mankind. 

Now,  in  another  way  does  nature  show  us,  how  proper  it  is  to  instruct 
in  history.     That  insatiable  thirst  for  novels  and  romances,  a  thirst  which 
seems  oftentimes  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  opportunities  of  satisfy* 
mg  it  are  greater,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  entertainments  of  the 
theatre  are  sought,  are  evidences  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  of  its 
capaciousness,  of  the  enlarged  conceptions  it  is  capable  of,  and  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  it  is  fitted  to  attain :   for  they  show  that  this  spot  of  earth 
is  not  extended  enough  for  it,  this  body  too  confining  for  it,  the  sphere  to 
which  its  reflections  and  observation  are  limited,  far  too  narrow,  and  that 
it  desires  something  greater  and  more  marvellous  than  what  it  finds  here. 
Now  nature,  by  giving  such  a  mind  to  man,  teaches  that  the  knowledge 
of  history  is  proper  for  him  ;  for  in  profane  history,  and  in  that  sort  of 
history  which  is  confined  to  the  lives  of  individuals,  facts  and  stories  of 
the  most  interesting  and  absorbing  kind  are  related,  the  knowledge  of 
things  can  there  be  obtained,  which  every-day  fife  does  not  afford  us; 
facts  and  stories  so  interesting,  that  those  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  imaginative  novelist,  appear  flat.     Scenes  of  so  striking  a  nature  are 
there  depicted,  that  when  their  prominent  parts  are  well  brought  out, 
those  of  the  stage  seem  to  lose  their  power  of  attraction ;  and  it  has  this 
advantage  over  the  novel : — in  the  novel  all  the  mystery  is  cleared  up,  all 
•curiosity  gratified,  and  the  unsatisfying  reflection  then  comes  that  it  is  all 
a  fable.     But  in  history  though  much  is  explained,  though  much  is  set  in 
the  true  light,  there  is  still  much  knowledge  left  to  pant  after,  and  the  pleas- 
ing renovating  thought  follows  that  all  is  truth ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
things  that  did  once  take  place  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  sort  of 
'existence  through  the  effects  that  have  flowed  from  them,  and  through 
their  connection  with  the  final  conclusion  to  which  all  things  must  come, 
thereby  rendering  the  words  of  Scripture  applicable  here  : — ••  that  though  a 
wise  man  seek  to  find  out  the  works  of  God  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  do  it :"  therefore,  he  who  believes  in  all 
things  promised,  is  ever  excited  and  elated  with  the  desire  for  that  time, 
when  the  last  scene  in  the  world's  history  will  be  finally  closed,  and  all 
matters  will  be  made  clear,  and  the  things  most  hidden  exposed.     And  in 
4&acred  history  the  facts  and  stories  far  exceed  those  of  any  fictitious  his- 
tory that  was  ever  invented,  by  how  much  the  knowledge  of  God  exceeds 
the  knowledge  of  man;  bright  beams  burst  forth  here  at  intervals,  as 
streams  of  light  through  apertures  in  a  building ;  inspiring  hopes,  raising 
expectations,  producing  raptures,  causing  us  to  exclaim  with  the  inspired 
writer — "  O,  the  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
-out !"     And  here,  too,  when  the  mind  struggles  for  emancipation,  when  it 
searches  after  the  grand  and  the  marvellous,  which  every-day  life  does  not 
^  display  to  it,  and  which  its  own  imagination  does  not  create  for  it,  sacred 
history  comes  in  to  its  aid  :  here  is  presented  to  us  a  Being  infinitely  wise 
^nd  powerful,  present  everywhere,  knowing  BWlVvYa^'a  that  ever  were,  are, 
-or  shall  be;  on  whom  the  more  we  coixtemip\ate,  ^^\^IaoT^'^^%K^>2QRt^^ak 
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to  know,  and  the  more  we  are  convinced  how  incapable  we  are  of  compre- 
hending Him :  of  whom  one  inspired  writer  says,  designing  to  show  hit 
power  and  perfection, — that  "  the  earth  shook  and  trembled,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth ;"  that 
"  his  paths  are  in  the  great  waters,  and  his  footsteps  are  not  known  ;"  of 
whom  another  asks, — "  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ? 
It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst 
thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader 
than  the  sea."  And  by  all  this  it  must  appear  that  persons  are  much  to 
blame,  and  that  the  moralists  are  still  more  so,  who  exclaim  so  unquali- 
fyingly  against  the  unbounded  passion  for  fictitious  history,  and  who  are 
for  rooting  it  out.  These  measures,  instead  of  tending  to  the  improvement 
of  our  nature,  are  directly  hostile  to  it ;  instead  of  advancing  our  nature* 
they  depress  and  destroy  it.  It  is  the  undue  indulgence  of  this  passion, 
and  the  ill  direction  of  it,  that  should  be  attacked.  The  passion  itself  is 
delightful  to  think  of,  affording  many  pleasing  reflections. 

Instruction  in  history,  besides  being  so  useful  as  a  channel  through 
which  moral  instruction  may  be  conveyed,  and  wisdom  may  be  taught, 
possesses  great  advantages  for  this,  in  the  great  number  of  lessons  it  affords 
both  the  young  and  the  old,  and  in  the  great  variety  of  them.  It  offers  evea 
many  lessons  that  will  teach  prudence  and  wisdom  in  the  daily  affairs  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  in  the  management  of  the  commonest  concerns.  It  is  that 
study  which,  if  pursued  properly,  fits  a  person  for  avoiding  the  errors  into 
which  he  might  fall  in  future  times,  by  ascertaining  how  others  who  are- 
gone  by,  fell  into  them ;  for,  conjecturing — and  it  may  be,  actually  know- 
ing— what  will  fall  out,  through  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  past,  it 
will  put  him  in  possession  of  more  peace  and  true  contentment ;  it  will  in- 
spire him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  fire  him  to  the  practice  of  it,  and  induce 
him  to  live  for  higher  ends.  I  reckon,  therefore,  the  study  of  history  Uy 
be  more  necessary  than  that  of  geography,  and  as  necessary  as  any  brancli 
of  learning  whatsoever  which  the  generality  of  individuals  pursue ;  and  that». 
as  its  benefits  are  not  confined  to  childhood,  but  extend  to  manhood,  and 
as  the  employment  of  it  as  a  channel  for  conveying  moral  instruction  and 
lessons  of  wisdom,  is  suited  to  the  matured  mind  as  much  as  it  is  to  the* 
infant  mind»  it  must  be  studied  at  all  times  to  the  very  end  of  life.^  It  may 
be  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  it  is  not  because  I  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  history  as  a  means  of  moral  improvement,  that  it 
should  be  concluded  I  mean  there  were  none  other  ways  to  it,  or  that 
those  there  were  should  not  be  employed  as  well. 

Besides  the  method  I  have  already  alluded  to  of  correcting  our  errors, 
whether  in  moral  matters,  or  in  simply  worldly  ones,  and  of  leading  us  to 
wisdom  and  virtue  by  a  direct  attack  in  the  form  of  admonition,  reproof, 
and  severe  rebukes,  there  is  this  other  method, — experience ;  which  is, 
the  actual  suffering  from  the  evils  of  a  wrong  course,  or  the  witnessing  it 
in  another  individual.  Now,  instruction  in  history  for  these  ends,  has  this 
great  advantage  over  instruction  by  experience,  that  the  individual  having 
no  personal  concern  in  the  several  actions  set  down  in  the  pages  of  history,. 
nor  in  the  vices  and  imprudences  of  men  recorded  there,  and  having  re- 
ceived therefore  no  injury  from  them,  his  feelings  are  not  irritated  by  the 
recital,  no  thoughts  arise  but  what  are  easy  to  be  borne,  his  perception  is 
not  clouded,  his  judgment  is  not  weakened  through  prejudices  and  selfish 
feelings ;  the  mind  therefore  can  take  a  clear  view  of  the  coud\ict  oC  vwdv- 
viduals,  can  calmly  trace  their  progress  in  vice,  with  l\ve  coTiaec^w\t^«»Ql\V.» 
aad  can  without  any  effort,  or  needing  to  put  any  re^tx^Hit  oil  Vt&^l,  Xxjjcqk 
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erery  thing  it  receives  to  profit ;  using  some  things  for  reproof,  others  for 
strengthening  it  in  good  purposes.  It  needs  very  little  examination  to  be 
convinced,  that  that  free  and  calm  state  of  mind  required  to  derive  this 
benefit,  cannot  always  be  ensured  where  experience  is  the  teacher.  In 
this  case  the  mind  is  very  often  rendered  too  tender  from  the  wounds  it 
receives  from  her,  to  be  able  to  listen  to  admonition,  reproof,  and  warning, 
without  extreme  pain,  and  is  generally  too  weakened  by  the  effects  of 
them  to  summon  up  resolution  to  change  the  course,  and  to  go  over  the 
road  again.  But  in  learning  from  history,  the  individual  is  as  one  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence,  looking  down  upon  the  scene  of  contention,  which  is 
going  on  at  its  foot.  Placed  at  this  distance  from  it,  he  is  at  once  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  in  the  struggle,  or  even  from  feeling  its  influ- 
ence, and  is  enabled  to  see  the  whole  at  one  glance,  to  discover  the  links 
that  connect  circumstances,  to  perceive  how  individuals  are  knit  together 
ill  one  common  interest,  how  parties  come  to  clash,^and  how  they  are  all 
bound  in  with  the  whole ;  he  therefore  sees  all  things  in  their  true  light, 
and  is  both  capable  and  disposed  to  judge  justly  of  them.  So  that  this 
individual,  through  instruction  in  history,  is  more  easily  brought  to  assent 
to  the  right  and  to  reject  the  wrong,-  to  love  virtue  and  abhor  vice,  to  see 
the  deformity  of  the  one  and  admire  the  beauty  of  the  other.  I  cannot 
avoid  breaking  into  the  course  of  the  subject  here,  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  constituting  our  nature  so  as  to  give 
us  the  [opportunity  of  making  approaches  to  wisdom  and  virtue  in  that 
spring  of  life  when  every  thing  smiles,  when  the  mind  is  at  perfect  peace, 
and  the  troubles  and  contentions  of  this  world  cannot  ruflle  it.  For  what  can 
•be  more  delightful  and  refreshing  to  the  mind,  than  to  be  led  to  that  which 
forms  the  perfection  of  human  nature  by  so  easy  and  accessible  a  path,  and 
by  so[gentle  and  enticing  a  guide  ?  What  more  delightful,  than  to  go  over  a 
road  whose  steeps  and  ruggedness  have  been  planed  by  those  who  went 
before,  and  where  the  prospect  lies  clear  all  the  way  ?  What  more  inte- 
resting than  simply  to  observe  and  examine  the  progress'of  others,  to  mark 
■the  obstructions  and  snares  that  were  set  in  the  road  their  journey  lay, 
without  feeling*any  thing  of  the  distractions,  difficulties,  and  labours  that 
attended  them  ? 

Many  persons  will  say,  that  experience  is  the  best  teacher;  that  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  evils  arising  from  bad  habits  and  bad  passions,  leads 
more  surely  to  reformation.  There  are  cases  in  which  this  happens ;  but 
they  are  the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.  For  look  into  the  world  that  is 
past  as  depicted  on  the  pages  of  history,  and  then  into  that  now  existing, 
and  see  whether  experience  as  a  general  thing  serves  the  end.  Did  the  ex- 
perience which  Charles  II  had  of  the  consequences  of  his  father's  backward- 
ness in  summoning  parliaments,  serve  as  a  guide  to  himself  in  his  govern- 
ment ?  No ;  he  fell  in  the  end  into  the  same  mistake.  The  grand  quar- 
rel the  people  had  with  him,  the  chief  cause  of  his  disquietude  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  was  his  refusal  to  call  one.  Did  the  experience 
James  II  had  during  his  brother's  reign,  the  many  signs  and  evidences 
that  passed  before  him,  which  declared  plainly  the  impracticability  of  esta- 
blishing the  Romish  religion  and  an  absolute  government,  teach  him  wis- 
Hiom  ?  Was  it  not  all  thrown  away  upon  him  ?  He  commenced  his  reign 
with  those  measures,  and  pursued  them  perseveringly,  which  every  wise 
man  knew  would  be  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  affairs.  His  attempts  to 
regain  his  crown,  the  way  he  set  about  it,  and  the  measure  he  followed 
•^hen  he  seemed  to  have  gained  some  ground,  were  further  proofs  that  ei- 
ence  had  been  no  successful  teacher  to  him.    In  no  one  more  than  in 
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James  do  we  see  how  inadequate  experience  is  to  make  us  wise,  and  lead  us 
to  our  true  interest.     It  will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  reads  his  his* 
tory.that  it  was  not  want  of  experience  that  caused  him  to  take  so  evil  a 
course,  and  to  choose  the  road  to  destruction.     What  then  was  it  ?    The 
education  he  had  received.      His  mother  had  managed  him  most  impro- 
perly ;  bad  principles  were  implanted  into  him  ;  he  had  been  left  in  great 
ignorance ;  his  mind  was  very  contracted,  owing  to  the  destitution  of  that 
knowledge  which   enlarges  and   elevates  it;    his  reasoning  powers  had 
not  been  well  cultivated  and  exercised ;    his  instruction  in  the  Romish 
faith,  and  his  firm  adherence  to  it,  inflicted  upon  him  a  fatal  blindness.   It 
"was  these  circumstances  that  drew  him  into  those  errors  and  crimes  which 
marked  his  career  and  stained  his  character, — so  that  experience  could 
work  no  effect.     And  it  is  to  education  in  the  first  instance  that  most  per- 
sons' errors  and  imprudences,  and  their  bad  course^of  conduct,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed ;  and  where  the  education  has  been  bad,  or  even  imperfect,  no  ex- 
perience, as  a  general  rule,  avails  anything.      The  experience  Henrietta, 
the  Queen  of  Charles  I,  had  of  the  danger  of  using  those  arbitrary  mea- 
sures she  had  advocated  when  her  husband  was  |reigning,  and  the  lesson 
lihe  professed  and  declared  by  her  own  mouth  to  have  learned  by  it,  did 
not,  if  we  are  to  judge  her  by  her  conduct,  lead  her  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  particular  temper  and  character  of  the  English,  and  to  know 
what  government  was  suited  to  them ;   nor  did  it  bring  her  to  alter  in  any 
way  her  course  of  action,  when  she  came  to  have  any  door  opened  to  her, 
through  which  her  influent^e  could  be  again  exerted  ;  for  her  advice  to  her 
son  Charles,  when  she  visited  him  after  his  restoration,  was  much  the  same 
as  that  she  had  been  used  to  give  her  husband.     Louis,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  the  time  of  our  Queen  Anne,  learned  no  wisdom  from  the  ex- 
perience he  had  in  the  total  failure  of  all  his  despotic  measures,  nor  would 
he  make  the  least  alteration  in  them,  though  they  had  brought  him  more 
than  once  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

And  experience  in  no  shape  serves  as  a  general  rule  :  as  individual  experi- 
ence does  not  serve  the  individual  himself,  neither  do  the  results  of  other  per- 
sons' experience,  when  placed  by  the  persons  themselves  before  another  in 
ever  so  clear  and  striking  a  manner,  make,  as  a  general  rule,  any  permanent 
impression,  and  bring  him  to  build  his  future  conduct  on  it ;  no,  not  though 
the  persons  shall  add  the  most  urgent  entreaties.    Charles  II,  on  his  death 
bed,  did,  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  key  of  the  strong  box  to  his  brother 
James,   particularly  recommend  him  "  not  to  think  of  introducing  the 
Romish  religion  into  England,  it  being  a  thing  both  dangerous  and  imprac- 
ticable."   But  it  had  not  the  desired  effect  on  him,  as  we  well  know.    The 
Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Pedro  Rouquillor,  according  to  Puffendorff,  de- 
livered to  James,  at  his  first  audience  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  these  words : — '*  That  he  saw  several  priests 
about  him  that  he  knew  would  importune  him  to  alter  the  established  re- 
ligion in  England ;  but  he  wished  his  Majesty  would  not  give  ear  to  their 
advice,  for  if  he  did,  he  was  assured  his  Majesty  would  have  reason  to  repent 
of  it  when  it  was  too  late."     At  which  James,  no  way  influenced,  demanded 
in  a  passion,  "  Whether  in  Spain  they  advised  with  their  confessors  ?'* 
•^  Yes,  Sire,"  the  ambassador  replied,  "  wedo,   and  that  is  the  rewon  our 
affairs  go  so  ill."     The  Pope,  we  are  informed  by  Puffendorff,  wrote  to 
James  to  this  effect, — "  That  he  was  highly  pleased  with  his  Majesty's  zeal 
for. the  Catholic  religion,  but  he  was  afraid  his  Majesty  might  push  it  too 
far ;  and  instead  of  contributing  to  his  own  greatness,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Catholic  church,  he  might  come  to  do  both  it  and  himself 
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the  greatest  prejudice,  by  attempting  that  "which  his  Holiness  was  well 
assured  from  long  experience  could  not  succeed."  Louis  XIV,  on  his 
death  bed,  gave  this  counsel  to  his  successor,  Louis  XV, — "  You  are 
about  to  become  the  king  of  a  great  kingdom ;  what  I  recommend  most 
strongly  is,  never  to  forget  the  obligations  that  you  owe  to  God.  Re- 
member that  you  are  indebted  to  him  far  being  what  you  are.  Endeavour 
to  keep  peace  with  your  neighbours.  I  have  been  too  fond  of  war ;  do 
not  imitate  me  in  that,  no  more  than  in  the  too  great  expenses  I  have 
laid  out.  Take  advice  in  all  things,  and  seek  to  know  the  best,  in 
order  to  follow  it  always.  Ease  your  people  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
do  what  I  have  had  the  misfortune  not  to  do  myselL"  Louis  XV  had 
these  words  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed ;  but  it  produced  no  e£Fect 
upon  him  :  he  was  profuse  in  his  expenses  ;  his  weakness,  ill  life,  and  ill 
government  brought  poverty  and  misery  into  his  kingdom ;  his  course  of 
life,  and  the  state  of  affairs  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  re- 
markably like  his  who  delivered  the  above  excellent  advice.  Moreover, 
every  one  who  makes  any  observation  upon  mankind,  finds  that  the  £ault» 
and  vices  which  a  person  suffers  in  himself  when  he  is  young,  continue 
with  him  in  every  period  of  life  to  the  very  end.  The  man  who  is  a  cox* 
comb  in  his  youth,  and  given  to  all  the  follies  of  the  world,  will  not,, 
though  he  shall  be  laughed  at  and  ridiculed,  and  shall  even  suffer  for  hia 
vanity  and  follies,  be  persuaded  to  act  like  a  man  as  he  grows  old.  The 
total  loss  of  fortune  and  blighting  of  all  worldly  prospects,  which  follows 
upon  a  long  course  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  does  not  make  extrava- 
gant men,  who  witness  such  instances,  chary,  nor  dissipated  ones,  steady ; 
or  we  should  not  have  so  many  cases  of  the  like  kind  repeatedly  recur- 
ring. The  child  is  sure  to  imitate  the  extravagance,  the  habitual  intoxi- 
cation, or  the  dishonest  conduct  of  his  parent,  though  he  shall  be  actually 
suffering  in  himself  for  those  sins  of  his  parent ;  which  all  shows  how  little 
power  experience  has  over  mankind  in  general  Sir  W.  Temple's  observa- 
tion upon  mankind  when  conferring  with  King  Charles  about  making  a. 
peace  with  France,  and  in  answer  to  Charles'  remark, — "  that  Louis  (the^ 
French  king), ''as  he  was  growing  old,  would  get  lazy,  and  be  tired  of  war, 
and  of  harrassing  his  neighbours,  and  turn  his  mind  to  easier  and  quieter 
pursuits,"  was  a  very  just  one — it  is  this :  "  in  the  course  of  his  life,"  he  8aid> 
''  he  had  never  observed  men's  natures  to  alter  by  age  or  fortune :  but  that 
a  good  boy,  made  a  good  man ;  a  young  coxcomb,  an  old  fool ;  a  young- 
cheat,  an  old  knave ;  and  that  quiet  spirits  were  so,  young  as  well  as  old ;. 
and  that  unquiet  ones  would  be  so,  old  as  well  as  young ;  that  he  believed 
the  king  of  France  would  have  some  bent  or  other,  sometimes  war,  some- 
times love,  sometimes  building ;  but  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the- 
Prince  of  Orange,  that  he  would  ever  make  peace  with  a  design  for  a  new^ 
war,  after  he  had  fixed  his  conquest  by  the  last." 

I  allow  that  there  is  one  period  in  a  person's  life  when  experience,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  seems  ta  prove  a  successAil  teacher :  it  is  when  the  course  is 
run,  the  scene  is  shifting,  and  the  end  draws  near ;  but  it  comes  to  pass  at  a. 
time  when  no  sure  evidence  can  be  given  that  reformation  will  follow,  and 
therefore  it  leaves  the  matter  still  in  doubt  of  whether  experience  is  a  sure- 
teacher  in  the  generality  of  instances.     It  is  usually  found  that  individuals 
on  the  bed  of  death,  do  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  from  the  experience  of  their 
past  life,  that  all  vice  is  hurtful  and  to  be  avoided,  and  that  virtue  is  to  be^ 
practised  and  desired  above  all  things ;  that  if  they  have  acted  imprudentlyr 
they  then  see  it  and  heartily  acknowledge  \t,  ccud  ^i&h.  they  had  done  dhE- 
^'^ntly ;  and  if  they  have  conducted  thftmae\vea  >3niw^^u\.  ''wva^'^  vos^ 
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uprightly,  they  express  their  great  satisf&ctioii  with  the  course  tbey  took, 
and  derite  pleasure  from  the  retrospect.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  rule, 
and  the  death  bed  in  which  no  such  confessions  are  made,  to  be  the  excep- 
tion. Persons  the  most  hardened  in  evil  courses,  as  well  as  the  more  mo- 
derate offenders,  take  care  ere  death  closes  their  eyes  on  the  light,  to  pass 
a  faithful  judgoMnt  upon  their  past  lives,  and  often  leave  behind  them  some 
wise  advice  by  which  the  survivors  may  regulate  their  future  lives,  and  avoid 
those  rocks  on  which  they  themselves  were  shipwrecked  ;  just  as  we  see 
Louis  XIV,  without  cwitroversy  one  ^f  the  most  unprincipled  of  princes, 
the  most  reckless  of  men,  on  his  death  bed  professing  to  see  that  the  course 
lie  had  taken  was  the  wrong  one,  and  to  have  found  out  which  was  the  right. 
This  is  all  very  well ;  but  we  want  the  great  moral  truths  to  be  acknow- 
ledged at  the  commoioement  of  life,  not  left  to  the  end  of  it :  we  want  the 
path  of  wisdom  to  be  seen  in  prospect  as  well  as  in  the  retrospect ;  we 
desire  that  it  should  be  descried  at  the  entrance  into  life,  as  well  as  at  the 
jK)int  wbicb  closes  upon  it.  But  experience  of  itself  is  incapable  of  bring- 
ing persons  to  reform  their  lives  on  this  consideration ;  they  are  not  at  all 
times  aware  that  the  evils  they  suffer  through  their  vices  and  imprudent 
conduct,  come  -of  them ;  they  will  not  believe  it,  if  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them  ever  so  clearly ;  for  when  the  mind  has  not  been  taught  to  trace 
effects  to  their  causes,  and  has  become  corrupted,  it  is  not  able  to  distin- 
gui^  the  evils  that  flow  from  it.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  experience  to 
ccnrect  this.  That  experience  joined  to  that  other  method  of  moral  in- 
struction, or  coming  alter  it  has  been  employed  in  the  first  instance,  is  of 
great  use,  and  will  prove  most  profitable,  I  allow ;  but  that  experience 
alone  serves  the  end/  every  day's  observation  declares  untrue. 

(To  be  conOmied,) 
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No.  III. — Andrew  Bxll. 

AvDRXw,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  Bell,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
St.  Andrews,  March  27,  1753.     His  father  was  a  barber,  but  a  man  of 
extraordinary  abilities,  who  had  been  educated  for  a  better  station.     Per- 
isons  are  living  who  remember  him  hastening  through  the  streets,  with  a 
professor's  wig,  ready  dressed,  in  each  hand,  his  arms  at  half  stretch  to  pre- 
sent their  ccJlision.     After  trimming  one  professor  be  would  sit  down  and 
l)reakfa8t  with  him,  and  then  away  to  trim  and  breakfast  with  another ; 
hifl  appetite,  like  his  mouth  (and  his  mind  also)  being  of  remarkable  and 
well  known  Cf^mcity.    He  was  at  one  time  bailie  of  the  city ;  and  once> 
by  his  personal  influence,  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  he  quelled  a 
public  (Hsturbanoe.     Bailie  Bell  had  eight  children,  of  whom  Andrew  was 
tiie  second  son.     It  is  related  of  his  early  childhood,  that  when  some  one 
gave  him  a  penny,  so  desirous  was  he  of  commencing  school  boy,  that  he 
-Bet  off  to  school,  taking  one  of  his  brother's  books,  and  offered  the  penny  as 
bis  quarter's  pay.     From  that  time  he  attended  regularly  ;  but  if  he  went 
first  as  a  volunteer,  it  was  not  with  any  good  will  that  he  continued  there. 
He  never  spoke  of  the  discipline,  or  rather  tyranny,  which  he  witnessed 
and  endured  in  those  days  of  his  life,  without  indignation.     "  Oh  !  it  was 
terrible !"  he  said,  "  the  remains  of  feudal  severity  !  I  never  went  to  school 
without  trembJio^.     I  could  not  tell  whether  I  sihouUL  \)e  &q^<^<^  ox  hqX*^ 
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His  father,  he  used  to  say,  had  been  driven  from  the  grammar  school  by 
cruelties  that  would  now  hardly  be  believed ;  yet  neither  his  father  nor  he 
were  wanting  in  capacity  or  diligence.  Between  the  fear  of  punishment 
and  the  earnest  desire  of  improvement,  his  thoughts  were  so  wholly  en« 
grossed  by  his  lessons,  that  the  family  often  said  it  was  a  wonder  Andrew 
did  not  go  east  instead  of  west  when  he  went  out  of  the  door ;  and,  indeed^ 
though  he  did  not  lose  the  way,  yet  when  he  was  going  to  any  particular 
place  he  generally  over-passed  it,  being  lost  in  thought  as  he  went  along* 
What  he  knew  he  knew  well,  and  never  forgot ;  but  a  want  of  verbal  me- 
mory rendered  that  whioh,  for  common  capacities,  is,  however  unattractive, 
the  easiest  of  their  tasks  at  school,  to  him  the  most  difficult.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  never  could  correctly  get  by  heart  a  single  rule  in 
the  Latin  syntax,  though  he  perfectly  understood  the  meaning,  and  was 
at  no  loss  to  apply  it.  He  made,  however,  good  progress  in  Latin  whilst 
at  school ;  but  Greek  being  seldom  or  never  taught  at  that  time  in  such 
schools,  he  began  it  when  he  went  to  the  university.  His  inclination  ta 
scientific  studies  was  manifested  at  this  time  in  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  applied  himself  to  arithmetic.  Dissatisfied  with  the  book  of  arithmetic 
which  was  used  in  the  school,  he  set  about  composing  one  for  his  own  im- 
provement. 

The  name  of  Andrseus  Bell  is  found  in  the  matriculation  list  of  the  united 
college  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  year  1769.  He  was  the  youngest  pupil  in 
the  mathematical  class,  and  obtained  the  prize  in  that  class  when  still 
young  enough  to  be  called  little  Andrew.  He  eked  out  his  scanty  re- 
sources by  private  teaching ;  having  for  pupils  some  who  were  in  the  same 
class  with  himself,  and  considerably  his  seniors  in  age.  He  has  often  said 
that  he  never  refused  to  teach  any  thing ;  for  he  could  always,  by  nightly 
study,  prepare  himself  for  giving  the  next  day's  lesson,  and  thus  what  he 
had  to  teach  he  acquired  as  he  went  along.  He  applied  himself  diligently 
to  the  usual  course  of  studies,  but  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
were  those  to  which  he  was  most  inclined.  His  first  mathematical  master 
not  being  satisfied  with  his  pupils  unless  they  demonstrated  their  problems 
in  the  exact  words  which  he  had  prescribed,  Andrew's  clear  understanding 
was  not  allowed  to  compensate  for  his  want  of  verbal  memory ;  he  was 
thus  Continually  brought  under  this  teacher's  displeasure,  and  he  never  for* 
got  the  injustice  which,  on  one  occasion  when  he  had  deserved  a  prize,, 
awarded  it  upon  this  pretext  to  a  blockhead,  who,  he  said,  had  not  two 
ideas  of  his  own.  In  natural  philosophy  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  in- 
structor. The  professor.  Dr.  Wilkie,  particularly  noticed  him.  "  Mind 
what  I  say,  Andrew,"  Wilkie  would  say  to  him,  laying  his  hand  on  his- 
head  and  stroking  it;  "pursue  your  studies,  and  they  will  make  your  for-" 
tune.  I  never  knew  a  man  fail  of  success  in  the  world,  if  he  excelled  in  one 
thing.  Mind  what  I  say,  Andrew  ;  persevere  in  your  scientific  studies  ^ 
mind  this  one  thing,  and  you  will  be  a  great  man."  This  advice — to  mind 
one  thing,  and  persevere  in  it — was  what  Dr.  Bell  impressed  upon  others- 
in  his  course  through  life  :  and,  in  his  latter  years,  he  adhered  to  it  him- 
self too  literaUy  and  too  long. 

When  Andrew  Bell  had  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  at  St.  An- 
drews with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  success,  having  received  some 
ofiPers  from  Virginia  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  accept,  he  embarked 
for  America  in  the  2 1st  year  of  his  age.  He  sailed  from  Glasgow  early  in 
1774,  and  went  provided  with  most  ample  and  honourable  testimonials. 
Of  the  tirst  £ve  years  of  his  residence  in  America  little  is  known,  but 
appears  that  he  was  engaged  in  tuition  for  lYie  mo^l,  \i  XLOt  the  whole  oi 
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that  time.  In  1779  he  engaged  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter Braxton,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  West  Point,  Virginia,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  two  years,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  political  state  of  the 
province,  he  thought  proper  to  return  to  his  own  country ;  and  Mr.  Braxton 
sent  his  two  younger  sons  under  his  care  to  Europe,  They  were  wrecked  on 
their  voyage,  but  reached  England  in  June,  1781.  Shortly  after,  he  left 
his  pupils  under  their  uncle's  care  in  London,  and  returned  to  Scotland, 
These  youths  having  got  into  some  difficulties  during  their  stay  in  the  me- 
tropolis, applied  to  their  father's  agent  for  assistance,  which  they  were 
offered  on  the  condition  that  they  would  immediately  proceed  to  St. 
Andrews,  and  place  themselves  under  Mr.  Bell's  care.  This  they  did  in 
January,  1782,  when  they  were  entered  immediately  at  the  university. 
During  the  sessions  Mr.  Bell  superintended  their  studies,  and  attended  the 
classes  with  them,  being  thus  at  once  their  tutor  and  their  fellow  student. 
He  made  himself  their  companion  and  their  friend,  and  obtained  their  con- 
fidence in  the  highest  degree.  After  their  studies  had  been  persevered  in 
little  more  than  two  years,  Mr.  Bell  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to 
the  father,  that  his  sons  had  obtained  prizes  for  essays  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit.  Soon  afterwards  the  young  Virginians  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Bell  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  George  Berke- 
ley, Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley. 
He  had  resided  about  three  years  in  St.  Andrews  for  the  education  of  his 
son,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  officiating  to  a  congregation  of  Episcopalians 
in  his  own  house,  of  which  Mr.  Bell  seems  to  have  been  a  member.     This 
Dr.  Berkeley  encouraged  Mr.  Bell  to  take  orders  in  the  English  church, 
and  promised  to  render  him  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power.    Accordingly 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  September,  1784,  and  priest  in  August,  1785. 
He  was  engaged  for  some  time  as  minister  of  the  Episcopal  chapel,  Leith> 
when  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  go  to  India,  where  there  was. 
every  probability  that  he  might  turn  his  talents  and  acquirements  to  good, 
account  as  a  philosophical  lecturer,  and  in  the  way  of  tuition.     A  friend 
named  Dempster,  who  was  under  considerable  obligations  to  his  father,. 
Bailie  Bell,  offered  him  a  passage  to  Bengal,  and  promised  him  introduc- 
tion to  persons  in  authority  there.     This  opportunity  of  advancing  himself 
Mr.  Bell  thankfully  took,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  all  his  friends. 
Mr.  Dempster,  omitting  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  Mr.  Bell's  suc- 
cess in  India,  thought  it  fitting  that  he  should  be  dignified  with  a  doctor's  de- 
gree, and  applied  for  one  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Not  apprehend- 
ing difficulty  of  any  kind  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  degree  for  which  he- 
asked  was  that  of  doctor  of  laws ;   but  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  and  to- 
Mr.  Bell's  disappointment,  he  received  that  of  doctor  of  medicine.     It  was 
found  upon  inquiry,  that  by  the  regulations  of  that  university,  the  degree - 
of  M.D.  was  the  one  they  always  give  to  men  eminent  for  their  literary 
qualifications  without  following  any  professional  line,  and  that  they  reserve 
iat  of  LL.D.  for  men  in  the  highest  rank,  who  have  been  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  their  country  or  to  the  university.  He  left  Scotland  in  Novem^ 
her,  1786,  and  sailed  from  the  Downs  in  February,  1787. 

Dr.  Bell  arrived  at  Madras  in  June,  and  whilst  there,  he  received  a  pro- 
posal which  induced  him  to  continue  where  he  was,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  Calcutta.  Measures  had  recently  been  set  on  foot  at  this  presidency, 
for  establishing  a  Military  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  for  the  relief  of  orphans 
and  other  distressed  male  children  of  the  military  on  the  coast  o^  Gq^c^- 
mandeJ;  and  the  committee  for  carrying  this  purpose  iulo  effiec\.,\o^\\i^; 
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tipon  Dr.  Bell  to  be  "  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  children,"  proposed  to  the  government  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  Madras.  He  soon  after  obtained  the  deputy-chaplainships  of 
several  European  regiments,  and  delivered,  during  the  following  year,  two 
courses  of  philosophical  lectures  at  Madras,  for  which  he  had  brought  out 
the  requisite  apparatus.  He  then  repeated  the  same  course  at  Calcutta, 
and  returned  to  Madras,  where  he  obtained  other  clerical  appointments. 
In  April,  1789,  his  friends  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Directors  his  nomi- 
nation to  be  one  of  the  chaplains  under  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Though 
it  was  with  a  view  to  the  superintendence  of  the  asylum  that  he  had  ori- 
ginally consented  to  remain  at  Madras,  it  appears  that,  when  his  appoint- 
ments multiplied  upon  him,  he  determined  to  perform  the  office  of  super- 
intendent gratuitously ;  and  when  the  proper  time  came,  he  made  a  tender 
of  his  services  in  directing  and  superintending  the  education  of  the  boys, 
saying,  that  he  must  decline  the  acceptance  of  any  salary  from  funds  which 
had  so  little  to  spare.  This  offer  the  committee  thankfully  accepted,  and 
at  the  same  time  invested  him  with  the  requisite  authority.  In  undertak- 
ing the  charge  of  superintending  the  asylum,  Dr.  Bell  acted  widi  a  full 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  a  resolution  to  perform  it  thoroughly,  which 
his  refusal  of  salary  enabled  him  the  better  to  effect.  A  residence  in  the 
fort  where  the  asylum  was  established,  was  the  only  advantage  for  himself 
which  he  derived  from  the  appointment. 

When  Dr.  Bell  took  upon  himself  the  superintendency,  he  found  one 
master  and  two  ushers  employed  in  teaching  less  than  20  boys.  TTiese 
boys  were  not  all  arranged  in  classes,  and  of  those  who  were,  he  was  told 
that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them  to  take  places.  One  lesson  a-day  was 
as  much  as  could  usually  be  exacted  from  them,  and  sometimes  only  one 
in  two  or  three  days.  Indeed,  the  teachers  themselves  had  every  thing  to 
ieam  relating  to  the  management  of  a  school.  They  were  men  who  had  never 
been  trained  in  tuition,  but  were  taken  from  very  different  occupations ;  he 
found  it,  he  says,  beyond  measure  difficult  to  bring  them  into  his  own  views, 
and  convince  them  how  impossible  it  was  that  the  school  could  be. properly 
conducted,  or  the  boys  improve  as  they  ought,  without  order  and  inflexible, 
but  mild  discipline.  It  was  not  less  difficult  to  impress  them  with  the  neces* 
sity  of  an  earnest  and  constant  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  the  boys,  and 
the  importance  of  inculcating  upon  them  on  all  occasions  a  sense  of  their 
moral  duties,  as  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  miserable  maxims  and 
habits  in  which  most  of  them  had  hitherto  been  bred  up.  He  found  also, 
that  whenever  he  had  succeeded  in  qualifying  a  man  for  performing  his 
business  as  an  usher  in  the  school,  he  had  qualified  him  for  situations  in 
which  a  much  higher  salary  might  be  obtained  with  far  less  pains.  These 
men,  therefore,  were  either  discontented  with  jtheir  situation  because  they 
were  unfit  for  it,  or,  having  been  made  fit,  become  discontented  with  an 
appointment  which  was  then  below  their  deserts.  It  was,  however,  mainly 
with  their  incapacity,  and  the  obstinacy  which  always  accompanied  it,  that 
Dr,  Bell  had  to  contend  at  first.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  imperfect  instruction  in  every  part  of  the  school ;  but  more 
particularly  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  younger  boys,  and  the  unreason- 
able length  of  time  consumed  in  teaching  them  their  letters.  They  were 
never  able  to  proceed  without  the  constant  aid  of  an  usher,  and,  with  that 
aid,  months  were  wasted  before  the  difficulties  of  the  alphabet  were  got 
over, 
T'hings  were  in  this  state,  when,  happemng  m  a  morning  ride  to  pass  by 
Malabar  school,  he  observed  the  chMreu  ^caX.^^  oi^.  >i)aa  ^tomxA^  ^jai 
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'writing  with  their  fingers  in  sand,  which  had,  for  that  purpose,  been  strewn 
before  them.  He  hastened  home,  repeating  to  himself  as  he  went,  **  I 
liave  discovered  it ;"  and  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  usher  of  the  lowest 
classes  to  teach  the  alphabet  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  difference  only 
from  the  Malabar  mode,  that  the  sand  was  strewn  upon  a  board.  These 
orders  were  either  disregarded,  or  so  carelessly  executed,  as  if  they  were 
thought  not  worth  regarding ;  and  after  frequent  admonitions  and  repeated 
trials  made  without  either  expectation  or  wish  of  succeeding,  the  usher  at 
last  declared  it  was  impossible  to  teach  the  boys  in  that  way.  If  he  had 
acted  on  this  occasion  in  good  will,  and  with  merely  common  ability.  Dr. 
Bell  might  never  have  cried,  "  I  have  discovered  it,"  a  second  time.  But 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  the  obstinacy  of  others, 
nor  to  be  baffled  in  it  by  their  incapacity ;  baffled,  however,  he  was  now 
sensible  that  he  must  be,  if  he  depended  for  the  execution  of  his  plans  on 
the  will  and  ability  of  those  over  whose  minds  he  had  no  command.  He 
bethought  himself  of  employing  a  boy,  on  whose  obedience,  disposition, 
and  devemess  he  could  rely,  and  giving  him  charge  of  the  alphabet  class. 
The  lad's  name  was  John  Frisken ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  private  soldier, 
had  learned  his  letters  in  the  asylum,  and  was  then  about  eight  years  old. 
Dr.  Bell  Isdd  the  strongest  injunctions  upon  him  to  follow  his  instructions ; 
saying,  he  should  look  to  him  for  the  success  of  the  simple  and  easy 
method  which  was  to  be  pursued,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  it.  What 
the  usher  had  pronounced  to  be  impossible,  this  lad  succeeded  in  effecting 
without  any  difficulty.  The  alphabet  was  now  as  much  better  taught,  as 
till  then  it  had  been  worse  than  any  other  part  of  the  boys'  studies ;  and 
Frisken,  in  consequence,  was  appointed  permanent  teacher  of  that  clase. 

I'hough  Dr.  Bell  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  whole  importance  of. 
this  successful  experiment,  he  proceeded  in  the  course  into  which  he  had 
been,  as  it  were,  compelled.  What  Frisken  had  accomplished  with  the 
alphabet  class,  might,  in  like  manner,  be  done  with  those  next  in  order  by 
boys  selected,  as  he  had  been,  for  their  aptitude  to  learn  and  to  teach. 
Accordingly,  he  appointed  boys  as  assistant  teachers  to  some  of  the  lower 
classes,  giving,  however,  to  Frisken,  the  charge'of  superintending  both  the 
assistante  and  their  classes,  because  of  his  experience  land  the  readiness 
with  which  he  apprehended  and  executed  whatever  was  required  from  him. 
This  talent,  indeed,  the  lad  possessed  in  such  perfection,  that  Dr.  Bell  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  upon  him  the  entire  responsibility  qf  this  part  of  the 
school.  The  same  improvement  was  now  manifested  in  those  classes  as 
had  taken  place  in  teaching  the  alphabet.  This  he  attributed  to  the  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  with  which  his  little  friends,  as  he  used  to  call  them, 
performed  his  orders.  To  them  a  smile  of  approbation  was  no  mean 
reward,  and  a  look  of  displeasure  sufficient  punishment.  Even  in  this 
stage  he  felt  confident,  that  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  bring  the  school 
into  such  a  state  as  he  had  always  proposed  to  himself,  than  to  carry 
through  the  whole  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  was  now  proceeding.  And 
this,  accordingly,  was  done.  The  experiment  which,  from  necessity,  had 
been  tried  at  first  with  one  class,  was  systematically  extended  to  all  the 
others  in  progression ;  and,  what  is  most  important  with  scholastic  im- 
provement, moral  improvement,  not  less,  in  consequence  of  the  system,  is 
said  to  have  kept  pace.  For  the  assistant  teachers,  being  invested  with 
authority,  not  because  of  their  standing  in  the  school,  retained  their  influ- 
ence at  all  times,  and  it  was  their  business  to  interpose  whenever  their  in- 
terference was  necessary ;  such  interference  prevented  all  that  tyranny  and 
ill  usage  from  which  so  much  of  the  evil  connected  mlVi  \io^x^v5i^  ?iOaa^^ 
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eyery  thing  it  receives  to  profit ;  using  some  things  for  reproof,  others  for 
strengthening  it  in  good  purposes.  It  needs  very  little  examination  to  be 
convinced,  that  that  free  and  calm  state  of  mind  required  to  derive  this 
benefit,  cannot  always  be  ensured  where  experience  is  the  teacher.  In 
this  case  the  mind  is  very  often  rendered  too  tender  from  the  wounds  it 
receives  from  her,  to  be  able  to  listen  to  admonition,  reproof,  and  warning, 
without  extreme  pain,  and  is  generally  too  weakened  by  the  effects  of 
them  to  summon  up  resolution  to  change  the  course,  and  to  go  over  the 
road  again.  But  in  learning  from  history,  the  individual  is  as  one  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence,  looking  down  upon  the  scene  of  contention,  which  is 
going  on  at  its  foot.  Placed  at  this  distance  from  it,  he  is  at  once  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  in  the  struggle,  or  even  from  feeling  its  influ- 
ence, and  is  enabled  to  see  the  whole  at  one  glance,  to  discover  the  links 
that  connect  circumstances,  to  perceive  how  individuals  are  knit  together 
in  one  common  interest,  how  parties  come  to  clash,^and  how  they  are  all 
bound  in  with  the  whole  ;  he  therefore  sees  all  things  in  their  true  light, 
and  is  both  capable  and  disposed  to  judge  justly  of  them.  So  that  this 
individual,  through  instruction  in  history,  is  more  easily  brought  to  assent 
to  the  right  and  to  reject  the  wrong,-  to  love  virtue  and  abhor  vice,  to  see 
the  deformity  of  the  one  and  admire  the  beauty  of  the  other.  I  cannot 
^void  breaking  into  the  course  of  the  subject  here,  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  constituting  our  nature  so  as  to  give 
us  the  [opportunity  of  making  approaches  to  wisdom  and  virtue  in  that 
spring  of  life  when  every  thing  smiles,  when  the  mind  is  at  perfect  peace, 
and  the  troubles  and  contentions  of  this  world  cannot  ruffle  it.  For  what  can 
•be  more  delightful  and  refreshing  to  the  mind,  than  to  be  led  to  that  which 
forms  the  perfection  of  human  nature  by  so  easy  and  accessible  a  path,  and 
by  so'gentle  and  enticing  a  guide  ?  What  more  delightful,  than  to  go  over  a 
road  whose  steeps  and  ruggedness  have  been  planed  by  those  who  went 
before,  and  where  the  prospect  lies  clear  all  the  way  ?  What  more  inte- 
resting than  simply  to  observe  and  examine  the  progress'of  others,  to  mark 
'the  obstructions  and  snares  that  were  set  in  the  road  their  journey  lay, 
without  feeling*any  thing  of  the  distractions,  difficulties,  and  labours  that 
attended  them  ? 

Many  persons  will  say,  that  experience  is  the  best  teacher;  that  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  evils  arising  from  bad  habits  and  bad  passions,  leads 
more  surely  to  reformation.  There  are  cases  in  which  this  happens ;  but 
they  are  the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.  For  look  into  the  world  that  is 
past  as  depicted  on  the  pages  of  history,  and  then  into  that  now  existing, 
and  see  whether  experience  as  a  general  thing  serves  the  end.  Did  the  ex- 
perience which  Charles  II  had  of  the  consequences  of  his  father's  backward- 
ness in  summoning  parliaments,  serve  as  a  guide  to  himself  in  his  govern- 
ment ?  No ;  he  fell  in  the  end  into  the  same  mistake.  The  grand  quar- 
rel the  people  had  with  him,  the  chief  cause  of  his  disquietude  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  was  his  refusal  to  call  one.  Did  the  experience 
James  II  had  during  his  brother's  reign,  the  many  signs  and  evidences 
that  passed  before  him,  which  declared  plainly  the  impracticability  of  esta- 
blishing the  Romish  religion  and  an  absolute  government,  teach  him  wis- 
'dom  ?  Was  it  not  all  thrown  away  upon  him  ?  He  commenced  his  reign 
with  those  measures,  and  pursued  them  perseveringly,  which  every  wise 
man  knew  would  be  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  affairs.  His  attempts  to 
regain  his  crown,  the  way  he  set  about  it,  and  the  measure  he  followed 
when  he  seemed  to  have  gained  some  grouwd,  'wexe  iv)ix\)[\«i  y^q^^*  that  e3t- 
perience  bad  been  no  successful  teacher  to  Yiim.    \ti  uo  oii^  iskox^  \Jsv»sl\bl 
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James  do  we  see  how  inadequate  experience  is  to  make  us  wise,  and  lead  us 
to  our  true  interest.     It  will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  reads  his  his- 
tory,, that  it  was  not  want  of  experience  that  caused  him  to  take  so  evil  a 
course,  and  to  choose  the  road  to  destruction.     What  then  was  it  ?    The 
education  he  had  received.      His  mother  had  managed  him  most  impro- 
perly ;  bad  principles  were  implanted  into  him  ;  he  had  been  left  in  great 
ignorance  ;  his  mind  was  very  contracted,  owing  to  the  destitution  of  that 
knowledge  which   enlarges  and   elevates  it;    his  reasoning  powers  had 
not  been  well  cultivated  and  exercised ;    his  instruction  in  the  Romish 
faith,  and  his  firm  adherence  to  it,  inflicted  upon  him  a  fatal  blindness.    It 
"was  these  circumstances  that  drew  him  into  those  errors  and  crimes  which 
marked  his  career  and  stained  his  character, — so  that  experience  could 
work  no  effect.     And  it  is  to  education  in  the  first  instance  that  most  per- 
sons' errors  and  imprudences,  and  their  bad  course^of  conduct,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed ;  and  where  the  education  has  been  bad,  or  even  imperfect,  no  ex- 
perience, as  a  general  rule,  avails  anything.      Hie  experience  Henrietta, 
the  Queen  of  Charles  I,  had  of  the  danger  of  using  those  arbitrary  mea- 
sures she  had  advocated  when  her  husband  was  |reigning,  and  the  lesson 
she  professed  and  declared  by  her  own  mouth  to  have  learned  by  it.  did' 
not,  if  we  are  to  judge  her  by  her  conduct,  lead  her  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  particular  temper  and  character  of  the  English,  and  to  know 
what  government  was  suited  to  them ;   nor  did  it  bring  her  to  alter  in  any 
way  her  course  of  action,  when  she  came  to  have  any  door  opened  to  her, 
through  which  her  infiuentie  could  be  again  exerted  ;  for  her  advice  to  her 
son  Charles,  when  she  visited  him  after  his  restoration,  was  much  the  same 
as  that  she  had  been  used  to  give  her  husband.     Louis,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  the  time  of  our  Queen  Anne,  learned  no  wisdom  from  the  ex- 
perience he  had  in  the  total  failure  of  all  his  despotic  measures,  nor  would 
he  make  the  least  alteration  in  them,  though  they  had  brought  him  more 
than  once  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

And  experience  in  no  shape  serves  as  a  general  rule  :  as  individual  experi- 
ence does  not  serve  the  individual  himself,  neither  do  the  results  of  other  per- 
sons' experience,  when  placed  by  the  persons  themselves  before  another  in 
ever  so  clear  and  striking  a  manner,  make,  as  a  general  rule,  any  permanent 
impression,  and  bring  him  to  build  his  future  conduct  on  it ;  no,  not  though 
the  persons  shall  add  the  most  urgent  entreaties.    Charles  II,  on  his  death 
bed,  did,  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  key  of  the  strong  box  to  his  brother 
James,   particularly  recommend  him  "  not  to  think  of  introducing  the 
Romish  religion  into  England,  it  being  a  thing  both  dangerous  and  imprac- 
ticable."   But  it  had  not  the  desired  effect  on  him,  as  we  well  know.    The 
Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Pedro  Rouquillor,  according  to  Pufifendorff,  de- 
livered to  James,  at  hiis  first  audience  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  these  words : — **  That  he  saw  several  priests 
s^out  him  that  he  knew  would  importune  him  to  alter  the  established  re- 
ligion in  England ;  but  he  wished  his  Majesty  would  not  give  ear  to  their 
advice,  for  if  he  did,  he  was  assured  his  Majesty  would  have  reason  to  repent 
of  it  when  it  was  too  late."     At  which  James,  no  way  influenced,  demanded 
in  a  passion,  "Whether  in  Spain  they  advised  with  their  confessors?'* 
•^  Yes,  Sire,"  the  ambassador  replied,  "  wedo,   and  that  is  the  reason  our 
affairs  go  so  ill."     The  Pope,  we  are  informed  by  PufFendorflf,  wrote  to 
James  to  this  effect, — "  That  he  was  highly  pleased  with  his  Majesty's  zeal 
fipr.the  Catholic  religion,  but  he  was  afraid  his  Majesty  might  push  it  too 
far ;  and  instead  of  contHbuting  to  his  own  greatness,  and  to  X)^^  ^^n^tl^^- 
ment  of  the  Catholic  church,  he  might  come  to  do  \)ol\i  \t  ^.iid  \iYcaa^ 
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the  greatest  prejudice,  by  attempting  that  "which  his  Holiness  was  well 
assured  from  long  experience  could  not  succeed."     Louis  XIV,  on  his 
death  bed,  gave  this  counsel  to  his  successor,  Louis  XV, — "  You  are 
about  to  become  the  king  of  a  great  kingdom  ;  what  I  recommeod  most 
strongly  is,  never  to  forget  the  obligations  that  you  owe  to  God.     Re- 
member that  you  are  indebted  to  him  for  being  what  you  are.     Endeavour 
to  keep  peace  with  your  neighbours.     I  have  been  too  fond  of  war ;  do 
not  imitate  me  in  that,  no  more  than  in  the  too  great  expenses  I  have 
laid   out.      Take  advice  in  all  things,   and  seek  to  know  the  best,  in 
order  to  follow  it  always.     Ease  your  people  as  soon  as  yon  can,  and 
do  what  I  have  had  the  misfortune  not  to  do  myselL'*    Louis  XV  had 
these  words  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed ;  but  it  produced  no  e£Piect 
upon  him  :   he  was  profuse  in  his  expenses  ;  his  weakness,  ill  life,  and  ill 
government  brought  poverty  and  misery  into  his  kingdom ;  his  course  of 
life,  and  the  state  of  affairs  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  re- 
markably like  his  who  delivered  the  above  excellent  advice»     Moreover, 
every  one  who  makes  any  observation  upon  mankind,  finds  that  the  faults 
and  vices  which  a  person  suffers  in  himself  when  he  is  young,  continue- 
with  him  in  every  period  of  life  to  the  very  end.     The  man  who  is  a  cox* 
comb  in  his  youth,  and  given  to  all  the  follies  of  the  world,  will  not^ 
though  he  shall  be  laughed  at  and  ridiculed,  and  shall  even  suffer  for  hia 
vanity  and  follies,  be  persuaded  to  act  like  a  man  as  he  grows  old.     The 
total  loss  of  fortune  and  blighting  of  all  worldly  prospects,  which  follows 
upon  a  long  course  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  does  not  make  extrava-- 
gant  men,  who  witness  such  instances,  chary,  nor  dissipated  ones,  steady ; 
or  we  should  not  have  so  many  cases  of  the  like  kind  repeatedly  recur- 
ring.     The  child  is  sure  to  imitate  the  extravagance,  the  habitual  intoxi- 
cation, or  the  dishonest  conduct  of  his  parent,  though  he  shall  be  actually 
suffering  in  himself  for  those  sins  of  his  parent ;  which  all  shows  how  little 
power  experience  has  over  mankind  in  general     Sir  W.  Temple's  observa- 
tion upon  mankind  when  conferring  with  King  Charles  about  making  a. 
peace  with  France,  and  in  answer  to  Charles'  remark, — "  that  Louis  (the^ 
French  king), "as  he  was  growing  old,  would  get  lazy,  and  be  tired  of  war, 
and  of  harrassing  his  neighbours,  and  turn  his  mind  to  easier  and  quieter 
pursuits,"  was  a  very  just  one — it  is  this :  "  in  the  course  of  his  life,"  he  said> 
''  he  had  never  observed  men's  natures  to  alter  by  age  or  fortune :  but  that 
a  good  boy,  made  a  good  man  ;  a  young  coxcomb,  an  old  fool ;  a  young- 
cheat,  an  old  knave ;  and  that  quiet  spirits  were  so,  young  as  well  as  old ;. 
and  that  unquiet  ones  would  be  so,  old  as  well  as  young ;  that  he  believed 
the  king  of  France  would  have  some  bent  or  other,  sometimes  war,  some- 
times love,  sometimes  building ;   but  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the- 
Prince  of  Orange,  that  he  would  ever  make  peace  with  a  design  for  a  new 
war,  after  he  had  fixed  his  conquest  by  the  last." 

I  allow  that  there  is  one  period  in  a  person's  life  when  experience,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  seems  ta  prove  a  successful  teacher :  it  is  when  the  course  is- 
run,  the  scene  is  shifting,  and  the  end  draws  near ;  but  it  comes  to  pass  at  a. 
time  when  no  sure  evidence  can  be  given  that  reformation  will  follow,  and 
therefore  it  leaves  the  matter  still  in  doubt  of  whether  experience  is  a  sure- 
teacher  in  the  generality  of  instances.     It  is  usually  found  that  individuals 
on  the  bed  of  death,  do  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  from  the  experience  of  their 
past  life,  that  all  vice  is  hurtful  and  to  be  avoided,  and  that  virtue  is  to  be^ 
practised  and  desired  above  all  things ;  that  if  they  have  acted  imprudently^ 
they  then  see  it  and  heartily  acknowledge  it,  and  wish  they  had  done  dif- 
lereDtly;  and  if  they  have  conducted  themselves  throngboat  wisely  and 
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uprightly,  they  express  their  great  eatisfeictioii  with  the  course  they  took, 
and  derite  pleasure  from  the  retrospect.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  rule, 
and  the  death  bed  in  whidi  no  such  confessions  are  made,  to  be  the  excep- 
tion. Persons  the  most  hardened  in  evil  courses,  as  well  as  the  more  mo- 
derate offenders,  take  care  ere  deaUi  closes  their  eyes  on  the  light,  to  pass 
a  faithful  judgment  upon  their  past  lives,  and  often  leave  behind  them  some 
wise  advice  by  which  the  survivors  may  regulate  their  future  lives,  and  avoid 
those  rocks  on  which  they  themselves  were  shipwrecked  ;  just  as  we  see 
Louis  XIV,  without  controversy  one  7f  the  most  unprincipled  of  princes, 
the  most  reckless  of  men,  on  his  death  bed  professing  to  see  that  the  course 
he  had  taken  was  the  wrong  one,  and  to  have  found  out  which  was  the  right. 
This  is  all  very  well ;  but  we  want  the  great  moral  truths  to  be  acknow- 
ledged at  the  commoioement  of  life,  not  left  to  the  end  of  it :  we  want  the 
path  of  wisdom  to  be  seen  in  prospect  as  well  as  in  the  retrospect ;  we 
desire  that  it  should  be  descried  at  the  entrance  into  life,  as  well  as  at  the 
jj^int  which  closes  upon  it.  But  experience  of  itself  is  incapable  of  bring- 
ing persons  to  reform  their  lives  on  this  consideration ;  they  are  not  at  all 
times  aware  that  the  evils  they  suffer  through  their  vices  and  imprudent 
conduct,  come  -of  them ;  they  will  not  believe  it,  if  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them  ever  so  clearly ;  for  when  the  mind  has  not  been  taught  to  trace 
effects  to  their  causes,  and  has  become  corrupted,  it  is  not  able  to  distin- 
guish the  evils  that  flow  from  it.  Now  there  is  notiiing  in  experience  to 
correct  this.  That  experience  joined  to  that  other  method  of  moral  in- 
struclion,  or  coming  after  it  has  been  employed  in  the  first  instance,  is  of 
great  use,  and  will  prove  most  profitable,  I  allow ;  but  that  experience 
alone  serves  the  end,  every  day's  observation  declares  untrue. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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No.  III. — Andrew  Bxll. 

AvDRXw,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  Bell,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
St.  Andrews,  March  27,  1753.  His  father  was  a  barber,  but  a  man  of 
extraordinary  abilities,  who  had  been  educated  for  a  better  station.  Per- 
sons are  living  who  remember  him  hastening  through  the  streets,  with  a 
professor's  wig,  ready  dressed,  in  each  hand,  his  arms  at  half  stretch  to  pre- 
sent their  collision.  After  trimming  one  professor  he  would  sit  down  and 
l)reakfa8t  with  him,  and  then  away  to  trim  and  breakfast  with  another ; 
his  appetite,  like  his  mouth  (and  his  mind  also)  being  of  remarkable  and 
well  known  Cf^mcity.  He  was  at  one  time  bailie  of  the  city ;  and  once> 
by  his  personal  influence,  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  he  quelled  a 
public  (tisturbanoe.  Bailie  Bell  had  eight  children,  of  whom  Andbrew  was 
tiie  second  son.  It  is  related  of  his  early  childhood,  that  when  some  one 
gave  him  a  penny,  so  desirous  was  he  of  commencing  school  boy,  that  he 
aet  off  to  school,  taking  one  of  his  brother's  books,  and  offered  the  penny  as 
his  quarter's  pay.  From  that  time  he  attended  regularly  ;  but  if  he  went 
first  as  a  volunteer,  it  was  not  with  any  good  wiU  that  he  continued  there. 
He  never  spoke  of  the  discipline,  or  rather  tyranny,  which  he  witnessed 
and  endured  in  those  days  of  his  life,  without  indignation.  "  Oh  !  it  was 
terrible !"  he  said,  "  the  remains  of  feudal  severity  !  I  never  went  to  school 
without  trembling.     I  could  not  tell  whether  I  should  be  flogged  or  not." 
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His  father,  he  used  to  say,  had  been  driven  from  the  grammar  school  by 
cruelties  that  would  now  hardly  be  believed ;  yet  neither  his  father  nor  he 
were  wanting  in  capacity  or  diligence.  Between  the  fear  of  punishment 
and  the  earnest  desire  of  improvement,  his  thoughts  were  so  wholly  en* 
grossed  by  his  lessons,  that  the  family  often  said  it  was  a  wonder  Andrew 
did  not  go  east  instead  of  west  when  he  went  out  of  the  door ;  and,  indeed^ 
though  he  did  not  lose  the  way,  yet  when  he  was  going  to  any  particular 
place  he  generally  over-passed  it,  being  lost  in  thought  as  he  went  along* 
What  he  knew  he  knew  well,  and  never  forgot ;  but  a  want  of  verbal  me- 
mory rendered  that  whioh,  for  common  capacities,  is,  however  unattractive, 
the  easiest  of  their  tasks  at  school,  to  him  the  most  difficult.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  never  could  correctly  get  by  heart  a  single  rule  in 
the  Latin  syntax,  though  he  perfectly  understood  the  meaning,  and  was 
at  no  loss  to  apply  it.  He  made,  however,  good  progress  in  Latin  whilst 
at  school ;  but  Greek  being  seldom  or  never  taught  at  that  time  in  such 
schools,  he  began  it  when  he  went  to  the  university.  His  inclination  ta 
scientific  studies  was  manifested  at  this  time  in  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  applied  himself  to  arithmetic.  Dissatisfied  with  the  book  of  arithmetic 
which  was  used  in  the  school,  he  set  about  composing  one  for  his  own  im- 
provement. 

The  name  of  Andrseus  Bell  is  found  in  the  matriculation  list  of  the  united 
college  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  year  1769.  He  was  the  youngest  pupil  in 
the  mathematical  class,  and  obtained  the  prize  in  that  class  when  stUI 
young  enough  to  be  called  little  Andrew.  He  eked  out  his  scanty  re- 
sources by  private  teaching ;  having  for  pupils  some  who  were  in  the  same 
class  with  himself,  and  considerably  his  seniors  in  age.  He  has  often  said 
that  he  never  refused  to  teach  any  thing  ;  for  he  could  always,  by  nightly 
study,  prepare  himself  for  giving  the  next  day's  lesson,  and  thus  what  he 
had  to  teach  he  acquired  as  he  went  along.  He  applied  himself  diligently 
to  the  usual  course  of  studies,  but  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
were  those  to  which  he  was  most  inclined.  His  first  mathematical  master 
not  being  satisfied  with  his  pupils  unless  they  demonstrated  their  problems 
in  the  exact  words  which  he  had  prescribed,  Andrew's  clear  understanding 
was  not  allowed  to  compensate  for  his  want  of  verbal  memory;  he  was 
thus  Continually  brought  under  this  teacher's  displeasure,  and  he  never  for* 
got  the  injustice  which,  on  one  occasion  when  he  had  deserved  a  prize,, 
awarded  it  upon  this  pretext  to  a  blockhead,  who,  he  said,  had  not  two 
ideas  of  his  own.  In  natural  philosophy  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  in- 
structor. The  professor.  Dr.  Wilkie,  particularly  noticed  him.  '*  Mind 
what  I  say,  Andrew,"  Wilkie  would  say  to  him,  laying  his  hand  on  his- 
head  and  stroking  it ;  "pursue  your  studies,  and  they  will  make  your  for-" 
tune.  I  never  knew  a  man  fail  of  success  in  the  world,  if  he  excelled  in  one 
thing.  Mind  what  I  say,  Andrew  ;  persevere  in  your  scientific  studies ;. 
mind  this  one  thing,  and  you  will  be  a  great  man."  This  advice — to  mind 
one  thing,  and  persevere  in  it — was  what  Dr.  Bell  impressed  upon  others- 
in  his  course  through  life  :  and,  in  his  latter  years,  he  adhered  to  it  him- 
self too  literaUy  and  too  long. 

When  Andrew  Bell  had  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  at  St.  An- 
drews with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  success,  having  received  some 
oflPers  from  Virginia  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  accept,  he  embarked 
for  America  in  the  2 1st  year  of  his  age.  He  sailed  from  Glasgow  early  in 
1774,  and  went  provided  with  most  ample  and  honourable  testimonials. 
Of  the  tirst  £ve  years  of  his  residence  in  America  little  is  known,  but 
appears  that  he  was  engaged  in  tuition  for  lYie  mo^X,  M  x^ot  the  whole  o^ 
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that  time.  In  1779  he  engaged  as  private  tutor  m  the  family  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter Braxton,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  West  Point,  Virginia,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  two  years,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  political  state  of  the 
province,  he  thought  proper  to  return  to  his  own  country ;  and  Mr.  Braxton 
&ent  his  two  younger  sons  under  his  care  to  Europe,  They  were  wrecked  on 
their  voyage,  but  reached  England  in  June,  1781.  Shortly  after,  he  left 
his  pupils  under  their  uncle's  care  in  London,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 
These  youths  having  got  into  some  difficulties  during  their  stay  in  the  me- 
tropolis, applied  to  their  father's  agent  for  assistance,  which  they  were 
offered  on  the  condition  that  they  would  immediately  proceed  to  St. 
Andrews,  and  place  themselves  under  Mr.  Bell's  care.  This  they  did  in 
January,  1782,  when  they  were  entered  immediately  at  the  university. 
During  the  sessions  Mr.  Bell  superintended  their  studies,  and  attended  the 
classes  with  them,  being  thus  at  once  their  tutor  and  their  fellow  student. 
He  made  himself  their  companion  and  their  friend,  and  obtained  their  con- 
fidence in  the  highest  degree.  After  their  studies  had  been  persevered  in 
little  more  than  two  years,  Mr.  Bell  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to 
the  father,  that  his  sons  had  obtained  prizes  for  essays  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit.  Soon  afterwards  the  young  Virginians  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Bell  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  George  Berke- 
ley, Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley. 
He  had  resided  about  three  years  in  St.  Andrews  for  the  education  of  his 
son,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  officiating  to  a  congregation  of  Episcopalians 
in  his  own  house,  of  which  Mr.  Bell  seems  to  have  been  a  member.     This 
Dr.  Berkeley  encouraged  Mr.  Bell  to  take  orders  in  the  English  church, 
and  promised  to  render  him  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power.    Accordingly 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  September,  1784,  and  priest  in  August,  1785. 
He  was  engaged  for  some  time  as  minister  of  the  Episcopal  chapel,  Leith> 
when  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  go  to  India,  where  there  was- 
every  probability  that  he  might  turn  his  talents  and  acquirements  to  good* 
account  as  a  philosophical  lecturer,  and  in  the  way  of  tuition.     A  friend 
named  Dempster,  who  was  under  considerable  obligations  to  his  father,. 
Bailie  Bell,  offered  him  a  passage  to  Bengal,  and  promised  him  introduc- 
tion to  persons  in  authority  there.     This  opportunity  of  advancing  himself 
Mr.  BeU  thankfully  took,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  all  his  friends. 
Mr.  Dempster,  omitting  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  Mr.  Bell's  suc- 
cess in  India,  thought  it  fitting  that  he  should  be  dignified  with  a  doctor's  de- 
gree, and  applied  for  one  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Not  apprehend- 
ing difficulty  of  any  kind  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  degree  for  which  he- 
asked  was  that  of  doctor  of  laws ;    but  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  and  to- 
Mr.  Bell's  disappointment,  he  received  that  of  doctor  of  medicine.     It  was 
found  upon  inquiry,  that  by  the  regulations  of  that  university,  the  degree - 
of  M.D.  was  the  one  they  always  give  to  men  eminent  for  their  literary 
qualifications  without  following  any  professional  line,  and  that  they  reserve 
tiiat  of  LL.D.  for  men  in  the  highest  rank,  who  have  been  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  their  country  or  to  the  university.  He  left  Scotland  in  Novem- 
ber, 1786,  and  sailed  from  the  Downs  in  February,  1787. 

Dr.  Bell  arrived  at  Madras  in  June,  and  whilst  there,  he  received  a  pro- 
posal which  induced  him  to  continue  where  he  was,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  Calcutta.  Measures  had  recently  been  set  on  foot  at  this  presidency, 
for  establishing  a  Military  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  for  the  relief  of  orphans 
and  other  distressed  male  children  of  the  military  on  the  coast  of  Goxci- 
mandeJ;  and  the  committee  for  carrying  this  purpose  mlo  effe(il,\c>^VlYa^: 
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tipon  Dr.  Bell  to  be  **  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  children/*  proposed  to  the  government  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  Madras.  He  soon  after  obtained  the  deputy- chaplainships  of 
several  European  regiments,  and  delivered,  during  the  fdlowing  year,  two 
courses  of  philosophical  lectures  at  Madras,  for  which  he  had  brought  out 
the  requisite  apparatus.  He  then  repeated  the  same  course  at  Calcutta, 
and  returned  to  Madras,  where  he  obtained  other  clerical  appointments. 
In  April,  1 789,  his  friends  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Directors  his  nomi- 
nation to  be  one  of  the  chaplains  under  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Though 
it  was  with  a  view  to  the  superintendence  of  the  asylum  that  he  had  ori- 
ginally consented  to  remain  at  Madras,  it  appears  that,  when  his  appoint- 
ments multiplied  upon  him,  he  determined  to  perform  the  office  of  super- 
intendent gratuitously ;  and  when  the  proper  time  -came,  he  made  a  tender 
of  his  services  in  directing  and  superintending  the  education  of  the  boys, 
saying,  that  he  must  decline  the  acceptance  of  any  salary  from  funds  which 
had  so  little  to  spare.  This  offer  the  committee  thankfully  accepted,  and 
at  the  same  time  invested  him  with  the  requisite  authority.  In  undertak- 
ing the  charge  of  superintending  the  asylum.  Dr.  Bell  acted  witii  a  full 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  a  resolution  to  perform  it  thoroughly,  which 
his  refusal  of  salary  enabled  him  the  better  to  effect.  A  residence  in  the 
fort  where  the  asylum  was  established,  was  the  only  advantage  for  himself 
which  he  derived  from  the  appointment. 

When  Dr.  Bell  took  upon  himself  the  superintendency,  he  found  one 
master  and  two  ushers  employed  in  teaching  less  than  20  boys.  TTiese 
boys  were  not  all  arranged  in  classes,  and  of  those  who  were,  he  was  told 
that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them  to  take  places.  One  lesson  a-day  was 
as  much  as  could  usually  be  exacted  from  them,  and  sometimes  only  one 
in  two  or  three  days.  Indeed,  the  teachers  themselves  had  every  thing  to 
learn  relating  to  the  management  of  a  school.  They  were  men  who  had  never 
been  trained  in  tuition,  but  were  taken  from  very  different  occupations ;  he 
found  it,  he  says,  beyond  measure  difficult  to  bring  them  into  his  own  views, 
and  convince  them  how  impossible  it  was  that  the  school  could  be. properly 
conducted,  or  the  boys  improve  as  they  ought,  without  order  and  inflexible, 
but  mild  discipline.  It  was  not  less  difficult  to  impress  them  with  the  neces** 
sity  of  an  earnest  and  constant  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  the  boys,  and 
the  importance  of  inculcating  upon  them  on  all  occasions  a  sense  of  their 
moral  duties,  as  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  miserable  maxims  and 
habits  in  which  most  of  them  had  hitherto  been  bred  up.  He  found  also, 
that  whenever  he  had  succeeded  in  qualifying  a  man  for  performing  his 
business  as  an  usher  in  the  school,  he  had  qualified  him  for  situations  in 
which  a  much  higher  salary  might  be  obtained  with  far  less  pains.  These 
men,  therefore,  were  either  discontented  with  jtheir  situation  because  they 
were  unfit  for  it,  or,  having  been  made  fit,  become  discontented  with  an 
appointment  which  was  then  below  their  deserts.  It  was,  however,  mainly 
with  their  incapacity,  and  the  obstinacy  which  always  accompanied  it,  that 
Dr,  Bell  had  to  contend  at  first.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  imperfect  instruction  in  every  part  of  the  school ;  but  more 
particularly  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  younger  boys,  and  the  unreason- 
able length  of  time  consumed  in  teaching  them  their  letters.  They  were 
never  able  to  proceed  without  the  constant  aid  of  an  usher,  and,  with  that 
aid,  months  were  wasted  before  the  difficulties  of  the  alphabet  were  got 
over. 
Things  Tvere  in  this  state,  when,  happemngma\iiQTi5\tL^T\de  to  pass  by 
Malabar  school,  he  observed  the  children  ^taX^d  oi^.  ^^  ^cwnA^  ^joS^ 
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'writing  with  their  fingers  in  sand,  which  had,  for  that  purpose,  heen  strewn 
before  them.  He  hastened  home,  repeating  to  himself  as  he  went,  *'  I 
have  discovered  it ;"  and  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  usher  of  the  lowest 
classes  to  teach  the  alphabet  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  difference  only 
from  the  Malabar  mode,  that  the  sand  was  strewn  upon  a  board.  These 
orders  were  either  disregarded,  or  so  carelessly  executed,  as  if  they  were 
thought  not  worth  regarding ;  and  after  frequent  admonitions  and  repeated 
trials  made  without  either  expectation  or  wish  of  succeeding,  the  usher  at 
last  declared  it  was  impossible  to  teach  the  boys  in  that  way.  If  he  had 
acted  on  this  occasion  in  good  will,  and  with  merely  common  ability.  Dr. 
Bell  might  never  have  cried,  "  1  have  discovered  it,"  a  second  time.  But 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  the  obstinacy  of  others, 
nor  to  be  baffled  in  it  by  their  incapacity ;  baffled,  however,  he  was  now 
sensible  that  he  must  be,  if  he  depended  for  the  execution  of  his  plans  on 
the  will  and  ability  of  those  over  whose  minds  he  had  no  command.  He 
bethought  himself  of  employing  a  boy,  on  whose  obedience,  disposition, 
and  cleverness  he  could  rely,  and  giving  him  charge  of  the  alphabet  class. 
The  lad's  name  was  John  Frisken ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  private  soldier, 
had  learned  his  letters  in  the  asylum,  and  was  then  about  eight  years  old. 
Dr.  Bell  laid  the  strongest  injunctions  upon  him  to  follow  his  instructions ; 
saying,  he  should  look  to  him  for  the  success  of  the  simple  and  easy 
method  which  was  to  be  pursued,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  it.  What 
the  usher  had  pronounced  to  be  impossible,  this  lad  succeeded  in  effecting 
without  any  difficulty.  The  alphabet  was  now  as  much  better  taught,  as 
till  then  it  had  been  worse  than  any  other  part  of  the  boys'  studies  ;  and 
Frisken,  in  consequence,  was  appointed  permanent  teacher  of  that  class. 

Though  Dr.  Bell  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  whole  importance  of. 
this  successful  experiment,  he  proceeded  in  the  course  into  which  he  had 
been,  as  it  were,  compelled.  What  Frisken  had  accomplished  with  the 
alphabet  class,  might,  in  like  manner,  be  done  with  those  next  in  order  by 
boys  selected,  as  he  had  been,  for  their  aptitude  to  learn  and  to  teach. 
Accordingly,  he  appointed  boys  as  assistant  teachers  to  some  of  the  lower 
classes,  giving,  however,  to  Frisken,  the  charge[of  superintending  both  the 
assistants  and  their  classes,  because  of  his  experience  land  the  readiness 
with  which  he  apprehended  and  executed  whatever  was  required  from  him. 
This  talent,  indeed,  the  lad  possessed  in  such  perfection,  that  Dr.  Bell  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  upon  him  the  entire  responsibility  qf  this  part  of  the 
school.  The  same  improvement  was  now  manifested  in  those  classes  as 
had  taken  place  in  teaching  the  alphabet.  This  he  attributed  to  the  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  with  which  his  little  friends,  as  he  used  to  call  them, 
performed  his  orders.  To  them  a  smile  of  approbation  was  no  mean 
reward,  and  a  look  of  displeasure  sufficient  punishment.  Even  in  this 
stage  he  felt  confident,  that  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  bring  the  school 
into  such  a  state  as  he  had  always  proposed  to  himself,  than  to  carry 
through  the  whole  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  was  now  proceeding.  And 
this,  accordingly,  was  done.  The  experiment  which,  from  necessity,  had 
heen  tried  at  first  with  one  class,  was  systematically  extended  to  all  the 
others  in  progression ;  and,  what  is  most  important  with  scholastic  im- 
provement, moral  improvement,  not  less,  in  consequence  of  the  system,  is 
said  to  have  kept  pace.  For  the  assistant  teachers,  being  invested  with 
authority,  not  because  of  their  standing  in  the  school,  retained  their  influ- 
ence at  all  times,  and  it  was  their  business  to  interpose  whenever  their  in- 
terference was  necessary ;  such  interference  prevented  all  th^t  t^x^xoi'^  ^tA 
ill  usa^e  from  which  so  much  of  the  evil  connected  mth  \iOM^v5i^  ^<^<;ic^a 
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arises ;  and  all  that  mischief  in  which  some  boys  are  engaged  by  a  mis- 
chievous disposition,  more  by  mere  wantonness,  and  a  still  greater  number 
by  the  example  of  their  companions.  The  boys  were  thus  rendered  inof- 
fensive towards  others,  and  among  themselves ;  and  this  gentle  preventive 
discipline  made  them,  in  its  sure  consequences,  contented  and  happy.  A 
boy  was  appointed  over  each  class  to  marshal  them  when  they  went  to 
church  or  walked  out,  and  to  see  that  they  duly  performed  the  operations 
of  combing  and  washing  themselves.  Ten  boys  were  appointed  daily  to 
clean  the  school-rooms,  and  wait  upon  the  others  at  their  meals.  Twice 
a- week  during  the  hot  season,  and  once  a- week  during  the  monsoon  season, 
they  were  marched  by  an  usher  to  the  tank,  and  there  they  bathed  by 
classes.  As  to  any  purposes  of  instruction,  the  master  and  ushers  were 
now  virtually  superseded.  They  attended  the  school  so  as  to  maintain  the 
observance  of  the  rules ;  though  even  this  was  scarcely  necessary,  under 
Dr.  Bell's  vigilant  superintendence,  who  now  made  the  school  the  great 
pleasure,  as  well  as  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Their  duty  was,  not  to 
teach,  but  to  look  after  the  various  departments  of  the  institution,  to  see 
that  the  daily  tasks  were  performed,  to  take  care  of  the  boys  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  to  mark  any  irregularity  or  neglect  either  in  them  or  the 
teachers.  The  master's  principal  business  regarded  now  the  economy  of 
the  institution  ;  he  had  charge  both  of  the  daily  disbursements  and  monthly 
expenditure  under  the  treasurer. 

The  precise  date  of  that  experiment  which  led  to  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  boy  teachers  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  that  these  teachers  had 
been  introduced  in  1791,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  is  certain.  In 
private  letters,  written  to  his  friends  in  Europe,  Dr.  Bell  relates  the  pro- 
gress of  his  improvements  step  by  step,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  his 
own  mind  by  the  complete  success  of  his  exertions  in  a  favourite  pursuit. 
These  letters  show  also  how  soon  he  became  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  system  which  he  was  developing  and  bringing  to  maturity.  The 
school  was  opened  in  1789.  During  the  next  two  years  the  great  interest 
which  he  took  in  whatever  concerned  it  appears  in  his  correspondence; 
but  nothing  is  said  of  any  new  or  specific  method  of  instruction.  This  is 
first  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adamson  of  St.  Andrews,  dated  May  26, 
1792,  in  which  he  says  : — *'  In  the  course  of  two  years  I  have  had  boys 
taught  to  speak,  and  write,  and  spell  English,  and  to  advance  in  arith- 
metic. Many  oi  them  write  beautifully.  But  the  great  lesson  is,  in 
opposition  to  the  maxims  and  breeding  of  the  country,  to  speak  truth,  and 
to  leave  off  deceit.  The  conduct  of  the  school,  which  is  entirely  in  my 
own  hands,  is  particular.  Every  boy  is  either  a  master  or  a  scholar,  and 
generally  both.  He  teaches  one  boy,  while  another  teaches  him.  The 
success  has  been  rapid.  Native  mothers,  who,  when  they  first  brought 
their  sons,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  mourning  for  them,  ply  us  now 
with  every  species  of  importunity  to  have  their  younger  children  admitted. 
A  temporary  provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  living  offi- 
cers as  boarders ;  the  institution  is  so  popular,  that  we  have  already  more 
than  30  boys,  white  and  blue,  of  this  description,  though  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  very  same  treatment,  dress,  discipline,  and  diet,  as  the  poor 
orphans.  And  this  I  consider  as  the  best  commendation  of  the  asylum." 
The  more  his  method  was  brought  into  operation,  the  more  sensible  he 
now  became  of  its  importance.  "  The  school,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Hudd,  "  is  conducted  on  principles  which  it  has  cost  me  great  trouble  to 
establish,  and  to  inculcate  upon  the  scV\oolm2LSter  and  ushers.  I  have 
already  seen  its  happy  effects,  and  feel  a  pVeaam^  coiiacvwjj&xiKaai  cA  >N»?\xi^ 
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done  what  has  seldom  been  done — reared  a  work  in  some  respects  new, 
and  differing  frotb  all  institutions  of  the  kind  I  know  of — and  having  done 
this  by  means  of  such  agents  as  are  always  at  command.  The  progress 
of  my  pupils  is  beyond  what  you  would  believe  in  Europe.  I  have  bound 
out  a  boy.  a  clerk  in  a  most  respectable  department,  and  for  five  years 
only,  who,  in  little  more  than  twelve  months  after  he  began  to  learn  his 
A,  B,  C,  wrote,  read,  and  ciphered  well.  You  would  be  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  my  youngsters,  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  old ;  and  yet,  I  have 
only  accomplished  three-fourths  of  the  task  I  had  prescribed  to  myself 
with  regard  to  this  school.  When  the  other  part  is  once  done,  I  shall 
think  I  have  finished  a  great  work,  and  have  a  right  to  enjoy  another 
climate." 

About  a  year  later  Dr.  Bell  opened  what  he  called  an  Orderly  Book, 
containing  remarks  and  observations  which  show  the  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles that  he  met  with  at  every  stage ;  his  incessant  attention  to  every 
branch  of  the  school;  and  his  inflexible  determination- to  allow  of  nothing 
that  might  tend  to  frustrate  the  accomplishment  of  his  views.  The  object 
in  this  book  was  to  record,  at  the  time,  the  various  instances  of  neglect, 
which  daily  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster  and  ushers,  and  their 
unobservance  of  those  rules  which  he  knew  to  be  essential  for  the  health, 
the  morals,  and  the  right  instruction  of  the  boys  ;  to  correct  the  ills  aris- 
ing from  this  neglect,  and  prevent  any  combination  among  the  ushers  for 
supporting  each  other  in  insubordination.  In  this  paper  there  are  many 
minute  details  concerning  the  main  principle  of  tuition  by  the  scholars 
themselves,  or.  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  mutual  instruction.  They  show 
him  to  have  been,  at  this  time,  fully  aware  that  the  power  of  the  system 
consisted  in  this  principle  alone,  and  not  in  any  subordinate  practices. 
The  book  was  in  use  about  five  months.  It  contains  complaints,  expressed 
with  more  or  less  severity,  of  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  ushers 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  instruction,  and  in  every  part  of  their  business. 
This  journal,  as  it  might  be  called,  concludes  by  saying  that  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  opened  having,  in  a  great  degree,  been  answered  by  thfe 
willingness  with  which  the  master  and  ushers  now  carried  on  the  system 
of  the  school,  and  much  benefit  having  been  perceived  in  the  health,  the 
conduct,  and  the  progress  of  the  boys,  the  book  was  now  laid  aside;  but 
that  it  would  be  resumed  if  any  such  glaring  instances  of  neglect,  or  of 
opposition  to  good  rules,  should  again  occur,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  put 
them  upon  record,  in  order  to  correct  and  remove  them. 

The  year  after  this  experiment  of  the  orderly  book  had  been  madf ,  Dr. 
Bell  reported,  that  the  system  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  by 
gradual  and  secure  measures,  according  to  the  capacity  and  disposition  of 
the  master  and  ushers,  and  the  assistance  derived  from  the  scholars  acting 
9fi  teachers,  was  actually  carried  into  effect,  and  the  school  was  conducted 
throughout  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  under  the  direction  of 
the  master  and  ushers. 

About  this  period  circumstances  connected  with  the  economy  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  cause  of  much  uneasiness  to 
Dr.  Bell,  deprived  him  in  their  consequences  of  these  directors,  and  brought 
the  principle  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  Madras  system  so  fully  into 
action^  that  the  whole  business  of  instruction  was,  for  a  time,  carried  on 
exclusively  by  the  boys  themselves.  The  master  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted,  and  he  was  succeeded  pro  tempore  by  the  usher,  who 
was  the  only  teacher  there  at  that  time,  except  the  boy  a  l\vtm%^\N^'&,  ^\A 
\ho  was  required  also  tn  take  charge  of  the  books  and  accouxvXa  ol  XX^fe 
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school.  In  an  official  letter  upon  this  subject  from  Dr.  3cU  to  the  acting 
secretary,  he  says,  "  Let  me  add,  that  having  had  the  charge  of  this  school 
almost  six  years,  from  its  infancy,  and  feeling  all  that  interest  in  its  welfare 
which  arises  from  my  situation,  from  the  years  I  have  spent,  and  the  toil  I 
have  bestowed  upon  this  favourite  object,  I  cannot  conceal  my  joy  and 
satisfaction  in  observing  that  since  the  late  dereliction  of  our  masters,  the 
school  has  improved  beyond  what  it  had  ever  before  done  in  the  same 
period,  thus  verifying  to  me  more  and  more  what  its  state  will  be  whoi 
the  masters  and  ushers  enter  heartily  into  the  interests  and  right  tuition 
of  our  young  f;unily.  A  new  teacher  from  among  the  boys,  whom  I  had 
trained  for  the  purpose,  has  been  introduced ;  and  the  more  the  boys  teach 
themselves  and  one  another,  the  greater  I  have  always  found  their  improve- 
ment ;  nor  has  their  comfort  in  every  other  point  of  view  been  less  promoted/* 
The  letter  then  proceeded  to  commend  certain  of  the  boys  for  the  ability 
and  alacrity  with  which  they  performed  their  part  as  teachers,  particularly 
Frisken,  who,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  was  teaching  all  the  younger  classes, 
upwards  of  fifty  boys,  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  whole  school. 

In  January,  1796,  Dr.  Bell  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  Europe.  His  departure  having  been  determined  on,  though  the  time 
was  not  yet  fixed,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  in  his  stead.  A  young  Irish  clergyman,  by  name  Kerr,  who  had 
arrived  at  Madras  in  1792,  and  opened  a  school  there,  and  afterwards 
obtained  a  chaplainship  in  the  army,  was  chosen  as  his  successor  with  a 
salary.  He  reported  himself  in  March  ready  to  undertake  the  office ;  and, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  it  was  resolved,  that  he  should  be  desired  to 
attend  assiduously  to  the  business  o&  the  school,  in  ord^  to  qualify  himself 
eflfectually  to  carry  on  a  system  which  had  met  with  their  entire  approba* 
tion ;  that  he  should  attend  all  meetings  of  the  directors ;  and  that  Dr.  Bell 
,be  requested  to  affi)rd  him  every  information  necessary  for  enabling  him  to 
promote  the  important  object  of  the  institution.* 

(7*0  le  coniintted.) 
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Continued  from  poffeliS,  Vol,  V. 

§  15.  Schools  in  Berlin. — Besides  being  the  metropolis  of  Prussia,  and  the 
principal  town  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  Berlin  has  its  own  muni* 
cipal  constitution ;  and  thus  its  schools  have  a  kind  of  triple  arracngement. 
Some  are  under  the  Stadt-Schul-Deputation,  some  under  the  Promnzial' 
Schul'  Collegium,  and  some  directly  under  the  Minister  of  Pablic  Instruction. 
The  municipality  is  said  to  be  niggardly  in  some  respects,  but  always  to 
have  been  liberal  in  founding  schools. 

Berlin  is  completely  a  city  of  modem  times.  Thus,  it  has  not  only  its 
university  and  distinguished  professors  for  the  development  of  modem 
learning  and  sciences,  but  its  schools  for  the  promotion  of  usefal  arts  and 
practical  trades.  Among  institutions  of  this  kind  may  be  classed  tha 
Erwerhe-schulen,  for  girls,  which  began  to  be  established  about  1793.     In 


♦  For  full  particulars  of  the  period  briefly  described  in  the  above  sketch,  ««f  "Th 
Life  of  Dr,  Andrew  Bell.    Vol.1.    By  Uobeit  So^iWiey,  V.\a.  \A..Vi.  Edited  by  Mrs* 
Si:futhey." 
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1842  there  were  nine  with  710  children,  a  master  and  mistress  in  each 
school,  and  two  classes,  one  learning  religious  and  elementary  knowledge, 
and  the  other  useful  handiwoik.  The  vrork  is  paid  for  according  to  a  fixed 
scale,  llie  children  must  be  decently  dressed,  and  bear  a  good  moral 
character ;  must  be  able  to  show  that  they  do  not  get  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion at  another  school.  Their  ages  are  between  six  and  fourteen.  The 
€fewerb9'Schule  is  an  institution  of  a  different  kind,  most  nearly  resembling 
what  we  call  a  lyceum.  I  saw  merely  the  buildings  and  apparatus,  for  the 
classes  were  not  there.  The  rooms  are  well  supplied  with  a  laboratory,  with 
engravings  for  architectural  drawings,  with  geological  specimens,  samples 
of  metals  and  dyes,  cotton  in  different  stages  of  manufacture,  &c.  &c. 
There  is  a  hall  where  public  lectures  are  given  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
there  are  also  Sunday  classes. 

Yet  here,  as  well  as  in  Saxony,  I  had  some  conversation  on  the  real  and 
liumane  systems,  and  the  latter  system  appears  to  prevail  the  most,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  number  of  schools  in  which  it  is  adopted.  A  real 
gymnasium  is  attached  to  the  FriederickS'TVilhelms- Gymnasium,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Berlin  schools.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  one  of  the  masters  of  this  school,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
teaching  at  Berlin  is  not  so  similar  as  at  Meissen  to  that  of  the  English 
grammar  schools.  At  Berlin  (at  least  in  the  F.  W,  Gymnasium),  it  is  not 
the  habit  to  write  Latin  verses.  But  if  the  "  accomplishment  of  verse  "  is 
not  cultivated  here  as  at  E^on  and  Cambridge,  the  accomplishment  of 
talking  Latin  is  acquired  here,  as  elocution  in  Germany.  The  plan  of 
teaching  boys  Latin  is  this: — ^They  are  made  to  begin  reading-books 
(lesebUcher)  as  soon  as  they  have  learnt  the  paradigms;  ^they  write 
themes,  and  are  well  practised  in  the  habit  of  rendering  English  into  Latin 
without  the  book.  A  mimite  and  interesting  comparison  of  details  in  the 
F,  W,  G.  at  Berlin,  the  real  Gymnasium  at  the  same  place,  and  the  Gym^ 
nasium  at  Schul-Pforta  (which,  with  Meissen  and  Grimma,  has  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  great  old  grammar  schools  of  Germany),  will  be  found 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Bache. 

$  1 6.  Sunday  Schools, — A  German  Sunday  school  is  so  different  from 
an  English  one,  that  I  purposely  devote  a  separate  section  to  the  subject. 
I  heard  of  a  Sunday  school  in  lieipsig.  but  I  was  not  able  to  visit  it.  Its 
object  was  to  advance  the  secular  knowledge  of  mechanics ;  and  it  was 
even  held  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven,  which  are  the  ordinary 
hours  of  church.  That  which  I  visited  in  Berlin  is  in  the  Luisenstadt* 
Kircke-Parochie,  It  is  held  in  a  good  schoolhouse  belonging  to  one  of  the 
armenschulen,  and  is  one  of  those  institutions  which  are  under  the  Stadt' 
Schsd'Deputation, 

The  school  contains  about  100  boys  and  100girls,divided  severally  into  four 
dasses  of  about  30  each.  They  come  for  four  hours,  and  one  hour  is  spent  in 
religious  instruction,  one  in  arithmetic,  one  in  reading,  and  one  in  writing. 
They  also  bring  each  a  copy-book  with  sums  and  writing,  which  have  been 
done  during  the  week,  and  thus  prove  that  they  have  worked  a  certain  time 
between  Sunday  and  Sunday.  They  receive  a  new  copy-book,  with  work 
for  the  next  week,  the  teacher  meanwhile  taking  what  they  have  done,  to 
correct  before  the  following  Sunday.  The  instruction  and  the  books  are 
given  free  of  expense ;  but  the  parents  are  required  to  deposit  half  a  thaler 
when  the  children  enter,  as  a  security  that  the  books  are  kept  clean.  This 
is  returned  when  the  children  go  away,  and  it  is  in  fact  "  caution-vMn^y 
These  boys  and  girla  are  occupied  in  manufactures,  wid  i>iv  «^\\,^  ^l  >i^^ 
JawJ  receive  no  instraction  during  the  week.     There  la  iko  dwiiltit  ^^X.  ^""i^ 
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Sunday  teaching  is  a  great  gain  to  them,  and  that  the  dirty  little  boys  in 
the  lowest  class  are  much  raised  in  the  scde  of  society,  if  they  reach  the 
same  point  of  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  are  reduced 
to  the  same  decent  order,  as  that  which  might  be  observed  in  the  upper 
classes. 

But  still  an  Englishman  feels  that  this  is  an  unnatural  kind  of  school  for 
the  holy  day  of  rest.  It  is  indeed  very  diiFerent  from  those  schools  of  which 
Dr.  Hook  spoke  so  strongly  and  so  justly  in  his  well-known  pamphlet, — 
where  benevolent  teachers  labour  in  giving  religious  instruction  before  and 
after  church.  Here  the  secular  work  is  going  on  during  church  hours,  t.  e,, 
from  eight  to  twelve.  On  my  making  some  remark  which  attracted  his 
attention,  the  manager  of  the  school  asked  me  if  the  people  in  England 
were  not  unwilling  to  work  on  Sundays ;  **  here,  at  Berlin,"  he  said,  "  they 
did  work,  and  they  went  to  church  but  little,  and  the  shops  were  open." 
The  last  fact  was  very  obvious,  and  I  thought  the  streets  of  this  city 
marked  the  Sunday  by  a  less  amount  of  outward  difference  than  those  of 
Dresden.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  indicate  the  contrast  between  Prus- 
sian and  English  feelings  on  the  observance  of  the  day  than  this, — that  the 
school  which  I  have  been  describing  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Pre- 
diger  Blochmann,  a  minister  of  religion.  J.  S.  H. 

{To  be  continued.) 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON  ON  UME^ELLIPTICALLY. 

Object — a  white  marble. 

N.B.    The  children's  answers  are  in  italics. 

I  SUPPOSE  every  one  can  tell  me  the  name  of  this  ? — Marble,  Yes ;  it  i» 
found  imbedded  in  the  earth,  in  the  forms  of  solid  rock  and  that  of  chalk. 
What  would  become  of  this  marble  if  I  were  to  put  it  into  the  fire  ? — Be 
burnt,  Sir.  Yes,  and  when  cold  it  would  be  lime.  If,  then,  I  were  to  throw 
a  little  cold  water  upon  it,  it  would  become  very.., hot ;  and  fall  to  a  white 
•..powder;  which  would  be  called  quick... /tme.  Now,  there  is  some  dif- 
ference between  this... mar^/^  and.../tme.  I  will  try  to  tell  you^what  the 
fire  has  done  to  it. 

(Physical  exercise).     The  marble  has  a  plenty  of  water  in  it,  while  the 

chalk  has  very little.     When  burnt,  the  water  of  the limestone^  is- 

driven  oiFin  the  shape  of what  comes  out  of  the  spout  of  a  kettle? — 

Steam,  Sir.     It  comes  away  from  the limestone,  in  the  shape  of 

steam.     But,  there  is  another  thing  in  limestone.     What  is  diamond  ? — 

Carbon.     Well,  there  is  a  plenty  of carbon — in limestone;  because 

that  substance  has  a  great  liking  for carbon.     When  we  bum  it,  the 

water  and  the carbon,  fly  off  into  the air ;  and  nothing  but 

lime,  is left.     But,  the  lime  is  still  made  up  of  two...... things.     You; 

mast  know,  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  air.     There  is  one  called  oxygem. 

Try  to  remember  the  word oxygen.     And,  there  are  different  sorts  of 

metals.     Gold  and  silver,  iron  and lead ;  and . . .  copper ;  and  a  good  many 

more,  besides  one  called  calcium,    I  say,  one,  curious  one,  called... c<i/at/}ii. 

So,  this  metal calcium,  mixed  up  with.  ..oxygen,  forms  the  white  stuff  we 

call. lime.     And  this lime,  mixed  up  with carbon,  form  lime^ 

stone.    All  th e  three  things  together ,  form limestone .    When  p olished, 

if  iron  or  steel  are  allowed  to  become  damp,  vj\iaX.  \v^Y&«\i&"^ .Becwnwsr^ 
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rusty,  Sir.    True,  because  some  of  that  new  sort  of  air  I  mentioned  before, 

sticks  fast  to  the iron.     Well,  but  so  it  stuck  fast  to  the calcium; 

and  we  called  it Hme,    What  other  name  might  we  call  it? — Rust, 

Sir.    Lime,  then,  may  be  considered  as rust.     Our  walls  are  covered, 

not  with  the  red rust  of  iron,  but  the  delicate  white  rust of  calcium. 

What  did  we  say  was  always  flying  away  from  animals  and  flres  in  our 
last  lesson  ? — Charcoal,  carbon.     Well  remembered.     Now,  this  caleium 

rust,  or lime,  is  no  sooner  spread  on  the  walls,  as  whitewash,  than  it 

draws  to  it  a  plenty  of  this carbon.     Is  all  carbon  black  like  charcoal  ? 

— No,  diamond.     Right ;  so  the  white  walls  do  not  change  colour  after 

taking  the  carbon? — No.     But  the  carbon  does  something  to  it what 

cuts  glass? — Diamond.     Diamond  cuts  glass,  because  it  is  so hard. 

Carbon,  then,  makes  the  lime  very hard.     When  used  as  mortar  or 

cement,  it  become  almost  as hard,  as  the  stones  of  which  this 

house  is  built. 

Lime  is  used  for  a  great  many purposes.     For  whitewashing a 

house:  for  mixing  with  sand  to  be  used  as  cement  or mortar :  or  with 

hair  for. .  . .  .plastering :  or  by  the  farmer  as dressing  or  manure.     I  may 

tell  you  other  uses  at  another time.     It  is  found  in  a  great  many  places 

and things.     Shells  and  bones  are  chiefly lime.     Chalk  is lime, 

and  whole  mountains  consist of  lime.     It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 

great  round world.  How  kind  is  that  Providence,  then,  which  so  abun- 
dantly distributes  this  useful  substance limestone/ 

N.B.  To  explain  carbonic  acid,  with  its  attendant  machinery  of  experi- 
ment and  formula,  would  be  premature  in  this  early  stage  of  the  course. 
A  few  stepping-stones  must  first  be  supplied  ere  we  attempt  to  raise  the 
superstructure  of  so  formidable  though  important  a  science. 

A  Battersea  Schoolmaster. 
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UAIX   OBJECT   OF   INTELLECTUAL   EDUCATION. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  is  not  the  sole  end  of  education.  It  is  not  even 
the  chief  end.  I  hold  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  be  only  a  secondary 
object  in  education.  I  speak  not  here  of  moral  education,  with  which  our  present 
discussion  is  not  concerned ;  but  in  intellectual  education  the  first  and  great  ob- 
ject is  to  develope  and  train  the  several  faculties  by  exercises  adapted  to  their 
growing  strength,  so  that  they  may  attain  the  highest  possible  degree  of  readiness 
and  power, — ^not,  be  it  observed,  the  highest  degree  to  which  any  one  may  be 
forced  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  but  the  greatest  vigour  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble in  harmonious  co-operation,  and  thus  to  form  a  perfect  man — perfect,  I  mean, 
in  the  healthy  and  robust  condition  of  his  whole  intellectual  being. 

The  office  of  education  is  not  to  make  the  child  know  many  things  which  other 
children  do  not  know,  but  to  enable  the  man  to  apply  his  mind  efficiently  and  con- 
fidently to  any  study,  profession,  or  business,  to  which  the  duties  of  life  may  call 
him.  A  child  or  a  man  may  know,  or  seem  to  know,  many  things,  and  yet  have 
no  one  power  of  the  mind,  except  the  memory,  strong  and  active.  He  may  be 
slow  or  inaccurate  in  perception ;  not  acute  in  distinguishing  things  that  differ : 
little  sensible  of  resemblances  which  are  not  merely  external ;  not  ready  in  com- 
bining his  knowledge,  or  in  deducing  conclusions  from  experience,  or  in  proceed- 
ing from  the  particular  to  the  general ;  dull  in  seeing  the  consequences  of  a.  pro- 
position, or  in  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  an  event*,  w\l\io\x.\. a  ^\s\)\w^\.  o^^u- 
sdousaess  of  the  limits  of  bis  own  knowledge,  or  of  the  s\xeng\\i  ox  '^e^w^^*^  ^"i 
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bis  meatftl  powers.  Such  an  intellectual  condition  is  Hkely  to  be  tbe  Tesuk,  if, 
dimng  tbe  period  (^  what  has  been  misnamed  bis  education,  be  has  been  merely 
the  recipient  of  knowledge  poured  into  him  as  into  an  empty  vessel,  and  has  not 
been  trained  to  make  it  bis  own  by  gaining  it  laboriously  and  slowly  by  his  owa 
eflforts.  The  very  knowledge  of  a  person  so  educated,  however  extensive  it  may 
seem  to  be,  is  sure  to  be  feebly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  indistinct  and  inaccn- 
rate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  possess  but  -n.  limited 
kno^edge  of  facts,  and  yet  to  have  been  trained  to  such  mental  habits  as  to  be  able 
to  master  any  ordinary  subject  to  which  he  may  {4)ply  his  mind,  and  if  it  he  of  a 
practical  nature,  to  judge  correctly  in  it,  and  to  act  efficiently. 

It  is  true  that  the  intellectual  faculties  can  be  developed  only  by  being  exercised 
upon  their  proper  objects,  and  that  in  every  process  of  education  knowledge  of 
sometliing  must  be  acquired  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  process  in  which  the  know- 
ledge of  most  facts  is  acquired  is  that  in  which  the  faculties  ai'e  best  trained,  any 
more  than  that  the  dinner  at  which  most  is  eaten  is  that  by  which  the  organs  of 
digestion  are  most  strengthened.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  knowledge  wliich  comes 
oftenest  into  practice,  and  consequently  is  the  most  useful  in  after-life,  is  always 
the  best  adapted  for  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  immature  fiunilties.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  studies  may  be  preferable  for  the  purpose  of  txaining  which  are 
of  little  practical  utility  in  after-life ;  and  that  a  man  may  have  derived  great  and 
lasting  benefit  from  tbe  exercise  of  learning  something,  while  the  thing  itself  is 
afterwards  forgotten.  No  doubt  it  is  an  important  problem  in  education  to  com- 
bine the  communication  of  useful  knowledge  with  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  But 
it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  where  the  mind  is  well  trained,  practical  know- 
ledge can  be  Teadily  acquired  afterwards ;  but  where  the  training  is  defective,  no 
amount  of  knowledge  can  supply  the  want.  Yet  nothing  is  more  comnK>a  than 
to  find  parents  regardless  and  insensible  of  the  growing  intelMgence  of  liieir  child- 
ren, and  complaining  that  they  do  not  learn  at  sdiool  those  practical  procefises 
which  are  to  subserve  the  routine  of  their  future  profession. 

Mental  health,  vigour,  and  activity  are  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  discipline 
by  which  they  are  produced,  although  the  acquirements  necessary  for  a  business 
or  a  profession  may  have  been  delayed  in  the  cultivation  of  them.  There  is  no 
profession,  no  station  in  life,  in  which  a  love  of  intellectual  exertion,  a  habit  of 
attention,  a  retentive  memory,  a  quick  discernment,  a  comprehensive  capacity, 
clearness  of  views,  and  soundness  of  judgment,  a  Icnowledge  of  the  use  of  know- 
ledge— that  habit  of  mind,  in  short,  which  by  experience  and  reflection  gathers 
WISDOM,  is  not  far  more  valuable  than  any  amount  of  mere  knowledge. 

'*  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  oft  times  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
"Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 
Till  smoothed  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  aneumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich.'' 

Professor  Maiden. 


A8   IS   THE   MASTEB,   80   IB   THE  SCHOOL. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  thing  most  to  be  desired  at  present  is  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  great  work  of  fashioning  the  children  to  habits  conformable  to  the 
truths  they  are  taught.    The  promotion  of  due  subordination,  of  meekness  and 
gentleness,  is  evidently  much  required ;  and  no  doubt  the  formation  of  habits  of 
truth  and  purity  requires  equal  study  on  the  part  of  masters  and  mistresses^  though 
a  deficiency  on  these  points  cannot  be  so  perceptible  to  a  casual  visitor.     Doubt- 
less no  thought  or  exertion  can  be  very  efiectual  for  this  most  important  part  of 
•education  without  the  humble  exercise  of  these  same  habits  in  those  who  would 
teach  them.    A  master  or  misti'css  whose  own  spirit  is  imbued  with  meekness, 
truth,  and  purity,  will  not  only  correct  the  opposite  dispositions  in  their  pupils, 
but  tbe  spirit,  which  God  has  given  them,  will  t\\tou^ii)b«ni\ii^uence  their  cbil- 
^dren  also.    Ab  the  sun  gradually  but  surely  im^^axU  '?iaxm^\»  «w«i:^  ^Cm2B%^-^-^*" 
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is  long  within  its  influence,  so  are  children  penetrated  hy  the  spirit  of  those  who 
are  placed  over  them ;  and  as  none  of  us  can  be  good  or  evil  without  drawing 
others  more  or  less  in  the  same  course,  so  is  this  especiaUy  the  case  with  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  educating  the  young.  Indeed,  we  have  been  forcW 
Wy  struck  with  the  evident  likeness  between  the  spirit  cf  the  master  or  mistress, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  children  under  their  charge  in  the  various  schools  we  have 
lately  visited ;  and  we  shall  thank  God  if  our  observations  lead  ourselves  and  any 
ihat  are  concerned  with  the  schools  of  the  district,  to  strive  more  earnestly  for  im- 
provement in  our  spirit  and  demeanour,  not  for  our  own  sake  only,  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  entrusted  to  our  care. — Report  of  Norwich  Diocesan  Society^  1847. 


ADULT  I^'DUSTSIAl  SCHOOLS. 

I  wiLi,  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  there  is  one  direction  in  which  it 
seems  very  desirable  that  a  movement  should,  be  made,  which  at  present  has  not 
attracted  much  attention.  It  seems  to  me  highly  desirable  that  in  every  town  of 
considerable  size  there  should  exist  an  adult  industrial  school^  by  which  term  I 
intend  to  designate  a  school  in  which  persons  of  1 6  or  upwards  should  be  in- 
structed in  some  one  of  tiie  arts  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  morally  trained,  llie 
reason  why  I  consider  the  existence  of  such  schools  important  is,  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  poorer  part  of  every  town  a  number  of  young  men,  who,  from 
disadvantages  of  birui,  or  from  their  own  untowardness,  have  lived  through  their 
boyhood  widiout  knowledge  of  any  industrial  occupation,  and  so  having  little  else 
than  brute  strength  to  offer  for  hire,  hold  their  livelihood  on  the  most  precarious 
tenure.  Persons;^of  this  kind  are  almost  wholly  uncared  for :  they  are  necessi- 
tated to  stand  the  greater  part  of  their  time  idle  because  no  man  has  hired  them ; 
their  parish  mininter  does  not|meet  with  them  except  by  accident,  and  if  he  does, 
his  advice  is  probably  useless ;  and  this  being  so,  how  can  we  possibly  expect  these 
young  men  to  turn  out  orderly  and  useful  members  of  society  ?  Will  it  not  be 
rather  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  do  not  give  way  to  temptation  and  become  dis- 
honest or  worse  ?  When  such'  persons  congregate  on  a  Sunday  or  other  day  of 
idlenesSjVe  may  be  quite  sure  that  some  marauding  or  mischievous  excursion  will 
be  planned,  to  die  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood :  and  thus  things  will  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  some  more  daring  breach  of  the  law  than  usual  leads  to 
exile,  or  imprisonment,  or  the  gallows.    I  am  quite  sure  that  any  one  who  is  ac- 

Suainted  with  the  state  of  the  outskirting  parishes  of  a  town  like  this  will  know 
lat  there  always  exists  a  class  of  persons  such  as  I  have  described,  and  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  them  as  among  the  least  hopeful  to  be  found.    And 
yet  I  think  that  the  class  of  which  I  speak  are  not  in  general  so  hardened  in  vice 
as  to  be  irreclaimable ;   on  the  other  hand,  I  think  tifiey  deserve  pity  more  than 
blame,  and  entertain  no  manner  of  doubt  that  an  opportunity  of  industrial  instruc- 
tion, and  the  prospect  of  rising  to  a  greater  state  of  independence,  though  at  th& 
cost  of  a  considerable  amount  of  irksome  exertion,  would  be  generally  and  heartily 
welcomed.    I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  that  some  of  those  who  rank 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  society,  are  capable  of  showing  zeal  for  their  own  personal 
improvement,  even  when  industrial  occupation  is  not  offered ;  and  I  cannot  but 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  means  of  becoming  more  able  in  handiwork,  as  well 
as  more  intelligent,  would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon  indeed ;  and  [  verily  believe 
that  on  the  seore  only  of  diminishing  poor-rates,  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 
have  the  means,  to  support  such  institutions  as  those  of  which  I  speak  ;  for  it  i» 
quite  eertaip  that  if  every  man  were  skilful  in  some  kind  of  work,  and  upright  in 
us  conduct,  the  only  burden  upon  the  poor-rate  would  be  generally  the  aged  and 
feeble :  a  man  who  is  (so  to  speak)  properly  armed,  physically  anj  morally,  will 
for  the  most  part  be  independent  of  all  help  except  his  own.    It  is  not  the  mere^ 
increase  of  population,  but  the  increase  of  a  population  morally  and  intellectually 
destitute,  which  will  oppress  a  country  with  a  hopeless  load  of  pauperism,  and  if 
we  would  make  the  poor  of  this  country  independent  and  noble-minded,  so  that  if 
they  cannot  find  work  here  they  may  have  courage  and  fitness  to  seek  it  in  coun- 
tnes  when  there  is  abundance  of  occupation  for  aSl,  then  we  mxisl  do  ^o\i^  Vravxi.- 
ing  up  a  geaemtioh  cff  men  more  skilful  in  labour,  and  "betlei  d\%c\^\vcLfed.  Vn. 
mond&irmdreligiim.-'Jsiuv  Sermon  at  Cambridge^  6y  ike  Rev.  Horwy  Goodwwa, 
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BEA.DING. 

Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  during  life, 
and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown 
upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.  Give  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means 
of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  him  a  happy  man ;  unless,  in- 
deed, you  put  into  his  hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him 
in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  every  period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the 
wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  who  have  adorned 
humanity.  You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations,  a  contemporary  of  all  ages. 
The  world  has  been  created  for  him." — Sir  John  UerschelL 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  AN  ANOMALY  AT  THE  BEST. 

Hebe  will  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  Sunday  schools,  with  regard  to 
which  I  entertain  opinions  widely  different  from  those  expressed  by  you.  They 
have  been  invaluable,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  under  the  circumstances  of  our 
country  ;  but  it  has  been  the  want  of  any  geneml  and  efficient  system  of  national 
education  which  has  given  them  their  great  value.  Our  object,  I  submit,  should 
1}e  to  bring  national  education  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  render  Sunday 
schools  no  longer  necessary.  Such  a  consummation  may  be  far  distant,  but  it 
ought  not  the  less  to  be  our  aim.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  children  of  the  poor 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  on  Sundays,  any  more  than  the  children  of 
the  rich.  I  had  rather  they  had  the  opportunity  (which  under  existing  circum- 
stances they  have  not)  of  attending  their  church  in  company  with  their  parents, 
and  making  the  Sunday  a  day  of  religious  improvement  and  sacred  rest  within  the 
circles  of  tneir  own  families. — Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  Hook,  hy  the  Rev,  C.  Clifton, 
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THE   CHURCH  AND  THE    COMMITTEE   OF  COUNCIL. 

Circular  Letter, 

Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  petition,  to  be  presented  (mutatis  mutandis)  to 
both  Houses,  which  was  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Wells  Dio- 
cesan Board  of  Education,  held  at  Wells,  January  6th,  1848,  with  a  copy  also  of 
a  resolution  passed  at  the  same  meeting. 

The  case  of  Enmore  school  has  been  taken  as  furnishing  a  fair  and. legitimate 
instance  of  a  general  grievance ;  a  grievance  of  which  many  other  promoters  of 
church  schools  in  various  localities  have  already  had  experience,  and  of  which, 
under  the  system  now  pursued  in  the  administration  of  the  educational  grants,  fresh 
instances  must  continually  occur.  This  case  therefore  raises  the  question  of  a 
general  issue,  very  much  to  be  deprecated  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 

The  importance  of  co-operation  between  the  State  and  all  promoters  of  church 
schools  can  hardly  be  over-rated  ;  but  that  co-operation  cannot  be  had  so  long  as 
the  government  persist  in  enforcing  upon  all  promoters  of  these  schools  the  adoD- 
tion  of  one  of  the  management  clauses,  as  a  conditio^  of  assistance ;  it  may  easiiif 
he  had  if  all  parties  alike  are  left  free  to  choose  for  themselves ;  those  who  approve 
of  the  clauses,  to  adopt  them ;  those  who  cannot  approve  of  them,  to  provide 
such  other  regulations  for  the  constitution  and  management  of  their  respective 
sdhools,  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  most  advisable,  and  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
-stances  of  each  school,  tvithout  thereby  incurring  the  penalty  of  being  deprived  of 

ui//  assistance  from  the  State, 
Two  prepositions,  and  two  only,  have  \)eeii  aWe^ed  in  a  statement  circulated 

^i&F  authority^*  in  defence  of  the  course  of  tlbe  CoTomW&e  olCjWWi^s^, 
/.  That,  in  imposing  one  of  the  loauiagemeiiX  c\a\\fie&  \x^otl  i^  "^^^smsftm  ^ 
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cburch  schools  as  a  condition  of  government  assistance,  the  Committee  of  Council 
are  acting  in  concurrence  with  the  National  Society. 

II.  That,  so  to  impose  these  clauses,  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  union 
with  the  National  Society. 

It  hecomes  therefore  necessary  to  state  explicitly  that  hoth  these  propositions, 
separately  and  conjunctly,  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  proof  of  this  is  extremely  simple : — 

1st.  The  National  Society  have  conveyed  to  the  Committee  of  Council  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion,  that  the  same  liberty  of  choice  should  he  allowed  to  the 
promoters  of  schools  in  respect  of  the  constitution  of  their  schools  which  has 
hitheito  heen  conceded  to  them  hoth  hy  tbe  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
and  hy  the  Society  herself. 

2nd.  llie  National  Society  has  never  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  managing 
committee ;  nor  does  the  society  make  any  difficulty  ahout  paying  her  grants  to 
schools,  the  promoters  of  which  may  altogether  decline  to  adopt  any  one  of  the 
management  clauses. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  wished,  that  the  expression  of  the  judgment  of  individual 
members  of  the  church  upon  this  question^  as  well  as  that  of  public  bodies^  should  be 
conveyed  to  Parliament,  May  I  therefore  request  that,  %f  it  shall  appear  to  you 
that  the  petition  asks  no  more  than  what  it  is  right  and  just  for  the  Church  to  ask 
and  for  the  State  to  grants  you  will  procure  as  may  signatures  as  possible  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  to  like  petitions,  with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature  to  the  grievance  complained  of,  and  to  the  remedy  suggested  in  the  prayer 
of  the  petition, 

I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

JSast  Brent,  Somerset  j  Geobge  Anthony  Denis  on. 

January  llth,  1848. 

Tlie  humlU  Petition  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  Diocese  of  Bath  and 

Wells. 
Sheweth, 

That  certain  memhers  of  the  Church  of  England,  laity  and  clergy,  having  an 
interest  in  the  parish  of  Enmore,  near  Bridgwater,  county  oi  Somerset,  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  the  course  of  the  years  1846-7,  raised  funds  towards  the 
huilding  of  a  national  school  in  the  said  parish. 

That  in  or  ahout  the  month  of  March,  1847,  an  application  for  assistance  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  by  their  hon.  secretary,  Gabriel  Poole,  Esq.,  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

That  at  the  time  of  the  a])plication  all  parties  concerned  in  promoting  the 
school  were  altogether  unprepared  for  any  condition  whatsoever  being  annexed 
by  government  to  the  granting  of  aid,  except  the  legal  tenure  of  the  site  of  the 
school,  and  the  right  of  inspection  as  defined  and  agreed  upon  in  1840. 

That  there  were  no  grounds  whatsoever  upon  whicli  they  could  have  anticipated 
the  annexation  of  any  other  condition  to  the  granting  of  aid  besides  the  two  above 
specified ;  as  there  are  none,  upon  which,  in  the  judgment  of  your  petitioners,, 
such  annexation  can  be  maintained. 

That  a  correspondence  ensued  between  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil and  the  said  Gahriel  Poole,  Esq.,  in  which  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  signified,  that  unless  the  subscribers  were  prepared  to  insert  in  the  trust- 
deed  of  the  school  some  one  of  the  management  clauses,  as  set  forth  in  the  minute 
of  June  28, 1847,  or  an  equivalent  proviso,  the  Committee  of  Council  would  re- 
fuse all  assistance  towards  the  building  of  the  school. 

That  the  subscrihers,  judging  it  inexpedient  so  to  insert  any  one  of  the  said 
clauses,  or  an  equivalent  proviso,  declined  to  accede  to  the  con  dition  thus  annex- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the  granting  of  assistance. 

That,  in  consequence  of  their  so  declining  to  accede,  they  were  deprived  of  all 
share  in  the  parliamentary  grant  for  educational  purposes. 

That  other  cases  of  a  like  character  have  already  occuTted  m  oOict  ^\o^ie^es> 
and  that,  as  there  is  nothing  uncommon  or  peculiar  in  the  ciic\xmsta.\ice&  ol  VNicsfe 
eases,  nrnay  more  may  he  expected  to  occur. 
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That  therefore  the  operation  of  the  rules  of  the  Comuaittee  of  Council,  as  set 
forth  in  the  minute  of  June  28,  1847,  and  interpreted  hy  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee, cannot  fail  to  hare  the  effect  of  depriving  a  large  numher  of  church  schools 
hereafter  to  be  founded,  as  it  has  already  deprived  the  schools  in  question,  of  all 
assistance  from  the  State. 

That  your  petitioners  are  persuaded  that  it  was  never  in  the  contemplation  of 
your  honourable  House,  when  voting  the  money  to  be  applied  to  educational  pur- 
poses, that  any  rules  would  be  adopted  for  the  distribution  of  that  money  which 
should  have  the  effect  of  placing  many  promoters  of  church  schools  under  the  alter- 
native of  foregoing  their  share  of  the  educational  grant,  or  of  adopting  regulations 
for  either  the  constitutiion  and  management  of  their  schools,  which  such  pro- 
moters cannot  approve. 

That  your  petitioners  believe  that  there  is  every  disposition  in  the  promoters  of 
church  schools  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  suggestions  which  the  experience  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  may  enable  them  to  offer,  but  they  would 
vei7  respectfully  submit  to  your  honourable  House,  that  it  cannot  be  right  and. 
just,  or  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  people,  that  when 
the  assistance  of  the  State  is  offered  in  aid  of  the  voluntary  exertions  and  contri- 
butions of  the  promoters  of  schools,  any  such  promoters  who  may  not  adopt  these- 
suggestions  should  thereby  be  shut  out  from  such  assistance. 

That  your  petitioners  Uierefore  pray  your  honourable  House,  that  an  act  be 
passed,  declaring  tliat  the  only  conditions  to  be  annexed  hereafter  to  the  granting 
of  aid  to  the  founders  and  promoters  of  church  schools  shall  be  the  two  follow- 
ing :— 

1st.  That  the  trusts  and  the  sites  of  the  schools  shall  be  legally  secured  in  per- 
petuity. 

!2nd.  That  the  schools  shall  be  open  to  the  government  inspection  as  defined 
and  agreed  upou  in  1840. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of  tlfe  Board. 
Wells,  January  5th,  1848. 

Besolved, 
That  copies  of  the  petition  agreed  to  this  day  be  forwarded  to  the  secretaries  of 
all  diocesan  boards  of  education,  with  a  request  that  they  will  have  the  goodness,, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  call  the  attention  of  their  respective  boards  to- 
that  petition,  and,  if  they  see  good,  to  adopt  its  substance  and  its  prayer  in  peti- 
ions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 


THE    PEIVT  COUNCIL  MANAGEAIENT   CIAUSES. 

The  following  petition  has  been  agreed  to : — 

The  humble  petition  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education, 

Sheweth — 
That,  in  the  year  1839,  certain  conditions  were  promulgated  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  to  which  assent  was  required 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  all  schools,  which  should  receive  aid  from  the  par- 
liamentary grant. 

That  objections  were  entertained  to  some  part  of  these  conditions,  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  on  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  that,  acting  under  the  advice  of  that  Society,  the 
great  majority  of  the  managera  of  church  schools  declined  to  accept  aid  from  the^ 
public  funds. 

That,  in  the  year  1840,  in  consequence  of  communications  between  the  Lord 

President    of  the  Council  and  his  Grace   the  Archbishop  .of  Canterbury,  the 

Committee  of  Council  laid  before  Parliament  a  Minute,  embodying  provisions  for 

H  system  of  inspection  of  schools  receiving  aid  itom  l?«i\\\\smL«i\^  which  the  Com- 

mttee  thereby  declared  their  intention  o£  caii^jing  itiVo  efit^iX. 

That,  the  effect  of  this  Minute,  togetliex  mOd  iiixVlkiei  tfe^"a3as«si&^  ^V  ^'t  ^\a& 


time  issued  by  their  lordships,  was,  that  the  enly  conditions  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  on  tho  part  of  recipients  of  public  aid  for  the  above  purpose,  related 


1.  The  right  of  inspection,  as  described  in  the  aforenamed  minute. 

2.  The  reg^ar  audit  of  the  school  accounts,  and  production  of  periodical  re* 
ports,  as  required  by  the  Committee  of  CouncU. 

3.  The  proper  construction  of  the  school  buildings. 

4.  The  sufficiency  of  the  legal  tenure,  and  security  of  the  trust,  under  which 
the  sdiool  should  be  held. 

That,  in  consequence  of  these  minutes,  the  National  Society  felt  enabled  to  re- 
commend to  the  managers  of  church  schools  to  ayail  themselves  of  the  aid  afford- 
ed by  Parliatnent,  complying  with  the  conditions  thus  imposed. 

That,  in  the  circular  letter  bearing  date,  Aupst  12, 1840,  addressed  with  this 
Tiew  by  the  society  to  the  manners  aforesaid,  they  were  assured  that  die  commit- 
tee '^  had  no  intention  of  inter^ring  with  the  discipline  or  management  of  the 
schools." 

That  the  above  described  conditions  have  been,  from  the  time  when  they  were 
first  set  forth  to  the  present,  the  only  ones  which  have  been  compulsorily  imposed 
upon  Chun^  of  England  schools,  in  return  for  assistance  from  the  public  funds  ; 
and  that  it  has  been  the  confident  and  universal  expectation  among  members  of 
the  church,  that  no  substantial  alteration  in,  or  addition  to,  these  conditions, 
would  be  enforced. 

That  a  minnte  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  was  made  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1847,  according  to  which  the  secretary  was  instructed,  in  each  case  of  a 
school  being  assisted  from  the  public  funds,  to  recommend  for  adoption  one  of 
four  alternative  clauses  to  be  embodied  in  the  trust  deed  of  such  school ;  such 
clauses  containing  provisions,  under  different  modifications,  for  the  management  of 
every  such  school,  except  as  to  die  moral  and  religious  instruction  therein  given, 
by  a  committee  consisting  partly  of  ex-officio  members,  partly  of  members  elect- 
ed by  the  subscribers  to  the  school. 

^^  That  it  has  been  found  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council  since 
the  date  of  the  above  minute,  as  well  as  from  the  terms  of  official  documents  set 
forth  by  the  committee,  that  the  practical  construction  of  the  above  described  re- 
commendation has  been,  that  a  compliance  wiUi  it  is  cmnpulsorily  exacted  from 
all  managers  of  ^uroh  schools  as  a  eondition  of  their  receiving  a  share  of  the 
parliamentary  grant  administered  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

That  the  departure  fnnn  the  strictness  of  the  above  terms,  permitted  by  certaiB 
of  the  said  clauses,  especially  by  that  which  in  some  cases  makes  the  adoption  of 
them  to  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  is  immaterial  to  th» 
main  question  at  issue,  for  the  reason  chi^y  that  it  is  clear  f^om  tlie  language  of 
the  official  documents  that  such  departure  is  only  to  be  allowed  in  a  few  excep- 
tional instances. 

Your  petitioners  complain  of  the  compulsory  imposition  of  these  new  conditions, 
as  a  violation  of  the  virtual  compact  entered,  into  in  the  year  1840,  between  the 
government  and  the  heads  of  the  church,  as  above  described. 

Your  petitioners  have  reason  to  believe,  that  this  imposition  has  already  ope- 
rated, and  will  probably  operate  still  further,  in  preventing  promoters  of  church 
schools  from  availing  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  assistance  from  the  publie 
grant ;  many  of  whom  may  have  taken  various  steps  committing  them  to  the  pro- 
secution of  such  designs,  in  the  confident  reliance  that  the  existing  conditions 
upon  which  they  intended  to  seek  for  such  assistance,  would  not  be  disturbed  or 
added  to. 

Your  petitioners  submit  that,  looking  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  under 
^hich  managers  of  church  schools  have  consented  to  receive  aid  from  the  govem- 
-nent,  no  alteration  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  the  one  now  adverted 
to,  ought  to  be  made  in  the  terms  upon  which  such  aid  is  offered,  except  after  due 
notice  should  have  been  given,  and  upon  consultation  with,  and  assent  yielded  by, 
the  heads  of  the  church. 

Your  petitioners,  indeed,  find  it  stated  fn  official  letters  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  that  the  imposition  of  these  clauses  is  but  giving  £\x\\  eSecX  Vo  ^.  ^^^^eoi 
■mrkiob  kas  been  generally  acted  <m  for  gome  years  past,  on  (be  ^«j1  ol  \\y^\\\Qx^- 
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ships ;  that  further,  it  secures  a  practical  adherence  to  the  terms  of  union  required 
by  the  National  Society,  on  the  part  of  Church  schools ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  very 
terms  of  the  minute  of  June  28, 1847,  have  been  assented  to,  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Society. 

Your  petitioners  submit  that,  as  regards  the  material  point  of  the  grievance 
of  which  they  complain,  which  is  the  compulsory  exaction  of  submission  to  a  pre- 
scribed system  of  mauagement,  namely  by  a  committee,  in  whose  hands  especially 
should  be  placed  the  election  and  dismissal  of  the  schoolmaster  or  mistress,  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  Church  schools  generally,  these  allegations  are  fallacious 
and  untenable. 

Your  petitioners  represent  that,  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  minute,  any  definite  constitution  of  the  managing  body  of  schools  was 
required  on  the  part  of  the  government.  The  utmost  that  is  alleged  is,  that  such 
a  constitution  was  generally  suggested  or  recommended  to,  not  imposed  upon,  the 
promoters  of  schools. 

Your  petitioners  submit  that,  there  is  even  less  foundation  for  the  assertion, 
that  these  conditions  do  nothing  but  secure  adherence  to  the  terms  of  union  with 
the  National  Society.  Those  terms  contain  nothing  in  any  manner  limiting  the 
discretion  of  the  local  managere  of  schools,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing 
l)ody  of  the  school. 

Your  petitioners,  while  admitting  that  the  National  Society  have  recommended 
the  adoption  of  one  of  the  clauses  in  question  on  the  part  of  Church  schools,  would 
point  out  that  the  society  have  manifestly  declined  to  acquiesce  in  their  compul- 
sory imposition,  both  by  limiting  their  own  expressions  to  the  use  of  the  term 
**  recommend,*'  and  by  accompanying  them  with  a  signification  of  their  desire  that 
the  promoters  of  schools  should  liave  the  same  liberty  of  choice  which  they  have 
Litherto  had,  as  to  the  constitution  of  their  schools. 

Your  petitioners  wish  ratber  to  dwell  upon  their  objection  to  the  principle  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  being  in  contravention  to 
the  understanding,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  the  promoters  of  church  schools 
have  had  a  right  to  rely,  and  as  adopted  without  due  notice,  and  without  due 
consent  given  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  than  upon  any  particular  objection  to 
the  substance  of  the  clauses  themselves. 

Your  petitioners  would,  therefore,  merely  observe,  that  these  clauses  contain  no 
real  security  that  the  members  of  the  managing  commitees  of  the  schools  shall 
be  bond  fide^Sind  not  merely  nominal  or  legal  members  of  the  Church  of  Engl  ind ; 
that  the  distinction  which  they  assume  between  the  religious  and  moral,  and  the 
other  parts  of  education,  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  in  practice,  and 
the  attempt  to  maintain  which  will  lead  to  constant  discords  and  confusions ;  and 
that  it  is  unwise  to  require  on  a  general  nile  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  parochial 
schools,  that  the  management  shall  be  by  a  numerous  body ;  whereas,  in  many  in- 
stances, individual  management,  or  that  of  a  few  persons,  would  be  preferable. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  your  Honourable  House  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall  think  fit,  whereby  the  promoters  of  church  schools 
shall  be  freed  from  the  compulsory  imposition  of  the  conditions  referred  to  as  ne- 
cessary for  their  reception  of  parliamentary  aid,  and  whereby  they  may  be  restored 
to  the  position  whicli  they  occupied  under  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil of  September,  1839. 


COLLEGE    EXPENSES. 


In  consequence  of  the  misapprehensions  that  prevail  with  respect  to  the  expenses 
incuiTcd  by  a  course  of  study  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  th^  numerous 
applications  made  to  the  tutors  of  the  respective  colleges  on  the  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  university.     It  may  be 
remarked  that,  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  ten  terms  must  be 
kept,  the  term  in  which  he  entered  and  that  in  which  he  takes  the  degree  being 
reckoned  to  the  candidate  amongst  the  twelve  required  to  be  kept  by  the  statutes. 
The  decree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  \)e  taken  x\iYee  '^eax^  OLftetwards. 
**  The  fuUowiug  table  of  average  expense  leguWX'^  \\i<i\rre^^\i»^  ^<fc  %\»y^^\v.l&  is 
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calculated  for  one  of  the  colleges.    The  difference  is  not  'much  at  any  other 
college : — 

Annual,  £    t,    d. 

Tuition id    0    0 

!Rooms  and  rent 10    0    0 

Attendance,  assessed  taxes,  Sec 6    5    0 

Coals              .        . 3  10    0 

College  payments  . 574 

Cost  of  livinff. 
Break&st,  dinner,  and  tea,  at  I6s,  6d,  per  week  for  twenty-fire 

weeks,  making  the  average  three  terms  residence  in  the  year  19    3    0 

Laimdress         .- 580 

Amount        .        .    59  13    4 

<*  Kent  of  rooms  varies  in  the  several  colleges  from  £4  to  jC30. 

*'  Price  of  lodgings  St.  to  28i.  per  week :  the  most  frequent  payment  is  ]4«.  or 
16f.,  and  half  price  is  paid  in  vacations. 

'*  Entertainment  in  rooms,  attendance  of  a  gyp,  and  orders  in  the  hall,  are  ex> 
tra  and  optional. 

'*  Professors'  lectures  are  three  guineas  for  the  first  course,  two  guineas  for  the 
isecond,  and  afterwards  gratis,  and  several  are  free  of  payment. 

*'  ^Private  tuition  is  for  the  most  part  jC  14  or  £7  a  term. 
.    '*  Personal  expenses  and  tradesmen's  hills  are  independent  of  the  place ;  they 
are  paid  hy  the  student  himself,  or  through  '  the  tutor  as  may  he  found  expedient.''' 
— University  Calendar,  1847,  p.  43. 
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CAMBRIDGE.  MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS, 
Januabt  29,  1848. 


MODERATORS. 


George  Gabrid  Stokes,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College. 
Thomas  Gaskin,  M.A.,  Jesus  College. 


BXAMINBRS. 


'William  Nathaniel  Griffin,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College. 
Charles  Octavus  Budd,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College. 

*»*  In  all  cases  of  equality  the  names  are  bracketted. 


Ds  Todhunter Job. 

Mackenzie Caius. 

Scott  Sidney. 

Barry         )       Trin. 
Dusautoy  I       Job. 

Glover Job.  . 

Twisden Trin. 

Wisken   Caius. 

Homber Job. 

Hanson Caius. 

Lamb Caius. 

Ramadge...... ...Caius. 

Gibson ^Queen's J 


WRANGLERS. 

Ds  Compton,Ld.  A.  Trin. 

Pearson Trin. 

Watson Corpus. 

Rogerson )         Job. 

Turner     j         Caius. 

Lyde Jesus. 

Leake   )  Job. 

Pearse  )  Job. 

'     Scott,  C.  B Trin. 

Dunn... Job. 

Westcott .Trin. 

Bainbridge  ......Caius. 

Deacon Queen's. 


I 


DsNoel Trin. 

Hernaman Job. 

Horley Emm. 

Berry  Trin. 

WaUon,  A.  E.  Queen's, 

Carr Job. 

Hardy Trin. 

Arnold Caius. 

Chilton Trin. 

Carrington Trin. 

Caldecott Trin. 

Ripley ......  ......C^vm«. 
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Bs  Clark      Job. 

VaUiDgs Trin. 

Kingsford   Job. 

Cutts ;...  Queen's. 

Stepben.W.  R.  Job. 

Blenkiron   Christ's. 

Graves    Job. 

Lee,  J.  M Job. 

Frost,? Job. 

Knapp     Job. 

Turing Trin. 

[Hervey   Clare  . 

Harvey    Job. 

Da  Cridge..... PeL 

Jones Caius. 

Corrie Emnu 

Swain Pemb. 

Taylor Job. 

VToodbouse    ...Cbrisfs. 

Stanley  Emm. 

Fenn,  T.  F Trin. 

Binder Caius. 

Heath Corput. 

Leigbton Job. 

Kutland Emm. 

Hudson Trin. 

Feadall  Sidney 

Smith,  T Queen's. 

"Wilson,  W.    ...Job. 
Little    )  Sidney. 

"Wilson  J  Emm. 

Soames,  C Caius* 

Smith,  J.   ...;..  Queen't. 


SENIOR  OPtlMKS. 

DsDale,  F Trin. 

Streatfelld  ^...Christ's. 

Dent,  Mr Trin. 

Pratt  THn. 

Dyer   Emm. 

Grainger Caiuf . 

Lewis Emm. 

Blenkin  ....Caius. 

RawHnscm T^in. 

Bum   ....M ...... Jofti. 

Vaugban Trin« 

Adams    ^ vTrin.. 

Gee Job. 

JUNIOR  OPTIMEf. 

Ds  Mayor    Job* 

Turner,  R.  O....Triii* 

Hughes, Corpus. 

Hammond Trin. 

Martin    Job. 

Smyth TVin. 

Bowes )CorpfHt 

Stanley,  E.  H.iTrin. 
Bridgewater    \  Msgd. 
Smith,  O.A.     tlVin. 
Wiglesworth  J  CahM« 

Pengelley Corpus. 

Smith,  J.  B Trin. 

Msx^on Cains. 

Norton Job. 

Bishop »  ..Trin. 

Hay  ward .Trin. 

Green  .......-..>. ..Trin* 

Dewes ...  ^ Queea's. 

Russelt  Trin. 


DsLee  ...Queen's. 

Allen  Christ's. 

Davies   \  Christ's. 

Rumsey )  Job. 

Male   Emm. 

Heygate ..Queen's. 

Campbell   Queen's. 

Fuller  >...... .....Clare. 

Burrell    Christ's. 

Davies,  J.  L.  ...Trin. 

Appach  Trin. 

White  ...^ Clare. 


Ds  Hodgson Corpus. 

Partridge  ^ Queen's. 

Vincent Trin, 

Dasent.. \  Trin. 

Holme V  Emm. 

Richards......)  Christ's. 

Eustace Pet 

Bhrd Trin. 

HowsoflF Christ's. 

Monerleff  Trin. 

Weston,  CC  ...Trin.  H. 

Paley. ICbrisfs. 

Phillips fTrin. 

Heaven Ttin. 

Hughes  Job. 

Klugh Clare. 

Williams,  F.  ...Trin. 
Jones,  R.  D.  ...Job. 
Richards Queen's. 


Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.-^  A  grand 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  500tb 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  o#  the  above 
society  was  holden  December  Stst,  within 
its  walls,  and  the  proceedings,  as  may  be 
supposed,  were  of  an  unusu<dly  interestimg^ 
character. 

Pembroke  College  is  one  of  the  earliest 
extant ;  indeed  in  "  Rot.  Parllam.  de  Anno 
XXXVIII,  Henrici  VI,  num.  XXXI,"  it  U 
stated  that  **  the  most  ancient  and  first 
endowed  college  in  England  was  Valence 
College,  in  Cambridge."  This,  however, 
is  a  fsllacy,  inasmuch  as  St.  Peter's,  *'  the 
most  ancient  college,  or  house,"  as  it  is 
styled  in  other  authorities,  dates  from  1257 
(alt^nigh  its  charter  was  not  granted  till 
1284),  and  Clare  Hall  from  1^26.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  vras  founded  in  1347 
by  Mary  de  St.  Panl,  daughter  tc^  Guido 
Casdllion  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  in  France,  third 
^fe  to  Audomare  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
*'  maid,  wi£e,  and  vndow,"  says.  Fuller, 
"all  in  one  day,  her  husband  bemg'  un- 
happily  gUJa  at  a  tilting  match  «t  IHaVc 
nuptials."  She  sequestered  heneltrnthi* 


sad  account  from  all  worldly  delights,  be- 
queathed her  soul  to  God  and  her  estate 
to  pious  nses^  amongst  which  this  is  a 
principal— that  she  foaoded  the  College  of 
Mary  de  Valentia,  commonly  called  Pern- 
bfoke  Hall,  in  Cambridge.  She  survived 
her  husband  42  yeacSk  and  "  died  full  of 
days  and  good  deeds."  The*  college  has 
been  since  enriched  by  the  benefactions  of 
Henry  VI,  and  various  of  its  members. 

From  amongst  the  array  of  eminent 
men  who  owe  their  education  and  their 
subsequent  position  to  the  college  may  be 
selected  no  less  than  25  arcfabiahops  and 
bishops,  Wm.  Liawoode,  author  oC  "  The 
Provincial  Constitutions  of  Canterbury ;" 
John  Somerset,  doctor  of  physic  to  Henry 
VI ;  John  ThickstiH^  *'  whase  Aarac  cf  9 
carried  it  ia  the  sdiools,"  Robert  de 
Thoipa,  master  and  diancellor  af  Eagluid 
under  Bdwaid  III  (1371);  John  Rogers, 
<*  the  flnt ;"  Nicholas  Ridley,  **  the  most 
learned ;"  and  John  Bradford,  **  tiie  har- 
diest" of  the  martyrs:  under  Queen  Ifary. 
Tbe  matters  of  tiie  eoUege  ndnde  John 
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Brand  Grindal  (1559),  and  John  WbitgHte 
(1557);  while  Benjamin  Uny  (1630), 
Archbishop  Grindal  (1559),  Serjeant  Moses 
(president  under  the  commonwealth),  have 
perpetuated  their  memory  within  the  walls 
by  the  foundation  of  scholarships  and  ex- 
hibitions. Coupling  the  production  of 
-such  characters  as  the  above  with  the 
•date  of  foundation,  the  salutation  of  good 
-Queen  Bess,  '*  0  domtu  aniiqua  et  reli- 
giosa,"  may  be  considered  truly  apt  and 
Appropriate. 

Mary  de  Valentia  also  founded  Denny 
Abbey  (Waterbeach),  and  filled  the  same 
^ith  nuns,  whom  the  fellows  of  Pembroke 
College  **  were  enjoined  to  visit,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  ghostly  counsel,  upon 
£t  occasion."  The  liberality  of  Henry 
VI  obtained  for  the  society  the  title  of  his 

adopted  daughter,"  King's  College,  upon 
^hich  he  also  lavished  great  riches,  being 
«tyled  his  "  natural  son." 

In  the  possession  of  the  college  are  two 
most  ancient  pieces  of  plate,  which  have 
long  been  objects  of  intense  interest  to 
Antiquaries,  and  which  are  so  highly  prized 
by  the  authorities  as  only  to  be  allowed  to 
-^adden  the  sight  of  their  admirers  on  fes- 
tival days,  when  they  are  drawn  from  their 
•crypts,  and  exhibited  to  all  and  sundry. 
'The  first  of  these  is  a  drinking  cup,  silver 
«nd  gilt,  the  bequest  of  the  foundress,  and 
bearing  in  the  inscription  evidence  of  her 
devotion  to  her  tutelar  saint,  she  being  of 
French  extraction : — 

**  Saint  Dionyse  b  my  dear, 

Wherefore  be  merry  and  make  good 
cheer." 

The  other  the  gift  of  Thomas  Langton, 
4ind  bearing  an  inscription  concluding  with 
the  words  "  qui  alienaret  anathema  iit." 
These  curiosities  were  produced  this  day, 
and  treated  as  reverently  as  though  the 
^ery  existence  of  the  college  depended 
vpon  their  preservation. 

The  College  Hall  was  most  profusely  de- 
corated with  evergreens  and  flowers,  taste- 
fully arranged  in  various  devices,  while  the 
^bles  literally  groaned  under  the  items  of 
m  most  sumptuous  bill  of  fare,  and  a  pro- 
fuse display  of  plate.  At  five  o'clock,  the 
master  (Dr.  Ainslie)  entered  the  hall,  at^ 
tended  by  the  majority  of  his  guests.  The 
Appearance  of  the  red  gowns  of  the  doc- 
tors, and  the  various  costumes  of  the  other 
-members  of  the  university,  with  those  of 
«ome  of  the  civic  authorities  commingling 
together,  was  most  imposing.  The  party 
present  included  all  the  resident  members 
of  the  college,  the  vice  chancellor  of  the 
university  (Dr.  Phelps),  Lord  Hardwicke 
(lord  lieutenant  of  the  county).  Right 
Hon.  Sir  H.  J.  Fust,  Dean  of  Bristol,  Dean 
of  Ely,  Master  of  Christ's,  Master  of  Ca- 
tharine Hall,  Master  of  Jesus,  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Gotilbuni,  M;P.,  Hon.  Mr.  Law,  Ml*., 


Mr.  Adair,  M.P.,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  Professor  OlHvant,  Pro- 
fessor Starkie,  Professor  Blunt,  Professor 
Clark,  Professor  Scholefield,  Professor 
Heaviside,  Professor  Challis,  Professor 
Willis,  Professor  Miller,  Mr.  Turner,  M.P., 
Mr.  Fisher,  the  Registrary  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Alder- 
son,  Dr.  Paget,  Dr.  Roupell,  and  Dr. 
Wyatt,  besides  many  other  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  university  and  the  college. 
A  large  number  of  the  invited  guests  were 
absent  by  reason  of  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic, including  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Durham,  formerly  a  member  of  the  coUeg€v 
and  tlte  Bishop  of  £ly. 

Grace  having  been  said  by  the  master, 
the  party  fell  to  the  discussion  of  the  deli- 
cacies provided.  On  the  removal  of  the 
cloth,  Nen  Nobis  Dominet  was  sung  by 
some  choristers  in  attendance ;  and  after 
jm  interval,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were 
given  by  the  president.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  **  The  health  of  the  Prince  Chan- 
cellor," "  The  master  and  fellows  of  Pem- 
broke'' (responded  to  by  Dr.  Ainslie) » 
**  The  members  of  the  university"  (ao- 
•knowledged  by  Mr.  Goulburn),  "  The 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  ^county"  (acknow- 
ledged by  Lord  Hardwicke) .  Sundry  other 
toasts  were  introduced,  the  civic  authori- 
rities  were  duly  complimented,  and  the 
whole  affair  passed  off  in  a  way  calculated 
to  enhance  the  credit  of  the  venerable  in« 
stxtution  within  whose  walls  it  took  place. 

Voluntary  'Theological  Examination  at 
Cambridge. — On  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober next,  and  the  succeeding  days,  there 
will  be  an  examination  in  the  following 
Bubgects : — 

The  Greek  Testament. 

The  first  sixteen  sections  of  the  Apology 
jof  TertuUian. 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Articles  of  Religion,  and 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

This  examination  will  be  open  to  all  stu- 
dents, who  have  at  any  time  been  admitted 
ad  reapondendum  qu<Bstioni;  or  who  can 
produce  certificates  from  the  regius  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  or  his  deputy,  of  having 
performed  the  exercises  required  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  that  faculty.  The 
names  of  those  students  who  shall  pass 
this  examination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
examiners  will  be  published  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  registered  in  the  usual  manner* 

Immediately  after  this  examination  there 
will  be  an  examination  in 

The  first  Book  of  Samuel,  in  the  Hebrew, 
for  such  students  as,  having  undergone 
the  former  examination,  shall  offer  them- 
selves for  this :  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who,  having  passed  the  former,  shall 
pass  this  examinatioQ  to  the  satbfactloa 
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Y>f  the  examiner,  will  be  published  also, 
und  registered  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. Persons  desirous  of  presenting 
themselves  at  these  examinations  must 
signify  their  intention  of  so  doing  on  or 
before  the  1 0th  of  October  next,  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  each  of  the  examiners,  who 
are  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  the 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew. 

Sunday  Schools  and  the  Committee  of 
i^ouncU. — A  deputation  of  teachers  belong- 
ing to  the  Sunday  School  Union  waited, 
on  Thursday  last,  on  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
^owne  (who  was  also  attended  by  Mr. 
Kaye  Shuttleworth,  secretary  to  the  Com- 
.  mittee  of  Council  on  Education),  to  urge 
on  his  lordship  that  a  condition  be  an- 
nexed to  all  grants  made  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  council,  that  in  schools  receiv- 
ing such  aid,  the  learning  of  religious  cate- 
trhisms  and  formularies,  and  attendance  on 
'Sundays  at  schools  or  public  worship  be 
not  rendered  compulsory.  His  lordship 
is  stated  by  the  Globe  to  have  replied 
that— 

"  His  own  feelings,  and  he  believed  the 
feelings  of  every  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council,  were  in  harmony  with  the 
object  sought  for  by  the  committee  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  ;  that  every  eflfort 
had  been  made,  short  of  direct  interfe- 
rence, to  procure  a  rescinding  of  the  rule 
of  the  National  Society,  by  which  the 
scholars  were  required  to  learn  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  to  attend  on  Sundays;  that 
those  efforts  had  been  almost  successful, 
l)ut  some  circumstances  occurred  which 
caused  them  to  fail,  and  the  rule  still  con- 
tinued; but  that  in  his  lordship's  own 
neighbourhood,  and  in  other  parts,  it  was 
not  enforced  where  found  objectionable. 
That  the  Committee  of  Council,  having 
acted  for  some  years  with  the  National 
Society,  on  the  understanding  that  its  re- 
gulations should  be  maintained,  did  not 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  require  the 
rescinding  of  the  rule,  and  that  any  such 
•interference  may  cause  it  to  be  enforced 
still  more  rigidly ;  but  that  if,  in  any  place, 
it  appeared  that  any  parties  were  deprived 
of  the  means  of  education  through  the 
operation  of  such  a  regulation,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  ready  to  give  assistance 
beyond  their  usual  limit,  in  order  to  enable 
-  a  school  to  be  established  and  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  such  parties,  being 
anxious  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
schools  to  be  conducted  on  liberal  princi- 
ples." 

College  of  Preceptors*  Annual  Meeting 

and  Dinner. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  the 

above  society  was  held  at  the  Freemasons' 

HalJ,  Mr.  H.  S.  TurrelJ,  president  of  the 


council,  in  the  chair.     From  the  report 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  secre- 
tary, it  appeared  that  the  institution,  al^ 
though  merely  in  its  infancy,  was  yet  in  a 
most  promising  condition.     The  number 
of  members  had  increased  from  600,  the 
number  announced  at  the  last  meeting,  to 
1,000,  the  present  number  enrolled.    Tlie 
annual  income  amounted  to  £1,000,  and 
the  balance  in  hand,  after  discharging  all 
liabilities,  was  £350. — Dr.  Reid  moved, 
and  Mr.  Walter  seconded,  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. — Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
then  elected,  after  which,  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Walker, 
it  was  agreed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
society,  by  establishing  a  benevolent  fund 
and  life  assurance.    After  the  transaction 
of   some  routine  business  the   morning- 
meeting  terminated. — In  the  evening  about 
seventy  of  the  members  of  the  college  as- 
sembled at  dinner,  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  in 
•  the  chair.    On  the  removal  of  the  cloth, 
the  customary  loyal  toasts  were   given,, 
after  which  letters  of  apology  for  non-at- 
tendance were  read,  from   Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ewart,  M.P.,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hill,  Mr.  Scholefield,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Rom- 
illy,  M.P.    All  regretted  their  unavoidable 
absence,  but  expressed  the  fullest  appro* 
bation  of  the  objects  of  the  society. — The 
Chairman  then  proceeded  to  give  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  "  Success  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors."    We  regret  to  say  that  the 
hon.  gentleman's  observations  were  but 
indistinctly  heard  at  our  end  of  the  room. 
He  said  that  the  society  had  now  existed 
for  two  years,  a  fact  which  in  itself  formed 
some  test  of  its  usefulness;  and,  seeing 
that  it  appealed  to  the  public  as  only  one 
among  a  thousand  claims  upon  its  notice, 
it  was  really  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
not  only  to  the  society,  but  to  all  the 
friends  of  education.    Obstacles  they  had 
met  with,  and  would  meet  with,  but  every 
man  who  advocated  intellectual   reform 
must  expect  them.    The  object  was  a  glo- 
rious one,  and  well  worth  contending  for- 
The  progress  of  any  great  question,  before 
it  reached  ultimate  success,  generally  con- 
sisted of  four  stages.    Frst,  it  was  an  idea 
starting  up  in  the  brain  of  some  thought- 
ful individual,  when  it  was  contemptuously 
called  a  crotchet.    When  he  had  matured 
it,  and  attempted  to  imbue  his  neighbours 
with  his  idea,  he  was  voted  a  bore,  and  the 
question  became  his  hobby.     He  perse- 
vered, however,  and  the  hobby  soon  be- 
came a  horse,  and  at  last  assumed  the  im- 
portance of  a  great  national  question.  The 
step,  then,  from  general  acceptance  to  le- 
gislative enactment  was  but  a  short  one* 
Public  opinion  thundering  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  commu- 
nity was  omnipotent|  and  the  '*  crotchet" 
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th  w&B  amalgamated  ¥;ith  the  estab- 

laws  of  the  land.  He  said  this  to 
that  no  man  who  hoped  to  achieve 

good,  need  expect  to  enjoy  much 

leisure.  If  not  willing  to  under- 
le  drudgery  of  the  matter,  he  need 
expect  that  his  hobby  would  have 
ccess  to  which  he  (Mr.  Wyse)  had 
-  alluded.  Preliminary  efforts  for 
tonal  reform  had  been  made,  but 
ich  remained  to  be  done.  He  re- 
ired  the  time  when  the  question 
IT  was,  whether  national  education 

not  be  a  positive  evil?  He  bad 
the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  express  an 
1  in  the  affirmative.  Now  the  en- 
was,  how  education  could  best  be 
;ed,  and  in  discussing  that  question 
Id  be  impossible  to  overloolc  the 
>r.  The  blue  books  of  the  House 
imons  told  a  sad  tale  of  how  much 

was  needed  in  that  quarter.  Such 
*  state  of  public  education  in  £ng- 
md  in  many  parts  of  the  continent 
no  better.  The  hon.  chairman  took 

glance  at  the  state  of  education  on 
itinent,  and  proceeded  to  say,  that 

educators  of  this  country  only 
I  themselves  worthy,  there  was 
iisposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
?  government  to  assist  them.  They 
K>k  forward,  not  back,  for  the  com- 
leration  would  be  in  a  position  dif- 

from  any  that  had  gone  before. 
rere  now  living  in  the  age  of  steam 
electricity,  two  agents  which  would 

do  away  with  the  divisions  of  pro- 

and  even  of  kingdoms,  and  at  last 
lurope  itself  one  vast  intellectual  re- 
The  hon.  member  concluded, 
oud  cheers,  by  proposing  "  Success 
Ck>llege  of  Preceptors."  The  toast 
link  with  three  times  three  and  loud 
le.  — Mr.  Gunter  briefly  returned 
,  saying  that  the  society  now  so 
ling,  owed  its  existence  to  a  sug- 


gestion made  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Brighton. 
— ^The  next  toast  was  "  The  President  and 
the  Vice-President." — Mr.  Kirby  returned 
thanks.— "The  President  and  Council." 
—  Mr.  Turrel  and  Dr.  Reid  severally 
returned  thanks.  The  other  toasts  on  the 
chairman's  list  were  then  disposed  of,  and 
the  company  separated. 

Falkland  Islands. — ^The  colonial  chap- 
lain, in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
makes  the  following  statement  :— 

'*  My  duties  in  the  settlement  consist  of 
two  services  on  the  Sunday,  and  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  school,  which  I  fear 
will  be  broken  up,  as  the  allowance  to  the 
schoolmaster  has  been  withdrawn.  I  have 
offered  the  Governor  to  pay  him  his  salary 
(JS20  a-year),  if  the  government  will  con- 
tinue his  rations  until  the  question  can  be 
referred  home ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  my  letter.  Without  some 
assistance  from  government,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  keep  the  school  open,  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and 
the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
with  the  exception  of  beef,  which  is  two- 
pence a  pound." 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  this  school  ? 

ChrisVs  Hospital—The  Vice-Chancellor 
gave  judgment  on  Tuesday,  in  a  suit  in- 
stituted by  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, against  the  charity  trustees  of  Read- 
ing, Berks,  to  obtain  a  sum  of  £7,500  be- 
queathed in  1624,  and  which  was  to  revert 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  in  case  the  funds 
should  be  misapplied  for  one  whole  year  at 
Reading.  The  Vice-Chancellor  decided 
that  the  misappropriation  has  been  esta- 
blished, and  gave  judgment  for  transferring 
the  funds  to  Christ's  Hospital.  He  also 
fixed  the  Reading  trustees  with  the  costs 
of  the  suit. 


Ca  CarrejEfpantrcntiEf  anlr  Heatrertf, 
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liter  fully  concurs  with  E.  K.  N.,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  give  a  religious  cha- 

x>the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  national  school  and  master's  house 

parish  ;  and,  in  reply  to  his  query,  is  happy  to  furnish  the  following  order  of  pro- 

;  on  a  like  occasion.    It  may  be  premised  that,  in  the  instance  referred  to,  the 

igs  were  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  rector  :■— 

children  of  the  school  being  arranged  in  convenient  order  around  the  place,  the 

i.  E.  G.  performed  the  ceremony  in  his  canonical  robes,  commencing  by  giving 

!  100th  Psalm,  old  version,  which  was  sung  by  the  children  and  company  present. 

it. — "  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

xmitf.—- *'  Who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth." 

ti. — **  Lord,  hear  our  prayer." 

tonse, — **  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  Thee." 

it. — "  The  Lord  be  with  you." 

wue.— "  Arid  with  thy  Spirit." 

^. — •*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us." 

us  pray.— "O  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  Son  of  God,  which  art  tti^  true  Kim\^Vj  Q<«^» 
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the  brightness  and  express  image  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  everlasting  lifci  vrho  trt  the 
chief  corner-stone  and  immoveable  foundation  ;  bless  this  stone  which  is  now  to  be  laid 
in  Thy  holy  name.  Be  Thou,  we  pray  Thee,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  this  worfc* 
which  we  now  take  in  hand  for  the  praise  and  glory  of  Thy  name ;  who,  with  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  livest  and  reignest  ever  one  Gk>d«  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

Here  the  rev.  gentleman  took  the  trowel,  and  marked  the  stone  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  saying — "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Amen." 

Let  us  pray, — "  Bless,  O  Lord,  this  stone,  which  is  of  Thy  creation,  and  grant  thit 
whoever  shall  assist  with  a  pious  mind,  towards  the  completion  of  this  buiLding*  may 
receive  Thy  heavenly  benediction,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

**  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,"  &c. 

Psalm  cxxvii. — "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  House,"  &c. 

Here  Mrs.  G.  took  the  trowel  in  her  hand  and  Idd  the  stone,  after  which  the  Rer. 
G.  E.  G.  proceeded — 

"  In  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  lay  this  comer  stone,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  true  faith  and  the  fear  of  God 
and  brotherly  love  may  here  flourish  and  abound ;  and  that  this  place  may  be  destined 
for  the  godly  training  of  the  young  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  unto  the  continual  glory  of  the  everlastiiig 
Trinity.    Amen." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  G.  then  delivered  an  address,  and  concluded  with  prayer ;  at  the  end  of 
which  he  pronounced  the  usual  benediction,  which  terminated  the  ceremony. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add,  that  the  children  then  returned  in  procession  to  tiie 
old  school-room,  where  they  were  regaled  with  buns,  &c. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  friends  of  national  edacation  confine  thenudTei 
too  exclusively  to  one  branch  of  it — school  instruction ;  forgetting  that  what  the  chil- 
dren see  and  hear  at  home,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  hat  a  still  greater  inflnenoe 
upon  the  most  important  point  of  all— 'the  formation  of  character.  With  this  Tiew,  or 
rather  with  reference  to  both  home  and  school,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  Socumr 
FOR  THE  DisTEifiUTioN  OF  RELIGIOUS  PRINTS,  ou  the  principle  of  the  Parker  Society. 

The  object  is  to  enable  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry,  and  other  persons  cfaaritsblf 
disposed,  to  give  prints  of  a  superior  character,  after  the  best  masters,  to  thdr  poor  tea 
autry  and  parishioners  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  by  a  distribution  of  an  annual  series  el 
engravings  illustrating  the  most  important  events  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Thus 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  of  possessing  worts  of  a 
pious  and  instructive  tendency,  calculated  to  improve  the  taste  and  elevate  the  mUi4 
taking  the  place  of  those  which  tend  to  demoralize,  and  render  it  less  siisceptil)le  of 
religious  impression.  Each  member  will  be  entitled  to  twelve  original  and  higUf 
finished  lithographs,  from  drawings  made  expressly  in  the  style  of  the  well-icnovn  sai 
much-admired  prints,  viz. : — Overbeck's,  "  Christ  Blessmg  Little  Children ;"  Bende- 
mann's,  "  Captive  Israelites ;"  Begas's  **  Christ  Predicting  the  Ruin  of  Jerusskin;^ 
Hubner's,  ''Consider  the  Lilies  of  the  Field;"  Scheffer's,  "Christns  Consoktor,*^ 
Veit's,  "Two  Marys  at  the  Tomb;"  Steinle's,  "Raising  the  Daughter  of  Jainisr 
Kohler's,  "  Finding  of  Moses,**  and  others  of  this  school.  The  Society  is  under  th6 
patronage  of  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  and  the  subjects  will  be  selected  by  s 
committee  of  clergymen.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  in  how  many  ways  this  may  be 
turned  to  account  in  schools. 


3Soaljr  ^tttibtts^ 


During  the  last  month  the  following  books  have  been  received  :— 

Howson's  Three  Sermons,  "  Good  and  Bad  Habits.     18mo.     {Rivingicm,) 

Kennedy's  Child's  Latin  Primer.     12mo.     {Longmans,) 

The  Apostles'  Creed  Explained,  by  W.  F.  Slee.     12mo.  doth,  sewed.    {Siee.) 

Levana ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Education.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Jane  BmlFlr. 

Richter,  Post  8vo.     {Longmans,) 

Letters  between  a  Father  and  his  Son  on  the  Roman  History,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

Peterborough.    New  Edition.     18mo.     {Rwmgtons.) 
The  Christian  Taught  by  the  Church  Services.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hook.    Burt  1,  Adfeaft 

to  Trinity,    (Devotional  Library.)     {BeU.) 
CaJdweil'B  Musical  Journal  Part  1.    tCaldtceU.'i 
Sabrpe'a  London  Magazine,  Part  2*7  •    (^Shorpe.^ 
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{Concluded  from  page  57.) 

While  I  lay  all  this  down  respecdDg  experience  as  a  general  rule,  I  am 
most  ready  to  admit,  that  many  are  the  instances  in  which  persons  gain 
wisdom  and  grow  better  by  experience ;  and  when  I  speak  as  though 
I  meant  there  were  none  who  profited  by  experience,  as  though  there  were 
no  such  things  as  repentance  and  amendment,  it  is  because  I  am  consider- 
ing the  whole  of  mankind  at  once,  where  we  find  that  the  numbers  of  those 
•who  profit  by  experience,  though  considerable  when  reckoned  by  them- 
selves, are  trifiiug  indeed  when  compared  with  the  immense  numbers  of 
the  human  race  who  do  not  profit  by  it.  As  a  further  support  of  what  I 
affirm  of  the  efficacy  of  experience,  I  observe,  that  if  experience  had  been 
the  surest  and  most  powerful  teacher,  the  world  would  long  ago  have  been 
better  than  it  is.  Training  in  early  youth,  nay,  even  in  infancy,  which  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  inculcating  good  principles,  and  fixing  habits  of 
virtue,  is  the  only  sure  way  of  providing  for  a  virtuous  character,  and  for 
wisdom  of  conduct  in  future  life.  The  instructions  of  early  life  retain  at 
all  times  the  force  with  which  they  first  came,  and  the  impressions  made 
on  the  mind  in  early  life,  are  not  worn  off  by  the  course  of  time,  but  pre- 
serve to  the  last  their  power  and  efficacy  ;  nothing  besides,  whether  expe- 
rience, or  what  not,  is  to  be  depended  -upon  as  a  general  rule  ;  for,  say  the 
Scriptures^  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  and  he 
will  never  depart  from  it."  And,  with  regard  to  experience,  the  Scrip- 
tures seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  here  taken  of  it ;  for,  in  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  when  the  rich  man  says  to  Abraham,  '*  I  pray  thee, 
therefore,  father,  that  thou  wouldest  send  him  to  my  father's  house  ;  for 
I  have  five  brethren  :  that  he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come 
into  this  place  of  torment,"  which  is  to  say — if  they  could  know  that  I  am 
myself  experiencing  the  torments  of  hell,  that  my  course  of  life  has  brought 
me  here,  they  will  believe  and  repent ;  Abraham  returns  this  answer — 
•'  They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  let  them  hear  them  ; "  as  if  he  had 
said,  they  are  sufficient  without  your  experience ;  the  rich  man  then  says, 
"  Nay,  father  Abraham,  but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they 
unll  repent,"  that  is,  but  let  the  testimony  of  a  dead  person  be  added,  but 
let  them  be  informed  that  some  one  whom  they  have  known,  is  experienc- 
ing the  truths  of  the  things  written  down  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and 
they  will  believe  and  repent.  To  which  Abraham  replies — **  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead : "  which  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not  profit  by  the  instances  of 
the  failure  of  men  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  for 
their  example,  if  the  warnings  there  given  do  not  affect  them,  if  the  state- 
ments there  made  do  not  convince  them,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  they  shall  have  related  to  them  the  experience  of  one  from  the 
dead. 
Besides  the  general  advantages  of  the  study  of  history,  which  have  been 
'  treated  of,  there  are  the  particular  ones  which  I  shall  now  consider.  For 
js  presenting  virtuous  and  noble  characters  in  all  their  beauty,  and  for  throw- 
ing that  attraction  around  them,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  dispose  the 
mind  to  virtue  ;  history  offers  great  advantages  over  living  examples.  In 
life  the  prejudices  of  various  kinds,  the  prejudices  arising  from  bad  ^dMca>.« 
tion,  the  prejudices  gotten  from  the  particular  engagement,^  ei\X.ei^^\xto, 
/       roz»  ri,'~rifo,  J//,  c 
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and  from  tlie  particular  class  of  persons  an  individual  is  thrown  among, 
the  false  suggestions  of  friends^  that  glossing  with  truth  the  surface  of 
falsehood,  and  as  often  the  individuars  own  self  interests,  and  ill  regulated 
passions  and  feelings ;  all  of  these  so  cloud  the  mental  vision  that  such 
characters  cannot  be  seen  in  all  their  beauty,  nor  be  justly  esteemed  and 
praised  as  they  deserve  ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  love  of  virtue  is  prevented 
from  taking  root,  which  being  the  great  incentive  to  the  practice  of  it,  the 
opportunity  of  implanting  it  is  lost.    And,  in  the  case  of  virtuous  individuals 
receiving  ill  treatment,  lying  under  unjust  accusations,  when  such  persons 
become  at  last  victorious,  and  the  whole  truth  is  openly  proved  concerning 
them,  there  always  remains  a  certain  set  of  evil-minded  people,  who  will 
have  their  opinion,  who  will  endeavour  to  keep  the  things  smouldering 
though  they  cannot  raise  a  flame.     These  persons,  it  is  true,  have  not  suf- 
ficient power  and  influence  to  sway  the  generality  of  people,  or  in  any  way 
to  convey  the  infection  of  their  ill  humours  to  superior  and  strong  minds ; 
but  they  affect  and  drag  with  them  the  weaker  and  more  simple,  though 
unsuspecting    and  harmless   individuals,   by  which  a  check   is  given  to 
the  spread  of  virtue.     But  in  an  acquaintance  with  virtuous  and  noble 
characters  through  the  medium  of  history,  these  impediments  do  not  come 
in  the  way.       There  such  characters  appear  as  they  are,  with  all  that 
attraction  which  virtue  gives;    on   the   other  hand,  the  vicious  person, 
and   the    false    accuser,    are   shown    in   the   most   contemptible   light ; 
for  the  historian,  if  he  is  worth  anytliing,  does  all  he  can  to  put  the 
upright  and  virtuous,  the  persons  who  were  ill  treated  and  unjustly  ac- 
cused, in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.    Besides,  in  history  the  end 
of  things  is  presented  as  well  as  their  beginning  and  middle ;  now  it  is  not 
in  life  that  every  one  is  enabled  to  see  the  end  of  that  whose  beginning  and 
further  progress  they  were  acquainted  with.     Now,  to  see  a  thing  in  its 
perfection  and  beauty,  and  to  comprehend  it  thoroughly,  the  whole  of  it 
often  needs  to  be  seen ;  therefore  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  a  person's 
character  and  conduct,  a  total  shifting  of  the  scene,  and  the  passing  away  of 
every  circumstance  is  requisite  :    history  has  in  these  points  the  advantage 
over  living  examples.     Though  I  readily  allow  that  prejudices  and  bad 
feelings  may  operate  in  the  case  of  history  to  mar  the  beauty  of  virtuous 
characters — they  may  with  the  historian,  they  may  with  the  readers  of 
history — still  this  can  take  place  only  occasionally,  and  in  particular  in- 
stances.    Though  it  is  agreed  that  history  has  not  brought  all  things  to 
light,  and  though  it  is  not  perfect,  yet  it  not  so  far  from  it  but  that  in  the 
hands  of  an  honest  and  judicious  instructor,  it  will  be  the  means  of  lead- 
ing to  truth  ;  and  we  find  that  characters  there  are  so  far  faithfully  drawn  as 
to  be  fitted  to  a  great  extent  to  effect  the  end  here  proposed.     The  assis- 
tance of  history,  then,  must  often  be  sought ;   for  it  is  very  important  to 
bring  such  characters  before  the  young,  whose  minds  we  are  training,  and 
to  heighten  in  every  way  the  beauty  of  virtuous  conduct,  because  it  will 
fix  in  them  a  love  of  virtue  not  to  be  rooted  out. 

There  is  great  use  in  tracing  the  causes  of  any  ill  state  of  aflfairs,  and  of 
certain  evils,  and  to  make  it  a  regular  business  to  find  them  out,  because 
it  prepares  the  mind  to  discover  more  readily,  and  to  see  more  clearly  the 
cause  of  thp^evils  and  mistakes  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  fall  into,  by 
which  we  are  put  in  a  fairer  way  to  remove  the  one  and  correct  the  other ; 
to  do  justice  to  another,  and  not  to  accuse  him  of  what  is  no  fault  of  his. 
Who  is  there  that  cannot  see  how  necessary  such  investigations  are? 
What  does  more  frequently  assail  our  ears  tK^u  these  favourite  phrases  of 
the  Ignorant,  the  unreflecting,  and  the  v^oAdl^  mm<i'^^'--\^i^X  ^5o2^ 
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deserves  the  misfortunes  ^^-hich  have  come  on  him,  and  he  may  thank  him- 
self for  it,  or  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself — and  that  person  has 
produced  all  the  trouble  a  certain  individual  is  enduring.     Now  history 
affords  a  wide  field  for  this  ;  for  history  is  made  up  of  causes  and  effects, 
of  deeds  and  their  consequences.  Much  profit  will  be  derived  from  the  di- 
ligent investigation  of  the  several  actions  and  commotions  of  King  Charles 
the  First's  reign,  which  were  finally  lost  in  the  great  rebellion,  and  the 
"wicked  designs  and  occasional  distractions  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  of 
iK'hich  the  former  were  frustrated,  and  the  latter  dispelled  at  the  very  dawa 
of  the  glorious  Revolution.     The  primary  cause  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  in  both  the  latter  reigns,  was  Charles  I  marrying  a  princess  bred  in 
the  Roinish  faith,  and  in  a  court  where  high  and  extravagant  notions  of 
the  kingly  power  were  held.     For  this  princess,  by  the  influence  and 
power  she  had  over  Charles,  confirmed  him  in  those  erroneous  opinions  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  urged  him  on  to  those  arbitrary  measures  which, 
little  agreeing  with  our  free  government  and  our  just  notions  of  liberty, 
was  partly  the  means  of  raising  his  subjects  against  him  ;  and,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  natural  course  of  things,  some  of  his  children  imbibed 
the  same  opinions.     The  violent  opposition  the  nation  made  to  Charles's 
arbitrary  government,  drove  his  children  into  exile,  scattered  them  about, 
separated  them  from  their  parents  and  from  one  another;    a   state  of 
things  most  inimical  to  the  implanting  and  the  cultivation  of  those  vir- 
tues and  high  principles  which  cement  the  members  of  a  family  together, 
warm  their  affections,  and  give  confidence  in  one  another;  a  state  of  things 
vrhich  by  creating  separate  interests  among  brothers  and  sisters,  is  apt  to 
lead  to  disunion.     For  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  happiness,  nothing 
more  requisite  for  the  success  of  a  family  in  the  world,  than  that  the  heads 
and  members  of  it  should  dwell  together  while  the  mental  powers  of  the 
latter  are  being  developed,  and  while  they  are  being  prepared  for  filling 
that  ofiice  in  l&e  they  are  destined  for,  and  for  acting  and  determining  for 
themselves  in  that  period  when  the  roof  of  their  parents  will  no  longer  shelter 
them,  nor  their  advice  and  superior  wisdom  and  experience  be  at  hand  to 
assist  them  in  the  time  of  need.     We  see,  it  drove  them  into  exile,  which 
\7as  an  evil  of  itself ;  but  in  this  case  it  produced  other  evils  besides  those 
just  considered ;  for,  where  were  they  exiled  to }    Into  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Popery,  and  the  heart  of  tyranny  and  despotism — that  is,  the 
court  of  France ;  and  this  of  necessity,  Henrietta,  their  mother,  being  a 
French  princess.     Here  Charles  II  and  James  II  became  strongly  infected 
^ith  Popery,  and  acquired  a  love  for  ruling  supremely  and  arbitrarily. 
Here  was  fixed  in  both  of  them  a  deadly  hatred  to  our  faith  and  government; 
here  they  were  made  totally  incapable  of  ruling  over  a  free  and  Protestant 
people.     Hence  it  was  that  Charles  reigned  ingloriously,  and  that  a  revo- 
lution, both  necessary  and  justifiable,  drove  his  brother  James  for  ever 
from  his  country  and  kingdom  ;   so  that  though  Charles'  indolence,  pas- 
sions, and  bad  life,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  allowed  others  to  or- 
der every  thing  for  him,  caused  in  his  reign  those  contentions  with  which 
our  nation  was  harassed  at  home,  and  the  general  discredit  and  disgrace 
into  which  it  fell  abroad ;  and  though  James's  ill  government  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  revolution,  the  first  and  great  cause  of  both  was  their 
father  marrying  a  princess,  educated  in  the  most  erroneous  opinions.     Now 
this,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind  found  in  history,  should 
be  clearly  traced  out  to  the  pupil. 

From  history  may  be  learned,  that  unpromialug  wvd  \iev^  ^^"MSiYVk'wi* 
o/Jsen  bn'uff  on  the  moat  happy  and  glorious  state  ol  thmg&\  Wid,SX^wsJA 
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appear,  are  permitted,  in  order  that  they  may  issue  in  them ;  that,  when 
things  hid  fair  to  effect  the  designs  a  person  has  in  view,  they  are  working 
only  to  frustrate  them.     For  example,  the  death  of  Charles  II  hrough- 
a  greater,  a  more  active  and  determined  enemy  of  our  faith  and  £ree  got 
yernment  to  the  throne  than  he  was,  and  so  the  men  of  those  days  would 
deplore  Charles's  death,  bad  as  they  thought  him,  and  unfitted  as  they 
might  consider  him  for  governing ;  and  the  Papists,  if  they  poisoned  him,, 
as  was  the  opinion  of  many,  and  as  it  seems  very  probable,  thought  how 
cleverly  they  were  acting,  and  how  surely  things  were  progressing  to  the  end 
they  had  in  view  :  at  any  rate  they  hailed  his  death  as  the  most  fortunate 
event  that  could  happen  for  them.     But  both  parties  were  very  short-sighted, 
and  were  deceived  by  appearances :  for  in  what  did  all  this  issue  ?     In  the 
glorious  revolution,  which  drove  the  Papists  from  power,  and  crushed  them 
at  a  blow,  and  seated  two  sincere  and  staunch  advocates  for  Protestantism 
on  the  throne  in  the  persons  of  Queen  Mary  and  King  William.     So  the 
Papists  being  discontented  with  the  undecided  conduct  and  the  slow  pro- 
ceedings of  Charles,  and  his  semblance  of  Protestantism,  prepared  the  way 
for  bringing  a  most  staunch  and  determined  supporter  of  Romanism  ta 
power,  which  turned  directly  counter  to  what  they  intended,  bringing  the 
storm,  without  any  warning,  without  giving  them  time  to  deliberate  or  col* 
lect  their  thoughts,  upon  their  own  heads,  which  scattered  them  here  and 
there,  and  swept  them   off,  as  so  many  insects  are  swept  off  from  the 
flowers  and  fruit  they  are  destroying  and  consuming.     Then  what  profit 
will  not  the  pupil  receive  from  examining  the  progress  of  the  revolution,, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  Protestant  religion  was 
brought  about  by  King  William.     How  quietly  they  were  both  effected — 
what  strict  attention  to  justice  was  observed  in  every  proceeding— what 
tenderness  and  gentleness  appeared  in  making  every  change,  and  in  the 
ejection  of  those  who  were  full  of  hatred  and  revenge,  whose  religion  wa» 
despotical  and  cruel.    How  opportunely  all  things  happened  to  favour 
every  design. 

Nor  should  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  the  Princess 
Anne,  in  taking  a  course  in  opposition  to  their  father,  James  II,  and  in 
adhering  firmly  to  the  Protestant  faith  and  our  constitution,  when  he  was 
endeavouring  to  subvert  both,  be  passed  over  without  some  study ;  nor  can 
the  following  observations  fail  to  be  made: — it  was  no  violent  and  evil  pas- 
sions that  led  them  into  this  opposition  to  their  parent ;  it  was  the  conse- 
quence of  reason  and  religion  operating  on  their  minds.  It  was  opposition 
without  hatred,  enmity,  virulence,  and  bitterness,  the  passions  which  often 
set  it  on  foot,  and  afterwards  keep  it  alive.  It  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
unattended  with  that  disrespect  and  contempt,  which  generally  awaits  him, 
who  is  on  the  opposite  and  weaker  side.  It  was  an  opposition  that  gave, 
contrary  to  what  very  often  happens  in  such  cases,  exquisite  pain,  and  pro- 
duced a  conflict  between  the  feelings  of  duty,  and  those  of  natural  affec- 
tion, in  the  mind  of  the  stronger  and  victorious  party.  It  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  that  engendered  a  desire  that  the  opposed  party  might  be  won 
over,  of  which  the  very  idea  yielded  pleasure,  that  produced  firmness,  deci- 
sion, nobleness  of  spirit;  not  that  pride  and  boasting,  which,  though  they 
have  a  show  of  strength,  proclaim,  and  are  evidences  of  weakness,  and  very 
often  the  offspring  of  error.  In  fact  there  was  nothing  in  the  proceedings 
of  these  princesses  from  first  to  last,  save,  perhaps,  on  one  occasion,  that 
was  objectionable,  and  deserving  censure.  They  did  nothing,  but  what  a 
state  of  affairs,  which  they  could  neither  ovetmle,  nor  stem  the  course  of, 
necessarily  forced  and  required  them  to  do.    l^otoa^  co\ii'i  ^o^  T£kG\^  ^^ 
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juBtness  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted  than  these  things — that 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  as  her  husband  observed,  would  never  bear  that  her 
father  should  be  confined,  or  put  under  any  restraint,  and  that  if  he  were, 
she  should  never  enjoy  herself  ever  after;  secondly,  the  style  in  which 
that  letter  was  written,  which  the  Princess  Anne  addressed  to  the  queea 
upon  her  going  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  thirdly,  the  exemplary  con- 
duct and  admirable  government  which  distinguished  them  both  when  they 
came  into  power.  The  student  who  studies  such  cases  as  these  recorded 
in  history,  and  examines  them  in  all  points  of  view,  is  being  fitted  to  form 
■a  right  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals ;  is,  though  probably  im- 
perceptibly to  himself  and  others,  acquiring  a  bias  to  virtue,  preparing  to 
act  with  propriety,  if  he  should  be  thrown  into  situations  of  great  trial,  and 
becoming  sensible  to  the  beauties  of  virtue  and  propriety  of  conduct.  For 
it  is  by  a  silent  and  almost  imperceptible  process,  and  not  by  sudden  and 
striking  effects,  which  force  themselves  upon  every  one's  notice,  that  virtue 
is  implanted  in  us,  and  that  we  at  last  approach  perfection.  A  clear  com- 
prehension of  suth  cases  may  often  promote,  in  many  ways,  the  person's 
interest  in  life ;  at  any  rate  it  will  always  bring  him  peace.  For  to  be  in 
possession  of  truth,  to  know  the  real  state  of  things,  must  ever  be  to  our 
interest  and  our  peace. 

From  the  life  of  James  II,  many  lessons  may  be  drawn ;  and  here  I  wish 
to  show  the  instruction  that  is  to  be  derived  from  that  period  of  it,  in  which 
his  affairs  were  desperate,  when  all  forsook  him,  even  to  his  children,  and 
we  find  him  exclaiming,  *'  God  help  me,  my  children  forsake  me  too ;" 
and  again  when  he  was  very  near  being  kept  a  prisoner.  The  lowly,  for- 
lorn, and  desperate  condition  to  which  an  individual  like  James  is  reduced ; 
a  condition  in  which  he  has  nothing  to  hope,  nothing  to  give,  but  all  to 
receive,  in  which  he  wholly  depends  on  others,  and  has  nothing  for  which 
others  should  depend  on  him,  is  sure  to  raise  a  degree  of  pity  in  the  breasts, 
not  only  of  the  gentle  and  kind-hearted,  but  in  every  man,  who  has  not 
lost  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature.  A  man  cast  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  is  not  a  greater  object  of  pity  to  a  feeling  mind  than 
such  an  individual  is.  And  so  it  did  in  James's  case  awaken  pity  in  many 
persons;  when,  for  instance,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Feversham,  he 
gained  several  friends ;  and  so  much  compassion  did  his  situation  excite 
that  a  party  rose  in  his  cause,  which  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of 
Jacobites.  The  sight  of  a  king,  without  a  friend,  pursued  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, a  prisoner  in  his  own  land  and  kingdom,  was  too  much  for  human  * 
nature.  When  you  read  the  description,  which  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his 
faithful  and  striking  manner,  gives  of  him  in  those  perilous  moments,  you 
have  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  him  you  cannot  well  overcome ;  and  though 
you  have  well  depicted  before  your  mind  his  former  obstinate  conduct,  his 
heartlessness  and  cruelty,  you  are  almost  induced,  for  the  moment,  to  wish 
the  nation  would  forgive  him  all  he  had  done,  and  re-establish  him  on  his 
throne.  Now,  it  is  very  necessary  to  train  the  mind,  so  that  it  may  know 
how  far  to  allow  that  to  go,  which  is  naturally  a  good  feeling,  which  is  a 
Tital  principle  of  Christianity,  which,  when  under  due  regulation,  contri- 
butes to  our  greatest  happiness  ;  but  when  under  none  whatever,  tends  to 
our  destruction  and  dismay.  For  this  end  it  will  be  well  to  compare,  the 
cases  in  which  the  sorrow  and  humiliation  shown  in  being  exposed  to  the 
trouble  and  misery  that  have  come  from  a  course  of  unjust  conduct  are  to 
be  depended  upon,  with  those  in  which  the  sorrow  and  humiliation  are  not 
to  be  depended  on,  but  proceed  solely  from  the  ruined  and  depressed  con- 
dition to  which  the  individual  is  reduced.    As  a  pxooi  X\i»X  \\i^  ^^"^^^x^xN:^ 
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humble  spirit  of  James  was  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  in  order  that 
compassion  may  not  be  carried  too  far,  let  the  pupils  consider  these 
proceedings  : — He  ordered  the  parliament  writs  to  be  burned  ;  he  threw  the 
great  seal  into  the  Thames,  which  last  act  was  taken  to  mean  that  he  would 
govern  no  more  by  law,  if  he  should  return,  but  by  the  sword ;  and  when 
he  did  return  to  his  palace  after  his  attempt  to  escape  from  the  kingdom, 
he  kept  still  the  popish  party,  and  pursued  precisely  the  same  course  as 
before.  These,  with  other  similar  acts,  showed  how  little  there  was  of 
proper  humiliation  and  sorrow.  He  had  sorrow,  not  for  what  he  had  done, 
but  for  the  injustice  and  cruelty  with  which  he  considered  he  was  treated: 
his  grief  was  not  of  that  kind,  which  works  amendment ;  it  was  not  the 
fruit  of  a  careful  reflection  on  his  past  actions ;  reason  had  not  exerted  h&c 
power  in  this  matter.  It  was  the  mere  venting  of  natural  feelings.  His 
humility  was  the  effect  of  the  actual  force  of  circumstances  he  could  not 
resist.  To  have  recalled  such  a  man  would  have  been  to  seal  the  nation's 
ruin.  Let  as  much  compassion  as  possible  be  felt  for  James,  which  is  right, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  make  the  reader  blind  to  his  faults,  and  would  not 
have  led  him,  had  he  been  living  in  his  days,  to  desire  his  re -establishment 
on  the  throne,  and  to  act  towards  him,  and  feel  for  him  as  a  man  deeply 
injured,  or  too  severely  punished,  or  as  one  thoroughly  convinced,  and 
truly  repenting  of  the  errors  of  his  past  conduct ;  as  soon  as  it  carries  to 
this  point,  it  is  injurious,  and  is  to  be  instantly  checked.  Through  the 
custom  of  examining  in  this  way  such  cases  in  history,  the  students  are 
instructed  how  to  investigate  similar  ones  that  may  directly  affect  them,  or 
that  may  simply  pass  before  their  notice  in  the  course  of  their  future  lives ; 
and  by  clearly  pointing  out  in  history  the  difference  between  the  real  and 
the  simply  necessitous  sorrow  and  humility,  they  are  checked  in  yielding 
too  easily  to  outward  signs  of  humility  and  sorrow,  they  are  acquiring  a 
habit  of  regulating  and  controlling  their  feelings,  and  they  are  preparing  to 
act  with  propriety  and  prudence,  when  such-like  cases  shall  occur  to  put 
them  to  the  trial,  long  before  in  the  natural  course  of  things  they  can  hap- 
pen to  them. 

Though  the  history  of  our  own  country  is  more  important  for  us  than 
that  of  any  other,  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  study  of  it  alone,  or 
else  we  shall  miss  of  much  valuable  and  interesting  knowledge;  and, 
however  thorough  our  acquaintance  may  be  with  it,  we  cannot  after  all  by 
it  alone  attain  to  that  comprehensive  view  of  things,  which  is  the  main 
point.  The  history  of  other  nations  sometimes  leads  us  to  wisdom  in 
many  matters,  which  that  of  our  own  does  not.  The  history  of  one  people 
often  discloses  the  knowledge  of  certain  things  that  none  other  will ;  so 
that  the  more  of  foreign  history  we  become  acquainted  with  the  better. 
The  history  of  the  Italian  republics,  for  instance,  enlightens  the  mind 
upon  points  which  the  history  of  the  nations  who  derive  their  origin 
entirely  from  the  northern  barbarians,  as  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Spaniards,  do  not  do  so  perfectly.  There  are  circumstances  found  in  it, 
calculated  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties,  which  appear  to  many  minds 
in  the  way  of  fully  carrying  out  the  views  entertained  in  these  times.  The 
history  of  Italy  clearly  presents  to  us  the  evil  effect  a  despotic  govern- 
ment has  on  the  minds  of  those  subject  to  it,  and  shows  how  it  degrades 
it,  crushes  the  spirit  and  all  the  fine  feelings  of  man  ;  for  here  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  contrasting  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Italian  people 
when  they  were  free,  with  their  character  and  conduct  when  they  were 
slaves ;  of  comparing  the  mild  mode  of  warfart  in  use  amng  them,  their 
humane  and  honourable  treatment  of  a  iiWeii  eiv^tci^  \xL\^^x>\^,'«SlVithe  dis- 
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honourable  and  brutal  manner  with  which  the  warriors  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  as  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  carried  on  war, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  observing  the  effect  which  the  witnessing  and 
suffering  such  cruel  systems  of  warfare  produced  upon  the  Italians,  when 
first  one  and  then  another  of  those  nations  preyed  upon  them. 

But  how  rarely  is  history  put  to  this  use.  and  how  slovenly  and  ill  is  it 
taught  in  other  points.  There  is  not  one  girl  or  boy  in  a  thousand  who  has 
any  thing  approaching  to  a  right  notion  of  a  revolution.  I  am  sure  it  will 
generally  be  found  associated  in  their  minds  with  rebellion  in  its  odious 
acceptation,  with  unlawful  opposition  to  the  natural  sovereign,  and  the  love 
of  throwing  things  into  disorder ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  false. 
Revolution  in  the  true  sense  of  it  is  a  change.  And  we  trace  in  it  the 
struggle  of  nature  for  a  better  state  of  things ;  and  yet  more  for  that  per- 
fection, after  which  it  ever  did  and  ever  will  aspire.  Though  the  deadliest 
conflicts,  and  deeds  as  dark  as  the  night,  though  seas  of  trouble,  and  rivers 
of  blood,  shall  mark  its  course,  in  the  end  it  may  prove  a  benefit.  For 
whatever  the  future  may  prove,  the  history  of  the  past  teaches,  that  it  is 
through  much  tribulation,  and  many  excitements  that  every  class  of  j)eople 
find  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  and  that  every  nation  makes 
nearer  approaches  to  a  perfect  order  of  things.  Again,  the  violent  op}iosi- 
tion  of  the  people,  is  also  connected  in  their  minds  with  most  false  ideas. 
They  think  none  but  the  very  worst  characters  are  found  in  those  asso- 
ciations and  popular  commotions,  and  that  disgrace  and  infamy  are  at- 
tached to  all  who  are.  But,  on  the  contrary,  these  are  generally  the  effect 
of  the  inability  of  nature  to  bear  what  is  against  nature,  generally  the  sign 
of  some  crying  evil  in  the  social  system,  or  of  a  deficiency  and  want  some- 
where. That  the  most  abandoned  individuals,  who  are  actuated  by  the 
very  worst  motives,  are  found  acting  a  considerable  part  in  every  popular 
commotion,  is  true ;  but  then  such  characters  are  only  taking  advantage 
of  an  imperfect  or  evil  state  of  things  to  gain  their  particular  ends,  deceiv- 
ing the  people  under  a  false  pretence  of  bettering  their  [condition  ;  and  it 
is  still  the  state  of  things  alone  that  produces  the  commotion,  and  it  needs 
only  that  government  should  investigate  matters  closely,  and  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  A  statesman,  as  distinguished  as  any 
that  history  notices,  one  of  the  most  experienced  in  human  aflfairs,  whose 
opinion  carries  the  more  weight  with  it  from  his  having  weathered  some  of 
the  worst  storms  of  political  life,  and  having  suffered  the  various  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  troubled  times  subject  those  who  act  a  part  in  them,  says, 
"  The  revolutions  which  happen  in  great  states,  are  not  produced  by 
chance,  or  by  the  caprice  of  the  people  ;  it  is  a  weak  and  disorderly  govern- 
ment that  causes  rebellions ;  for  the  populace  never  rise  through  a  desire 
of  attacking,  but  an  impatience  of  suffering." 

History  is  to  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  the  young  may  take  an  espe- 
cial interest  in  it ;  so  that,  when  they  read  that  of  their  own  country,  they 
may  feel  a  deep  concern  in  it,  and  be  thoroughly  sensible  that  the  freedom, 
the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  excellent  form  of  religion  they  now  en- 
joy, they  are  indebted  for,  under  Providence,  to  those  wise  and  upright 
princes,  statesmen,  and  generals,  who  put  forth  their  best  powers,  and  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country;  so  that  they  may  in  a  manner 
feel  an  affection  for  them,  and  seem  to  have  a  certain  tie  to  them.  There 
are,  for  instance,  those  great  men  who  promoted  the  Reformation  upon  the 
most  just  principles,  and  with  the  most  honest  intentions,  and  those  like- 
wise who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution,  aivd  ^\:\xvl^ 
securin^r  the  Protestant  interests.    Nothing  like  this,  aa  a  ^^xv^^:^^Xivsi^, 
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enters  into  the  present  system  of  education.  The  pupils  go  through  the 
history  of  England  with  their  governesses  and  tutors,  almost  as  they 
would  the  story  of  Telemachus,  without  being  properly  sensible  they 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  This  is  a  great  evil.  For  this  end  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  choice  of  such  histories  of  our  country  as  place  every 
thing,  especially  the  great  events,  in  a  proper  light :  above  all,  those  his- 
tories that  take  a  religious  view  of  the  matters  they  treat  of,  should  always 
be  selected  in  preference  to  those  which  do  not.  Bishop  Burnet's  History 
of  His  Own  Times  is  one  of  this  kind.  The  study  of  this  work  by  pupils 
■who  are  sufficiently  advanced,  will  be  attended  with  great  advantages,  for 
it  is  in  many  respects  an  admirably  composed  history ;  it  gives  you  a  view 
of  things  totally  different  to  what  the  histories  commonly  used  do  ;  it  is 
full  of  interest,  and  engages  the  attention  as  much  as  a  tale  or  a  novel. 
Though  histories  of  a  better  kind  than  those  usually  selected  have  of  late 
in  many  instances  been  chosen,  both  for  younger  and  more  advanced 
pupils,  and  our  standard  works  have  been  more  sought  after,  a  great  deal 
of  improvement  in  this  matter  is  still  needed.  Bishop  Burnet's  History,  with 
Lord  Clarendon's,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind,  ought  as  necessarily 
to  be  found  in  a  young  lady's  or  young  gentleman's  library,  when  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced  in  learning,  as  the  French  and  Latin  grammars.  But 
how  many  young  ladies  read  Burnet's  History  ?  Very  few  comparatively,  nor 
is  the  number  of  young  gentlemen  who  become  acquainted  with  it  much 
greater.  They  have  not  so  much  to  boast  respecting  the  superiority  of 
their  education ;  for,  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been,  in  certain  points, 
most  miserable.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  very  great  error  in  the 
present  system  of  education,  that  the  boy  should  be  obliged  to  drudge 
so  long  at  the  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  exercises,  and  that  the  girl  should 
be  required  to  devote  her  principal  time  to  the  study  of  the  French  and 
other  languages,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  them  fluently,  and  in 
getting  up  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  learning,  and  that  in  the  most  mecha- 
nical manner  possible,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  thing  which  gives 
freedom  to  thought,  which  expands  the  mind,  delights  and  interests  it.  This 
is  an  evidence  of  how  little  the  true  end  of  learning  is  understood  even  in 
an  age  that  is  deemed  essentially  Christian  ;  and  how  little  is  comprehended 
of  the  true  dignity  of  man,  of  the  noble  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  in 
an  age  that  is  said  to  be  civilized,  refined,  and  polite  beyond  all  the  past 
ages  of  the  world.  We  would  not  ask,  why  the  French  and  Latin  grammars 
are  ever  included  among  their  school  books,  but  why  other  books,  profit- 
able in  every  way,  are  always  excluded  }  That  the  knowledge  of  the 
living  and  dead  languages  is  very  desirable  both  for  girls  and  boys,  and 
is  attended  with  considerable  advantages,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  But  when 
the  study  of  them  comes  to  engross  the  principal  part  of  time,  and  to  shut 
out  almost  every  thing  else,  it  becomes  a  real  evil.  Were  the  end  of  so 
much  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  languages,  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
by  the  noble  knowledge  they  contain,  and  extending  its  acquaintance  with 
a  variety  of  matters,  it  would  be  a  very  different  case.  But  I  am  very  sure 
this  is  not  at  all  times  the  end  which  they  who  go  upon  this  method  have 
in  view.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  vast  deal  of  valuable,  interesting,  and 
noble  knowledge,  from  which  a  bad  system  of  education  shuts  out  the  young, 
and  the  acquaintance  they  do  by  this  lose  with  writers,  whose  works  are 
calculated  to  fill  them  with  generous  sentiments,  to  warm  the  affections,  to 
cheer  the  mind^  and  send  a  stream  of  joy  through  it.  Painful  is  it  to  see 
precious  time  wasted  upon  mere  scliool  diMd^ery,  and  the  superior  powers 
of  ^j&einteJJectleftnext  to  usdeaa  t\iioug\v  X\i^i«2L%^o^\xa^u^>^^X^'t<iN^ 
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upon  education,  and  the  false  object  for  which  it  is  pursued.  Painful  to 
find  persons  hesitate  about  purchasing  a  standard  work«  expensive  though 
it  be,  who  are  little  spariug  of  things  which  belong  only  to  sense,  which  serve 
for  this  life  and  there  end. 

Such  knowledge,  and  such  methods  of  acquiring  it  as  are  usual  at  schools, 
though  they  may  be  good  to  a  certain  extent,  are  in  themselves  lifeless  and 
unproductive:  when  joined  with  methods  which  lead  to  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  things,  they  may  perhaps  assist  and  render  the  ascent  to  that 
higher  knowledge  easier.  They  do  seem,  it  is  true,  to  improve  the  mind 
and  develope  its  powers  as  much  as  is  needed ;  and  the  inconveniences  and 
evils  that  are  ever  attendant  upon  them,  do  not  press  upon  our  notice  so 
forcibly,  while  things  are  going  on  in  their  common  order  ;  but  when  the 
old  system  of  things  is  about  to  be  broken  up,  and  another  is  succeeding,. 
then  it  is  that  their  imperfection  and  inadequacy  are  manifest,  and  the  in- 
dividuals trained  under  them  seem  incapable  of  proceeding ;  and  these  are 
the  persons  who  are  found  exclaiming  against  innovations,  and  whom  we 
see  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  course  of  things,  inveighing  against  the  times» 
when  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  times,  but  in  themselves,  in  not  being  able  to 
advance  with  them. 

It  is  truly  lamentable  to  think  how  little  is  known  of  history,  how  little 
la  done  in  it.     Seldom  is  it  that  even  any  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  is  possessed.     Now  to  have  an  extensive  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  history  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.   At 
school  the  young  get  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own  country 
usually  through  an  abridgment  of  Goldsmith's  work,  which  is  a  dryly  writ- 
ten history,  little  fitted  to  attract  young  minds,  which  is  not  composed  in 
a  style  that  appeals  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  understanding,  which 
proceeds  throughout  in  a  mere  business-like  manner,  and  does  not  take 
that  full  and  perfect  religious  view  of  the  great  events  it  records.     They 
zead  this  history  through  twice,  perhaps  three  times,  and  there  they  leave 
the  matter.     Of  the  history  of  Europe  they  get  a  smattering.    They  read 
the  history  of  Charles  XII  by  Voltaire,  very  often  only  because  it  was  writ- 
ten by  him ;    and  for  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  an  outline  perhaps 
serves  them,  or  a  bare  account  of  the  principal  events,  comprised  in  one 
small  volume,  by  a  writer  whose  name  in  the  next  age  will  scacely  be  known, 
and  whose  book  perhaps  will  sell  for  waste  paper.     With  the  social  condi- 
tion, the  general  spirit  and  character  of  the  different  nations,  and  all  other 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  matters,  they  are  left  entirely  ignorant. 
They  know  the  Due  de   Sully,  Bishop  Burnet,  and  Lord  Clarendon  by 
name,  and  may  have  some  indistinct  notions  of  the  histories  they  wrote ; 
and  with  all  other  standard  works  of  this  kind  they  a^  often  totally  unac- 
quainted.    That  these  works  should  be  so  neglected,  seems  at  first  sight 
extraordinary,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  have  generally  scattered 
about  them  the  most  just  notions  of  religion,  and  that  they  take  many  of 
them  the  most  correct  views  of  things,  and  are  often  written  by  men  dis- 
tinguished no  less  for  their  integrity  and  virtues,  than  for  their  talents  and 
acquirements.     There  are  Sir  William  Temple's  letters  and  pieces  of  his- 
tory, which,  except  by  the  few,  lie  wholly  neglected.     In  the  first,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  relative  to  the  history  of  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  are  to  be  found  many  excellent  reflections,  many  very 
correct  religious  sentiments ;  and  there  are  letters,  moreover,  written  in  so 
pleasing  a  style  and  with  so  amiable  a  spirit,  as  must  surely,  where  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  well  disposed,  infuse  into  it  a  sense  of  happiness,  imi^cove  the 
heart,  and  elevate  the  feelings.    There  are  Froissart'a  CViioiada^,  x^^^X^ 
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"With  the  most  interesting  stories,  told  in  a  most  lively  engaging  manner 
full  of  scenes  so  graphical  that  they  appear  before  you,  read  only  by  the  few. 
Besides,  these  works  were  written  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  scenes  they 
describe,  and  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  most  of  the  things  they  have  set 
down ;  and  yet  persons  are  contented  to  learn  the  history  of  past  times 
only  through  the  books  of  those  who  relate  it  upon  the  testimony  of  others, 
and  who  draw  their  conclusions  upon  things  they  did  not  witness.  This 
makes  the  neglect  with  which  such  books  are  treated  still  more  extraordi- 
nary ;  for  what  is  more  gratifying  and  interesting,  or  what  is  more  satisfac- 
tory, than  to  have  the  accounts  of  things  from  those  who  witnessed  them  ? 
So  that  it  is  only  among  those  few  young  women,  who  very  properly  do 
not  think  the  improvement  of  their  minds  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
no  longer  imperative  upon  them  because  they  have  left  school,  that  such 
works  are  studied ;  only  among  those,  I  repeat,  who  very  justly  consider 
that  wisdom  is  becoming  to  all,  and  that  sound  and  superior  learning  serves 
more  purposes  than  one.  And  when  persons  who  look  at  this  matter  in  a 
proper  light,  find  a  girl  eagerly  seeking  after  knowledge,  and  devoting  a 
portion  of  her  time  to  the  study  of  works  of  learning  and  science,  of  what- 
,ever  subjects  they  may  treat,  and  in  whatever  language  they  are  written, 
whether  in  a  dead  or  a  living  one,  they  receive  the  greatest  pleasure  from 
it,  and  take  it  as  a  good  omen,  as  that  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
most  desirable  and  happy  state  of  things.  And  here  I  observe  how  virtue 
and  religion  lead  to  superior  knowledge,  and  to  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  how  they  again  assist  in  the  advancement  of  vir- 
tue and  religion.  And  I  remark,  too,  that  it  would  be  happy  indeed  if  we 
were  all  of  us  equally  sensible  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  not  given  for 
this  world  only  ;  that  the  knowledge  and  learning  acquired  here  will  pro- 
duce either  misery  or  happiness  in  the  next  life,  exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  they  have  been  well  or  ill  applied  in  this.  And  happy  would  it  be  if, 
while  we  easily  perceive  and  readily  acknowledge,  that  to  close  up  an  eye, 
or  cut  off  a  right  hand,  or  obstruct  the  free  use  of  the  members  of  the  body 
which  were  made  for  action,  and  designed  to  promote  our  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, is  the  act  of  a  madman  or  a  fool ;  we  would  at  the  same  time  perceive 
as  readily,  that  to  suffer  our  talents  to  lie  useless,  and  to  hinder  in  any  de- 
gree the  free  and  full  exercise  of  those  powers  of  the  intellect  which  were 
given  to  be  exercised,  and  intended  to  render  our  condition  less  fluctuating, 
our  pleasure  more  durable,  our  happiness  less  the  sport  of  chance,  and  to 
carry  our  nature  to  the  acme  it  desires,  and  to  which  it  points,  is  as  much 
folly  and  madness. 

History,  above  all,  is  to  be  taught  after  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall 
perfectly  see,  how  religion  exalts  a  nation,  and  irreligion  sinks  it ;  that  the 
reigning  princes  have  a  considerable  influence  over  the  nation,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil ;  that  their  practice  and  encouragement  of  religion  brings  it  into 
repute  with  all  classes  of  men ;  that  in  their  open  opposition  to  it,  and  in 
their  vicious  lives,  they  are  imitated  by  their  subjects.  Of  the  first  we  have 
an  instance  in  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the  last  in  King  Charles  II.  In  the  last 
what  infidelity,  what  profligacy  prevailed  in  the  court  and  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  to  how  great  a  degree  did  Queen  Mary,  by  her  decided  mode  of 
government,  her  exemplary  conduct,  her  firm  adherence  and  sincere  practice 
of  true  religion,  and  the  diligence  with  which  she  encouraged  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  endeavoured  to  create  a  taste  for  innocent  and  social  amuse- 
ments among  the  ladies,  restore  virtue  where  it  had  been  for  a  while  so 
little  known,  and  put  every  thing  in  a  very  \\a^py  train.  It  is  in  history 
that  the  young  may  leam,  that  it  is  not  enon^  \jo  ^twi^^  'fsxXMft  «sA  \^- 
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gion  oneself;  but  that,  to  be  faithful  to  one's  principles,  there  must  be  a  care 
to  press  the  practice  of  both  upon  others,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 
Here  they  will  see,  how  degraded,  how  contemptible  those  princes  appear 
■who  use  their  high  station  for  letting  loose  every  passion, — who  live  and 
reign  not  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  to  revel  in  destructive  pleasures,  and  to 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  vile  ambition, — who  study  not  to  raise  themselves 
to  God,  but  to  level  themselves  with  the  brutes  that  perish.  And  here  they 
see,  if  properly  instructed,  in  contemplating  the  character  of  the  great 
Queen  Mary, 'that  to  possess  true  religion,  to  encourage  it  in  others,  and  to 
reign  only  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  ennobles  and  dignifies 
the  sovereign,  sheds  a  lustre  and  glory  around  him.  To  all  this  I  add  these 
observations,  which  carry  in  them  as  much  truth  as  any  can,  that  unless 
they  who  teach  history  after  this  manner  have  gone  through  it  in  the  same 
way  themselves, — that  unless  they  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter,— 
unless  the  whole  heart  is  engaged  as  well  as  the  head, — unless  there  is  a 
peculiar  adaptation  of  every  feeling,  a  peculiar  cast  of  thought,  with  which 
they  are  best  acquainted  who  have  gone  through  the  process,  which  the 
feelings  can  explain  better  than  language,  the  efforts  in  this  way  will  be 
comparatively  useless  ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  attempt  at  it  is 
better  than  making  no  attempt,  that  it  is  an  improvement  upon  an  old  and 
a  bad  system. 

I  have,  to  this  point,  spoken  of  profane  history  only,  and  said  nothing 
about  sacred ;  but  in  this  I  have  done  what  many  often  do,  leave  the  best 
things  to  the  last, — receiving  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  the 
idea  of  the  future  enjoyment  of  the  most  excellent  and  desirable  of  all 
things ;  causing  that  which  is  present  to  be  enjoyed  more,  if  it  is  in  medio- 
crity, through  the  sense  that  that  which  will  follow  is  better ;  or  to  be 
more  easy  of  endurance,  if  it  is  not  agreeable  and  desirable,  through  the 
consciousness  that  that  which  is  to  come  is  perfect.  For  a  good  in  store 
gives  many  times  more  pleasure,  quickens  the  energies  more,  and  raises  the 
desires  higher  than  one  in  possession  :  so  I  have  deferred  to  si>eak  of  the 
best  knowledge  last : — that  knowledge,  which  every  well-disposed  mind 
desires  before  all  other  knowledge,  and  before  all  things  besides,  and  in 
which  the  soul,  in  its  pristine  state,  finds  its  complete  and  highest  joy. 
The  pre-eminence  of  sacred  history,  and  the  advantage  for  instruction  and 
for  general  improvement,  which  it  possesses  over  profane,  is,  that  in  it  we 
are  taught  by  very  God  himself, — in  this  last  by  man  simply.  Knowledge 
drawn  from  the  true  and  great,  and  only  source  of  all  knowledge,  is  the 
most  really  profitable,  and  the  most  valuable,  as  we  make  no  doubt  that 
the  stream  runs  purest  at  its  source,  and  is  there,  on  that  account,  more 
refreshing  and  health- giving.  Among  the  many  blessings  that  the  prophet 
Isaiah  declares  the  Gentiles  shall  receive,  this  is  one, — that  all  their  children 
shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord.  It  was  reckoned  by  St.  Paul  among  the 
privileges  and  blessings  of  Timothy,  that  he  had  learned  those  divine  and 
all-important  things  from  God  himself,  that  he  had  drawn  them  from  the 
fountain  head ;  and  it  was  this  apostle's  earnest  desire  that  he  should  con- 
tinue in  the  things  which  he  had  learned,  and  was  assured  of;  for  this 
reason,  "  knowing,"  says  he,  **  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them."  There- 
fore, sacred  history  is  to  be  taught  before  profane :  the  first  stories  of  his- 
tory with  which  the  child  is  made  acquainted,  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
Scriptures ;  and,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  case  of  profane  history,  this  is 
not  to  be  left  till  a  child  can  read  out*  of  the  book  ;  but  as  soon  as  any  of 
the  mental  powers  are  sufficiently  developed,  the  accounts  of  the  creation, 
and  aJJ  the  other  simple  parts  of  the  Scriptures  mual  \i^  t^VoX^^  \.<i  \^2cct» 
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particularly  certain  portions  of  the  history  of  Abraham  and  Joseph.     It  is 
an  advantage  too  great  to  be  fully  appreciated,  for  an  individual,  in  carrying 
his  remembrance  back  to  his  childhood,  to  find  his  first  ideas  of  books  and 
learning  connected  with  religion ;  an  advantage  it  is,  great  indeed  be- 
yond expression,  to  connect  the  first  development  of  his  intellectual  powen 
with  his  Creator,  to  find  that  the  things  his  mind  first  took  in  bore  the  im- 
pression of  God.     St.  Paul  specially  dwelt  upon  the  blessing  Timothy  pos- 
sessed in  having  known  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  a  child.    .It  is  evident, 
there  must  be  some  great  advantages  in  being  acquainted  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  childhood,  for  the  apostle  to  observe  to  Timothy  this  cir- 
cumstance in  his  life ;  and  these  are  some  of  them.     That  early  impres- 
sions are  the  deepest,  most  lasting,  and  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
mind  in  all  periods  of  the  life  to  the  end  of  it.     That  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  God  in  a  season  when  the  individual  has  not  the  powers  of  the  mind 
suflicientiy  developed  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  it,  nor  the  noble  quali- 
ties of  the  soul  sufficiently  brought  out  to  appreciate  it  fully,  when  no 
worldly  and  interested  motives  can  possibly  appear  to  encourage  them  to 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  him  and  his  word,  is  an  honour  paid  to  God ; 
that  the  purity  there  is  in  a  child  at  this  early  period,  when  it  is  not 
infected  by  the  world,  renders  this  dedicatiou  of  it  to  God  greatly  pleasing 
to  him,  for  he  looks  to  have  the  best  of  things, — it  is  his  peculiar  right : 
and  when  the  child  has  but  a  year  or  two  ago  received  its  life  from  God, 
and  has  just  been  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  how  consistent  and  natural 
is  it  to  bring  it  back,  or  rather  to  keep  it  still  near,  the  author  of  its  being; 
to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  source  whence  it  sprang,  thus  receiving 
some  of  the  purity  of  its  origin.     We  find  God  always  requiring  the  first 
produce  of  all  things,  because  the  first  is  counted  the  best,  and  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  of  our  possessions.    Under  the 
Jewish  dispensation  the  eldest-born  male  child  was  God's,  the  first  fruits  of 
the  barlev  and  wheat  harvest  were  to  be  offered  to  God  ;  for  this  reason :— 
that  it  is  just  that  the  first  reaping  of  those  fruits  which  have  been  brought 
forth  by  God  should  be  returned  to  him ;  besides,  if  the  first  were  neglected 
to  be  offered,  there  was  a  risk  that  the  second  and  the  third  would  be  so 
too.     In  like  manner  is  it  most  just  that,  at  the  first  development  of  the 
mental  powers,  they  should  be  exercised  on  the  things  of  God.     And  here, 
too,  if  this  dedication  is  omitted  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  childhood, 
there  is  danger  lest  it  be  forgotten  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  in 
all  the  succeeding  ones.     But  nature  itself  shows  this  early  instruction  in 
sacred  history  to  be  both  just  and  imperative.     The  feelings  of  love,  affec- 
tion, kindness,  are  always  most  strong  in  childhood,  and  it  is  then  that 
they  are  displayed  in  all  their  purity,  and  expressed  with  all  that  unreserve 
so  characteristic  of  this  early  state.     The  child  understands  nothing  so 
well  as  love,  affection,  and  kindness.     Thus  it  is  to  attend  to  nature  to 
instruct  a  child  in  sacred  history.     For  there  in  every  page  God  is  showa 
full  of  kindness  and  mercy  :  there  it  is  said  God  is  love :  there  it  is  said 
God  comforts,  protects,  and  provides  for  his  children,  that  he  calls  himself 
their  father,  that  he  watches  over  them,  that  he  gathers  them  under  his 
wing,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wing.    A  child  perfectly 
understands  this,  and  will  be  pleased  with  it.     In  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Genesis,  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  God  is  displayed  in  his  making  to 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  in  his 
j)roviding  every  thing  necessary  to  the  existence  of  those  he  had  created. 
giving  them  every  herb,  and  every  tree  beafrngfiviltfoT  meat;  not  one  kind 
only,  Dor  a  few  kinds,  butm  any  kinds, — ^in  i«LCl,  iXV  >i)aaX  \i^  \isA  >atwx'^ 
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forth.  The  young  child  can  enter  into  all  this.  His  goodness  and  kind- 
ness is  shown  again  in  his  assigning  to  Adam  and  Eve  as  their  particular 
property  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  the  cattle,  and  creeping 
things,  and  the  whole  earth ;  for,  in  childhood,  the  pleasure  of  having 
something  in  possession  is  fully  understood.  The  child  has  many  agree* 
able,  delightful  feelings  arising,  when  it  says,  this  is  mine.  A  child  but  a 
little  advanced  can  quite  comprehend  those  parts  of  Scripture  in  which  our 
Lord  is  represented  under  the  character  of  a  shepherd,  and  his  people  as 
sheep,  with  many  other  parts  which  refer  to  the  pastoral  life.  Children 
are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  simplicity ;  and  it  is  proper,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion,  that  nothing  should  be  taught  to  them  but  what  is  quite 
simple.  The  most  plain  subjects,  and  the  most  simply  written  books  are 
always  chosen  for  children.  The  Bible,  though  fraught  with  difficulties,, 
and  abounding  in  mysteries,  is,  to  a  certain  point,  the  easiest  of  all  books, 
so  that  he  that  runneth  may  read.  It  contains  truths  of  the  simplest  kind ; 
its  statements  are  given  in  the  plainest  language ;  its  narratives  are  full  of 
simplicity ;  its  imagery  is,  in  many  instances,  drawn  from  the  most  familiar 
objects  of  nature ;  it  treats  of  facts  known  to  every  one,  and  appeals  to 
feelings  common  to  all  men.  Meekness  is  more  peculiar  to  childhood  than 
to  any  other  of  the  states  of  man ;  this  renders  instruction  in  the  Scripture* 
80  proper  at  this  period,  for  we  are  told  to  receive  with  meekness  the 
engrafted  word.  It  is  said,  God  resisteth  the  proud  and  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble,  and  we  are  commanded  to  be  clothed  with  humility.  In  child- 
hood there  is  more  disposition  to  humility  ;  a  child  is  in  an  entirely  help- 
less and  dependent  condition.  There  is  not  here  a  state  of  circumstances- 
"which  seems  either  to  require  or  encourage  pride.  But  if  this  were  not 
true,  it  is  still  certain,  that  humility  is  far  more  easily  learned  at  that  early 
period  of  life  than  in  a  more  advanced  one.  So  this  first  state  is  well 
adapted,  in  this  respect,  for  the  reception  of  scriptural  instruction.  Doubt- 
ing, opposition,  and  disbelief,  do  •  not  belong  to  childhood.  It  is  peculiar 
to  children  to  believe  every  thing,  and  to  give  credit  to  every  body.  At 
first  a  child  does  not  seem  capable  of  admitting  a  single  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  what  it  is  told ;  and  it  is  not  till  it  has  been  deceived  in  some  way  that 
doubt  finds  any  place  in  its  mind.  Observe  the  child  never  opposes  any 
opinion ;  it  never  suspects  the  truth  of  a  story  that  is  related  to  it :  it  sits 
quietly,  and  with  the  most  earnest  attention  to  hear  one  told,  takes  all  in, 
and  places  as  much  reliance  on  it  as  the  faithful  and  experienced  Christian 
would  on  a  revelation  from  God.  How  readily  a  child  believes  every  thing 
it  hears,  is  proved  by  the  fear  of  ghosts  that  torments  the  mind  of  that  per- 
son who  had  stories  about  them  told  him  in  childhood.  If  a  nurse  tells- 
the  child  when  it  cries,  or  will  not  do  as  she  bids,  that  men  come  to  take 
away  little  cliildren  that  are  naughty,  it  has  the  desired  effect ;  which  proves 
that  readiness  to  believe.  A  spirit  of  opposition,  a  love  of  disputing,  a  dispo- 
sition to  doubt  and  disbelieve,  arc  not  admissible  in  them  who  come  to 
learn  of  God,  but  a  ready  belief  must  be  brought ;  an  ability  for  receiving 
at  once  the  truths  offered  is  indispensable.  For  what  say  the  Scriptures  ? 
— "  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  dihgentlj'  seek  him  ;"  and,  '*  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved,  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned:"  again,  "Except  ye 
believe  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  Children  are  remarkable  for  their 
faithfulness.  The  attachments  they  form  are  always  very  strong.  Their 
affections,  if  once  placed  upon  a  person,  are  not  soon  or  easily  destroyed* 
The  confidence  which  children  display  under  all  circumstances  is  another 
point  to  be  noted.     They  have  no  suspicions ;  they  nevex  \\xvak  V)ti^\.  ^^ 
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person  who  shows  them  kindness  will  injure  them,  and  that  he  who  loves 
them  means  to  be.tray  them ;  they  never  suspect  that  promises  will  not  be 
performed.  A  disposition  to  truth  is  firmly  fixed  in  children's  minds,  and 
appears  on  all  occasions,  so  long  as  their  simplicity  is  not  destroyed.  A 
child  always  considers  and  describes  things  as  they  are,  and  as  they  appear 
to  him ;  he  never  represents  any  thing  otherwise  than  it  appears  till  he  has 
been  taught  to  do  so.  A  very  young  child  knows  not,  what  it  is  to  wish 
and  hope  to  find  things  different  to  what  they  are.  These  likewise  are  the 
qualifications  requisite  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  God  requires, 
and  is  pleased  with  a  perfect  confidence  placed  in  him,  and  in  all  his  pro* 
mises.  For  we  read,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  ;  and 
that  the  faith  of  Abraham  in  God*s  promise,  that  he  should  have  a  child 
■when  he  was  old,  "  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness."  Moreover, 
the  Scriptures  themselves  are  faithful  and  true ;  in  their  relations  lie  their 
truth,  in  their  promises  rest  their  faithfulness.  Tlie  statements  and  rela- 
tions contained  in  the  Bible  are  so  clear  and  manifest,  the  narratives  are  so 
natural,  that  it  needs  but  an  uncorrupted  and  unprejudiced  mind  to  receive 
them  as  truths.  So  nature  in  giving  these  dispositions  to  the  child  seems 
to  command  an  early  instruction  in  the  Bible ;  for  the  child  is  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  Bible  accounts,  to  trust  to  every  thing  it  promises,  to 
put  that  confidence  in  God  which  is  the  basis  of  true  religion,  to  feel  that 
love  for  God,  which  is  at  once  the  surest  test  of  it,  and  the  flame  that  feeds 
it.  This  shows  how  well  the  nature  in  childhood  is  suited  for  religious 
instruction, — that  they  who  come  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  who  wish  to  be  the  true  children  of  God,  are  required  to  become  as 
little  children.  Our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  **  Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  And  St.  Peter,  "  As  new  born  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby." 

It  is  necessary  in  offering  any  truths  to  the  consideration  of  persons,  that 
their  minds  should  be  perfectly  calm,  that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
drawing  their  thoughts  from  every  thing  else.  If  this  be  true,  childhood, 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  period  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  Bible,  and  its 
divine  doctrines  should  be  taught ;  for  the  mind  of  a  child  is  in  a  perfectly 
calm  state ;  it  is  not  yet  irritated  by  disappointment,  harassed  by  trouble ; 
the  temper  is  not  soured  by  ill  usage  ;  the  feelings  have  not  been  worked 
upon ;  no  opinions  are  formed ;  no  prejudices  against  persons  and  things 
have  taken  root ;  no  double  motives  actuate ;  no  anxieties  and  thoughts  of 
the  future  wear  and  absorb  the  mind, — it  is  quite  vacant,  and,  therefore,  is 
all  ready  to  listen  to  the  Bible  narratives,  and  to  receive  the  word  of  life. 
In  such  a  condition  the  word  meets  with  no  opposition  or  obstructions ;  it 
falls  not  on  stony  ground,  neither  on  thorns,  but  it  drops  into  the  mind,  and 
penetrates  it  gently  and  silently,  like  dew  into  the  pores  of  the  earth. 

If  we  consider  this  matter  in  the  light  of  order  and  propriety,  sacred  his- 
tory is  to  be  taught  first,  and  before  any  profane  history  whatever.  The 
Bible  contains  the  earliest  written  histories  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
No  histories  that  have  yet  been  heard  of,  give  a  regular,  certainly  not  a 
probable,  account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  first  race  of 
iqtien,  and  the  establishment  of  civil  society.  I  am  certain  that,  in  any 
worldly  matter,  such  an  orderly  method  would  be  observed.  I  am  sure 
that  the  systematic  instructor  in  teaching  any  branch  of  learning  would 
go  to  tihe  first  steps  of  it ;  he  would  not,  for  instance,  in  teaching  the  his- 
tory ofEu^Jand,  begin  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  at  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Rowans^.      An  intelligent  child,  witYv  an.  inqyimti^  ^va^o^\\Aow,  '^V^ 
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should  commence  to  read  its  history  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  not  un- 
likely to  want  to  be  informed  what  was  before  it,  what  happened  before, 
and  to  put  some  such  questions  as  these.  How  did  the  people  get  here  ? 
What  did  the  island  come  from  ?  And  these  inquiries  would  admonish  the 
teacher  of  the  defectiveness  of  his  plan.  The  child  who  has  received  no 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures  might  also  ask,  Where  did  this  world  come 
from  ?  which  would  show  that  he  should  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Bible 
before  all  other  books.  Again  :  if  profane  history  be  proper  and  necessary 
to  be  studied  through  all  the  life,  most  assuredly  sacred  history  is  so  too. 
It  is  to  be  continually  consulted,  and  diligently  studied  at  every  period  of 
life,  that  so  the  individual  may  collect  matter  and  gather  wisdom,  and 
treasure  knowledge  for  future  purposes,  and  for  all  exigencies. 

I  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  superiority  of  sacred  history.    Though 
in  the  matter  of  extent  sacred  history  is  inferior  to  profane,  though  it  has 
but  one  single  volume  to  oppose  to  the  almost  countless  volumes  of  pro- 
fane, yet  it  makes  up  in  the  excellency  and  importance  of  the  matter  what 
it  wants  in  quantity ;  it  contains  often  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the  smallest 
compass  possible,  and  therefore  has  the  advantage  over  profane  even  here. 
Though  inferior  to  profane  in  the  paucity  of  its  narratives, — in  the  mere  out- 
line which  it  professes  to  give  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  kingdoms, — in 
never  filling  up  the  picture ;    in  its  total  silence  upon  many  matters  rela- 
tive to  them,  which  we  might  think  highly  necessary  and  desirable  to  be 
known, — in  the  extreme  brevity  with  which  it  relates   many  important 
events, — in  its  simple  reference  to  others,  but  just  sufficient  to  excite  our 
curiosity  without  satisfying  it ;    it  is  raised  far  above  it  by  its  faithfulness 
and  the  correctness  of  its  statements,  by  the  impossibility  of  there  being 
'  one  false  representation  made  of  Jany  thing,  either  wilfully  or  unknowingly ; 
by  its  being  free  of  all  imperfection  and  defects ;  by  its  being  of  its  kind 
a  perfect  work, — in  its  having  completely  carried  out  the  plan  that  was  laid 
down  in  writing  it, —  in  its  being  fully  adequate  to  effect  the  design  for  which 
it  was  written  ;  while  profane  history,  begun  upon  ever  so  good  a  plan,  and 
written  with  ever  such  good  designs,  is  almost  sure  to  be  defective  some- 
where, and  to  fail  in  fully  perfecting  its  object.     It  is  raised  also  far  above 
it  by  its  freedom  from  prejudices  and  from  all  party  spirit,  having  a  bias  to 
•no  sect,  no  society  of  men,  no  particular  persons,  advocating  no  kind  of 
politics  ;  by  its  steering  undeviatingly  and  determinedly  towards  right ;  by 
its  pointing  with  the  steadiness  and  correctness  of  the  shadow  of  the  gno- 
mon upon  the  sundial,  to  the  true  interest  of  man ;  by  its  presentation  of 
naked  truth.     Though  it  does  not  always  afford  that  entertainment  we 
may  look  for ;   though  it  often  fails  to  interest  us ;  though  it  often  dis- 
courages, damps  the  spirits,  presents  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and 
would  seem  to  intend  to  cut  us  off  from  all  pleasure  in  marking  out  so  rug- 
ged a  road,  it  makes  up  for  it  in  the  sincerity  of  its  intentions ;  in  its  being 
sure  to  do  more  than  it  promises ;   in  its  sole  design  being  to  lead  us  to  our 
true  happiness,  to  fit  us  for  enjoying  pleasure  of  the  most  perfect  and  ex- 
quisite kind,  and  to  bring  us  to  live  up  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 
Though  often  failing  to  adorn  its  relations,  to  colour  them  highly,  and  to 
throw  a  fascination  over  them,  it  makes  up  for  it  in  its  never  mislead- 
ing, in  its  character  of  an  unerring  and  trusty  guide,  in  its  description  of 
the  fair  and  bright  side  of  the   picture  falling  far  short  of  the  reality. 
The  writers  of  profane  history  often  relate  facts  and  things  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  others  ;  but  He  who  dictated  sacred  history  was  an  eye  and  ear 
witness  of  aJJ  things  recorded  therein,  and  knew  them  \otv^  >o^lat^  NJc^e^ 
.  came  to  pass,  and  who,  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  fiiXa  ever^  ^^c^'wJ^Jcl 
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His  presence.   The  writers  of  profane  history  see  but  one  side  of  the  pic* 
ture,   and  one  side  of  the   question ;    He  who  dictated  sacred  history, 
viewed  the  whole  of  things  at  one  glance,  and  had  his  eyes  upon  every 
work  of  man.      Profane  history  was  written  by^  those  who  judged  in 
a  great  measure  by  appearances  only;   sacrea   history  was  dictated  by 
Him  who  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  things,  and  sees  to  the  root 
of  them.     Profane  history  was  written  by  those  who  judged  men  by  their 
actions,  by  certain  parts  of  their  conduct,  and  who  at  best  profess  often- 
times only  to  guess  at  men's  motives  ;  sacred  was  dictated  by  Him  who- 
knows  the  thoughts  of  man  before  they  are  conceived.     While  many  pro- 
fane histories,  through  the  removal  of  prejudices  that  have  long  blinded 
mankind,  through  the  experience  which  later  times  have  gained,  and  the 
improvements  and  advancements  in  learning  and  science,  decrease  in  value 
and  usefulness,  and  are  therefore  superseded  by  better  and  correcter  ones» 
sacred  history  is  never  superseded  by  any  other  history.     The  books  that 
are  written  upon  the  matter  and  subject  of  sacred  history  are  written,  not 
to  make  up  for  its  imperfections,  not  to  point  out  its  deficiences,  but  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  its  statements  and  to  assert  its  infallibility.   While 
in  a  degree  it  always  is  the  case  that  coming  ages  outstrip  the  histories 
written  in  former  days,  sacred  history  is  beforehand  with  all  ages  ;  while 
time  throws  light  on  profane  history,  sacred  history,  on  the  contrary* 
throws  light  on  time ;  while  the  course  of  time  proves  many  statements  of 
profane  history  false,  it  serves  but  to  prove  all  the  sacred  ones  true,  and  to 
confirm  them  more  and  more  ;    while  time  affects  profane  history,  sacred 
history  affects  time :  while  it  often  happens  that  the  prophecies  of  the  pro- 
fane historian  remain  for  time  to  prove  false,  and  for  the  wise  to  smile  at» 
the  prophecies  of  the  sacred  historian  remain  for  time  to  prove  true,  and  to 
make  the  unbeliever  tremble.     Moreover,  there  is  one  person  described  in 
sacred  history  whose  character  is  perfect,  to  whom  no  crime  is  imputed^ 
to  whom  no  evil  thoughts  and  bad  designs  are  attached,  in  whom  not  an  im- 
perfection is  found.     Of  such  a  character  no  profane  history  can  boast  j 
and  thus  sacred  history  maintains  its  superiority  over  profane,  and  holds 
the  right  of  being  consulted  and  studied  first.      And  I  feel  convinced* 
that  if  a  person  were  to  give  to  any  one  such  an  account  of  a  book  as 
this,  that  there  would  be  a  strong  wish  to  know  and  possess  it,  and  it 
would  be  deemed  to  be  that  one  which  should  be  studied  above  all  others ;. 
but  because  that  book  which  contains  sacred  history  is  so  commonly  met 
with,  and  the  matter  and  subjects  of  it  are  so  constantly  brought  before 
us,  its  advantages  are  lost  sight  of,  and  its  superiority  is  forgotten. 

M.  C. 
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No.  III. — Andrew  Bell. 

Continued  from  page  64. 

De.  Bell,  having  resigned  his  charge  as  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Male  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras  to  his  successor  Mr.  Kerr,  sailed  ixk 
August,  1796,  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  February  the  following 
year.  Before  he  quitted  India  he  drew  up  a  compendium  of  the  annual 
n^orts  of  the  asylum,  with  a  summary  of  his  new  mode  of  instruction 
and  discipline.  This,  with  considerable  additions,  he  'l^xxbUshed  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  1797,  under  the  title  **  AxiExpetvoieiA  m 'EA>MSb>i:vOTL. 
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made  at  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  suggesting  a  system  by  M^hich  a 
School  or  Family  may  teach  itself,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Master 
or  Parent."     "  What  he  meant  by  the  system,"  says  Dr.  Southey,  in  a 
small  volume  published  in  1812,  and  entitled  'The  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Object  of  the  New  System  of  Education,'   "is  apparent  both  from  the 
title  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  pamphlet — not  writing  in  sand,  not  sylla- 
bic reading,  nor  any  of  the  improvements  in  detail,  but  the  main  principle 
and  main  spring  of  the  whole — the  new  mode  of  conducting  a  school  by 
the  medium  of  the  scholars  themselves.     Had  Dr.  Bell  done  no  more  than 
conceive  the  idea  of  this  system,  and  publish  it  to  the  world,  he  would 
have  done  enough."     Such  a  view  of  the  system,  which  has  rarely  been 
sufficiently  attended  to,  even  by  those  who  have  professed  to  adopt  it,  is 
both  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  a  report  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Bell,  whilst  superintendent  of  the  asylum  :    "  The  office  of  the 
master  and  ushers  is  to  attend  the  boys  constantly  in  school,  and   by 
turns  out  of  school ;  to  watch  over  the  teaching  boys ;    to  see  that  the 
method  of  teaching  is  uniformly  and  strictly  observed ;  to  instruct  the 
teaching  boys  when  necessary ;  and  to  take  such  a  share  in  the  tuition  of 
the  respective  classes  committed  to  them,  and  of  the  boys  in  those  classes 
who  require  particular  assistance,  as  may  best  forward  the  general  plan 
of  the  institution.     I  have  considered  it,  above  all,  as  a  peculiar  duty,  to 
train  up  as  far  as  I  can,  while  my  health  and  situation  will  permit  me,  such 
Si  number  of  teachers  in  the  school  itself  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  labour,  and  promote  the  success  of  those  who  may  come  after  me  ;  so 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasing  reflection  of  having  in  some  degree  accom- 
plished the  grand  object  of  my  ambition,  and  left  this  seminary  in  such  a 
state,  and  under  such  conduct  and  regulation,  as  need  only  to  be  continu- 
ed to  give  full  effect  to  this  useful  and  benevolent  institution."    "  The  re- 
commendation of  the  system,"  Dr.  Bell  observed  on  another  occasion,  "  is, 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  direct  and  see  executed  than  to  perform  the  task 
yourself." 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Bell's  pamphlet,  of  which  he  sent  copies  to  most 
of  the  influential  persons  in  the  kingdom,  led  to  the  first  adoption  of  his 
system  in  England,  in  1798,  by  Samuel  Nichols,  master  of  St.  Botolph's, 
Aldgate,  the  oldest  Protestant  parochial  school  in  London.  Mr.  Nichols 
received  the  tract,  March  12th,  1798,  and  only  waited  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  assembled  on  the  2nd  of  April  following,  when  he  instantly 
commenced  teaching  in  sand,  classing,  and  other  methods  pointed  out  in 
it;  and  in  1811  and  1812,  writing  to  a  trustee  of  the  school,  the  gentle- 
man who  had  originally  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Madras  Report, 
he  says,  "  I  became  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan  the  moment  you  honoured 
me  with  its  perusal,  and  have  considered  it  ever  since  a  most  delightful 

and  encouraging  method  of  instruction This  school  has  been  literally 

upon  the  Madras  system  from  the  time  you  first  delivered  Dr.  Bell's  book 
into  my  hands  in  1798."  The  second  practical  experiment  of  the  system 
■was  in  1799,  in  the  schools  at  Kendal,  by  Dr.  Briggs,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  mayor  of  that  town.  In  these  schools  the  elder  girls  were  in- 
structed in  sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  and  household  work,  and  the  boys 
in  diflferent  trades,  and  the  scholastic  department  was  conducted  by  a 
master  aged  18,  and  an  usher  of  14,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  more 
intelligent  boys  as  monitors,  was  found  fully  adequate  to  the  task.  The 
experiment  of  giving  occasional  lessons  in  geography  was  also  made  here; 
4tnd  "  many  persons,"  observes  a  visiter,  "  may  doubt,  Bl%  I  d\d,  \.\i^  -^x^-^ 
pnety  of  making  tins  a  part  of  the  education  of  poor  c^M\^Wl\\Ji>aX.^.  ^Q>aaa. 
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that  those  who  answered  hest  at  this  examination  were  the  same  who  car- 
ried off  the  prizes  of  industry,  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the 
information  and  pleasure  they  received  in  this  instance,  they  transferred  a 
spirit  and  energy  to  all  their  occupations."  In  the  Blue  Coat  School,  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  fully  proved  the  practical  utility  of  the  new 
system.  The  schoolmaster  was  obliged  to  be  absent  from  his  duties  for  a 
fortnight,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  school  must  be  shut  up.  One  of  the 
governors,  however,  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  putting  the  care  of 
the  school,  during  the  master's  absence,  into  the  hands  of  monitors  selected 
from  among  the  boys,  he  and  some  others  of  the  governors  occasionally 
looking  in.  The  result  was,  that  the  school  was  as  well  conducted  during 
that  time,  and  the  progress  as  great  as  when  the  master  was  present. 

In  1801,  Dr.  Bell  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Swanage,  a  village  in 
Dorsetshire,  famous  for  its  quarries  of  Purbeck  stone,  situate  close  to  the 
sea,  with  a  population  of  about  1400.  He  constantly  attended  the  Sunday 
school,  but  seems  at  first  to  have  satisfied  himself  with  going  from  class  to 
class,  hearing  them  their  lessons,  and  asking  them  questions  or  explaining 
passages,  and  to  have  waited  till  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  in- 
troducing his  own  system.  This  he  effected  nearly  a  year  after,  in  1802, 
when  he  divided  the  school  into  two, — one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls, — 
and  bestowed  much  time  and  attention  on  their  organization,  although  he 
etill  proceeded  cautiously.  He  first  appointed  monitors  to  some  of  the 
classes,  and  introduced  by  degrees  the  simpler  practices,  until  in  course  of 
time  he  had  established  the  system  as  far  as  he  then  found  it  practicable, 
which,  however,  was  not  done  without  much  trouble.  He  organized  also 
a  school  of  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait,  on  the  Madras 
system,  arranging  the  scholars  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  work,  and  appointed  monitors  to  each  class.  The  first  part  of  each 
day  was  devoted  to  instructing  the  children  in  reading,  writing,  &c.,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  primary  object  of  the  school.  These  attempts  to 
establish  that  manufacture  at  Swanage  proved  eventually  so  successful,  that 
it  is  said  that  from  4,000  to  5,000  bonnets  have  been  annually  sold,  and 
plait  suflScient  for  from  8,000  to  10,000  more. 

In  1 804,  whilst  thus  engaged  in  the  introduction  of  his  new  system  at 
Swanage,  Dr.  Bell  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  Lancaster,  expressive  of 
his  desire  to  have  some  personal  communication  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
education.  Lancaster's  first  commencement  as  schoolmaster  had  been  at 
his  father's  house  in  London,  in  1798,  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  His 
scholars  soon  amounted  to  eighty,  which  number  for  several  years  in- 
creased or  diminished,  according  to  the  parents*  ability  to  pay  the  weekly 
sum  of  4c?.  for  each  child.  Of  this,  his  first  establishment,  he  says  that  he 
had  for  several  years  essayed  to  introduce  into  it  a  better  system  of  tuition,, 
and  every  attempt  had  failed.  In  1801,  he  opened  a  large  free  school  in 
the  Borough,  and  he  seems  to  have  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the 
"Madras  Report."  In  1802,  he  says: — "Tuition  in  this  school  is  con- 
ducted solely  by  the  senior  boys  employed  as  teachers ;  the  master  treating 
them  with  peculiar  attention,  and  not  sparing  suitable  encouragement  when 
merited."  And  he  states  that,  owing  to  these  advantages,  he  has  no  more 
labour  with  250  children  than  he  had  formerly  with  80,  and  can  do  them 
superior  justice  in  tuition.  Hitherto  he  had  made  no  reference  to  the 
source  whence  his  improvements  were  derived;  but  in  1803,  he  acknow- 
ledged in  a  pamphlet  that  he  had  adopted  several  useful  hints  from  a  tract 
pubJished  by  Dr.  Bell  in  1797,  adding,  "  I  much  regret  that  I  was  not  ac- 
guainted  with  the  beauty  of  his  system  tiU  some^Yv^t  ^L^NWie^dmmY  plan  i 
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if  I  had  known  it«  it  would  have  saved  me  much  trouble,  and  some  retro- 
grade movements.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  goodness  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  I 
have  succeeded  with  one  nearly  similar  in  a  school  attended  by  almost  300 
boys,"  In  his  above  mentioned  letter  to  Dr.  Bell,  in  1804,  he  writes  :^ 
**  I  was  formerly  assistant  at  two  schools,  one  a  boarding,  the  other  a  day 
school.  Of  course  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  defects  attendant  on 
the  old  system  of  tuition  in  both  kinds  of  schools.  I  began  a  day  school 
in  1798.  The  methods  I  pursued  soon  became  popular,  and  people  sent 
their  children  in  crowds.  This  plunged  me  into  a  dilemma;  the  common 
modes  of  tuition  did  not  apply ;  and  in  puzzling  myself  what  to  do,  I  stum- 
bled upon  a  plan  similar  to  thine :  not,  however,  meeting  with  thy  book 
till  1800."  It  may  be  observed,  that  these  and  other  public  acknowledg- 
ments, though  perhaps  somewhat  tardy,  are  sufficiently  explicit,  except 
where  he  says  "  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  Dr.  Bell's  sys- 
tem, till  somewhat  advanced  in  his  own ;"  whereas  it  has  been  shown  that 
he  only  commenced  teaching  in  1798  ;  that  he  had  essayed,  during  several 
years,  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  tuition  into  his  school,  and  failed ; 
and  that,  in  1800,  a  copy  of  the  Madras  report  fell  in  his  way.  Granting, 
however,  that  he  might  possibly  have  stumbled  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that 
of  Dr.  Bell's  before  he  had  seen  the  Madras  report,  this  cannot  affect  the 
doctor's  prior  claim  ;  for  his  system  was  discovered  and  matured  at  Madras 
between  1789  and  179G,  and  the  report  of  it  published  in  London  in  1797, 
the  year  before  Lancaster  opened  a  school  of  any  kind.  In  consequence  of 
Dr.  Bell's  reply  to  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  Lancaster  visited  him  at  the 
end  of  1804,  and  it  is  related  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Swanage,  he  eagerly 
Aquired  of  the  first  person  he  met  if  Dr.  Bell  was  at  home,  saying,  **  He 
would  go  to  Madras  to  see  him."  He  remained  there  several  dayS;  and  had 
much  conversation  with  the  doctor,  who,  in  a  letter  written  about  a  year 
later,  says  : — **  Mr.  L.  interrogated  me  also  about  my  mode  of  training 
teachers,  and  seemed  not  disposed  on  this  point  to  copy,  as  he  did  in  every 
other.  My  teachers  were  trained  as  every  other  boy  in  the  school  was, 
and  selected  according  to  their  abilities.  Every  child  in  the  school  wit- 
nessed every  process  in  the  mode  of  conducting  matters,  and  understood  it 
well.  But  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose  of  raising  money  by  a  new  and 
additional  subscription.  Nothing  was  ever  so  burlesque  as  his  foiming  his 
teachers  by  lectures  on  the  passions.  Let  his  teachers,  created  by  his  Pro- 
methean fire  in  one  year,  enter  upon  their  task — what  can  they  do,  or  what 
would  my  little  teachers  have  done,  without  a  man  of  age,  authority,  in- 
fluence, and  ascendancy,  to  direct  their  operations,  and  to  keep  them  steady 
to  their  purpose  ?  It  is  by  attending  the  school,  seeing  what  is  going  on 
there,  and  taking  a  share  in  the  office  of  tuition,  that  teachers  are  to  be 
formed,  and  not  by  lectures  and  abstract  instruction.  Even  in  the  plainest 
practical  points,  you  cannot  expect  to  be  understood  but  by  the  most  mi- 
nute details."  In  another  letter  Dr.  B.  observes  : — "  that,  though  Mr.  L. 
does  not  and  cannot  claim  die  palm  of  originality  for  his  system  of  tuition, 
yet  he  has  displayed  much  originality,  both  in  its  application  and  his  indi- 
vidual improvements,  and  much  contrivance  in  adapting  it  to  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  youth  under  his  charge."  Lancaster  undoubtedly 
contributed  much  towards  bringing  the  system  forward  into  general  notice 
Booner  than  might  otherwise  have  happened,  but  his  merit  chiefly  consisted 
in  being  the  first  to  exhibit  it  in  this  country  on  the  scale  for  which  it  was 
fltted,  and  where  alone  its  peculiar  powers  could  be  brought  into  full  ac- 
tion. His  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance,  deserved  high  praise,  and  this 
tbejr  obtained.  He  seems,  however,  not  only  to  have  coxAovxn^^^  XJciS  ^^ycl- 
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ciple  of  tuition  by  the  scholars  themselves  with  the  minor  practices,  bat  to 
have  conceived  that  it  was  to  his  fertility  of  invention  in  these  matters  that 
his  success  was  chiefly  owing.  He  had  so  overlaid  the  S3rstem  with  minor 
practices,  new  modes  of  punishment  (many  of  them  whimsical  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  some  of  them  of  the  most  degrading  character),  orders  of  merit, 
medals,  badges,  &c.,  that  the  grand  principle  was  hardly  to  be  discovered. 
But  these  are  nothing  more  than  "  individual  inventions  or  contrivances, 
which  may  be  multiplied  and  diversified  at  pleasure,  and  even  set  aside, 
without  essentially  affecting  the  character  of  the  system,  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  them." 

Early  in  1805,  Dr.  Bell  published  a  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet  of 
1797,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  Madras  system,  with  additions,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  being  in  London,  he  visited  Lancaster's  school  in  the 
Borough.     In  September  a  correspondence  commenced  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  it  was  owing,  that  he  was 
eventually  induced  to  leave  his  retirement  at  Swanage.    In  consequence  of 
the  information  obtained  from  her,  he  began  to  feel  anxious  to  assist  per- 
sonally, in  the  dissemination  of  his  system,  and  to  remain  no  longer  a  mere 
passive  spectator  of  what  was  going  forward.     In  1806,  he  received  an  ap- 
plication from  the  trustees  of  a  charity  school  in  Whitechapel,  who  were 
desirous  of  information,  to  assist  them  in  introducing  his  system  into  that 
parish,  and  in  August  of  that  year  he  went  to  London,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  school.     The  exhibition  of  the  powers  of 
the  system  at  Whitechapel  had  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Leytonstone,  one  of  the  trustees,  that  he  determined,  with  some  assist- 
ance, to  found  and  endow  a  school  at  Gower's  Walk,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  advantage  of  uniting  industry  with  the  ordinary  elements  of 
education  given  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  also  of  affording  Dr.  Bell  a 
place  where  he  might  be  independently  supported  in  the  practice  of  his 
admirable  invention.    The  foundation  of  the  school  was  laid  in  June,  1807, 
and  the  whole  expense,  amounting  to  £5,000,  was  borne  by  Mr.  Davis,  with 
the  exception  of  £561  ;  and  he  also  endow- ed  it  with  £2,000.     As  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  school  of  industry,  shoemaking  was  first  tried,  which,  how- 
ever, did  cot  succeed  well,  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  being  of  so  sedentary  a 
nature.     Printing  was  then  introduced,  the  master  having  been  engaged 
previously  in  that  business;  and  the  result  is  thus  spoken  of  in  1809: — 
**  The  printing  is  very  profitable ;  but  what  is  more  important,  it  trains  up 
the  boys  in  active  and  useful  habits,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitates  all  the 
other  objects  of  the  institution,  by  being  a  great  instrument  of  discipline. 
The  boys  consider  the  work  as  highly  amusing,  as  well  as  being  the  means 
of  obtaining  rewards ;  and  therefore  a  boy  must  have  a  very  good  charac- 
ter for  diligence,  attention,  and  proficiency  in  school,  and  for  orderly  and 
moral  conduct  out  of  school,  before  he  is  allowed  to  be  on  the  list  of  work- 
ers."    The  introduction  of  printing  after  some  time  proved  so  profitable* 
that  the  annual  expenses  of  the  institution  were  defrayed  by  it,  as  well  as 
a  fund  laid  by  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  other  trades  into  the  school. 
Various  other  schools  were  meantime  springing  up  under  the  Madras  sys- 
tem,    A  charity  school  was  commenced  at  Lambeth,  under  the  auspices 
of  Archbishop  Sutton,  which  was  organized  by  Dr.  Bell,  who  in  May,  1 807, 
obtained  a  license  to  be  absent  from  Swanage  for  two  years.     The  arch- 
bishop took  much  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  the  system,  and  about  this 
time  accepted  from  Dr.  Bell  2,000  copies  of  his  "  Analysis  of  his  Experi- 
ment  in  Education/*  for  the  purpose  of  diatribMtlon  ^mong  his  clergy.     In 
August,  ISGT^he  was  engaged  in  modelling t\ie  ftc\ioo\ft  «X VNi^ '^^^'Wv- 
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Etary  Asylum,  Chelsea,  upon  his  own  system.  They  contained  at  this 
time  1,000  children,  and  afterwards  1,250;  and  being  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  the  crown,  and  government  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Dr.  B.  was  employing  his  services  under  the  highest 
sanction  in  the  state,  as  at  Lambeth  under  the  highest  in  the  church. 
About  two  months  later,  when  exhibiting  the  machine  he  had  put  in  mo- 
tion there  to  the  duke,  he  said  he  had  borrowed  the  system  of  his  royal 
highness, — that  is,  of  his  army ;  that  in  India,  the  officers  with  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted  had  infused  in  him  some  of  their  military  spirit ;  and 
that  his  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  were  his  sergeants  and  corporals, 
and  his  reports  their  orderly  books.  Dr.  Bell,  when  giving  an  account  of 
this  to  a  military  friend,  adds  : — **  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  of  late,  that 
it  was  insensibly  in  that  school  I  learned  what  I  taught." 

While  the  Madras  system  was  progressing  in  and  near  London,  it  was 
also  adopted  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  and 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  introduced  at  Winchester  through  the  Rev.  F. 
Iremonger,  in  Shropshire  and  in  StafFordsliire.  The  first  application  to 
Dr.  Bell  from  Ireland  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Edgcworth  in  Oct.  1806, 
M^ho  stated,  that  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  probable  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  among  the 
people  in  Ireland,  and  requested  some  hints  on  the  subject.  He  wrote  at 
great  length  in  reply,  but  the  substance  of  his  letter  is  contained  in  the 
following  abridgment : — "  There  is  only  one  book  which  I  have  studied, 
and  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  you.  It  is  a  book  in  which 
I  have  learned  all  I  have  taught,  and  in  which  you  will  find  infinitely 
more.  It  is  open  to  all,  and  only  requires  time,  patience,  and  perseverance, 
with  a  dash  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  perusal.  In  reading  this  book, 
xny  way  is  to  submit  every  hint  which  it  suggests  to  the  test  of  experience. 
I  was  lately  occupied  in  new  modelling  the  charity  schools  of  Whitechapel 
on  the  simple  principle  of  the  Madras  Asylum.  When  I  entered  the 
school,  1  said  before  all  present,  that  at  the  same  time  I  was  going  to  assist 
the  scholars  in  educating  themselves,  I  was  also  to  seek  instruction  at  their 
bands.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had  occasion  to  mark  two  boys,  who 
fell  upon  improvements  of  my  practices  in  the  asylum.  It  is  thus,  if  I  were 
allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  inclination  in  the  superintendence  of 
a  large  seminary,  I  would  seek  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  my  plan  with  sub- 
sidiary practices.  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  if  we  would  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  we  must  become  as  little  children.  It  is  thus  that 
among  children,  and  from  them,  and  by  becoming  as  one  of  them,  we  are 
to  learn  those  simple  doctrines  of  nature  and  truth,  innate  in  them,  or 
which  readily  occur  to  their  minds,  as  yet  unbiassed  by  authority,  preju- 
dice, or  custom.  It  is  in  this  school  of  nature  and  truth,  pointed  out 
by  the  Son  of  God,  himself  God,  that  I  seek  for  knowledge.  It  is 
among  the  children  and  youth  of  the  school,  not  among  their  mas- 
ters, sometimes  as  prejudiced,  bigoted,  and  perverse  as  their  scholars 
are  ingenuous,  ingenious,  and  teachable.  It  is  in  this  book,  I  have 
said,  that  I  have  acquired  what  I  know ;  and  it  is  in  this  book  I  have 
recommended  you  to  study  —  a  school  full  of  children.  Of  the  state 
of  Ireland  I  know  nothing  but  at  second  hand.  Of  the  adaptation  to 
•circumstances,  prejudices,  and  localities,  I  cannot  therefore  judge.  But 
be  assured,  that  no  circumstance,  or  prejudice,  or  locality  can  be  found 
^'here  what  is  natural  and  true,  adapted  to  the  genius  of  youth,  and  de- 
pending on  the  purest  principles  of  humanity,  will  not  after  a  fair  trial,  be 
acceptable  and  successfuL     You  will  grow  in  the  necesaaxy  Vno^Afc^^^  ^^ 
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you  go  along.  In  the  course  of  your  proceedings  you  will  leaxn  wlist 
you  can  nowhere  else  learn.  Look  at  a  regiment,  or  a  ship,  and  you  will  see 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  system  which  I  have  recommended  for  a  single 
school ;  look  at  the  army  and  navy,  and  you  will  see  the  grand  system  of 
superintendence  which  pervades  all  the  works  of  men,  and  which  will  guide 
you  in  the  general  organization  of  your  schools ;  only  yours  is  a  far 
less  complicated  machine.  A  single  inspector-general,  with  his  secretary, 
both  nominated  by  government,  and  removable  at  pleasure,  will  suffice 
to  new  model  the  schools,  receive  reports,  visit^them,  detect  deficiencies, 
point  out  the  cause  of  failure,  and  see  that  they  are  conducted  according 
to  the  system  chalked  out  for  them,  and  the  principles  of  the  institution. 
In  their  various  progress,  in  their  subsidiary  and  subordinate  improve- 
ments, and  the  additions  to  our  present  practices  which  will  occur,  a  wide 
field  of  practical  knowledge  will  be  opened.  In  each  school  classify,  ap- 
point, or  rather  where  the  scholars  have  made  progress,  let  them  appoint 
teachers  and  assistants  to  each  class.  Short  lessons,  short  books.  Never 
put  into  the  hands  of  beginners  spelling-books  formidable  by  their  length, 
and  by  being  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  scholars. 
Let  the  progress  be  secure  at  every  step,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  its 
rapidity.  With  new  schools  and  untaught  children,  you  will  have  an  easy 
task.  Nothing  is  so  facile  and  pleasant  as  to  teach  ab  initio — nothing  so 
difficult  and  ungracious  as  to  unteach  those  who  have  been  ill  taught. 
The  reformation  of  schools  is  often  impeded  or  totally  obstructed  by  the 
prevaihng  tenderness  and  delicacy  towards  the  nominal  master,  whatever 
his  conduct  be,  to  the  entire  disregard  and  dereliction  of  the  scholars. 
Lay  well  and  deep  your  foundation.  Of  the  rest  it  will  be  time  tp  con- 
sult at  a  future  period."  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  Dr.  Bell's  sys- 
tem might  have  been  productive  of  most  important  advantages  in  Ireland^ 
had  it  been  sufficiently  followed  up. 

Dr.  Bell  commenced  his  labours  in  the  county  of  Durham  in  1808. 
This  led  to  his  introduction  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  was  the 
primary  step  to  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of  Sherburn  Hospital, 
to  which,  upon  his  resigning  Swanage,  he  was  collated  in  May,  1809. 
The  progress  of  his  system,  though  at  first  slow  and  gradual,  had  now 
rapidly  quickened,  and  numberless  coadjutors  and  advocates  were  conti- 
nually springing  up.  Still  something  was  wanting  to  render  its  diffusion 
universal.  Individual  exertion  could  not  accomplish  this ;  and  its  most 
active  supporters  were  becoming  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  union. 
Applications  for  schoolmasters  were  made  almost  daily ;  and  though  Swan- 
age  had  supplied  some,  and  the  various  institutions  into  which  the  system 
had  been  introduced,  were  sending  out  others,  still  the  supply  was  far  from 
adequate  to  the  demand.  This  Dr.  Bell  had  foreseen,  and  in  all  his  publica- 
tions had  more  or  less  alluded  to.  So  early  as  1805  he  recommended  that  a 
board  of  education,  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  board  of  agriculture,  should 
be  established.  In  1808  he  published  a  "Sketch  of  a  National  Institu- 
tion for  Training  up  the  Children  of  the  Poor  in  Moral  and  Religious 
Principles,  and  in  Habits  of  Useful  Industry ;"  wherein  he  enters  at  great 
length  into  the  object  and  nature  of  such  an  institution.  In  the  same 
year  he  drew  up,  w^hen  at  Durham,  a  plan  of  an  institution  for  training 
masters,  upon  which,  in  fact,  the  "  Barrington  School"  was  established* 
A  train  had  thus,  in  some  measure,  been  laid  for  the  National  Society  ; 
but  some  time  elapsed  before  these  plans  were  realized.  In  September, 
1811,  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
to  form  "  A  Society  for  the  Educalionof  l\ie  CVvMi^n  oi  \)ci^'£oq.x»  ^^^q»x^- 
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ing  to  the  System  invented  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  under  the  Superintendence  of 
the  Parochial  Clergy."      About  the  same  time  a  like  society  was  founded  in 
Devonshire,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  T.  Acland,  who  had  vi- 
sited the  Whitechapel  schools,  and  sent  for  a  boy  from  thence  to  organize  a 
new  school  near  his  own  residence.     Another  diocesan  society  was  consti- 
tuted before  the  close  of  the  year  in  Hampshire.  An  able  sermon,  preached 
at  St.  Paul's,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough), 
at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  charity  children  educated  in  and  about  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and  published  with  an  appendix,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  was  the  means 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  many  to  the  subject  of  national  education. 
In  this  discourse.  Dr.  Marsh  showed  that  the  reformers  had  themselves 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  religious  education,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  parochial  clergy ;  that  the  plan  of  con- 
ducting a  Church  of  England  education  is  very  clearly  "prescribed,  and  pre- 
scribed also  by  authority  ;  that  the  liturgy,  the  chief  of  this  authority,  is 
<X)nfirmed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  the  repository  of  the  religion  by 
law  established ;  that  the  religion  by  law  established  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  the  national  religion ;  that  in  every  country  the  national  educa- 
tion must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  national  religion,  since  a 
violation  of  this  rule  would  involve  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a  principle 
of  self-destruction,  and  would  counteract  by  authority  what  it  enjoins  by  • 
authority ;  and  that  no  education  in  this  country  can  be  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  national  where  the  liturgy  is  discarded,  or  where  the  children 
attend  not  the  services  of  the  Established  Church.     He  noticed  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's claim  to  the  invention  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  and 
then,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Lancaster's   organized  plans  to  educate  the 
"whole  body  of  the  common  people,  without  any  regard  to  the  religion  of 
the  nation  (the  danger  of  which  had  been  already  pointed  out  in  several 
publications  by  Mrs.  Trimmer),   he  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  effect 
of  education  cannot  be  neutral — that  it  is  hostility  to  the  Church  to  de- 
prive our  children  of  that  early  attachment  to  it  which  an  education  in  the 
Church  cannot  fail  to  inspire  ;  and  that,  if  educated  in  unfixed  principles 
of  religion,  they  will  probably  not  choose  any,  or,  if  they  do,  it  will  be  by 
accident  they  choose  the  right  one.     He  spoke  of  the  different  institutions 
into  which  the  system  had  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  asked  why 
the  Church  should  adopt  this  mode  of  education  in  a  dissenting  form,  when 
offered  to  them  in  an  orthodox  one  ;  and  he  concluded  by  recommending  a 
union  of  churchmen  with  churchmen  for  mutual  defence,  and  to  retain  the 
strength  of  the  establishment  in  its  own  channel  for  its  own  preservation. 
The  publication  of  this  sermon,  together  with  a  paper  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Radstock,  in  the  Morniiig  Post,  caused  Mr.  Lancaster  to  address  a 
series  of  letters  to  "  the  British  Public,"  in  which  he  claimed  to  himself 
the  sole  merit  of  discovering  the  new  system.    Dr.  Marsh  and  others  took 
part  in  the  discussions  which  followed,  and  the  subject  was  now,  and  had 
been  previously  noticed  by  several  Reviews — by  the  Edinburgh,  for  Nov. 
1810,  against  Dr.  Bell;  by  the  British  Review,  in  March,  1811 ;   and  by 
Dr.  Southey,  in  the  Quarterly  for  Oct.  1811  ;   which  article  he  much  en- 
^  larged  and  published  in  1812,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Origin,  Nature,  and 
'  Object  of  the  New  System  of  Education."     While  this  controversy  was 
going  on,  a  "  Schoolmasters'  Society"  was  in  progress  of  formation,  to  be 
composed  only  of  schoolmasters  who  taught  on  the  Madras  system,  and 
■was  chiefly  intended  as  a  sort  of  benefit  club  for  the  SMpi^oit  oi  t\\^  m^\xvb«^ 
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ivhen  sick  or  superannuated,  and  for  the  relief  of  their  wives  and  children* 
This,  though  of  little  ultimate  importance,  was  still  a  link  in  the  chain. 

Meantime,  those  friends  of  the  cause  who  were  desirous  of  establishing 
a  "  National  Institution"  had  not  relaxed  their  efforts.    On  the  27th  of 
July,  1811,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  prospectus  for  a  new  societj 
was  agreed  to,  which  it  was  resolved  should  be  called  the  Metropolitan 
Society,  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church,  according  to  the  System  invented  and  practised  by  Dr. 
Bell.     Objections  to  this  resolution  having  been  subsequently  made,  espe* 
cially  by  Mr.   Bowyer,  who  recommended   the  establishment,  not  of  a 
metropolitan,  but  of  a  national  society  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  it  was 
proposed  at  a  general  meeting  on  the  1 6th  of  October,  that  the  title  should 
he,  "  The  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  throughout 
England  and  Wsdes  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church."     ITie 
"61>ecial  Committee  appointed  by  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
resolutions,  determined  on  the  following  (among  other  resolutions  which 
were  all  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting  held  shortly  afterwards  at  Bow 
Church)  : — *'  That  the  title  of  the  society  now  constituted  be — The  Na- 
tional Society  for  promoting,  &c. ;  that  the  sole  object  of  this  society 
fihall  be  to  instruct  and  educate  the  poor  in  suitable  learning,  works  of  in- 
dustry,   and   the   principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  the 
Established  Church."   The  committee  having  been  formed,  and  other  pre- 
liminaries settled,  the  next  thing  was  the  establishment  of  a  central  school. 
It  was  now  arranged  that  a  spacious  building  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  Gray's 
Inn  Lane,  should  be  taken,  to  be  formed  into  two  school-rooms,  for  600 
boys,  and  400  girls,  with  a  good  dwelling  house  attached.     Until  such 
-central  school  could  be  provided,  the  sub-committee  considered  it  desirable, 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  training  masters,  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  several  schools  of  Lam- 
beth, Mary-le-bone,  and  Gower*s  Walk,  Whitechapel;  and  at  a  committee 
meeting,  with  the  archbishop  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  respecting  these  schools  be  communicated  to 
Dr.  Bell,  and  that  this  society,  wishing  at  all  times  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  important  services,  at  present  request  them  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jects of  that  recommendation.     Dr.  Bell  not  being  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  committee,  nor  possessed  of  such  authority  as  he  considered  requi- 
site to  enable  him  effectually  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society,  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  committee  upon  this  subject,  and  requested  that  he 
might  have  a  colleague  who  had  a  seat  in  their  councils,  and  of  mature 
■experience.     Subsequently  at  a  general  meeting  on  the  22nd  January,  it 
was  resolved  that  Dr.  Bell  be  requested  to  act,  under  the  direction  of  this 
society,  as  superintendent  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  the  central  and 
other  schools,  with  power  to  engage  adequate  persons  as  masters  and  mis- 
tresses,  and  to  retain,  suspend,  or  dismiss  them ;   and  that  he  be  em- 
powered to  engage  persons  to  be  trained  as  masters  and  mistresses.     In 
June,  1813,  Dr.  Bell  was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
general  committee,  whereby  a  permanent  appointment  in  that  body  was 
given  him,  and  a  position  different  from  that  of  every  other  member  of  it ; 
and  this  distinction  he  enjoyed  during  his  life.* 

(77)  ht  continued.) 
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§17.  li'aining  Schools  for  Brandenburg.     I  think  there  are  four  seminaries, 
or  training  schools  for  masters,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg.     I  visited 
two  of  them,  one  in  Berlin,  and  one  in  Potsdam.     The  director  of  the 
former  is  the  well-known  Dr.  Diesterweg,  the  author  of  the  Wegtoeiser, — a 
work,  which  is,  no  doubt,  in  use  at  the  institution,  as  he  is  permitted  to 
use  what  books  he  pleases.     1'he  seminarists  are  divided  into  tliree  classes. 
They  are  forty  in  number,  and  seventeen  reside  in  the  house.     When  I 
"was  there,  the  first  class  was  occupied  in  teaching  the  lower  classes  in  the 
Bchool, — the  second  was  distributed  through  the  classes,  listening  to  the 
instruction  communicated,  and  learning  how  to  teach, — the  third  was  re- 
ceiving direct  instruction.     The  school  attached  to  the  seminary  has  seven 
classes,  most  of  which  I  saw.     It  seems  to  be  a  principle  at  this  institution 
to  use  as  few  books  as  possible.     One  class  was  engaged  in  a  lesson  of 
mental  arithmetic  on  the  following  plan,  which  is  probably  now  very  fami- 
liar in  many  English  schools.    A  sum  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  pause 
till  the  children  professed  to  be  ready  with  their  answer ;  one  boy  was 
asked,  and^^  another,  and  he  that  was  right  was  required  to  go  perspi- 
cuously through  every  step  of  the  operation.     Two  classes  were  doing 
Latin.     I  observed  that  in  translating  they  did  not  proceed  so  precisely 
"word  by  word,  as  is  usual  in  the  old-fashioned  English  system.     After  the 
paradigms  are  acquired,  syntax  is  taught  from  exercises,  not  from  rules  ; 
and  a  grammar  is  used  only  in  the  upper  class,  merely  to  make  the  gram- 
maticsd  knowledge  of  the  pupils  more  accurate.     The  first  class,  when  I 
was  present,  were  rendering  English  phrases  into  Latin  ones,  vivd  voce, 
"without  the  book,  out  of  a  passage  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  they  had 
previously  read.     It  was  the  hour  of  music  with  the  third  class,  the  first 
half  hour  being  spent  on  sacred,  and  the  second  on  secular  subjects.     The 
children  of  one  of  the  lowest  classes  were  repeating  hymns,  one  by  one : 
and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  emphasis  with  which  they  repeated  them. 
Indeed,  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  contrast  between  English  and  Ger- 
man schools,  that  the  reading  of  books,  and  the  repetition  of  poetry,  is  far 
leas  monotonous  and  drawling  in  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Mr,  Bache  has  a  very  detailed  account  of  this  seminary  school  at  Berlin* 
I  have  nothing  more  to  remark  than  this,  that  the  Bible  is  the  manual  of 
religion  in  the  school.  Luther  s  Catechism  being  taught  in  all  the  houses^ 
the  children  know  it  when  they  come,  and  they  are  examined  in  what  they 
know.  In  the  school  of  the  Potsdam  semirmr,  Luther's  catechism  is  used 
as  a  manual. 

The  railway  has  brought  Potsdam  very  near  to  Berlin.  I  was  rapidly 
hurried  over  the  wintry  and  desolated  surface  of  the  intervening  country, 
and  soon  came  to  royal  Potsdam  and  its  cold  expanse  of  half-frozeA  water* 
The  seminar  is  near  the  canal,  and  I  went  then  immediately  and  presented 
my  letter  to  Director  Heintsch.  The  number  of  pupils  is  100,  forming 
four  classes  of  25  each,  which  are  distributed  according  to  a  certain  order, 
and  at  certain  times,  through  the  class-rooms  of  the  school.  I  saw  the 
second  class  of  seminarists  at  a  lesson  in  Roman  history,  where  one  student 
was  questioning  the  rest  with  the  instructor  in  the  room.  This  questioning- 
they  take  in  turns.  I  afterwards  saw  the  first  class  learning  Pddagogick, 
according  to  the  following  method.  Four  or  five  boys  were  made  the 
Tictims,  while  one  of  this  &rst  class  questioned  them,  «nd  \\\^  o\Jc^«t^  ^"^ 
hjr  and  watched.     The  lesson  was  one  intended  to  exetcVa^  X3cl^  ^watosSa.- 
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cal  speaking  of  the  boys,  and  their  reflection  at  the  same  time,  the  young 
man  talking  to  them  about  social  duties,  &c.,  and  calling  on  them  to  an- 
swer  questions,  and  correcting  the  replies,  when  wrong  or  ungrammatical. 
The  instructor  was  present,  speaking  occasionally  when  it  was  necessary  to 
interfere,  and  telling  the  teacher  that  such  and  such  questions  were  too 
general,  &c. 

The  greatest  importance  seems  to  be  attached  in  Prussia,  as  well  a3  in 
Saxony,  to  training  schools.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  feeling  does 
not  exist  in  Austria ;  for  the  effectual  success  of  a  school  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  master. 

§  18.  Hamburg, — I  now  left  both  Saxony  and  Prussia,  and  travelled 
without  intermission  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  and  in  that  city  (March  26th, 
1844),  paid  my  last  visit  to  a  German  schoolmaster.  This  was  at  the 
Johanneum,  an  institution  of  importance,  with  a  good  library,  and  schools 
of  different  ranks ;  but  I  brought  away  no  notes  worthy  of  being  kept. 
I  saw,  however,  at  Hamburg,  .one  scene  as  interesting  as  any  school  could 
be  to  those  who  care  about  Christian  education  :  I  saw  a  German  confirm 
mat  ion.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  one  of  the  large  churches  which  the 
fire  had  spared.  The  building  was  handsome  by  reason  of  its  ^e,  and  like 
the  goodly  London  churches  of  the  time  of  Wren,  with  a  sps^jhis  gallery 
of  somewhat  pompous  woodwork,  from  which  I  could  see  all  that  went  on. 
The  clergy  wore  large  ruffs  on  the  neck,  such  as  we  see  in  old  pictures. 
One  sat  with  the  children  in  the  aisle,  and  he  who  laid  hands  on  them  at  the 
altar  was  an  old  and  venerable  roan.  Altogether  the  ceremony  was  very 
pleasing,  and  in  its  main  features  quite  like  an  English  confirmation.  The 
interest  of  the  bystanders,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  young  people  was 
evidently  great,  and  in  the  silence  I  could  hear  sobs  both  among  the  boys 
and  girls. 

The  day  of  confirmation  in  Germany  is  always  considered  an  important 
and  solemn  event ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  German  Protes- 
tantism. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  impression  of  such  times,  added  to  the 
influence  of  early  domestic  teaching,  do  much  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
that  reckless  speculation,  which  seems  so  destructive  to  religious  faith  in 
Germany.  I  left  Hamburg  with  a  painful  feeling  of  the  prevalence  of  ra- 
tionalism in  that  country.  I  could  quote  conversations  with  schoolmasters 
and  others,  which  would  be  read  by  many  with  exceeding  pain  ;  and  I 
sometimes  found  it  diflicult  to  ascertain  what  they  believed,  or  whether 
they  believed  any  thing  at  all.  But  I  feel  that  it  is  important  not  to  judge 
too  hastily  of  the  religious  condition  of  another  country,  especially  when 
we  have  so  many  flagrant  evils* at  home. 

§  19.  Conclusion, — If  I  were  to  mention  one  useful  conviction  which  was 
particularly  left  in  my  mind  on  my  return  from  Germany,  it  would  be  the 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  having  good  masters.     This  has  long  been 
felt  in  Germany,  as  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt  in  England.     I  have  re- 
marked before  on  the  outward  respect  shown  by  the  higher  to  the  lower 
masters.     I  made  an  enquiry  of  the  principal  of  an  important  school  in 
Dresden,  concerning  the  appointment  of  his  subordinates,  and  he  said  he 
took  pains  to  find  trustworthy  men,  and  then  he  trusted  them.      I  have 
also  mentioned  the  cordiality  which  I  observed  every  where  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  a  remark  which 
was  made  to  me  by  a  distinguished  Berlin  professor, — **  that  a  schoolmas- 
ter ought  to  he  a  merry  man." 
With  this  remark  of  a  man  who  was  "himseVi  "bo^ik  merr^  ^ud  learned,  I 
close  my  German  notes.     They  pretend  to  "be  "no\Yi\T\^  moi^  >i!tka5i  wa\ssk» 
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and  any  one  may  see  they  are  very  superficial.  They  were  taken  before 
Mr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Laing  published  their  books,  and  praised  or  blamed  the 
education  of  Germany ;  and  even  yet  I  have  seen  nothing  of  their  works 
beyond  the  extracts  which  I  may  have  met  with  in  newspapers  or  reviews. 
What  I  have  written  is  merely  a  record  of  what  I  saw  and  heard  myself ; 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  they  have  communicated  useful  information  to 
any  one,  or  suggested  any  practical  reflections. 

J.  S.  ri» 


j@ottce£{  of  )3oo&^. 


THE  ANABASIS  OF  XEN.OPHON  ;    WITH  NOTES,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED,  ANI> 
TflREE    MAPS.       BY    THE  REV.  J.  F.  MACMICHAEL,  B.A.       (Bell.) 

The  benefits  obtained  by  making  languages,  and  more  especially  Greek  , 
and  Latin,  the  basis  of  all  generous  education  throughout  Europe,  have 
been  too  often  discussed  to  render  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  All 
honour  to  those  who,  conscious  of  the  high  privileges  they  have  themselves 
acquired  from  on  early  initiation  in  classical  knowledge,  endeavour  to 
make  others  participators  in  the  same  enjoyments.  In  the  spirit  of  this 
principle  has  Mr.  Macmichael  laboured  to  present  us  with  a  new  edition 
of  the  "Anabasis  of  Xenophon  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose, 
to  purvey  a  true  grammar-school  classic,  we  believe  that  he  has  been 
entirely  successful.  To  young  persons,  who  are  just  entering  upon  the 
higher  departments  of  scholarship,  a  more  useful  assistant  could  not  well 
be  furnished  than  this  gentleman's  annotations  ;  while  the  advanced  stu- 
dent will  not  fail  to  discern  the  fruits  of  more  extensive  and  more  care- 
fully digested  reading,  than  the  unpretending  title  of  the  series,  of  which,  we 
presume,  this  publication  is  the  pioneer  (Grammar  School  Classics),  would 
at  first  lead  us  to  imagine.  The  sciolist  preceptor  of  the  day  may  per- 
haps be  of  opinion,  that  verbal  criticism  and  syntax  hold  too  prominent  a 
rank  in  the  various  excellencies  of  this  work.  By  a  frivolous  sort  of  plea- 
santry, verbal  scholars  are  sometimes  holden  up  to  ridicule  as  triflers, 
drudges,  the  very  lacqueys  and  slaves  of  learning.  The  extent  of  inform- 
ation, the  efforts  of  reflection  and  research,  the  solidity  of  judgment,  and 
strength  of  memory,  required  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  Greek  syntax 
and  idiom,  are  but  little  understood.  And  yet,  if  the  comparative  dignity 
of  any  kind  of  learning  is  to  be  measured  by  the  talents  of  those  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  acquisition  of  it,  grammar  and  philology  ought  to  have 
no  inconsiderable  place  in  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
More  acuteness  of  intellect,  as  well  as  greater  diversity  of  attainment,  is 
often  developed  by  the  mere  measurer  of  words,  the  arbiter  of  idioms, 
than  we  see  displayed  by  many,  who  in  their  own  estimation  are  ori- 
ginal thinkers  and  authors.  In  this  subordinate  capacity,  Mr.  Mac- 
michael brings  to  bear  upon  his  author  considerable  abilities,  as  well  natural 
as  acquired ;  learning,  not  less  solid  than  attractive ;  ripe  judgment ;  re- 
fined taste  and  discernment,  both  widely  comprehensive  and  minutely  ac- 
curate. With  every  scholar  he  is  conscious,  how  painful  a  progress,  and 
how  insufficient  a  knowledge  are  the  consequences  of  a  loose  and  random 
method  of  tuition.  So  much  importance  attaches  to  preliminary  disci- 
pline, when  it  leads  to  noble  ends, — it  is  so  essenl\a\  lo  tcv?^l^  \}cv^\i^^va. 
sound,  if  we  would  have  the  superstructure  beaul\lu\, — iWt  ^^^tc€^'^  ^"^a- 
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that  severity  of  judgment  be  estimated  at  an  exaggerated  valne,  'which 
makes  perfection  in  the  grammar,  and  familiarity  with  the  idioms  of  the 
Greek  language,  the  strength  and  foundation  of  all  instruction  in  the 
frame  and  structure  of  a  tongue  so  copious,  refined,  and  complicated.  But, 
though  aware  that  he  who  would  dash  on  without  grammar  and  critical 
grounding,  will  soon  discover  his  own  weakness  ;  this  learned  and  judi- 
cious editor  does  not  allow  the  importance  of  this  branch,  to  betray  him 
into  mechanical  pedantry  and  babble.  His  philological  remarks  are  no 
elaborate  freak  of  classical  vanity.  He  displays  that  shrewdness  of 
remark,  which  instantaneously  seizes  upon  all  that  is  useful  in  whatever 
is  submitted  to  his  scrutiny — jUT^Sfv  ayav  appears  to  be  his  motto — avoid- 
ing all  vain  and  trifling  comment,  and  not  mistaking  flimsy  and  unimport- 
ant illustration  for  real  learning  or  fresh  accessions  to  literature. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means,  on  the  score  of  discriminating  criticism  and 
judicious  scholarship  alone,  that  this  unassuming  volume  claims  our  com- 
mendation. It  abounds  in  compendious  observations  on  the  antiquities  of 
Greece ;  together  with  such  illustrations  of  her  geography,  literature,  his- 
tory and  manners,  as  taste,  erudition,  and  modern  discoveries  can  supply. 
We  have  no  trite  dissertation  on  extraneous  topics ;  and  the  remarks  upon 
whatever  bears  a  reference  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  are  as  rapid, 
striking,  and  compressed  as  possible.  Without  over-rating  the  student's 
capabilities  of  comprehension,  or  indulging  his  indolence  by  a  too  copious 
explanation,  the  editor's  object  (and  in  attaining  it,  he  has  had  singular 
success)  has  been  that  great  test  of  editorship, — to  give  simplicity  to  the 
product  of  his  own  study  and  research,  and  with  free  but  judicious  libe- 
rality, to  dispense  the  treasures,  which  he  has  dug  up,  by  his  own  personal 
labour,  from  the  mines  of  ancient  lore.  We  trust  we  may  meet  Mr.  M,  again. 


l-HK  CHRISTIAN  TAUGHT  BY  THE  CHURCH  S  SERVICES.       PART  I.      ADVENT  TO- 

TRINITY.     24mo.,  Pp.  236.     (Bell.) 

We  have  already  recommended  the  series,  of  which  this  work  forms  apart,. 
•'  The  Devotional  Library  :  edited  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellency  of  its  religious  tone  and  the  lowness  of  its.  price  ;. 
and,  in  so  doing,  we  especially  noticed,  "  Short  Meditations  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year,"  of  which  the  object  is  to  train  the  mind,  more  particularly  of 
the  young,  to  regular  habits  of  meditation  as  a  part  of  daily  devotion, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  church.  The  object  of  the  work  now  before 
us  may  be  best  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  originally  be- 
gun by  a  lady  of  rank  and  title,  for  the  upper  classes  of  a  Sunday  school^ 
in  order  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  instruction  they  were  about  to  re- 
ceive in  church.  Its  design  is  to  teach  them,  that  the  church's  services 
are  not  selected  at  random,  but  so  arranged  and  connected,  that  each  indi- 
vidual may  find  in  them  a  course  of  scriptural  instruction  suited  to  guide- 
him  onward  in  the  Christian  life.  The  editor  recommends  that  every  part 
of  the  service  for  the  day  should  be  always  carefully  studied  by  teachers 
and  young  persons  previously  to  using  the  section  for  that  day.  ITiis 
advice  we  cordially  join  in,  and  at  the  same  time  undertake  to  promise, 
that  those  who  will  diligently  follow  it,  will  derive  from  this  little  book, 
much  assistance  in  preparing  their  own  minds,  and  the  minds  of  those  who 
may  be  under  their  care,  for  the  public  teaching  of  the  Church.  This 
ivork,  however,  would  be  still  more  complete,  if  it  included  the  Saints*" 
days,  of  which  no  mention  is  made,  even  in  the  preface.  We  should  be* 
£^Iad  to  see  it  published  in  a  library  form. 
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CHABITT  TBUSTS    TOB  EDUCi.TIOX. 

The  following  measure  for  the  improvement  of  endowed  charity  schools,  has  been 

fiubmilted  to  the  government  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair.     Experience  has  shown  that 

the  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  great,  but  lie  conceives  that  his  plan  combines  a 

number  of  advantages.     It  has  no  centralizing  tnidenn/,  is  not  crpenaive  ^-offeis 

no  unfair  advantage  either  to  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  but  leaves  the  question 

of  religion  untouclied ;  does  no  violence  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  trustees,  and 

yet  provides  competent  advisers  with  whose  concurrence  they  may  from  time  to 

■time  introduce  every  improvement  which  can  add. to  tlie  eHiciency  of  their  schools. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  since  the  proposed  commission  gives  no  controlling 

power  over  trustees,  the  bill  will  prove  inoperative;  but  if  trustees  are  careless^  the 

commissioners  will  set  before  them  their  responsibilities  ;    if  they  are  ignorant  or 

timid,  the  commissioners  will  enlighten  and  encourage  them  ;  if  they  want  power  to 

remedy  abuses,  the  commissioners  will  supply  it ;   if  they  are  corrupt  and  unfaith" 

July  the  commissioners  will  expose  them. 

Draft  of  a  Bill  to  enable  the  trustees  of  certain  Endowed  Schools  more  effectually 

to  execute  their  trusts. 

Preamble, — Whereas  provision  has  been  made  by  Her  Majesty's  royal  predeces- 
sors, and  by  private  benefactions  and  otherwise,  for  the  endowment  of  schools  in 
numerous  parishes  throughout  England  and  Wales : 

And  whereas,  from  want  of  power  in  the  trustees  of  such  schools  to  execute  their 
trusts  in  an  efficient  manner,  or  to  adapt  the  regulations  of  an  old  fcmndation  to 
the  usages  and  wants  of  modern  times,  the  charitable  intentions  of  founders  and 
benefactors  are  in  many  instances  entirely  frustrated,  find  in  others  imperfectly 
•carried  out ;  and  it  is  expedient  that  in  cases  where  the  endowment  is  of  small 
amount,  the  trustees  should  be  enabled  to  remedy  abuses,  and  to  make  alterations, 
so  as  to  render  the  funds  at  their  disposal  available  as  far  as  possible  for  the  pro- 
motion of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education  : 

I.  Secretary  for  Home  Department  to  appoint  District  School  Commissioners  for 
■each  Archdeaconry. — Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
"with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temp^^ral,  and  CVmimons, 
in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1848,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Home 
Department  for  the  time  being,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  nominate  and  ap- 

*point  from  time  to  time,  under  his  hand,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  her  successors,  a  conmiission  of  education  in  each  archdeaconry  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  :  such  commission  to  consist  of  the  anrhdcaeon  of  the  ar(;hdea- 
conrv  for  the  time  being,  or  some  other  clergyman  recommended  by  the  bishop  of 
the  iiocese  within  wliich  the  archdeaconry  is  locally  situate,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools  for  the  time  being  (acting  under  the  order  of  council,  dated 
the  10th  of  August,  1840),  and  a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  for  the  district;  who 
shall  be  called  the  District  School  Commissioners  for  the  Archdeaconry  in  respect 
of  which  tliey  shall  be  appointed. 

II.  Commissioners  to  inspect  Schools  (ndowed  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £,'200 
a  year,  except  Dissenting  Schools. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  Commissioners 
appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  empowered,  as  they  see  fit, 
upon  giving  one  week's  previous  notice  in  writing  to  the  master  or  mistress,  to  in- 
spect any  endowed  school,  by  whomsoever  founded  or  endowed,  whereof  the  whole 
revenues  do  not  on  an  average  of  the  three  preceding  years  exceed  in  each  year 
the  sum  of  £200,  except  such  schools  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  the  education 
of  persons  of  religious  denominations  dill'ering  from  the  Church  of  England  as 
■by  law  established ;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  be  and  are  hereby  required 
to  call  a  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  trustees  of  such  school,  and  to  inc^uire  into  the 
sources  from  which  the  funds  of  the  school  arise,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  appropriated,  to  call  for  papers,  to  examine  witnesses,  or  to  inquire  into 
jAuy  particulars  which  the  said  commissioners  may  ibiiik  il  uevicssacv'^  ^i  vi^^YC^VAa 

n  the  discbarge  of  their  duties  to  ascertain. 
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III.  Powers  of  Commissioners  to  regulate  Schoolsy  with  assent  of  Trustees^  and 
Visitor,  if  any, — And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  said  commissioners  shall  further  be 
and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  propose  to  the  said  trustees  any  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  the  said  school,  and  the  better  regulation  thereof,  and  for  letting 
and  managing  the  lands  and  other  property  of  such  school,  and  for  the  better  ap- 
propriation of  its  funds  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  for  the  union  of  such 
school  with  any  other  endowed  schools  situate  in  the  same  district,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  masters  or  the  master  of  any  such  school  or  united 
schools,  or  for  any  such  matters  respectively  as  the  said  commissioners  shall  see  fit; 
and  such  scheme,  if  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  and  by  the  visitors, 
if  any,  to  be  testified  in  writing  under  their  hands  respectively,  shall  bo  signed  by 
all  the  said  commissioners,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  in  law  as  if  it  had  form- 
ed part  of  the  trusts  created  or  4eclared  by  the  deed,  decree  of  any  coiu't,  order  of 
commissioners,  or  other  instrument  under  which  such  school  had  theretofore  been 
carried  on :  Provided  alwavs,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  commission- 
crs,  by  any  such  scheme,  to  vary  in  any  respect  the  regulations  contained  in  any 
original  deed,  decree,  order,  or  other  instrument  with  reference  to  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  master  or  scholars  of  any  school :  Provided  also,  that  the  said  scheme 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  same  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  Chancery  ;  and  that 
it  shall  nut  be  so  enrolled  until  two  calendar  months  after  it  has  been  affixed  to 
the  door  of  the  parish  church,  and  duly  advertised  in  some  newspaper  published 
in  the  county  wherein  the  said  school  is  locally  situated,  and  if  within  tlie  bills  of 
mortality,  then  in  the  London  Gazette,  so  that  any  party  or  parties  who  may  con- 
sider themselves  aggrieved,  may  have  opportunity  of  stating  their  objections ;  and 
the  said  conmiissioncrs  shall  hear  all  such  objections  as  shall  be  made  to  tliem  iu 
writing,  v,ith  the  signature  of  the  parties  objecting,  and  if  they  consider  the  same 
to  be  valid,  shall  stay  proceedings,  and  with  such  apj)robation  of  the  visitor  and 
trustees  aforesaid,  revise  and  amend  their  scheme,  and  shall  advertise  the  same  as 
amended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  scheme,  and  such  original  or  amend- 
ed scheme,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  enrolled  bv  the  said  commissioners  with  all 
convenient  speed  after  the  expiration  of  two  calendar  months  from  the  advertising 
thereof  respc(;tiv(;ly  ;  Provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commis- 
sioners for  the  time  being,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  and  of  the 
Tisitor,  if  any,  of  any  such  school,  to  amend  their  scheme  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
€uch  amendments  shall  be  advertised  and  enrolled  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  after 
enrolment  have  thtf  same  force  in  law  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  the  original 
scheme. 

IV.  E.rpcnses  to  he  defrayed  hij  Committee  of  Education. — And  be  it  enacted. 
That  any  expenses  incurred  by  tlie  commissioners  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Cora- 
inittee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  out  of  any  moneys  at  their  disj)Osal:  Pro- 
Tided  alwjiys,  that  no  expenses  shall  be  allowed  but  those  of  travelling,  and  of  ad- 
vertising and  enrolling  any  scheme  :  Provided  also,  that  the  sum  allowed  for  tra- 
velling expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  ordinary  allowance  made  to  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools,  and  that  the  fee  charged  at  the  enrolment  oiiice  for  the 
enrolment  of  anv  scheme  or  amended  scheme  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  sum  of 
20.9. 

V.  Commissioner  of  Banhruptcy  to  attend  on  settling  schemes. —  And  be  it  fiir- 
thcr  enacled,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  to 
attend  t}ie  meetings  of  the  commissioners  for  the  inspection  of  any  school,  or  con- 
ferring with  the  trustees  or  managers  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  suflicient  if  the  other 
two  commissioners  attend  for  such  purposes  ;  but  the  commissioner  of  bankruptcy 
shall  be  in  all  cases  present  at  the  meetings  at  which  objections,  to  any  scheme 
shall  be  heard,  or  at  which  any  scheme  shall  finally  be  determined  upon. 

VI.  Power  of  Co)n7nissioners  to  appoint  Trustees  in  certain  cases. — And  be  it 
further  enacted.  That  if  in  any  case,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  commis- 
sioners, owing  to  the  death,  removal,  or  neglect  of  parties,  or  any  other  cause, 
there  are  no  parties  claiming  to  be  trustees  of  an  endowed  school,  or  if  diverse 
parties  claiming  to  be  such  trustees,  shall  all  of  them  agree  to  refer  their  respec- 
tive claims  to  the  decision  of  .the  said  commissioners,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  llie 
cowniissiouers  to  appoint  proper  persons  to  be  trustees,  or  to  determine  who  are 

the  trustees  of  such  schools  respectively,  and  also  in  aw^  c^^s^i  wVti^  ^xwYaviXi-  shall 
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not  hare  been  made  by  tbe  founder  or  otbenvise,  for  perpetiiatin<j  the  appoint- 
ment of  trustees,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  by  any  scheme 
signed  by  them,  ihe  said  commissioners,  and  to  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
▼isitor,  if  any,  and  to  be  advertised  and  enrolled  in  manner  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, to  provide  for  the  due  appointment  of  trustees,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
such  appointment. 

VII.  Power  to  enroll  Deeds  after  six  months,  on  certificate  of  Comynissioners  of 
mistake. — ^And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  ciises  where  a  deed  conveyinj^  a  site 
to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  a  school,  or  residence  for  the  master  or  mistress,  has 
been  duly  executed,  but  has  not  been  enrolled  in  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Clian- 
cery  within  the  time  required  by  law,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commission- 
ers, after  due  inquiry,  to  certify,  that  the  parties  to  the  deed  did  not  intentionally 
omit  to  enrol  it,  witli  the  view  of  rendering  it  invalid,  and  any  such  deed  may  be 
enrolled  within  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  such  certificate,  and  shall 
thenceforward  be  as  valid  and  effectual  in  law  as  if  it  had  been  enrolled  within  six 
calendar  months  after  the  time  when  it  was  originally  executed :    and  the  powers 
of  the  commissioners  under  this  clause  shall  extend  to  unendowed  as  well  as  to 
endowed  schools. 

VIII.  Special  Commissioners  for  Dissenting]/  Schools. — And  be  it  further  en- 
acted. That,  in  the  case  of  schools  endowed  solely  for  the  education  of  persons  of 
some  religious  denomination  differing  in  doctrine  or  discipline  from  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established.  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  for  the  time  being  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  any  person  connected  with  any  religious  denomination  whose  tenets 
are  taught  in  any  such  school,  to  nominate  and  appoint,  by  writing  under  his 
hand,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  and  her  successors,  a  commissioner 
of  bankruptcy  for  the  district  within  which  the  school  is  locally  situated,  any  in- 
spector employed  by  the  Committee  of  Pri\'y  Council  on  Education  to  inspect 
British  and  Foreign  schools,  and  any  competent  person  selected  by  Her  Majesty's 
said  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  from  the  religious  de- 
nomination with  which  the  school  or  schools  in  respect  of  which  application  shall 
be  made  was,  and  is,  or  are  connected,  to  be  special  commissioners  imder  this  act 
for  such  school  or  schools :  and  such  last  mentioned  commissioners  shall,  in  respect 
only  of  the  schools  for  which  they  shall  be  appointed,  possess  the  same  powers  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  and  regulations  as  the  before-named  district 
commissioners :  and  all  the  matters  and  things  in  this  act  contained  with  reference 
to  the  acts,  proceedings,  and  expenses  of  such  district  commissioners  shall  apply 
to  the  acts,  proceedings,  and  expenses  of  the  commissioners  to  be  so  specially  ap- 
pointed as  aforesaid. 

IX.  Information  in  Chancery  to  he  speciaMy  certified. — ^And  be  it  enacted.  That 
no  infonnation  or  other  proceeding  in  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chancery 
shall  at  any  time  be  instituted  or  prosecuted  in  respect  of  any  matter  connected 
with  any  of  the  endowed  schools  which  the  district  or  special  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  have  inspected  and  regulated  as  aforesaid,  un- 
less it  shall  appear  to  the  court  by  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney-general  (or,  if 
tliat  office  be  vacant,  then  of  the  Solicitor-general)  for  the  time  being  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  her  successors,  that  the  fact  of  the  said  commissioners  having  inspected 
and  regulated  the  said  school  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  act  has  been  specially 
brought  to  his  notice,  and  that  he  nevertheless  considers  the  proposed  suit  or  pro- 
ceeding to  be  necessary  or  proper :  Provided  always,  that  such  certificate  shall  not 
be  required  in  respect  of  any  information  or  other  proceeding  now  pending  before 
thesaid  Court  of  vhancery  as  to  any  such  school. 

X.  Definition  of  Endowments. — ^And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  under  this  act  shall  (subject  to  the  limitation  herein 
contained  as  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  income)  extend  to  all  cases  in  which  any 
permanent  fund,  either  from  the  rents  of  land,  or  from  tithes,  or  from  personal 
estate,  or  any  other  source,  shall  have  been  in  any  manner  appropriated  for  esta- 
blishing or  maintaining,  or  for  assisting  in  the  establishing  or  maintaining  of  any 
school :  and  all  gifts  or  provisions  made  for  clothing  or  apprenticing  the  children, 
for  board  or  lodging,  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  such  sc\\oo\,  Yi\v%\.\v^t  \wvi\\i^'fci 
ia  the  original  eDdowmcnt  thereof  or  not,  shall  be  consideYe^  a;&  ^oimvcv^  ^^\\.  qH 
tbe  funds  of  such  school,  and  he  subject  to  the  powers  o£  ClcLe  saii^  coTSxm\^€\QTkS«u 
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XI.  Interpretation  Clause, — And  be  it  enacted,  That  bj  the  words  "  Trustees  of 
any  School,  in  this  act,  shall  be  intended  the  persons  for  the  time  bein^  hayings 
de  facto  the  actual  administration  of  the  funds  and  the  management  of  the  schoS 
Tespectirely ;  and  if  such  duties  be  separated,  then  the  concurrence  of  a  separate 
xnajoritj  of  the  persons  exercising  such  duty  shall  be  required  in  all  cases  where 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  trustees  is  required  by  this  act :  and  that  where 
the  *'  master  of  a  school"  [is  named  in  this  act,  paid  teachers  of  all  descriptions 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  included. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SCHEME  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  **  Suggestions  for  a  Plan  of  National  Education,"  are  put 
forth  by  a  clergyman,  who  has,  at  all  events,  as  much  knowledge  as  any 
person,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case  ;  in  the  hopes  of  leading  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  and  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  forming  an  As- 
sociation for  carrying  out  this  plan,  or  any  modification  of  it  which 
might  seem  to  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  Church- 
men and  Dissenters.  Any  observations  or  suggestions  from  persons  of 
experience  in  educational  matters  would  be  gladly  received.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  some  decided  steps  must  be  taken,  and  that  very  soon.  Many 
of  the  clergy  in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  well  nigh  in  despair,  and 
feel  strongly  that,  unless  some  source  for  obtaining  funds  be  found,  which 
they  know  not  of,  several  of  their  schools  must  be  closed,  and  yet  they 
really  require  three  times  as  many  schools  as  they  have  at  present  open. 

The  Abandonment  of  Voluntary  Aid  in  support  of  National  Education  being  only  a 
question  of  Time  ;  the  following  Considerations  are  addressed  to  the  Friends  of  ReH- 
gious  Education. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  poor  must  be  educated  ;  and  yet  is  well 
known  that  there  are  i^st  masses  of  the  people  who  continue  fearfully  uneducated,, 
who  have  not  the  means  of  pi-oviding  a  good  education  for  themselves,  and  for 
whom  the  requisite  education  must  be  provided  either  by  voluntary  benevolence 
or  at  the  cost  of  the  countrv. 

It  is  to  voluntary  eflfort,  however,  that  we  must  attribute  the  importance  which  is 
now  attached  to  religious  aud  useful  education ;  and  in  the  numerous  schools 
erected,  and  in  some  degree  supported,  by  voluntary  contributions,  we  behold  not 
merely  what  ma^  be  done,  but  what  really  has  been  done,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
benevolent. 

Nevertheless,  voluntary  liberality,  however  useful  it  has  been,  or  may  continue 
to  be,  in  supporting  educational  associations,  in  promoting  the  erection  of  schools  in 
various  localities,  and  in  providing  for  their  substantial  and  convenient  repair,  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  of  national  education,  so  far  as  to 
supply  a  steady  and  sufficient  support  for  the  numerous  schools  already  erected. 
Wherefore,  if  the  poor  must  be  educated ;  if  a  due  attention  to  their  education  be 
a  most  important  element,  not  only  of  state  policy,  but  also  of  true  philanthropy 
and  religion  ;  aud  if  It  be  found  in  practice  that  the  present  government  schemes 
for  promoting  education  are  injuriously  dependent  upon  voluntary  co-operation 
to  render  them  effectual ;  and  if,  especially,  a  better  public  provision  is  already 
made  by  means  of  local  rates  for  the  education  of  the  children  .of  the  pauper  than 
for  those  of  the  industrious  operative,  then  the  support  of  daily  schools  for  the 
poor  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue  much  longer  dependent  upon  voluntaiy  aid, 
but  must  be  liberally  and  permanently  supported  out  of  some  public  resource.  In- 
deed it  is  quite  evident  to  the  majority  of  reflecting  persons,  who  consider  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country,  particularly  of  those  who  inhabit 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  that  either  the  national  education  must 
ere  long  be  undertaken  by  the  government  upon  some  comprehensive  scheme,  or 

THJi:  AOENCIES   AI.BE4DY    EMPLOYED    MUST   BE   l^^EOl X.I'E.l.Y   B.^MODELLED    AND 
JfADE  MUCH  MORE   £rF^CIEXT.      The  foUoWing  S\Xg^e%XV0\i^  Wfe^^^^\«,^^\ft^^ 
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friends  of  religions  education,  with  a  view  to  point  out  some  common  gromids  upon 
which,  without  compromise  of  any  ^reat  priuci2>le,  they  may  co-operate  and  form 
associations,  to  urge  upon  parliament,  the  impoilauce  of  giving  eflcct  to  existing 
institutions,  and  of  thus  averting  the  confusion  which  must  ensue,  should  the  go- 
Temment  find  themselves  compelled  to  iutroduce  any  secularized  and  compre- 
Lensive  scheme  of  national  education. 

Manchester,  February  \st^  1848. 


SrOOESTIOXS    FOR     nENDKRINO     NATIONAL     EDUCATION     INDEPENDENT    01'   THE 
VOLUNTABY   SYSTEM,    >\nTIIOUT    I'llEJUDICi:     TO     THE    EXISTINd    IXSTITLTIONS, 
OR   TO    THE   ESTABLISHED    A(iENCIES    FOU    riJOMOTINO   EJ)LC  ATION'. 

1 .  Commissioners  of  education  to  be  appointed,  and  schools  for  the  poor  to  he 
free. 

2.  The  commissioners  to  have  charge  of  certain  districts,  luiions,  or  parishes. 

3.  Every  school  which  is  open  to  government  inspection  may^  uj)on  a])plicatiou 
of  the  committee  of  management,  and  on  the  appointment  of  a  certificated  teacher, 
be  declared  di  free  school,  and  he  aided  by  the  commissioners  accordingly. 

4.  No  school  shall  he  compelled  to  come  under  these  regulations  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  managing  committee ;  and  in  all  cases  the  commissioners  sliall  be 
precluded  from  interfering  with  the  school  management,  which  shall  be  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  deed  of  conveyance. 

5.  The  commissioners  shall  see  that  everj'  free  school  is  properly  provided  with 
teachers'  residences.     In  certain  cases,  temporary'  residences  to  be  provided. 

6.  The  commissioners  to  pay  annually  to  everv  teacher  in  a  free  school  the 
same  amount  as  he  or  she  may  have  obtained  from  the  government  on  a  certifi^ 
cate  of  merit. 

7.  The  maximum  number  of  scholars  to  be  received  into  any  school  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  principles  laid  down,  or  to  be  detennined  upon,  by  the  commit- 
tee of  privy  council ;  and  the  certificated  teachers  employed  shall  be  in  a  fixed 
ratio  to  the  number  oi  scholars  admitted. 

8.  The  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  send  into  the  school,  such  a  number 
of  poor  children,  free  of  all  expense,  as  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  admissible  therein ;  provided  only  that  no  child  shall  be  sent  into  any 
school  in  which  the  religion sii)rinciplts  inculcated  shall  be  such  as  his  parent  dis- 
approves. 

9.  The  remaining  one-third  of  the  number  to  be  admitted,  shall  be'  nominated 
hy  the  committee  of  management  of  the  school,  at  their  discretion,  and  also  be 
free. 

10.  A  quarterly  return  of  the  attendance  of  the  children  shall  be  made  to  the . 
commissioners  ;  and  such  children  as  have  been  absent  during  some  fixed  num- 
ber of  weeks  shall  be  struck  off  the  list,  and  be  required  to  obtain  a  new  order  of 
admission  before  their  attendance  can  l)e  allowed. 

11.  The  committee  of  n)anageinent  shall  receive  from  the  commissionci"s,  inde- 
pendently of  the  amount  paid  to  the  master,  two  shillinys  per  quarter  for  every 
girl  and  infant,  and  two  shillin</s  and  sixpence  per  quarter  for  every  boy  admitted 
into  their  school,  either  by  themselves  or  by  order  of  the  commissioners.  Out  of 
such  payment  all  necessary  school  books,  apparatus,  and  materials  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  all  expenses  for  warming  and  cleaning  the  schools  to  be  paid ;  the  sur- 
plus to  be  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  schcxd  as  an  augmentation  of  salarj'. 

12.  The  committee  of  management  shall  render  quarterly  accounts  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  manner  in  which  the  head-money  has  been  distributed ;  and 
such  account  shall  be  published  in  an  annual  report  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
district. 

13.  Persons  within  the  prescribed  districts  desirous  of  sending  their  children  to 
school,  shall  apply  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  or  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
district ;  stating  to  the  latter  the  particular  school  to  which  they  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  be  sent,  or  the  particular  religious  denomination  to  which  they  belong,  and 
furnishing  such  information  upon  a  prescribed  form,  respecting  their  need  of  a  free 
education  as  may  be  required. 
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14.  On  such  application,  the  commissioners  shall  immediately  adopt  efTectual 
means  for  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made,  and  if  the  ease  he 
suitable,  an  order  of  admission  shall  be  given  to  the  applicant. 

15.  Except  under  special  circumstances,  persons  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remove 
their  children  from  school  to  school,  unless  they  change  their  residence,  or  the 
government  inspector  has  made  an  official  report  unfavourable  to  the  school. 

16.  In  case  of  the  commissioners  refusing  to  grant  admission  to  any  school,  an 
appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  a  magistrate,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final. 

17.  The  commissioners  shall  be  allowed  a  salary,  and  be  appointed  to  their 
office  by  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  or  by  the  magistrates  assembled  in  quar- 
ter sessions  ;  by  whom  also,  for  sufficient  cause,  the  commissioners  may  be  super- 
sedcd. 

18.  The  funds  for  supporting  the  school  shall  be  raised  by  a  rate  upon  each 
county,  embracing  every  person  who  pays  poor's  rate  ;  such  rate  to  be  regulated 
by  the  demands  upon  the  district  commissioners,  and  to  be  fixed  by  the  magis- 
trates in  quarter  sessions. 

19.  The  fuuds  to  be  collected  and  managed  by  the  same  agency  as  the  present 
county  rate. 

20.  Whenever  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  into  schools  of  any  de- 
nomination shall  exceed  the  accommodation  provided  in  the  district,  it' shall  be 
certified  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  who  shall  im- 
mediately enter  into  correspondence  with  one  of  the  recognized  school  societies^ 
such  as  the  National  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Association,  the  Congregational  Union,  or  some  other,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
a  school  of  the  kind  and  size  required,  under  their  auspices,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  such  society. 

21.  In  the  erection  of  schools  for  the  poor,  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  the 
coimty  rate,  as  may  be  agreed,  shall  be  chargeable  with  one  half  the  expenses  of 
erection  ;  the  society  co-operating,  or  some  individuals  in  the  locality,  finding  the 
remainder ;  the  deeds  of  conveyance  to  be  drawn  up  under  the  mutual  sanction 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  education  societies,  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  with  like  provisions. 

22.  When  none  of  the  school  societies  will  render  their  assistance  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school  required,  it  shall  be  open  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  con- 
junction with  the  commissioners  of  the  district,  to  adopt  such  other  course,  either 
temporarily  or  otherwise,  as  the  emergency  of  the  case  may  render  necessary. 

23.  Nothing  in  these  provisions  shall  interfere  with  the  erection  of  independent 
schools  by  individuals  or  societies,  aided  by  government  grants,  as  at  the  present 
time. 


Xntelltgenfc. 


Cambridge.  Previous  Examination. — 
Notice  has  been  given,  that  the  following 
will  be  the  subjects  of  examination  in  the 
last  week  of  the  Lent  Term,  1849  :— 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

2.  Paley's  Evidences. 

3.  The  Old  Testament  History. 

4.  Last  Book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

5.  Virgil.    iEneid  H. 

TVinity  CoUegCf  Glenalmond,  —  The 
friends  and  subscribers  to  this  new  and 
important  institution  will]  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  public  school  department  of  the 
College  vraa  re-opened  as  usual  with  the 
ceJebration  of  divine  service,  and  an  ear- 


nest and  impressive  address  from  the 
warden,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  ult.,  with- 
out the  withdrawal  of  a  single  boy,  and 
with  a  large  addition  to  the  former  number 
of  students,  some  of  whom  have  travelled 
even  at  this  season  of  the  year  from  be- 
yond Inverness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
Devonshire  on  the  other.  This  fact  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  to  the  injurious  reports 
which  have  been  circulated  respecting  the 
college,  no  weight  whatever  has  been  at- 
tached by  those  who  are  most  concerned  in 
the  right  administration  of  it,  and  who  are 
most  likely  to  know  the  truth.  The  same 
fact  also  fully  justifies  the  silence  which  has 
heen  mtanX.'axut^  b^  IVv^  i^ardeu,  notwith- 
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ttanding  the  ^ide  and  busy  circulation  of 
those  reports Jand  proves  that  he  has  judged 
"Wisely  in  considering  that  such  charges 
"would  be  best  refuted  by  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  by  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
those  who  placed  him  in  his  office,  rather 
than  by  entering  upon  a  newspaper  con- 
troversy with  persons  who  are  no  judges 
of  high -principled  conduct,  and  whom  no 
explanations  therefore  can  really  satisfy. 
A  letter  which  has  appeared  in  one  of  the 
London  papers,  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
warden,  was  not,  we  understand,  written 
by  him.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that,  dur- 
ing the  vacation,  letters  have  been  received 
from  every  one  of  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians, who  have  boys  at  the  college,  testi- 
fying in  the  highest  possiljle  terms  their 
thankfulness  for  the  benefits  which  their 
sons  have  already  received,  and  their  entire 
confidence  in  the  system,  both  religious 
and  scholastic,  which  the  warden  has  es- 
tablished, and  administered  hitherto  to 
their  perfect  satisfaction. 

Inspectors  of  Schools. — Her  Majesty  in 
Council  has  been  pleased,  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to 
appoint  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Brook- 
field,  M.A.,  to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools  in  England,  vice  the 
Venerable  John  Allen,  now  Vicar  of  Frees 
and  Archdeacon  of  Salop ;  and  also  to  ap- 
point Jelinger  C.  Symons,  Esq.  to  be  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Examination  of  National  Schoolmasters. 
—The  first  general  examination  of  national 
schoolmasters,  who  are  candidates  for  cer- 
tificates under  the  minutes  of  August  and 
December,  1846,  will  be  held  in  Easter 
week  at  some  central  place  in  each  inspec- 
tion district.  The  examination  of  candi- 
dates will  extend  to  the  subjects  contained 
in  the  first  of  the  two  following  schedules. 
The  second  schedule  contains  other  sub- 
jects, to  which  on  the  application  of  the 
candidate  for  the  middle  or  higher  class 
certificate,  the  examination  may  be  ex- 
tended. This  latter  schedule  is  intended 
to  afford  candidates  an  opportunity  to 
prove  the  range  of  their  acquirements  in 
subjects  on  which  they  will  not  be  requir- 
ed to  be  examined  for  the  third  or  lowest 
class  certificate. 

"  First  Schedule. — In  this  schedule  the 
standard  of  acquirements  for  the  third 
certificate  should  correspond  to  that  of 
students  who  have  completed  one  year's 
course  of  instruction  in  the  training  schools 
under  inspectors,  as  reported  in  the  ap- 
pendices to  their  lordships'  minutes: — 
religious  knowledge  (in  the  Church  of 
England  schools)  ;  Engliah  gnmmar ;  pa- 


raphrase of  some  passage  from  an  English 
author;  English  history;  geography — des- 
criptive, physical,  historical  (of  the  British 
empire) ;  popular  astronomy  ;  book-keep- 
ing; geometry;  elements  of  mechanics; 
mensuration  ;  land  surveying ;  levelling ; 
algebra;  composition  of  the  notes  of  a 
lesson ;  original  essay  on  a  subject  con- 
nected with  the  art  of  teaching. 

**  Second  Schedule. — Subjects  to  which 
examination  may  be  extended  on  the  re- 
quest of  a  candidate  for  the  higher  classes 
of  certificates  :  —  Vocal  music;  drawing 
from  models ;  history  and  etymology  of 
the  English  language ;  modern  history ; 
modern  languages ;  Roman  history;  Greek 
history;  physical  sciences  ;  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  ;  Latin ;  Greek. 

The  Great  Seal. — The  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  contains  the  following 
summary  pedigree  and  account  of  the 
education  of  the  holders  of  the  Great  Seal 
since  that  office  was  exclusively  occupied 
by  laymen,  namely,  after  the  retirement  in 
1625  of  the  last  .clerical  Lord  Keeper,  Bi- 
shop Williams : — 

Coventry — was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  heir  to  a  hand- 
some fortune.     Oxford. 

Finch — son  of  an  eminent  barrister — 
one  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished /ff//it72e 
de  la  robe.  No  University  mentioned  either 
here  or  in  Collins. 

Littleton — a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
great  Chief  Justice — son  of  a  Welsh  Judge 
and  heir  to  a  good  estate.     Oxford. 

Lane — of  obscure  origin — neither  pedi- 
gree nor  place  of  education  ascertained. 

Whitelocke  —  only  son  of  an  eminent 
and  wealthy  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Oxford. 

Herbert — son  and  heir  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman of  noble  descent.  English  univer- 
sity. 

Clarendon — son  and  heir  of  a  consider- 
able squire,  and  nephew  of  a  Chief  Justice. 
Oxford. 

Shaftesbury — born  to  a  baronetcy  and 
8,000/.  a  year — an  immense  fortune  two 
centuries  ago ;  an  Earl  and  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter before  he  became  Chancellor.    Oxford. 

Bridgeman — son  to  a  bishop,  and  heir  to 
a  fortune.    Cambridge. 

Nottingham — son  and  heir  of  an  emi- 
nent and  wealthy  barrister,  who  was  Re- 
corder of  London  and  brother  to  Lord 
Keeper  Finch,    Oxford. 

Guildford — second  son  of  the  heir  to  a 
barony  —  but  began  the  world  in  great 
poverty,  and  in  his  rise  to  the  Seal  owed 
little  or  nothing  to  his  birth.     Cambridge. 

Jeffreys  —  the  younger  son  of  a  poor 
Welsh  gentleman,  who  wished  to  bind  him 
apprentice  to  a  shopkeeper.  No  public 
school  nor  nnvversity* 
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Maynard— eldest  son  of  a  considerable 
squire.    Oxford. 

Trevor — second  son  of  a  very  poor  Welsh 
gentleman,  but  nearly  related  to  Jeffreys. 
No  public  school  nor  university. 

Somers — son  of  a  country  solicitor — no 
public  school  nor  university. 

Wright — son  of  an  obscure  clergyman. 
Cambridge. 

Cowper — heir  to  a  baronet  of  good  es- 
tate.    No  public  school  nor  university. 

Harcourt  —  heir  to  a  very  honourable 
family,  but  miserably  impoverished  through 
the  civil  wars.     Oxford. 

Macclesfield — ^  could  not  distinctly  tell 
whether  he  had  a  grandfather ;  **  his  father 
a  country  solicitor.  No  public  school  nor 
university. 

King — son  of  a  provincial  shopkeeper. 
Leyden. 

Talbot — eldest  son  of  a  bishop  of  noble 
descent.     Oxford. 

Hardwicke — "  son  of  a  small  attorney  at 
Dover,  of  respectable  character,  but  in  very 
narrow  circumstances."  Never  at  public 
school  nor  university. 

Northington — heir  to  a  genteel  family, 
but  the  estate  grievously  encumbered.  Ox- 
ford. 

Camden — his  father  was  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice, but  died  poor  when  he  was  only  ten 
years  of  age.    Cambridge. 

*'  Charles  Yorke,  the  second  son  of  the 
great  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  born  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1723,  in  a  splendid  man- 
sion in  Great  Ormond-street.  His  father, 
then  attorney-general,  and  making  a  larger 
income  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
an  English  barrister,  continued  nearly  forty 
years  afterwards  to  fill  the  highest  offices 
of  the  law,  accumulating  immense  wealth, 
and  able  to  make  a  splendid  provision  for 
all  the  members  of  his  family.  Yet  Charles, 
even  under  the  enervating  influence  of  a 
sinecure  place  which  was  conferred  upon 
him — from  a  noble  love  of  honourable  dis- 
tinction, exerted  himself  as  strenuously  and 
perseveringly  as  if,  being  the  son  of  a  poor 
Scotch  clergyman,  who  could  give  him 
nothing  beyond  a  good  education,  he  had 
depended  entirely  on  his  own  exertions 
for  his  bread,  and  for  his  position  in  the 
world."— Vol.  v.,  367.     Cambridge/' 

Bathurst — second  son  of  an  eminent 
politician  created  an  Earl,  whose  coronet 
eventually  descended  to  him  long  after  he 
had  won  for  himself  the  barony  of  Apsley. 
Oxford. 

Thurlow — son  and  grandson  of  a  country 
cleigyman,  could  carry  his  descent  no 
higher— rused  to  say  among  fine  people 
that  he  "believed  the  founder  of  the  family 
was  a  carter.     Cambridge. 

Loughborough — son  of  a  Scotch  Judge, 
and  heir  to  a  smaU  estate.    Edinburgh. 
Erskine — third  son  of  a  very  poor  ScotcYi 


Earl;  entered  at  Cambridge  in  hii  2tfth 
year;  may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly 
self  educated. 

Eldon — younger  son  of  a  prOTincbl 
tradesman.    Oxford. 

Thus,  out  of  thirty  Chancellors  or  Lord 
Keepers,  scarcely  twenty  had  had  "  a  re- 
gular gentleman's  education."  By  way 
of  completing  the  list,  the  writer  after- 
wards mentions  the  three  illustrious  suc- 
cessors of  Eldon;  thus— 

Lyndhurst — son  of  a  celebrated  Royil 
Academician.    Cambridge. 

Brougham — representative  of  a  very  an- 
cient and  honourable  family,  but  inherit- 
ing a  diminished  estate.    Edinburgh. 

Cottenham — second  son  of  an  eminent 
physician,  who  rose  to  a  baronetcy,  of 
which  the  lord  chancellor  is  now  heir  pre- 
sumptive.   Cambridge. 

Head  Mastership  of  Birmingham  School, 
—There  were  1 7  candidates,  but  of  these 
the  claims  of  only  three — viz.,  the  Rev. 
S.  J.  Rigaud,  M.A.,  senior  assistant-master 
of  Westminster  School;  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Gifford,  M.A.,  Second  Master  of  Shrews- 
bury School ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  E.  L.  Cot- 
ton, M.A.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Rugby 
School,  were  submitted  to  the  ballot.  Mr. 
Gififord  was  duly  elected.  He  is  a  member 
of  St.  John's  College,  15th  Wrangler, 
Senior  Chancellor's  Medallist,  and  brack- 
eted Senior  Classic,  1843. 

Liverpool  Blue  Coat  Brotherly  Society.-^ 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Ninth 
Annual  Report  of  this  unassuming  but 
highly  useful  society,  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who  know  that  education 
has  to  do  with  far  more  than  mere  school 
instruction.  It  would  be  well  if  there 
were  such  a  "  brotherly  society"  in  con- 
nection with  every  charity  and  parochial 
school  in  the  country.  The  address  of 
the  secretary  is  *'Mr.  Archibald  Irwin, 
57,  Great  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool." 

"  The  objects  contemplated  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  society,  viz.,  an  active  and 
continued  superintendence  of  the  boys  who 
leave  the  school,  during  the  period  of  their 
apprenticeship,  have  been  fully  carried  out 
during  the  last  as  in  former  years,  and  with 
the  same  gratifying  results.  The  reports 
of  the  general  conduct  of  the  boys  have 
been  a  source  of  much  congratulation  to 
the  visiters  at  their  monthly  meetings, 
presenting  as  they  do  an  almost  uniform 
aspect,  and  that  of  the  most  favourable 
nature,  for,  with  the  exception  of  two  in- 
stances of  slight  misconduct,  their  be- 
haviour has  been  of  a  most  commendable 
character,  and  such  as  could  be  most  de- 
sired. 

"The  erertlons  of  the  visiters  are  di- 
rected to  XYiiee  ^qyoXa,  \%X.,  \.q  ^A^X^ibXN^^t 
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boys  are  tttentfve  to  their  business  tnd 
obedient  to  their  employers;  2nd,  that 
that  they  conduct  themselves  with  pro- 
priety at  their  own  homes ;  and  3rd,  that 
they  regularly  attend  Church  on  the  Lord's 
day.  These  points,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  have  been  constantly  kept  in 
yiew ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
in  many  instances  the  visiter  is  the  only 
friend  the  boy  has,  either  to  encourage 
him  by  his  kindness  to  persevere  in  his 
duty,  or  to  guard  him  by  his  advice  from 
the  paths  of  error ;  it  will  at  once  be  ac- 
knowledged,  that  the  office  is  one  of  some 
importance,  involving  as  it  does  a  great 
responsibility,  and  a  devotion  to  the  cause 
which  no  other  circumstances  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  or  interrupt. 

"The  visiters  hitherto  have  zealously 
and  efficiently  discharged  their  duty,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  an 
unabated  continuance  of  their  exertions. 

"  The  number  of  boys  who  have  left  the 
school  since  the  society  commenced  ope- 
rations is  411 .  Of  this  number  many  have 
served  a  faithful  apprenticeship,  and  are 
now  members  of  this  society ;  some  few 
have  left  the  town  ;  and  the  remainder  are 
under  the  care  of  the  visiters.  The  aver- 
age number  visited  monthly  throughout 
the  year  is  130. 

"The  visiters  desire  to  express  to  the 
employers  of  the  boys  their  deep  sense  of 
the  kindness  with  which  they  have  always 
been  received,  and  their  ready  concurrence 
in  the  objects  of  the  society ;  and  they 
trust,  with  God's  blessing,  to  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  mutual  good  understand- 
ing, and  that  their  exertions  may  tend  to 
the  interest  of  the  employers,  the  lasting 
benefit  of  the  boys,  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
school. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  society  respectfully 
submit  their  labours  to  the  trustees,  as  a 
sincere,  though  feeble  expression  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  favours  conferred  upon 
themselves  whilst  in  the  school,  thankfully 
acknowledging  the  countenance  and  assist- 
ance which  the  society  has  always  received 
from  them,  and  pledging  themselves  to  ad- 
ditional exertions,  humbly  hoping  that 
their  endeavours  may  prove  beneficial  to 
the  objects  of  their  care,  and  acceptable  to 
their  patrons." 

The  Swinton  Industrial  Schools  for  pau- 
per children  were  visited  by  the  Manches- 
ter guardians  last  week.  The  party  first 
proceeded  to  a  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
where  they  found  a  number  of  juvenile 
tailors,  busily  engaged  in  making  up  dress- 
es, to  be  worn  by  themselves  and  other 
boys  in  the  school.  The  room  and  its  in- 
mates were  alike  exemplary  for  cleanliness 
and  neatness ;  the  lads  appeared  to  work 
with  great  dexterity  and  alacrity,  and  the 


evidences  of  their  skill  in  the  shape  of  gar* 
ments  made  up  by  them,  which  were  exhi- 
bited, were  of  the  nost  creditable  descrip- 
tion. In  the  next  room  23  lads  were  at 
work  making  and  repairing  clogs  and  shoes. 
There  are  altogether  46  boys  in  the  school 
who  receive  instruction  in  this  branch  of 
industry;  one-half  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  evening.  The  principal  part 
of  these  are  thus  occupied  for  three  hours 
in  the  day,  but  some  for  4^  hours.  They 
make  all  the  clogs  required  in  the  esta- 
blishment, and  mend  all  the  shoes ,  they 
only,  however,  make  a  sufficient  number 
of  shoes  to  give  them  the  necessary  amount 
of  practice  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  Their 
expertness,  the  hearty  good  will  with  which 
they  worked,  and  the  excellent  character  of 
their  workmanship,  were  sufficient  proofs 
of  the  success  of  the  system  pursued  at 
these  schools  in  reclaiming,  and  imbuing 
with  habits  of  industry  and  application, 
those  whose  previous  course  of  life,  and 
the  circumstances  to  whose  influence  they 
had  been  exposed,  must  have  tended  to 
produce  in  them  dispositions  the  most  op- 
posite. The  kitchen  in  which  the  child- 
ren's food  is  cooked,  contains  four  large 
boilers,  each  capable  of  containing  100 
gallons,  in  which  the  food  is  prepared  by 
steam ;  there  are  also  hot  hearths  and 
other  conveniences.  The  girls  here  assist, 
and  are  instructed  in  the  various  house- 
hold operations  necessary  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  the  meals.  That  the 
time  thus  spent,  the  instruction  thus  re- 
ceived, and  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
regularity  which  the  children  cannot  fail 
to  imbibe  here,  are  calculated  to  exert  the 
most  powerful  influence  upon  the  future 
happiness  and  comfort  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
when  we  consider  how  much  of  the  po- 
verty, misery,  and  domestic  discord  of  the 
working  classes  are  due  to  their  total  igno- 
rance of  household  economy.  The  girls 
also  assist  in  washing,  ironing,  and  getting 
up  the  clothes  of  themselves  and  other  in- 
mates of  the  school.  The  dining  hall  is 
calculated  to  accommodate  1,200  children^ 
who  are  seated  on  benches,  ranged  in  rows, 
with  a  narrow  shelf  running  in  front  of 
each  bench,  of  just  sufficient  width  to  al- 
low a  plate  being  placed  upon  it.  At  meals 
the  girls  occupy  one  side  of  the  hall  and 
the  boys  the  other.  The  infant  school  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
establishment.  There  are  at  present  about 
250  children  in  this  department.  The  walls 
of  the  room  are  hung  .with  prints  repre- 
senting various  animals  and  scenc^  from 
scripture  history,  which  are  used  in  in- 
structing the  children  in  these  branches 
of  knowledge,  both  before  and  after  they 
are  able  to  read.  The  children,  clad  in 
their  Sunday  cVolYiw,  \i€vc\^  ^^^X.'s^  o^ 
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benches  raised  one  above  the  other,  were 
put  through  various  physical  exercises, 
tending  to  give  freedom  and  strength  to 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  arms,  which 
they  performed,  at  a  signal  from  their 
master,  with  great  exactness  and  unifor- 
mity. The  master  then  proceeded  to  give 
them  an  "  object  lesson,"  taking  as  its 
subject  a  piece  of  glass.  Questions  as  to 
the  properties  of  this  substance  and  its 
uses  having  been  answered  with  great 
promptness  and  correctness  by  the  older 
pupils,  it  was  next  asked  whether  it  was 
universally  used ;  and  this  question  having 
been  answered  in  the  negative,  and  an  in- 
stance of  people  who  had  no  glass,  and 
were  obliged  to  use  wood  in  its  stead,  the 
Caribs,  having  been  given,  led  to  the  fur- 
ther query  why  this  people  were  without 
glass  ?  Because,  it  was  answered,  they  had 
no  money  with  which  to  buy  it,  could  not 
beg  it,  and  had  not  knowledge  enough  to 
make  it.  The  last  reason  furnished  an  op- 
portunity for  some  instruction  as  to  the 
misfortune  of  ignorance.  The  children 
were  then  asked  who  it  was  who  supplied 
them  with  knowledge,  and  having  replied, 
**  The  guardians  and  good  people  of  Man- 
chester ;"  they  were  further  questioned  as 
to  the  other  advantages  they  derived  from 
the  same  source,  which  they  described  to 
consist  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The 
lesson  was  terminated  at  this  point,  in 
consequence  of  the  short  time  that  could 
be  allotted  to  the  Inspection  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

Proposed  School,  to  be  called  James  Da- 
vies's  School. — The  character  and  history  of 
James  Davies,  the  good  old  schoolmaster  of 
Devauden,  have  already  been  made  known 
to  many  by  means  of  the  brief  memoir  of 
him  first  published  in  1823,  and  reprinted 
for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  in  1839.  The  following  letter, 
written  by  himself  at  the  request  of  the 
clergyman  of  his  parish,  will  explain  his 
present  intentions,  and  the  motives  by 
which  he  is  actuated,  in  a  far  more  affect- 
ing manner  than  any  detailed  account  of 
them  which  might  be  drawn  up  by  another : 
"  Devauden  School,  Nov.  dOth,  1847. 

"  Reverend  Sir, — You  wish  to  know  why 
I  should  have  a  desire  to  leave  Devauden, 
and  most  gladly  will  I  acquaint  you  with 
every  circumstance  respecting  it.  I  was  at 
Llangattock  Lingoed  in  the  beginning  of 
last  September,  with  bibles,  testaments, 
and  prayer-books,  to  give  to  the  poor  cot- 
tagers of  that  parish ;  and  very  much  was 
I  distressed  to  see  the  destitute  state  of  that 
place — no  minister  living  in  the  parish,  nor 
any  person  of  fortune  or  education;  no 
school ;  no  Sunday  school ;  no  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  the  poor  dear  children  to  know 
tAe  Saviour,  nor  impress  on  theh:  m'lndi 


their  duty  to  Almighty  God.  Irepreiented  4 
to  Archdeacon'Crawley,  how  much  a  school  * 
was  wanting  in  that  parish.  He  spoke  to  ^ 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Llanvib- 
angel  Court,  whose  brother  is  vicar  of  the 
parish.  He  said,  his  brother  and  himself 
would  do  anything  they  could  in  order  to 
forward  the  business.  I  proposed  to  Mr. 
Crawley,  that  if  a  school  should  be  built 
there,  so  that  there  might  be  a  pro- 
spect of  its  being  a  lasting  benefit  to  the 
place,  I  would  give  5/.  to  assist  in  the 
building;  and  I  would  come  and  do  tU 
I  could  to  teach  the  poor  children,  with- 
out any  salary  or  pay  whatever.  Mr. 
Crawley  wrote  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Rodney 
had  subscribed  10/.,  and  he  will  further 
give  as  much  timber  as  will  be  wanting  to 
build  a  school  and  a  house.  The  vicar  will 
give  10/.,  and  the  curate  5/.,  with  my  5/.^ 
and  what  may  be  had  from  the  school- 
building  societies  will  make  a  good  begin- 
ning. If  I  shall  leave  Devauden,  I  beg  to 
assure  you.  Sir,  and  every  other  person, 
that  all  I  have  in  view  is  to  make  myself 
useful,  and  endeavour  to  do  good  where  it  1 
is  so  much  wanting.  I  am  very  certain  I 
shall  put  myself  under  difficulties,  and  I 
shall  be  very  sorry  to  part  with  several 
kind  affectionate  children  I  have  in  school, 
and  I  shall  put  myself  out  of  the  way 
of  many  kind  .friends ;  but  if  the  Almigh- 
ty will  enable  me  to  do  good  in  ever 
so  small  a  measure,  it  will  be  to  tne  a  rich 
payment;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  my 
leaving  Devauden  will  make  room  for  some 
person  with  better  abilities,  and  better  edu- 
cated than  I  am,  and  who  will  do  more 
good  and  be  more  useful  than  ever  I  have 
been. 

"  I  remain.  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
James  Daviks.'* 
"  To  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Prosseb, 
Vicar  of  Newchurch." 
All  that  need  be  added  in  explanation  iS| 
that  the  good  old  man,  who  is  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  was  born  on  the  confines  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  now  purposes  to  close 
his  days;    and    that  whatever    sums  of 
money  be  collected  from  those  who  shall 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
pious  wishes,  will  be  expended  in  building 
and  endowing  James  Davies's  School  at 
Llangattock  Lingoed.   Seventy-five  pounds 
have  been  already  contributed. 

National  Philanthropic  Institution,'^A 
special  general  meeting  was  held  on  the 
19th  ult.  at  the  London  Tavern,  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  a  vacancy  in  the  list 
of  vice-presidents,  and  also  to  consider  a 
proposal  for  a  country  establishment  in 
connection  with  this  institution.  Mr.  W. 
Gladstone  took  the  chair,  and  proposed  the 
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who,  as  Lord  Sandon,  had  for  some  years 
been  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
late  earl.  The  resolution  was  carried,  and 
also  one  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ricar- 
dp  to  the  vacancy  in  the  committee  caused 
by  Lord  Harro why's  election. — Mr.  Ricar- 
do,  in  returning  thanks,  alluded  to  the 
other  object  of  the  meetings  and  hoped 
that,  in  their  new  project,  the  society 
would  consider  the  propriety  of  including 
in  their  object  not  only  children  who  had 
actually  become  criminals,  but  rather  to 
take  them  before  they  had  committed 
crime,  which  would  prevent  the  necessity 
of  taking  them  afterwards. — The  chairman 
said,  that  it  had  been  considered  that  if 
they  could  transfer  the  establishment  of 
the  society  to  the  country,  instead  of  Lon- 
don, it  would  be  a  material  assistance  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  objects.  They 
had  been  for  two  years  discussing  the  sub' 
ject,  and  had  drawn  up  a  summary  of  their 
view3,  which  would  be  at  once  read  to 
them. — Mr.  Paynter  said  that  the  great 
object  in  view  was  to  reform  the  boys  in 
their  establishment  more  completely  than 
was  possible  in  the  metropolis,  from  the 
evil  habits  and  evil  passions  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  to  instruct  them 
in  various  arts  and  callings;  and  those 
were  the  principal  reasons,  joined  to  the 
fact  of  the  land  the  society  at  present  held 
being  of  a  very  great  value,  which  induced 
the  committee  to  take  the  proposed  step— • 
being  one  that  had  been  suggested  by  an 
experiment  which  had  already  beensuccess- 
fnlly  made  in  France.  They  had  embodied 
their  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  resolution, 
which  was  to  the  effect :  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  establish  a  country  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  society ;  that  the  object 
should  be  as  now — for  the  reception  of 
children  of  criminal  habits,  or  who  were 
sufficiently  depraved  to  render  it  likely 
that  they  would  become  criminal.  They 
would  be  received  on  the  payment  of  jBaO 
from  government,  or  £16  from  private 
persons,  or  by  weekly  payments  by  their 
parents.  They  would  be  divided  into  se- 
parate families  of  40  each,  living  in  distinct 
houses,  with  a  master  and  his  wife  for  the 
instruction  of  each  family.  About  ten 
acres  of  ground  would  be  attached  to  each 
house.  The  dress,  food,  &c.,  of  the  boys 
would  be  regulated  on  strictly  economical 
principles.  They  would  eventually  be 
placed  out  in  situations  in  the  colonies, 
except  in  cases  were  the  parents  were  en- 
abled to  put  them  to  any  situations  at 
home.  The  occupations  which  they  would 
be  taught  would  be  principally  out-door 
and  agricultural  ones.  Every  boy  would 
be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  and 
tpecial  attention  would  be  paid  to  bis  re- 
iisious  instruction.    The  boys,  on  their 


first  admission,  would  be  placed  under 
the  more  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  chaplain,  and  for  this  purpose  would 
be  placed  in  an  initiatory  school,  from 
which  they  would  be  removed  into  other 
families  as  gradual  advances  were  made. 
The  institution  would  be  superintended 
by  the  chaplain  and  a  resident  director, 
who  was  to  be  responsible  to  the  commit- 
tee for  its  management.  Subscriptions 
would  be  immediately  raised  for  the  for- 
mation of  thi;  institution,  and  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose. — Mr.  Hayes 
seconded  the  adoption  of  the  proposal, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. — After  a 
few  observations  from  Mr.  Ricardo,  where- 
in he  again  urged  the  expediency  of  pre- 
venting crime  rather  than  curing  it,  and 
made  some  recommendations  for  the  more 
efiicicnt  working  of  the  institution,  which 
he  conceived  would  be  greatly  benefited 
if  the  boys  were  made  to  contribute  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  was  possible  towards 
their  own  support.  He  thought  that  the 
institution  should  be  in  alUespects  a  model 
one,  and  that  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  lost  of  making  it  complete  in  every  par- 
ticular. A  second  resolution  was  then 
passed,  ordering  that  the  first  should  be 
printed  and  the  committee  requested  to 
wait  on  merchants  and  bankers  to  obtain 
their  co-operation,  and  that  when  the 
amount  subscribed  should  reach  £3,000, 
the  necessary  steps  would  be  at  once  taken 
to  carry  out  the  end  proposed.  The  busi- 
ness then  closed. 

Parochial  S:hoolmasters  in  Scotland, — 
There  are  employed  throughout  the  entire 
of  Scotland  882  parochial  schoolmasters, 
710  of  whom  act  as  session  clerks,  426  as 
inspectors  of  poor,  193  as  collectors  of 
rates,  134  as  clerks  to  heritors,  266  per- 
form other  duties  of  a  public  or  private 
character;  and  the  total  emoluments  of 
these  officers,  together  with  the  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  duties,  amount 
to  £12,259  14j.  3d.  The  total  annual 
emolument  of  parochial  schoolmasters 
from  offices  other  than  that  of  school- 
master has  been  thus  classified : — Under 
£10,307;  £10  and  under  £20,  238;  £20 
and  under  £30,  119;  £30  and  under  ^£40, 
48;  £40  and  under  £50, 26;  £50  and  under 
£60,  15;  £60  and  upwards,  10.  All  the 
parochial  schoolmasters  in  Scotland  have 
certain  duties  to  perform  in  connection 
with  the  enrolment  of  voters  in  counties ; 
for  each  claim  they  receive  sixpence.   .  ^J, 

Betton's  Charity. ^It  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  annual  maintenance  of  church  schools 
for  the  poor  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  The  Ironmongers*  Company  are 
the  trustees  and  dvstilbvitow  of  the  fund* 
and  the  amount  to  be  wiuvx^W^  v^^otNaw^^^ 
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is  about  £5000.  In  the  apportionment  of 
the  charity  to  the  several  dioceses  regard 
is  to  be  had  '*  to  the  population,  to  the 
number  of  parishes  or  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tricts, and  to  the  number  of  schools  most 
proper  to  be  supported  and  assisted  in 
each  diocese,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the 
Charity  may  be  fairly  and  equally  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  kingdom."  By  the 
present  scheme  of  distribution  the  largest 
annual  sum  awarded  is  ;63G0  to  the  dio- 
cese of  London,  and  the  least  £80  to 
the  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  amount 
awarded  to  this  [Norwich]  diocese  is  £180. 
In  contemplation  of  changes  in  the  number 
and  territorial  extent  of  dioceses,  power  is 
given  to  the  Ironmongers*  Company  to 
effect  a  corresponding  change  in  the  ap- 
portionment as  often  as  circumstances  re- 
quire it.  No  annual  grant  is  to  be  less 
than  £5  or  more  than  £20.  Schools  for 
instruction  on  Sundays  only,  and  schools 
for  infants  under  seven  years  of  age,  are 
not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 


"Where  two  schools,  for  boys  and  girls  re- 
spectively,  are  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, and  are  intended  for  the  benefit  oi 
the  same  district,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  one  establishment.  The  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  further  lays  it  down» 
that  the  schools  especially  preferred  for 
assistance  shall  be  those,  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  both  on  Sundays  and  on  every 
day  throughott  the  week.  It  is  likewise 
decreed,  that  a  preference  shall  be  given 
to  the  claims  of  schools,  which  have  been 
recently  established,  where  the  difficulties 
incident  to  a  new  undertaking  are  still  to 
be  overcome.  A  month's  notice  of  every 
grant  proposed  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  due  conaideniF 
tion  will  be  given  to  every  communication 
from  their  lordshipe.  Applications  are  to 
be  addressed  to  S.  A.  Beck,  Esq.,  clerk  to 
the  Ironmongers'  Company,  Fenchurdi 
Street,  London.— -jRtfpor/  cf  Norwick  Dio- 
cuan  Society, 
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During  the  last  month  the  following  books  have  been  received : — 

A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  Education  in  Wales,  by  William  Williams,  Esq. 

pp.28.     {Ridgway.) 

A  Letter  on  Ireland,  to  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Sligo,  by  E.  N.  Hoare,  A.M.,  Dean 

of  Achonry.     pp.  36.     {Hodges  8f  Smith.) 
Classical  Texts,  "  Platonis  Menexenus.     Sophoclis  CEdipus  Tyrannus."     fParker.J 
A  Synopsis  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Christian 

Era.    pp.  .54.     (Bell.) 

Practical  English  Composition,  Part  I,  by  Richard  Hiley.  pp.  142.  {Longman  ^  Co,) 

Education  for  the  People,  Part  1,  by  Thomas  Jarrold,  M.D.    pp.  136.     {Ibid.) 

Chronicles  of  the  Charter-House,     8vo.  pp.  218.     {Bell.) 

The  Text  Book  of  Arithmetic,  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,    pp.  284.     {Rivingtons.) 

Manual  of  Arithmetic;  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,    pp.  44.     {Ibid.) 

Le9ons  Fran9ai8es  de  Literature  et  de  Morale.    12mo.  pp.  382.    {Re^e  8f  FUtcker.) 

Copy  Books,  Nos.  1  to  12,  by  George  Darnell.     {Grant  8f  Griffith.) 

Arithmetic  made  Intelligible  to  Children,  Parts  1  and  2^  by  George  Darnell,    pp.  168. 

{Ibid.) 
A  Key  to  Arithmetic,  Parts  1  and  2,  by  George  Darnell,  pp.  168.     {Ibid.) 
A  Short  and  Certain  Road  to  Reading,  by  George  Darnell,    pp.  144.     {Ibid.) 
Grammar  made  Intelligible  to  Children,  by  George  Darnell,    pp.  88.     {Ibid.) 
Sharpens  London  Magazine,  Part  28.     {Siarpe.)  - 
Caldwell's  Musical  Journal,  Part  7.     {Caldwell.) 
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Persons  into  whose  hands  this  Journal  may  come,  are  requested  to  make  it  known 
to  any  friends  who  may  be  likely  to  support  it.  Though  it  has  been  in  existence 
above  five  years,  it  is  comparatively  unknown.  Every  subscriber  gsdned  forwards  our 
aim,  and  increases  our  means  of  usefulness. 

To  those  who  are  living  in  distant  places,  the  stamped  edition  is  recommended. 
This  will  be  sent  regularly  by  the  publisher  to  parties  remitting  6s.  6d.  for  one  year's 
numbers,  in  advance.  Attention  to  this  is  requested,  because  an  account  cannot  he 
opened  for  so  small  a  sum. 

Advertisements  for  situations  and  fox  masters,  will  be  charged  at  a  reduced  price, 
namely  £ve  shillings. 
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A  LBTTER  TO  SIR  J.  T.  COLERIDGE,  KNT.  AND  JUDGE. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Malet,  Vicar  of  Ardeley,  Herts. 

Hon.  Sir. — ^Though  the  address  of  a  judge  at  assizes  is  made  to  the 
grand  jury,  yet  there  is  much  in  it  to  mdce  all  of  us  parochial  clergy  think 
over  the  matter,  and  ask — *'  Why  are  these  things  so  ?" 

In  such  an  address.  Sir,  you  said  not  long  ago,  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  crime  in  this  county,  and,'  that  it  was  the  duty  of  gentlemen  in  their 
position,  i.e.,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  to  regard  with  a  jealous  eye  every 
thing  that  looked  like  an  increase  of  crime,  endeavour  to  trace  it  to  its 
fionrce,  and  do  away  with'the  cause  of  it ;  you  expressed  your  opinion,  that 
nothing  would  be  found  more  effectual  to  this  end  than  improving  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people.  You  added,  that  it  was  found  that  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners  who  had  received  an  imperfect 
education,  but  the  returns  also  showed  that  there  were  very  few  prisoners 
indeed  who  had  received  what  might  be  termed  a  good  education.  From 
the  ages  of  the  prisoners  you  observed,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  education 
ought  not  to  end  with  childhood,  and  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  by 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  young  not  to  lose  sight  of  them  on  their  being 
released  from  their  more  immediate  care.  Finally,  you  showed,  that  for 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them 
an  education  founded  upon  and  combined  with  religion  in  every  part  of  it, 
and  to  keep  them  in  check  by  an  education  of  this  description  being  carried 
on  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  passions  are  most  warm,  and  most  require 
to  be  kept  under  subjection. 

The  grand  jury  were  then  discharged  to  perform  the  duties  required  of 
them  in  court ;  but  after  what  you  had  said,  they  must  have  felt  that  their 
duties  as  christian  gentlemen  were  to  extend  beyond  the  jury  room — even 
to  trace  the  source  of  the  increase  of  crime,  and  do  away  with  the  causes 
of  it.  Hard,  indeed,  would  be  the  task  of  the  grand  jury,  if  you  told  them 
to  purify  the  source  without  pointing  out  to  them  the  means  of  doing  so ; 
bnt  while  you  complain  of  the  bitter  water  you  show  them  the  healing  tree 
^"  sound  religious  education." 

The  mode  of  operation  which  you  recommend  must  be  doubly  estimable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  when  they  consider  that  it 
is  gathered  from  that  Word  which  makes  us  wise  unto  salvation.  The  Grreat 
Judge  of  all  has  said :  '*  Out  of  the  heart  (of  men)  proceed  evil  thoughts^ 
adulteries,  [fornications,  murders,  thefts,  covetousness,  false  witness,  blas- 
phemies." (Matt.  XV.  19.)  But  He  sent  forth  his  ministers,  saying,  "  Go 
ye  and  teach  all  people,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you."  And  this  teaching  was  to  be  continued 
after  them,  for  He  added  :  *'  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always^  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world."  As  then  this  Word  is  truth,  unless  there  be  this  kind  of 
teaching,  those  defilements  will  and  must  prevail  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
.'  For  diose  whom  you  immediately  addressed,  our  Church  prays  in  her 
lituiy,  that  they  may  be  endued  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understandings 
and  uiat  .they  may  ''  execute  justice,  and  maintain  truth."  In  order  to 
Maintain  truUi,  they  must,  according  to  the  above  quotation  from  holy 
writ,  maintain  an  ■  efficient  and  sufficient  ministry  of  Christ's  church,  and 
take  measures  for  the  training  up  of  the  young  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

In  the  first  place :  for  the  mmistry  of  the  Church  to  be  efficient^  there 
mmt  be  more  bi$bop8.    The  population  of  Englani  ui!9L\7^<^  V^  itoXft^ 
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to  be  about  18,000,000;  there  are,  with  the  archbishops,  27  bishops,  so 
that  each  bishop  has  to  see  over  666»666  souls  on  the  average*  When 
we  consider  the  several  duties  of  a  bishop,  the  above  disproportion  must 
appear  intolerable  and  unchristian.  To  take,  for  instance,  tiiie  office  of 
confirmation,  and  liie  carrying  out  of  its  holy  intention,  by  receiving 
annual  reports  of  non-communicants  in  every  parish,  accorcUng  to  tiie 
112th  canon,  which  canon,  no  doubt,  shows  (besides  what  is  said  in  ^b» 
Catechism)  that  our  Church  considers  the  receiving  the  second  sacrament 
—the  holy  communion  as  necessary  for  a  Christian  people  as  the  first-— 
baptism,  and  that  the  bishops  should  be  furnished  with  a  check  againat  tiie 
neglect  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  Then  as  to  the  duty  of  inter- 
course with  his  clergy ;  how  much  the  junior  clergy  at  least*  after  the  layw 
ing  on  of  hands,  "  need  the  episcopal  control,  pastoral  friendship,  and  par 
ternal  advice  of  their  bishop."  A  plan  might  be  devised  without  mndi 
difficulty,  were  there  but  willingness  to  carry  it  into  effect,  to  add' at  least 
100  bishops  to  those  at  present  existing.  They  need  not  have  Tank,  or 
vote  as  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  only  execute  those  endearing  and 
pastoral  duties,  which  the  people  of  England,  by  their  very  nature,  love. 
At  the  utmost  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  average  population  to  each 
bishop  ought  not  to  be  more  than  200,000,  which  gives  90  bi^opa  for 
Englknd  and  Wales^;  we  have  27,  so  that  63  more  are  required  at  lemst 
There  was  the  same  number  of  bishops,  within  one  or  two,  in  Qneen  Bliza^ 
beth's  time,  when  the  population  was  six  millions,  instead  of  18  mJTIinnff, 
To  speak  only  of  thifr  county  of  Hertfordshire :  by  the  census  of  1841  it» 
population  was  162,422;  from  the  increase  of  five  years,  we  may  reckon 
it  now  at  170,000;  in  1539  King  Henry  VllI  engaged  to  erect  new 
bishoprics  out  of  the  funds  of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  in  addition  to 
the  24  or  25  already  existing ;  the  list  still  exists  in  the  king's  own  hand)- 
writing,  and  it  is  given  by  Bishop  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  525.  There  were  to  be  13^ 
but  »x  only  were  erected ;  that  of  Hertfordshire,  out  of  the  Abbey  of  St: 
Alban's,  was  one  of  those  neglected  to  be  made.  According  to  the  com- 
parative general  population  of  those  days,  we  may  estimate  that  of  this  connty 
at  about  56,000 ;  if  it  was  considered  as  requiring  its  own  bishop  t^ien,  how 
much  more  now  with  its  1 70,000.  As  the  wealthy  among  the  no^lity 
and  gentry  build  and  endow  churches,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  tiieir 
endowing  a  bishopric  of  St.  Alban's  ;  the  abbey  church  might  become  a 
cathedral  or  seat  of  his  see,  the  endowment  would  provide  him  witfc 
chaplains.  These  arrangements  completed,  the  appointment  of  a  bishop 
could  not  be  denied.  There  are,  I  see,  by  the  map  of  this  county^  about 
140  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  it,  many  of  these  are  ^i^altfay; 
Beckoning  the  bishop's  salary  at  £1000  per  annum*. 

Four  chaplains  at  £200  each,  800  „ 

Others,  servants  of  the  choir,  200  „ 

£2000  per  annnm. 

Surely  such  a  sum  might  be  spared  from  these  estates,  in  due  proportianto 
their  extent,  to  provide  such  a  desideratum. 

Mr.  Palmer,,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Church  Extension,  calculates  the  dc6> 

eiency  of  parochial  clergy  on  the  basis  of  a  demand  of  oaie  to  every  IGKXlt; 

no  one  can  say,  this  is  beyond  the  mark.    He  proves,  according'  to  the 

census  of  1841,  that  the  number  of  population  without  pastoral  aid  jkbe 

millions,  and  hence  that  six  thousand  ads^onsl  dec^  axe  needed.     Some 

think,  it  would  be  diffiooU  to  prgvidia.  bmda  in  >o£b:  x«agnM^\itffLi..Miifc  it ' 
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Vftbops  and  xncambents,  but  wliat  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again ; 
^  tiMve  be  only  the  will  and  prayer  for  God's  help,  he  will  give  the  ability. 
If  oar  ancestors  provided  enough  for  their  thousands^  why  should  not  we 
for  our  millions  ?  With  the  increase  of  population  our  wealth  has  in- 
^areased ;  the  incomes  above  £150  a  year  gave,  At  7d.  in  the  pound  last 
year,  £5,303^521  net  revenue. 

When  a  Bkckstone  and  a  Stowell  have  written  against  the  alienation  of 
tithes  from  the  Church,  and  when  we  see  how  much  she  is  hampered  in  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  people,  owing  to  this  being  done  in  more  than 
4,000  parishes,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  a  restoration 
of  these  resources  would  be  not  only  a  great  step  towards  effecting  the 
wiahed-for  social  improvement,  but  also,  as  making  amends  for  a  wrong 
done  to  Christ  and  bis  Church,  would,  without  doubt,  bring  down  a  bless- 
ing with  it.  How  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  whom  our  judges  ad- 
dress among  the  grand  juries,  are  holders  of  these  alienated  tithes,  which 
^ere  originally  given  up  by  the  lords  of  the  soil  for  the  religious  inatrue- 
tion  of  aU,  for  the  support  of  the  Church  and  relief  of  the  poor.  All  of  thesa 
«re  men  of  property ;  it  is  for  them  especially,  who,  from  the  amount  of 
crime,  must  see  the  necessity  of  something  being  immediately  done  to 
check  the  evil — ^it  is  for  them  to  call  on  their  wealthy  brethren,  in  the  first 
place,  to  join  them  as  feu:  as  possible  in  restoring  to  the  Church  what  has 
heea  taken  from  her,  and  never  to  rest  till  an  adequate  episcopacy,  presby- 
tery, and  diaconate,  be  provided  all  aver  the  land.  This  would  soon  be 
done,  if  the  rich  of  the  present  day  would  only  follow  the  example  of  our 
ancestors  in  giving  up  an  adequate  portion  of  their  incomes  to  increase  the 
fldnistry  of  the  Church  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  only  differ- 
ence required  is,  that  the  generous  spirit  that  animated  the  breast  of  one 
baronial  lord,  must  now  be  stirred  up  in  a  number  of  landlords  and  owners 
of  other  property.  If  there  is  a  railroad  to  go  through  a  county,  how  soon 
the  nobl^en  and  gentry  meet  to  consult  upon  it.  If  there  is  a  gaol  to  be 
i>Qilt,  or  any  temporal  county  work  to  be  engaged  in,  how  quickly  they 
wwmble  to  effect  the  object.  But  here  is  an  object  of  far  more  lasting 
'importance  to  be  gained,  one  that  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  spiritual 
'but  also  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  millions,  (I  say  temporal  also,  because  it 
maybe  proved  to  be  so,  when  pastors  reside  among  manageable  flocks) — one 
that  would  improve  their  property  because  it  would  improve  the  people  that 
work  on  it,  and  diminish  the  depredations  of  crime ;  one  that,  though  it 
wonid  incur  a  present  outlay,  would  be  a  saving  in  the  end,  for  the  ez- 
*pense  of  imprisonment  and  criminal  proceedings  would  be  diminished.  It 
has  been  officially  stated,  that,  where  those  dreadful  outbreaks  occurred 
in  the  north  some  years  ago,  and  when  so  much  expense  was  incurred  by 
•sending  troops,  and  by  special  legal  measures ;  in  localities  where  the  peo- 
ple had  the  advantage  of  the  ministry  of  the  church,  and  were  a  church- 
^ing  people,  there  was  no  disaffection.  There  then  is  an  object  to  be  gained 
whidb  affects  the  very  safety  of  the  State,  and  which  will  tend  to  the  pre- 
sent and  eternal  happiness  of  millions,  for  "  godliness  has  the  promise  of 
the  life  tliat  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come."  The  object  is 
to  afford  an  adequate  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  that  his  behest 
>may  be  carried  out,  *'  Go  teach  all  nations."  His  Word — the  experience 
of  ages — the  condition  of  the  people  before  our  eyes — the  pastor  often  lost 
amcmg  the  numbers  of  his  flock — the  addresses  of  the  judges, — all  go  to 
prove  to  the  upper  or  wealthy  classes  of  this  country,  that  in  each  county 
they  must  combine  to  eradicate  the  evils  which  proceed  out  of  men's  hearts^ 
'fy  BUH9  tally  pzavidiag  this  authorized  and  aacredly  oidKffifidk  i£k!^^<&  ^1 
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teaching.  Nor  are  we  without  the  means  of  making  this  combination :  by 
the  ancient  and  happy  constitution  of  our  land  we  have  all  the  machinery, 
it  only  wants  setting  to  work  in  this  direction.  The  address  goes  forth 
from  the  judge  ;  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  has  his  colleagues,  who  at 
once  form  a  committee  for .  operation ;  the  high  sheriff  is  the  one  to  call  a 
county  meeting ;  he  may  be  assisted  by  the  lord  lieutenant  in  calling  toge- 
ther their  fellow  nobles  and  gentry  and  proprietary,  urging  them  to  join  id 
proportion  to  their  means  in  making  provision  for  bishops  and  clergy,  ac« 
cording  to  the  extent  and  number  of  the  people.  Thus,  only  let  the  com- 
mon spirit  of  Christianity  animate  once  more  the  wealthy  brethren,  we  could 
not  only  touch,  but  remove  the  spiritual  destitution  which  prevails ;  for  by 
these  means,  and  in  this  spirit,  a  hundred  men,  consisting  of  nobles  and 
gentry,  whether  living  on  funded  or  landed  property,  and  others  engaged  in 
manufactories,  or  wholesale  or  retail  merchandize,  could^  provide  for  the 
desired  object,  just  as  well  as  one  baronial  lord  did  in  times  of  old. 

In  the  second  place  :  in  order  to  "  maintain  truth,"  and  drive  out  those 
evil  qualities  which  defile  the  heart  of  man,  it  behoves  the  magistracy  to 
jsee  that  there  are  sufiicient  and  efficient  schools  for  instruction  of  the  young 
amongst  all  the  people.  The  above  supply  of  ministry  of  all  grades  is  the 
foundation  for  teaching  as  laid  by  the  Great  Head  of  our  religion,  but  their 
teaching  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  schools  spring  up  suited  to  these 
fieveral  classes  of  the  population,  and  according  to  its  numbers.  If  the 
lambs  be  not  attended  to,  the  flocks  will  be  imperfect. 

In  your  address,  you  declare  to  the  grand  jury  that  a  sound  religious 
education  is  necessary  for  all  the  people ;  I  believe  they  would  at  once 
bestir  themselves  to  supply  it,  if  they  had  a  system  given  for  doing  80« 
Now,  by  the  rules  of  our  Established  Church,  the  system  is  given; 
it  only  wants  the  attention  and  the  money  of  those  who  have  property 
and  intelligence  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  done  with  regard  to  the  more 
wealthy  classes,  by  means  of  the  universities,  foundation  schools,  gram;- 
mar  schools,  proprietary  and  private  schools,  and  private  tuition,  in  al* 
most  all  of  which  the  teaching  is  conducted  by  clergymen, — ^in  all  of 
which  the  "  education  is  founded  upon  and  combined  with  religion,"^- 
and  which,  with  the  domestic  instruction  also  given,  ensures  the  chil<l« 
ren  of  these  classes  being  taught  according  to  the  engagements  entered 
into  at  their  baptism,  viz.,  that  each  child  shall  be  taught,  so  soo&  as 
he  shall  be  able  to  learn,  the  solemn  vow,  promise,  and  profession  then 
made  ;  that  he  shall  hear  sermons,  and  learn  the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  ten  commandments,  and  the  catechism,  on  which  teaching  there  neces- 
sarily follows  instruction  in  the  holy  scriptures,  for  the  daily  reading  of  them 
is  ordered  by  the  church ;  of  course,  the  secular  learning,  according  to  the 
•  manners  and  customs  of  these  classes,  is  added  in  the  course  of  education. 
Thus,  the  system  of  the  church  for  teaching  the  young  is  carried  out  in  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  accordingly  we  do  not  find  them  amongst  the  lists 
of  criminals,  or  if  we  do  now  and  then  hear  of  one  of  them  had  up  for 
8hop*lifting,  or  riotous  behaviour,  it  is  put  down  to  monomania, — ^a  sudden 
ebullition  most  rare  and  unaccountable.  Go  to  the  next  grade,  the  middle 
classes,  the  farmers  and  tradesmen ;  they  can  and  do  command  education 
for  their  children,  but  their  teachers  too  often  depart  from  the  system  laid 
down  by  the  Church,  and  required  by  the  solemn  engagement  at  baptism,— 
"  the  form  of  sound  words,"  which  is  intended  to  keep  us  together  in  the 
-  bonds  of  christian  charity.  They  cannot  command  the  teaching  of  the 
clergy,  as  the  rich  can  in  their  schools ;  «ad  tbe  clergy  are,  as  ahready  has 
2)eea  shown,  eo  few,  that  the  dememd  m  t\:aa  c^^uXfiX  cdSDCDL^W^^  ^\K$^^afiA» 
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Troe  it  is«  we  do  not  much  oftener  find  members  of  this  class  in  the  list  of 
criminals  than  we  do  those  of  the  upper ;  but  from  want  of  a  sound  religious 
education  amongst  them,  and  also  from  want  of  a  concomitant  mode  of  se- 
cular teaching,  to  increase  the  intelligence  according  to  what  is  due  to 
their  position  in  the  country, — from  this  class,  generally  speaking,  pro- 
ceed those  various  winds  of  doctrine,  which  all  must  allow  are  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  well-being  of  a  christian  community,  as  being  a  source 
of  religious  strife  and  division.  Formerly,  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  the 
thrifty  merchants,  gave  up  tithes  of  the  soil,  or  portions  of  their  gains,  for 
the  teaching  of  all  in  religious  knowledge  ;  there  were  then  ministers  of 
the  church  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people,  so  that  every  child  was 
under  their  eye,  and  could  be,  and  was,  taught  the  christian  duties,  and 
the  moderate  secular  knowledge  then  customary ;  then  there  were  gram- 
mar schools  and  foundation  schools  for  those  of  moderate  means,  but  those 
schools  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  classes  I  am  speaking  of ;  in  short, 
their  education  is  neglected,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  those  who  en- 
dowed our  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  founded  our  schools. 

Fresh  schools  are  therefore  now  wanted,  for  farmers'  and  tradesmen's 
t;hildren.  Such  schools,  however,  these  classes  cannot  or  will  not  provide 
for  themselves.  Let,  then,  the  nobles  and  gentry,  for  this  object  also,  meet 
together  by  the  constitution  of  our  shires,  and  found,  or  assist  in  founding 
such  yeomen  and  commercial  schools,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  each  district 
and  town.  When  once  founded,  we  may  hope  they  will  be  kept  going,  by 
the  growing  demand  for  this  kind  of  education. 

The  farmers  are  an  honest  and  an  industrious  class ;  physically  they  are 
the  flower  of  the  land ;  here  then  is  good  ground  for  the  seed  of  sound  edu- 
cation to  be  sown  in.  For  want  of  this  seed  the  higher  principles  of  our 
religion  do  not  spring  up  in  them,  and  this  is  a  great  loss  to  themselves  and  to 
others  who  are  beneath  them, — to  themselves,  because  piety  and  devotion, 
added  to  the  above  qualities,  would  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  them  here  and 
hereafter ;  to  the  others,  because  the  influence  of  these  principles  would  be 
felt^bythe  labouring  classes — to  use  a  popular  saying  "like  master  like  man.'^ 
Inculcate  these  principles,  and  then  we  should  not  hear  the  complaint  that 
the  clergy  are  forced  to  make  in  almost  every  parish,  viz.,  the  absence  of  the 
yeomen  from  the  second  sacrament,  the  Lord's  supper,  equally  necessary 
to  salvation  with  baptism.  The  rich,  the  educated  come  ;  the  aged  poor 
come,  who  are  no  scholars  ;  but  the  farmers  who  are  imperfectly  educated 
do  not — in  many  places  the  churchwardens  do  not  come;  yet  by  the  112th 
<»non  the  churchwardens  are  the  persons  appointed  to  present  all  non- 
communicants  to  the  bishop. 

Models  of  such  schools  to  help  the  gentry  in  each  county  and  district  to 
supply  them,  are  not  wanting ;  e.  ^.,  take  the  one  at  Walthamstow,  founded 
about  1517,  by  Sir  G.  Monox,  a  large  landowner,  who  then  and  there 
founded  13  almshouses  and  a  school  for  20  boys, — afterwards  extended 
'  by  Sir  H.  Maynard  to  8  more.  It  is,  1  understand,  under  the  control  of 
'  the  vicar,  and  for  farmers'  and  tradesmen's  sons ;  the  foundation  is  for  day 
scholars,  and  they  pay  10^.  a  quarter ;  they  are  instructed  in  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  engagement  entered  into  at  their  baptism,  and  besides  the  com- 
mon items  of  secular  instruction,  they  learn  Latin.  The  master  receives,  I 
believe,  £40  a  year,  and  has  a  house  provided.  Contrast  with  this  the  only 
means  of  education  farmers  have  now ;  from  instances  I  know,  where  for 
mere  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  day  scholars  pay  10^.  a  quarter, 
and  if  geography  and  grammar  be  added,  I5s.  a  quaiteT,  and  le^^^ow'^  m- 

Mtruction  (if  any)  ig  given  on  the  dangerous  no-pTinciple  ol  tNcrj  xasWL  ^CkYc^:^ 
his  own  WBjTg 
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Foundation  fichools,  then,  for  fanners  and  tradesmen's  children*  should 
be  established  all  over  the  country.  The  districts  already  formed  under  the 
{)oor  laws,  will  be  a  very  good  guide  for  the  magistrates  where  to  establish 
these  schools ;  the  same  distance  that  the  poor  have  to  go  for  relief,  the 
farmer's  son  could  walk  or  ride  to  school.  The  proper  appointment  o{ 
masters  for  the  boys'  schools,  and  mistresses  for  the  girls',  must  be  of  primaiy 
consideration ;  and  this  might,  I  should  hope,  for  the  sake  of  decency  and 
order,  be  regulated  according  to  the  77th,  78th,  and  79th  canons  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  for  the  provision  of  the  78th,  that  those  in  holy  orderB 
should  teach  in  such  schools,  will  soon  be  acted  up  to,  if  they  be  set  on 
foot  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  power  of  our  landlords,  and  worth 
and  station  of  our  yeomanry  and  tradesmen.  **  Every  one  who  as  attended 
to  the  subject  must  know,  that  as  is  the  schoolmaster  so  is  the  schooL" 

The  necessity  of  education  among  the  third  or  poor  dass,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  your  charge  to  the  grand  jury ;  therefore  it  only  remains  for  mcu 
in  this  letter,  in  order  to  second  your  recommendations,  to  humbly  offer 
my  suggestions  :  firstly,  as  to  the  kind  of  education  required  for  the  pocnr. 
Secondly,  as  to  a  system  of  providing  it  in  perpetuo  and  also  t»  ^jetetuo. 

In  an  assize  sermon,  preached  before  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, by  the  Rev.  G.  Sandley,  I  find  these  words : — "  Preserve  the  people 

from  crime by  early  instruction;  by  impressing  on  their  minds 

principles  of  morality ;  by  inculcating  sound  truths ;  by  encouraging  reflec- 
tion ;  by  pre-occiq)ying  the  mind  before  inclinations  and  habits  creep  in,: 
preserve  them  by  schools,  preserve  them  by  education  extending  to  every 
cottage,  bye  street,  and  lane,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
What  else  can  stop  the  progress  of  crime  so  frightfully  increasing  ?  It  caB 
alone  be  done  by  some  grand  plan  of  national  education."  There  appears 
to  be  a  mischievous  spirit  of  antagonism  against  the  church  of  this  countiy 
which  now  prevents  this  plan  being  carried  out.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that,  if  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  "  national  school,"  in  which  relSU 
^ous  instruction  must  be  given  according  to  the  tenets  cf  the  Church  of 
England,  and  according  to  the  solenm  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
4qx)nsors  at  baptism,  an  opposition  school  is  immediately  set  on  foot  under 
^'The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  which  allows  no  religioos 
4:enets  to  be  taught ;  the  Bible  is  read  but  there  are  to  be  no  *'  decrees,"  no 
"  articles,"  no  creeds,  which  even  the  apostles  themselves  could  not  do 
without !  In  short,  each  scholar  is  brought  up  to  judge  for  himself,  to  do 
that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  !  A  system,  in  fact,  of  no  system*  a  lati- 
-tudinarianism,  whence  must  inevitably  arise  "false  doctrine,  heresy,  and 
schism."  There  the  catechism,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  sacraments  pf 
baptism  and  the  holy  communion,  appointed  means  of  grace,  is  not  allowed! 
How  then,  shall  those  brought  up  there,  know  how  to  get  God's  grace  in 
4:heir  hearts  ?  Even  the  Lord's  prayer  is  not  recognised  as  necessary  to  be 
learnt ;  and  if  the  children  know  it,  they  are  not  to  learn  what  the  mean- 
ing of  it  is,  as  so  ably  shown  in  the  catechism.  Moreover,  the  ten.command» 
ments  are  not  taught,  nor  the  duties  towards  God  and  our  neighboui^^ 
-what  then  can  we  expect  from  those  who  are  neith^  taught  to  pray, 
nor  the  first  principles  of  obedience  as  laid  down  in  God's  word  ?  From 
an  absurd  and  unscriptural  abhorrence  of  all  forms,  the  Dissenters  (for 
it  is  to  please  all  sects  this  no-system  is  allowed  and  encouraged  by 
Government)  would  throw  our  people  into  the  confusion  of  undisciplined 
troops  before  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind.  To  the  shame  of  churchmen  it 
-must  be  said  that,  in  some  places,  the  establishment  of  these  antinomiaa 
schoola  has  taken  tlie  lead— pre-occupied  tbi^  ^oaiui.  \  ics^^aX  Vkutl^  as  1 
^un  informed  by  managers  under  the  BnV^^i  ^)kBdi^Qt€\^^^d&sy\^nffStfft:\^ 
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even  **  tiie  Ten  Commandments"  are  not  taoglit;  tbey  say  they  read  them 
ik  due  course  of  reading'  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  but  is  that 
"  teaching"  the  children  "to  do  all  things  whatsoever  are  commanded  ?"^ 
Tet  these  schools  are  supported  by  grants  of  money  from  a  state  which  i» 
pledged  to  uphold  the  teaching  of  the  Church !  Under  the  sanction  of  the 
fetate,  the  poor  are  persuaded  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  and 
thus  they  are  blindly  induced  to  break  through  the  solemn  engagements 
entered  into  at  the  baptism  of  the  child,  that  he  shall  "  learn  the  creed* 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments,  and  all  other  things  which 
a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health ;"  led  to  despise 
the  solemn  injunction,  that  he  is  to  "  be  further  instructed  in  the  Church 
Catechism,"  for  the  purpose  of  confirmation.  Some  say,  it  is  for  the 
parents  to  teach  these  things  themselves  at  home ;  but  owing  to  past 
neglect  the  parent  cannot  read,  and  how  can  they  teach  what  they  do 
not  know  ?  Some  again  say,  this  is  part  of  the  clergyman's  duty  on  Sun- 
days:  but  not  to  speak  of  the  frequent  disproportion  of  the  numbers  of  the 
clergy  to  the  size  of  the  flocks ;  not  to  speak  of  the  spirit  of  disregard  for 
tiie  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Church  and  its  ministry,  which  is  engendered 
at  these  schools, — how  can  the  clergymen  catechise  the  children  to  any  pur- 
pose, either  according  to  the  59th  canon  "  before  evening  prayer,"  or 
according  to  the  1st  rubric  following  the  catechism,  *'  after  the  second 
lesson/'  unless  they  be  prepared  for  it  ^during  the  week  ?  Besides,  it  might 
be  proved,  that  when  this  order  was  given,  there  were  often  deacons  to 
assist  the  priests.  I  say,  then,  that  these  Latitudinarian  Schools,  mis- 
called British,  but  well  called  Foreign,  instead  of  bringing  up  the  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  produce  a  people  to  be  false  to 
their  engagements  entered  into  at  baptism,  false  to  their  church ;  and  if  a 
man  be  false  to  his  church,  he  will  be  false  to  his  parents,  false  to  his  friend» 
false  to  the  powers  that  be ;"  and  instead  of  truth  he  will  imbibe  error* 
But  the  magistrate  is  "  to  maintain  truth."  I  would  humbly  suggest, 
then,  that  this  antagonism  in  education  so  injurious  to  our  country  be  no 
longer  kept  up,  and  that  schools  of  one  kind,  and  on  one  plan,  be  provided 
for  the  third  class  of  the  people,  by  whose  labour  all  are  clothed  and  fed. 
True,  there  are  all  sects  in  parliament ;  but  they  are  there  on  condition  of 
npholding  the  Established  Church,  as  appears  by  the  oath  on  -which  they 
take  their  seat,  and  the  rules  of  the  plan  should  be  founded  on  that,  the 
Church  being  die  ordained  teacher  of  all.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  rules  ; 
but  the- exception  to  the  rule  of  teaching  the  great  tenets  of  our  faith  as 
set  forth  in  our  catechism,  should  only  be  made  in  behalf  of  those  children 
who  have  not  been  baptized  in  the  Church,  and  then  only  on  the  strength 
of  a  formal  declaration  *  from  their  parents  (or,  they  not  being  alive,  the 
guardians)  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that,  therefore,  they  do  not  desire 
that  part  of  the  catechism  which  speaks  of  the  answering  of  sponsors,  to  be 
taught  the  child,  and  even  then  no  exception  should  be  made  from  teach- 
ing the  creed,  the  commandments,  and  the  duty  towards  God  and  our 
neighbour  (as  laid  down  in  the  catechism),  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  nature 
of  tiie  sacraments.  Why,  when  I  had  charge  of  (tistricts  in  ludia,  in  a 
^revenue  and  magisterial  capacity,  I  had  the  ten  commandments  translated 
and  they  were  taught  in  the  village  schools,  both  of  Mahomedans  and  Brah- 
mins. And  shall  children  be  denied  them  in  a  Christian  land,  when  the  New 

• 

*  If  the  exception  be  not  strictly  made  in  this  way,  there  will  be  "  those  who  cause 
ttvisiom,^  ever  rea4r  to  tamper  with  the  psrents^and  keepchUdx^n  fcom  Icate^bsi^  \2Mt 
MeaefAoftbeCbar^ 
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Testament,  the  gospel  of  Christ,  plainly  directs,  that  they  should  be  learned  ? 
(Matt.  V.  19 — ^xxii.  40;  Mark,  x.  19;  Luke,  xviii.  20 ;  John,  xiv.  20.) 
Attending  the  service  of  the  Church,  too,  is  by  consequence  agreed  to 
by  the  sponsors  on  the  part  of  the  child  at  baptism ;  and  that  should 
(where  it  can  be  had)  be  hence  insisted  on  as  part  of  the  education  of  all 
the  children ;  again  relaxing  into  exception  only*where  a  formal  declaration 
is  made  by  the  proper  persons,  that  the  child  was  not  baptized  into  the 
Church,  and  that  they  consequently  do  not  consent  to  his  or  her  attend- 
ance there.  These  exceptions  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  neces^ty 
is  brought  on  the  country  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  Church  not  hav- 
ing been  extended  to  all  the  people ;  therefore,  it  would  be  unfair  to  keep 
such  children  from -the  advantages  of  the  general  education  ;  and  who 
knows,  whether,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  other  children,  and  learning 
with  them,  they  may  not  in  time  be  led  to  see  and  to  try  the  beauty  of  the 
one  Sion,  under  the  new  commandment  of  Christ  to  "  love  one  another ;" 
and  so  all  may  at  length  be  joined  together  **  in  the  same  mind,  and  same 
judgment,  and  speaking  the  same  thing,"  and  that  there  shall,  by  help  of 
that  wisdom  and  power  which  is  from  above,  be  no  longer  any  division 
among  us,  further  than  must  needs  be  in  this  imperfect  state  ?  (See  1  Cor. 
xi.  19.)  It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  when  he  tried 
to  subvert  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  to  encourage  all  sects,  so 
that  he  might  prove  the  fallacy  of  a  religion  which  professed  as  its  main 
principle  love  and  unity.  Oh  then  that  our  state,  with  the  Queen,  both  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  temporally  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  would  stop  a 
system  of  education  which  is  not  only  antinomian,  but  tending  to  the  same 
result  that  only  an  apostate  could  desire  !  It  is  surely  enough  to  tolerate 
dissent  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  without  encouraging  it. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  even  the  national 
schools  that  are  allowed  us  are  supported.  If  we  have  an  acknowledged 
good  'way  of  maintaining  truth,  surely,  it  ought  to  be  liberally  supported 
by  the  magistrates  and  wealthy  of  the  nation.  Hooper,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, one  of  the  early  bishops  of  the  reformation,  and  of  most  tolerant 
views,  said  in  a  sermon,  "  I  would  likewise  pray  and  admonish  the  magis- 
trates to  see  the  schools  are  better  maintained,  for  the  lack  of  them  shall 
bring  blindness  into  the  Church  of  England  again.'*  (Sketches  of  the  Re- 
formation, by  Haweis,  p.  283.)  The  same  preacher  quoted  above,  in  his 
sermon  before  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  speaking  of  the 
need  of  some  grand  plan  of  national  education,  well  said — **  not  an  educa« 
don  depending  upon  the  resources  of  the  parochial  clergy;  not  an  educa- 
tion flourishing  here  and  there  under  the  precarious  benevolence  of  some 
good  man  (like  an  oasis  in  the  desert)  ;  not  an  education  owing  its  partial 
success  to  the  vigour  of  a  diocesan,  or  the  efforts  of  a  central  society, 
which,  however  judicious,  must  necessarily  be  limited,  and  amidst  the  vast 
body  of  solid  ignorance  existing  unfelt ;  not  an  education  depending  on  the 
competition  of  rival  sects,  empty  in  itself,  and  having  its  origin  in  casual 
controversy  ;  but  a  national  education  founded  and  fostered  by  the  state* 
free  from  sectarianism  of  all  sorts,  and  directed  to  the  general  enlighten* 
ment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  any  such  system  the  first  move 
would  be  to  raise  the  schoolmaster  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  then  send 
him  forth  with  his  Bible  and  his  primer  to  sow  intelligence  in  every  lane» 
and  field,  and  factory,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Nothing  but  that — a  sys- 
tern  fostered  by  the  state— can  overtake  the  striking  and  stalking  evil  that 

£118  ourpriaouM or  arrest  that  cruel  advance  oC  crime  increasing  with 

our  population.'*  Perhaps  part  of  tYus  quotiOLtkiu  xeiexf^m^t^  Xa  V^  meoss^ 
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lia  letter  therein  I  spoke  of  "  the  kind  of  education  required,"  but  not 
peak  of  my  unwillingness  to  break  the  thread  of  such  an  eloquent  ap- 
,  it  appeared  to  me  a  good  word  to  put  in  here  as  an  argument  directly 
ivour  of  zealous  support  from  magistrates  and  parliament,  inasmuch  as 
oning  the  Church  to  be  no  sect,  and  the  great  portion  of  our  people 
g  members  of  the  Church  by  baptism,  and  there  being  a  law  already 
dng  (canon  77),  for  providing  sound  and  able  schoolmasters,  (and  by 
^,  schoolmistresses),  the  recommendation  of  such  a  system  must  be 
nded  on  general  consent  of  all  unprejudiced  minds  and  unconstitutional 
nples,  as  long  as  church  and  state  stand  together.  We  now  build  school- 
es  by  aid  of  government,  the  National  Society,  and  private  subscriptions 
know  that  the  said  aid  from  government  is  not  given,  unless  it  be  stated 
be  promoter  of  the  school  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the  school 
g  kept  up,  but  for  the  want  of  system  to  secure  funds  in  regular  sup- 
nd  the  regular  attendance  of  the  poor  children,  there  is  no  certainty  of 
ing  them  up  "  tit  decency  and  order." 

Eld  firstly :  as  to  the  want  of  funds  in  regular  supply.  The  clergyman  and 
s  with  him  who  are  the  promoters  of  the  school  hope  that  the  rich 
lords  and  residents  will  continue  their  subscriptions,  but  there  is  no 
antee  for  this ;  though  all  allow  that  such  subscriptions  ought  to  be 
up,  yet  the  managers  of  the  school  (and  very  often  the  clergyman  is 
manager)  may  be  left  at  any  time  to  their  own  resources.  E,  g.  a  vicar 
ving  about  2  or  £300  a  year  has  a  population  of  800  or  1.000  under  his 
tual  guidance,  a  schoolroom  is  built  for  100  children :  at  first  everything 
on  well,  it  is  a  new  thing,  all  are  anxious  to  support  it,  and  by  dint  of 
•rtunity,  perhaps  he  gets  subscriptions  up  to  £30  a  year,  the  expenses 

I  full  £40 ;  he  thinks  himself  fortunate  to  have  to  pay  only  £10,  while 
iupport  of  many  village  national  schools  falls  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
le  clergyman.  Yet  by  these  schools  being  kept  up,  the  property  in 
localities  is  rendered  more  valuable,  the  people  being  brought  up  more 
:ly,  more  managing,  and  more  industrious ;  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
ords  and  farmers,  for  the  good  of  manufacturers  and  trade ;  it  must 
to  diminish  the  county  rates  as  decreasing  crime,  and  the  poor  rates 
Ksreasing  poverty ;  it  is  good  for  the  statesman,  as  it  must  tend  to 
gthen  the  bonds  of  society :  but  to  take  a  higher  ground,  "  it  will 
y  the  mind  of  the  people,  it  will  elevate  their  souls  and  lead  them 
\x  to.  heaven."  (Rev.  J.  §andley's  Assize  Sermon.)  This  want  of 
m  in  supporting  the  parochial  school  under  my  charge  being  evident 

I I  indeed,  it  having  been  kept  up  by  my  predecessor,  entirely  by  his 
ind  his  family's  funds ;  and  feeling  that  it  was  only  in  common  justice 
roprietors'  business,  I  drew  up  a  circular  to  the  landowners,  containing 
Le  of  annual  contribution,  according  to  the  value  of  each  one's  property* 
\  have  fully  responded  to  the  appeal,  some  have  not ;  indeed,  what- 
plan  we  may  invent,  it  can  have  no  stability  unless  it  be  enforced  by 
kW  of  the  land.  First,  give  them  the  opportunity  of  contributing,  by  an 
il  statement  of  the  demands  for  educating  the  poor  being  set  before 
,  and  after  a  stated  time  call  on  them  for  their  proper  shares.  And 
could  be  fairer  than  for  the  laws  to  insist  on  these  schools  being  sup- 
d  by  a  rate  on  the  acre  or  in  the  pound,  of  whatever  property  calls  the 
together,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  being  annually  audited  by 
duly  appointed  person  ?  I  am  encouraged  in  this  suggestion  for  some 
systematic  support  of  schools  for  the  people,  putting  them  on  a  lasting 
ation,  by  the  bishop  of  my  diocese  having  approved  of  my  plan,  by 
7hdeacon  of  my  deanery  having  done  so  too,  and  alsob^  XJi^  gCiN^xum^t^ 
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Bispeotor  of  schools  in  this  district,  writing  to  me,  in  reply  to  my  lament 
o^er  the  present  uncertain  and  imperfect  support  of  my  parish  school  and 
ethers,  and  saying — "  flow  are  the  clergy  to  have  good  sdioola,  if  the  land- 
owners will  not  subscribe  a  sufficient  sum  to  remunerate  proper  teachers 
and  to  supply  the  necessary  materials  ?"  In  Scotland  there  is  a  vegnlar  edu- 
cation rate  on  property,  just  what  I  am  recommending  for  England  and 
Wales,  which  was  laid  on  by  Parliament,  I  believe,  in  Queen  Anne's  Teigs. 
Some  persons  argue  from  the  great  efforts  already  made,  that  reUanoe  maj 
be  placed  on  voluntary  efforts,  but  landlords  die,  proprietors  change,  *'  an- 
other king  comes  that  knows  not  Joseph,"  and  hence  what  guarantee  is 
there  for  the  support  being  permanent  ?  Besides,  instead  of  arguing  for  n- 
£ance  on  voluntary  support  generally  over  England  and  Wales,  from  the 
exertions  of  some  few  right-thinking  and  liberal  proprietors*  does  not  the 
oonviction  on  their  part,  and  the  good  results  flowing  from  it,  prove  the  want 
of  Ijiat  which  they  do,  being  rendered  obligatory  on  all  others,  who  are  just 
«ks  able  but  not  so  willing  ?  It  was  on  this  principle  of  sacrifice  for  pi]d)Hc 
good  from  a  part  being  made  to  extend  to  all,  that  our  national  Church  has 
been  endowed  fox  ages ;  for  at  first  men  were  only  bound  to  pay  their  tithes 
by  moral  obligation,  as  the  minimum  offering  for  die  support  of  the  Christoui 
Church  and  the  poor,  but  afterwards  by  legal  obligation  under  lawa  passed 
by  the  Saxon  kings  and  the  Wittenagemots.  In  things  for  the  hody»  the 
supply  will  quickly  come  up  to  the  demand  under  common  circumstances* 
but  it  is  not  so  in  things  for  the  soul ;  and  it  remains  for  a  paternal  go- 
vernment, especially  as  it  is  connected  with  the  religious  welfjure  of  tiie 
people,  by  the  connection  of  Church  and  State,  to  furnish  this  supply  from 
the  sources  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  those  who 
are  fit  to  judge.  Thus  frequently  the  spontaneous  productions  of  a  soil» 
indicate  to  us  what  we  are  to  sow  or  plant.  Mr.  Williams,  speaking  onl^ 
of  Wales,  exhibits  a  district  containing  850,000  inhabitants*  where  there 
are  only  47  schools,  of  which  many  are  presided  over  by  uneducated  and 
inadequate  schoolmasters ;  of  the  adult  population  a  very  small  poitiaa 
oould  read  or  write,  yet  they  were  most  "^desirous  of  receiving  inatructioo. 
and  then,  to  prove  that  there  was  no  lack  of  supply  for  this  vast  desumd* 
M  only  developed,  and  furnished  by  some  regulated  system,  he  stated  that 
this  population  is  in  the  receipt  of  excellent  wages,  that  the  "  nasten  of 
these  labourers  count  their  wealth,  the  work  of  their  hands,  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  yet  speaking  of  them  as  a  body,  they  did  nothing  to  ki- 
prove  the  intellectual  condition  of  this  vast  population—- then  comes  the 
"  how  to  direct  this  supply  to  the  demand  ? '  If  the  landowners' and  mitt- 
owners  and  miners,  in  Wales,  and  we  may  add,  England  too,  had  beea 
'Compelled  as  in  Scotland,  to  not  only  erect  but  endow  schools  by  aregokr 
^bax^ge  on  their  estates,  or  mills,  or  mines,  they  would  be  repaid  tenfold  by 
the  improved  habits  and  conduct  of  the  population  around  them."  And  lie. 
Williams  thus  quotes  Scotland  as  a  precedent  for  this  system,—"  How 
much  had  been  done  for  Scotland,  in  respect  of  education,  owing  to  whidi 
her  population  was  not  to  be  excelled  in  Europe.  So  early  as  1638,  psio- 
•chial  schools  had  been  established  in  the  country,  supported  l^  assess- 
ments on  the  landowners,  who  had  been  amply  repaid  by  the  improved 
condition  of  the  people."  Yet  even  in  Scotland  it  had  been  officially  ze- 
jiorted,  that  more  schools  were  requisite ;  showing  the  necessi^  of  extend- 
ing the  provision  of  an  act  passed  more  than  200  years  ago,  to  suit  ihn 
increased  population  and  means  of  wealth;  proving,  perhaps,  that  tins 
^tsseasment  for  education,  must  not  only  be  oiv  lo^d^but  also  on  manufac* 
4onee,  and  other  modem  sources  of  mcome* 

(To  be  condaded  m  war  next."^ 


in 
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No.  III. — ^Andbbw  Bbll. 

f  Concluded  from  page  I04.J 

Thv  centnd  scliool  of  the  National  Society  engaged  the  almost  continaal 
attention  of  Dr.  Bell»  whether  absent  or  present,  from  its  foundation  until 
tiie  time  of  his  decease.     One  of  the  first  duties  which  devolved  upon  him 
in  connection  widi  it,  was,  at  die  request  of  the  school  committee,  to  en* 
gage  a  fit  perscoi  to  act  as  the  principal  master,  to  have  the  control  over 
those  persons  who  should  engage  to  be  trained,  to  take  minutes  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  committee  under  their  direction,  to  receive  and  to  answer 
all  applications  for  masters,  to  assist  in  tiie  formation  of  schools  in  the 
country,  to  give  instructions  to  those  masters,  to  receive  their  reports,  and 
to  andit  their  accounts.     For  the  discharge  of  such  duties  a  man  of  educa- 
tion was  required ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  children  of  the  central 
school  could  not  be  accommodated  in  any  church  or  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood,  the  committee  deemed  it  expedient  that  the  person  whom  they 
engaged  should  also  be  in  holy  orders.     For  this  office  Dr.  Bell  recom* 
mended  the  Rev.  W.  Johnson,  then  curate  and  schoolmaster  of  Grasmere,, 
irith  whom  he  had  become  accidentally  acquainted  when  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth.     Mr.  Johnson  entered  at  once  upon  his  new  duties  in  the 
temporary  school  room  in  Holbom,  where  a  master  of  the  name  of  Ghrover 
had  been  placed  in  charge  until  his  arrival.     "  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Bam* 
ford,  who  was  afterwards  engaged  by  Dr.  Bell  in  the  same  work  of  tuition^ 
'"no  other  person,  who  had  been  in  Mr.  J.'s  circumstances,  could  have 
imdertaken  the  charge  with  more  adroitness  and  with  less  sensible  ineffi- 
ciency.   A  young  man — he  was  then  twenty-eight — who  had  seen  little  of 
tbe  world,  who  had  been  chiefly  immured  among  the  mountains  and  wilds^ 
of  Westmoreland,  whose  charge  at  Grasmere  probably  seldom  exceeded 
M  or  40  country  scholars  of  both  sexes,  whose  rearing,  education,  and 
habits  had  beoi  formed  amidst  many  disadvantages,  and  whose  intercourse^ 
with  a  few  late  exceptions,  had  been  with  those  who  could  conduce  little 
to  refinement. ...... was  at  once  placed  at  the  head  of  a  novel,  intricate,  dis^ 

tracting^  situation,  which  absolutely  required  the  clearest  head,  the  ablest 
hands,  the  most  inflexible  perseverance,  the  most  laborious  and  unremit^^ 
ting  activity.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  few  can  understand,  and 
atill  fewer  can  duly  appreciate  the  exertions  which  were  necessary  in  the 
cstaUishraent  of  the  institution.  Not  only  had  he  to  encounter  the  oppo*^ 
flhian  of  a  strong  and  violent  party,  who  were  planting  schools  around  him ; 
*  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  who  had  been  primarily  filled  and  charged 
with  various  accusations  and  unjust  calumnies  against  the  views  of  the 
National  Society ;  but  he  had  to  establish  and  prove  to  the  world  the  suk 
peiiority  of  the  pure  Madras  system,  then  labouring  under  many  heavy  and 
'Unpopular  imputations,  and  to  fulfil  in  practice — ^no  easy  task — the  grand 
▼iewa  and  high  expectations  of  that  society." 

The  records  of  the  National  Society  show,  how  well  tiie  central  school 
answered  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  it.  In  the  second 
xeport  it  is  said,  that  the  school  was  opened  June  15,  1812,  consisting 
tbiea  of  1^  boys,  thi^  other  admissions  took  place  gradually,  making  the- 
whdLe  amount  710  boys,  and  283  girls,  by  Oct.  9,  1812,  independendy*of* 
Die  LOO  boys  brought  from  the  school  in  Holbom.  It  is  further  stated^ 
that*  owin^  to  die  exertions  of  the  master  jointly  wit\i  thofte  ol  Tyt.'d^^ 
du pn^;pem  in  leunmg^haB  been  rapid  and  aiCcutate,  axA  l\i^  ewrj^ftS"- 
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tinguishing  character  of  the  system  had  been  fully  exemplified ;  such  as 
the  happiness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  children,  the  delight  they  find  in 
their  learning,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  each  other — productive,  taken 
together,  both  of  solid  improvement  and  good  dispositions  :  that  in  their 
reading,  the  mode  of  teaching  has  been  found  even  to  correct  habitual 
stammering ;  that  the  whole  has  been  so  easily  conducted,  as  not  to  want 
any  invention  of  new  punishments,  or  application  of  the  old  by  way  of  cor- 
rection ;  and  that  a  few  rewards  skilfully  distributed,  and  marks  of  dis« 
grace  judiciously  applied,  are  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  machine  in  or- 
der. From  this  report  it  seems,  that  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
society,  which  in  1812  were  52,  had  increased  to  230;  and  that  the  chil- 
dren taught  in  them,  which  in  1812  were  8,620,  now  amounted  to  40,484; 
and  as  many  other  schools  were  founded  or  re-established,  with  consider- 
able enlargement,  on  the  same  plan,  it  was  presumed  that  the  whole 
number  of  children  taught  might  be  estimated  at  double  that  number  or 
more. 

Of  Dr.  Bell's  exertions  in  visiting  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
National  Society,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  Nov.  1813,  containing  a  summary  of  hu 
travels,  and  his  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  In  this 
letter  he  mentions,  that  by  his  servant's  account  he  had  travelled  1,282 
miles  in  1812,  and  1,228  in  the  summer  of  1813  ;  and  that  the  result  of 
the  experience  thus  obtained  was  to  rivet  his  old  opinions.  "  Three  things," 
he  says,  '*  1  would  write  in  letters  of  gold : — Ist.  Let  the  interest  of  the 
schoolmaster  be  intimately  blended  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  he  will  study  to  qualify  himself  and  perform  his 
functions  well.  2nd.  Let  there  be  an  able  and  earnest  superintendent  or 
visitor  to  watch  over  his  conduct,  3rd.  Let  there  be  a  prototype  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  education,  to  which  all  can  appeal,  and  let  masters  of  cha- 
racter be  duly  trained." 

About  this  period  an  alteration  was  made  as  to  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  children  were  to  be  consecutively  employed,  which  was  thus 
noticed  in  the  school-committee  report  of  1814  : — **  Since  the  last  report 
was  made,  the  indefatigable  mind  of  Dr.  Bell,  acting  on  experience  in  this 
instance,  as  he  professedly  has  in  every  other,  has  added  an  important  Rd- 
dition  to  his  invaluable  system.     The  tuition,  by  the  scholars  themselves, 
was,  from  the  first,  to  be  conducted  by  short,  easy,  and  perfect  lessons ; 
they  were  to  know  all  they  had  gone  through,  and  never  to  quit  a  lesson 
■till  it  was  said  perfectly ;  but  Dr.  Bell  now  finds,  that  the  continued  atten- 
tion of  the  children  may,  with  great  ease  and  advantage  to  them,  be  kept  up 
for  a  longer  time  without  any  interruption,  by  standing  whilst  they  are 
learning  their  lessons  :  providing  thereby  against  a  great  loss  of  time,  se- 
•curing  the  certainty  of  knowing  what  their  lesson  is,  and  preventing  the 
(disturbance  necessarily  created  by  going  to  their   seats,  and  returning 
again  :  taking  care,  however,  that  the  children  should  not  be  kept  so  long 
at  a  time  as  to  produce  lassitude  or  other  inconvenience,  although,  from 
iall  the  experiments  hitherto  made  at  the  central  school,  no  inconvenience 
whatever  has  been  observed  from   the  children  remaining  at  continued 
lessons,  even  two  or  three  hours  together;  and  again,  the  school  com- 
mittee consider  the  improvement  to  be  so  striking  and  important,  as  to 
demand  peculiar  notice,  removing,  as  it  does,  great  difficulties  which  ex- 
.perlence  had  proved  to  exist  in  many  district  schools,  in  respect  to  giving 
out  and  saying  lessons  ;    and  in  this,  and.  m  «\\.  ^\xc^\i\^^  c^«&^%«  tke  impcv- 

•tance  of  the  central  school  to  {umuh.  an  exAxn^\&  \.o  %^  Q>^^T^»T&as^\^ 

*"*iT  manifest." 
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In  August,  1814,  Dr.  Bell  vent  to  Ireland,  \yhere  he  visited  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  The  Madras  system  was 
introduced  into  the  Foundling  Hospital  School,  in  Dublin,  containing 
nearly  1,000  children,  and  a  person,  recommended  by  Dr.  Bell,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  mastership :  as  also  was  the  case  at  Wilson's  Hospital  in 
the  county  of  Meath.  Of  this  last  Dr.  Bell  writes  thus : — **  There  is 
every  thing  here  to  strike  the  mind  and  touch  the  heart.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  the  building,  the  commanding  situation,  the  lough  under  the  eye, 
with  the  mountains  terminating  the  prospect.  The  union  of  the  aged  and 
the  young — the  refuge  of  the  infirmities  and  misfortunes  of  life — and  the 
provision  to  guard,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  guard,  against  the  vices  and 
wants  which  arise  from  bad  education.  Add  to  these  the  greatness  of  the 
revenue,  and,  above  all,  the  immensity  and  the  importance  of  the  object  to 
which  the  funds  are  now  to  be  directed."  During  his  stay  in  Dublin  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  then  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter,  in  which  he  says, — "  One  of  the  obsta- 
cles to  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  England,  of  which  Dr.  Bell  is  the  superintendent^ 
arose  from  the  want  of  funds.  But  a  far  greater  obstacle  appears  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  this  country  from  the  superabundance  of  funds,  more  than 
sufficient,  if  rightly  directed,  and  rendered  efficient  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were,  and  are,  given.  There,  government  have  given  nothing 
(except  to  the  army)  but  their  patronage,  countenance,  and  favour.  Here» 
government  have  been  liberal  beyond  what  is  wanted.  Ill-fated  country, 
where  such  generous  donations  have  been,  and  are,  so  misapplied !  Un- 
happy country,  where  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  means  of  its  civili* 
zation,  its  good  morals,  and  industrious  habits,  are  often  employed  as  an 
effectual  bar  to  these  ends  !  Unhappy  country,  whose  enquiries  by  boards 
terminate  in  reports,  and  waste  of  paper  and  money,  and  (what  is  far  more 
precious  in  this  country)  time,  and  not  in  actual  reform  or  efficient  mea- 
sures !  Unhappy  country,  where  the  sums  destined  for  its  emancipation 
from  ignorance,  and  its  attendant  disorders  and  vices,  are  often  employed 
to  rivet  its  fetters  !*' 

During  the  latter  parts  of  1815,  a  number  of  letters  passed  between  Dr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  central  school,  concerning  some  of  the  minor 
practices  of  the  system.     From  the  first  discovery  of  the  Madras  system  of 
education,  its  principle  and  general  laws  had  been  fixed.     This,  however, 
was  far  from  being  the  case  with  its  subordinate  practices,  which,  though 
bound  together  by  the  principle  of  self- tuition,  under  which  they  were 
carried  into  effect,  were  continually  being  altered  and  diversified.     That 
this  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  evil,  cannot  be  denied.     The  change  was 
troublesome  both  to  the  master  and  scholar,  and  especially  so  to  those  who, 
coming  from  a  distance  to  the  central  school  for  instruction,  and,  on  their 
return,  adopting  the  practices  which  they  had  there  seen  in  use,  found, 
when  subsequently  visited,  that  a  new  set  6f  details  had  been  established, 
and  that  they  had  their  task  to  learn  anew.   Another  evil  arising  from  this 
was,  that  it  caused  a  real  inconsistency  between  Dr.  Bell's  principles  and  his 
practice.     He  was  continually  asserting  in  his  publications,  that  the  whole 
power  and  beauty  of  the  system  lay  in  the  principle  of  self- tuition,  and 
that  the  minor  practices  and  details  were  of  no  real  importance,  compara- 
tively speaking ;  but  that  they  "  might  be  multiplied,  diversified  at  plea- 
sure, and  even  set  aside,  without  essentially  affecting  the  character  of  the 
system.'*    The  object  of  his  numerous  experiments  wa^  VtkiQL^^^  taet^-^  \«^ 
^mmpUfy  the  miaor  detaUs,  hut  the  vehemence  witli  wbida.  \ia  \svs»\fc^  >i.^^"a 
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the  adoption  of  his  new  inventions,  trifling  as  many  of  them  were,  and  tte 
annoyance  he  exhibited  on  the  slightest  inaccuracy  in  their  execotioB^  kcl 
others  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  these  that  the  chief  power  of  the  aysteni 
depended.  There  was  no  part  of  the  system  which  had  cost  him  so  mxneik 
time,  labour,  and  contrivsmGe,  as  the  first  stages  of  tuition — the  alphabetici^ 
and  elementary  lessons ;  and  it  was  concerning  altemtions  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  these,  that  the  correspondence  referred  to  took  place.  Aa  euAy 
as  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Briggs  had  arranged  the  letten  c£  tha 
alphabet  according  to  the  simplicity  of  their  form ;  and  the  printed  letters  had 
firat  been  learned,  and  the  written  onea,  by  tracing  them  in  sand.  After* 
wards  the  slate  was  substituted,  and  the  initiatory  lessons  written  upon.  it» 
This  process  went  by  the  name  of  ilto,  because  these  letters,  on  account 
of  the  simplicity  of  ^e  characters,  composed  of  straight  lines  and  a  cwrre^ 
which  comprise  the  elementary  forms  of  most  of  the  alphabet,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cards.  This  practice  of  writing  every  spelling  and  syllabic  les« 
son  on  the  slate  throughout  the  elementary  part  of  the  scholar's  course,  waa 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  National  Society  in  1814,  or  early  in  1815^ 
it  was  considered  b}'  Dr.  Bell,  that  if  the  cards  were  written  aa  they  ought 
to  be,  the  art  of  writing  would  be  taught  "  in  less  than  no  time ;"  tiiat  is» 
they  would  be  sooner  and  better  learned  than  when  not  written ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  writing  of  them  would  suffice  for  instruction  in  that  art». 
till  they  had  at  least  finished  monosyllables.  The  result  was,  that  simul- 
taneous instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  became  a  permanent  practice 
of  primary  importance  in  the  national  schools. 

Another  subject  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  was — *'  How 
&r  instruction,  by  books  composed  in  given  questions  and  answers^  riiould 
be  carried  ?"     Dr.  Bell's  opinion  was,  that  it  should  not  be  extended  be* 
yond  a  few  elementary  tracts,  such  as  the  Church  Catechism  broken  into^ 
short  questions,  and  the  chief  truths  of  the  Christian  rdigion.     The  rea* 
aoning  on  the  subject  was  to  this  effect — "  The  rehearsal  of  answers  from 
book  by  rote  contributes  little  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  when,  as  often 
happens,  it  is  no  more  than  a  memory  of  words,  without  understanding  die 
sense.     By  reading  history,  for  example,  in  this  manner,  the  interest  an4 
jchain  of  information  are  interrupted :    words  are  pronounced,  not  thiags 
learnt.     On  the  other  hand,  by  examining  the  scholar  in  the  coarse  of  la^ 
studies,  in  every  sentence,  and  much  more  if  they  examine  one  anothes  by 
questions,  put  in  every  way,  as  they  go  along,  you  will  certainly  diaoavef- 
whether  they  understand  what  they  read,  and  can  instruct  tfaem  whereao* 
ever  they  are  deficient,    llie  questions  are  varied  with  the  progress  and 
attainments  of  the  class,  and  frequently  rise  out  of  the  answem  which  are 
made."    This  was  what  he  uniformly  recommended,  and  this  coHxae  wa^^ 
generally  followed  by  the  schools  in  union  with  the  National  Socie^- 

The  subject  of  corporal  punishment  also  was  often  brought  forwmL    K 

has  been  seen,  how  admirably  the  new  system  of  education  succeeded  from 

its  commencement  in  precluding  all  punishments  of  this  sort.     It  seema,. 

indeed,  to  have  been  one  of  its  peculiar  and  most  striking  propertiea,  ta 

eubstitute  discipline  for  punishment  (things  too  often  confounded)^  and  by 

(shecking-  every  evil  in  the  bud,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  violent  meap 

aurea.     On  this  point  Dr.  Bell's  opinions  had  always  been  most  decidec^ 

and  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  expressing  them.     In  all  his  publicatbnp 

lie  shows'  that  the  new  system,  when  propeiiy  acted  upon,  haa  beoi  found 

to  prevent  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment ;    and  in  this  apimoo-  be 

waa  seconded  by  the  great  body  o£  the  l^aldonaV  ^^^et^.    In  hh  manual 

p£  1816,  he  thus  reiteratea  hia  formfix  o^^Vmnn^xkivii  Qaii%i»«l\8^\BHK^^ 
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■^^  I  mm  penmaded  that  no  other  punishment,  or  even  rewards^ 
are  absolately  necessary,  than  those  which  the  emulation  of  the  new 
BolKKd,  the  principle  of  imitation,  of  honour,  and  of  shame,  keep  in  perpe- 
tual action.  At  any  rate,  in  the  central  school,  and  other  schools  formed 
on  that  model,  no  corporal  or  other  punishment,  even  from  the  beginning, 
was  admitted,  except  confinement,  with  a  task,  at  extra  hours.  Indeed,  so 
much  IB  done,  in  t^  Madras  school,  by  inspection  and  vigilance,  emula- 
tion and  perpetual  occupation,  to  prevent  offences  and  idleness,  that  there 
ia  little  or  nothing  left  for  punishment  to  do."  Such  was  his  opinion,  and 
it  continued  firm  and  unshaken  to  the  end  of  his  life.     "  Let  me  entreat 

S)u/'  he  writes  to  one  of  his  masters,  "  as  you  value  your  own  good,  and 
at  of  your  school,  and  your  duty,  which  I  know  you  prefer  to  idl  else,  to 
give  up  entirely,  or  at  least  as  far  as  possible,  your  severe  manner.  This  is 
the  sm  that  does  most  easily  beset  you,  and  which  must  be  rooted  out.  It  is 
like  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  or  plucking  out  a  right  eye.  It  must  be  done. 
But  let  us  thank  God  that  you  are  now  in  a  situation  where  this  can  be  so 
readily  and  well  done,  if  the  other  sin,  of  sparing  the  means  abundantly 
pnt  into  your  hands,  do  not  prevent  you.  Do  not  starve  the  cause.  Do  as 
was  arranged,  and  rewards  will  supersede  harshness,  the  worse  fault  of 
a  Madras  school ;  and  nobody  has  ever  seen  your  school  but  accuses  you  of 
€he  crime.  Qet  rid,  then,  of  your  innate  severity,  by  learning  to  smile 
on  your  boys.  *  Now,  my  dear  boys,  let  me  see  which  of  you,'  &c.  Yoa 
forget  to  tell  me  the  sum  you  distribute  weekly.  Here,  I  am  afraid,  yoa 
starve  the  cause ;  and  you  make  it  up,  alas  !  alas !  you  make  it  up  in  seve- 
nty. Remember  the  terms  on  which  I  engaged  you,  and  mind  this  rule  : 
LcMum  to  smile  and  be  pleasing !  The  remark,  the  universal  remark  was, 
that  your  boys  looked  like  slaves,  and  did  all  as  if  by  constraint,  and  not 
with  satisfaction,  pleasure,  and  delight."  Again  he  writes, — "  It  is  by 
rules,  and  not  by  scolding,  that  all  must  be  done ;  and  nothing  can  ever 
fully  succeed  but  the  utmost  kindness  of  expression  and  manner,  and  the 

utmost  firmness  in  action Let  them  see  that  you  love  them,  and  they 

will  lofe  you,  and  do  from  love  what  fear  can  never  effect." 

Of  the  rapid  progress  which  education  was  now  making,  and  of  the 
labours  of  those  who  were  directing  its  advances,  a  correct  and  adequate 
idea  can  he  gained  only  from  the  records  of  the  National  Society.     In  the 
^fth  annual  report,  from  a  condensed  recapitulation  of  the  four  former  re- 
ports, it  appears  that,  from,  the  sum  of  £24,000  which  had  been  contri- 
buted, the  erection  and  enlargement  of  122  schools,  at  a  cost  of  upwarda 
«f  £100,000,  had  been  procured  (the  additional  sums  having  been  sub- 
acribed  at  each  place),  that  336  masters  and  86  mistresses  had  been  qua- 
lified and  provided,  and  that  instruction  had  been  imparted  to  above 
100,000  children,  in  564  schools  in  union  with  the  society  ;  that  in  thia 
inocnrporation  the  further  accession  of  192  is  then  announced,  of  which  72 
tmited  themselves  with  the  society  in  London,  and  the  remcdning  120  with 
ihe  diocesan  and  and  district  societies  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
hom  which  they  had  received  all  the  assistance  requisite  for  introducing 
the  new  metiiod  of  instruction*     It  also  appears  from  this  report,  that  the 
system  was  making  very  gratifying  progress  in  the  navy,  and  that  there 
was  every  probability  of  its  extended  adoption  in  that  branch  of  the  ser- 
-vice.     Schools  had  also  been  established  in  many  foreign  parts  :  in  Nova 
Sootia,  at  Halifax,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  Calcutta,  at  Bombay^ 
and  in  the  Bahama  islands. 

The  application  of  Dr.  Bell's  system  to  the  education  of  the  h\%h.ec  ot- 
of  Modetf,  and  the  jsteps  taken  to  effect  that  object,  mxttX.  tlopt^  \)» 
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noticed.    The  first  classical  institution  that  adopted  it,  was  the  prepara* 
tory  school  of  Christ's  Hospital :  the  treasurer  of  which  had  visited  White* 
chapel  school  early  in  1807,  and  was  convinced  of  the  utility  and  excel* 
lence  of  the  plan,  which  he  said  he  would  endeavour  to  adopt,  if  difficulties 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  regime  did  not  prevent  it.     The  system  was  some 
time  afterwards  introduced ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bell,  dated 
October  1810,  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Hertford,  where  he  found  it 
practised  in  the  lower  school,  and  **  an  intelligent,  well  disposed,  unobtm- 
sive  master  ;  able,  active,  diligent,  correct,  cheerful  teachers,  happy  boys, 
all  employed — the  hum  of  industry,  marked  books,  registers,  &c.,  beauti- 
fully kept;  reading  and  ciphering  after  your  own  heart — all  bespoke  the 
carefulness  and  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  the  directions  given.'* 
Of  its  trial  on  a  small  scale,  and  its  utility  in  private  education,  Mr.  John- 
son writes  thus  to  Dr.  Bell : — *'  Perhaps  I  am  not  the  first  to  inform  you, 
that  after  the  Madras  system  has  taken  deep  root  downwards,  it  has  sprung 
up,  and  introduced  itself  into  the  higher  walks  of  life.     I  had,  about^a 
week  ago,  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  school  committee  the  re- 
quest of  a  party  of  ladies  to  have  a  teacher  from  amongst  our  boys,  to 
teach  their  children ;    which  was  received  with  as  much  delight  by  the 
committee  as  it  was  important,  and  of  course  the  request  was  granted. 
You  know  the  names  of  Marriot,  Park,  Frere,  Hobhouse,  Richardson,  and 
Morris.     These  all  have  children  now  benefiting  by  the  Madras  system  of 
education.     I  think  it  as  pleasing  a  sight  as  I  have  often  seen,  to  see  the 
anxiety  of  these  children  to  excel  each  other.     It  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
over  anxiety  of  the  superintending  mothers."     As  they  advanced,  this 
scheme  seems  to  have  succeeded  equally  well,  to  which  Mrs.  Marriot  thus 
bears  testimony  in  the  middle  of  the  next  month. — "  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  your  little  friend  George  at  the  head  of  his  class  this  morning ; 
never  was  child  half  so  pleased  and  delighted.     You  have  no  idea  what 
your  system  is  doing  for  my  boy ;    and  it  is  well  if,  after  all,  I  am  not  ter- 
riblyjealous  of  you,  for  doing  for  him  in  a  month,  what  I  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  effect  for  three  years  without  success."     After  this  time,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  find  this  experiment  again  alluded  to. 

As  to  the  applicability  of  this  mode  of  instruction  to  classical  education 
in  public  schools.  Dr.  Russell  gives  the  following  testimony  in  1818 : — "  It 
is  now  about  five  years  since  the  Madras  system  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Charter  House  school.  The  difficulties  which  we  encountered  at  first 
have  gradually  decreased,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  after  the 
experience  of  five  years,  that  the  system  is  as  well  adapted  for  the  commu- 
nication of  classical  instruction,  as  it  is  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the 
first  elements  ;  and  I  think  I  observe  that  the  interest  and  attention  of  the 
scholars  increases  in  proportion  to  their  advancement  in  learning."  An- 
other dlassical  school  was  commenced  on  the  Madras  system  by  Dr.  Bond 
at  Hanwell,  to  which  Dr.  Bell  paid  much  earnest  and  personid  attention, 
and  which  seems  to  have  fully  realized  his  expectations.  '*  Our  success," 
Dr.  Bond  writes  some  time  after  to  Dr.  Bell,  "  has  completely  verified  your 
predictions,  and  exceeded  my  utmost  hopes.  We  have  already  52  as  fine 
well  disposed  little  fellows  as  ever  herded  in  a  school  room."  This  school, 
indeed,  continued  to  succeed  admirably  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Bond,  which 
took  place  a  few  years  afterwards.  Lord  Kenyon,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bell 
in  1822,  gives  an  account  of  a  discussion  which  he  had  had  on  the  applica- 
bility of  the  system  to  classical  schools,  in  which  he  says, — *'  It  was  urged 

that  it  might  be  beneficial  to  use  the  Madras  system  in  the  lower  classes; 

but  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose  m  t\i^  \v^\«  crckRa^^aSx  N^^a^  ^nl^ 
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Irom  the  master's  lips  that  instruction  was  there  to  be  gained.    I  admitted 
that  the  Madras  system  would  not  be  sufficient  as  a  substitute  for  the  mas- 
ter ;  but  I  maintained  that  it  would,  throughout  all  the  classes,  be  very 
beneficial ;  that  it  would,  in  all  classes,  conduce  much  to  the  certainty  that 
all  the  boys  knew  all  their  lessons,  and  would  greatly  add  to  th*  power  of 
the  master  finding  time  to  give  those  instructions,  in  point  of  taste  and  ex* 
tiinsic  information,  which,  I  admitted,  were  to  be  had  from  him  alone. 
f     It  was  urged  that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  Charter-House 
examinations.     I  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  very  strik- 
ing :  that  the  whole  of  Horace's  odes,  or  a  whole  book  of  Homer,  might  be 
examined  upon ;  and  that  no  boy  in  a  class  would  be  found  deficient,  either 
in  the  repetition,  being  called  upon  to  go  on  after  a  few  words  were  recited 
to  him,  or  to  render  it  straight  forward  by  memory  into  English,  if  required 
so  to  do.     I  mentioned  also,  that  every  other  matter  connected  with  the 
subject,  whether  historical,  geographical,  or  mythological,  was  to  be  ex- 
plained by  any  boy  who  might  be  called  on  to  do  so.      I  added  likewise 
the  fact,  that  Dr.  Russell  found  100  or  150  boys,  and  now  had  above  450 ; 
"was  quite  overdone  with  his  labours,  and  now  found  every  thing  easy 
to  him.     I  forgot  to  mention  that  he  had  now  no  corporal  punishment ; 
but  did  not  forget  to  insist  that  no  such  was  necessary.     I  said  you  never 
did  pretend  that  your  system  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  able  masters, 
and  carry  on  the  whole  matter  mechanically,  which  they  sdl  seemed  to  con- 
ceive had  been  advanced." 

In  1809  Dr.  Bell  commenced  another  work,  with  the  view  of  publish- 
ing hints  on  the  application  of  the  Madras  system  to  classical  education, 
which  he  finally  prepared  for  the  press  in  1815.  It  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  Elements  of  Tuition,  Part  III.  Ludus  Literarius.  The  Classi- 
cal and  Grammar  School :  or,  an  Exposition  of  an  Experiment  made  at 
Madras  in  the  years  1789-96,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into  schools 
for  the  higher  orders  of  children,  and  with  particular  suggestions  for  its  ap- 
plication to  a  Grammar  School."  The  time  and  labour  which  he  spent  on 
this  work  was  most  extraordinary,  and  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those 
"who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  manner  in  which  he  attended  to  the 
xninutiss  of  his  publications.  It  had  been  corrected  and  recorrected,  and 
submitted  over  and  over  again  to  his  friends.  Dr.  Southey  was  especially 
applied  to  for  his  corrections,  who,  on  returning  some  proof  sheets,  ob- 
served,— "  I  have  often  told  you  that  you  are  anxious  overmuch  about 
such  things — you  who,  of  all  men,  might  most  safely  neglect  them.  This 
volume  will  probably  complete  your  literary  labours ;  and,  sooner  or  later, 
it  will  do  its  work."  And  again,  on  the  publication  of  the  work  he  wrote  i 
— *'  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  at  length  completed  your  labours,  and 

completed  them  so  well It  is  very  good,  and,  sooner  or  later,  must  do* 

its  work.  The  public  schools  will,  perhaps,  be  the  last  to  admit  the  truth : 
they  are  proud  of  their  present  state,  and  will  probably  contend  strenuously 
for  their  present  practice,  forgetting  how  many  boys  are  sent  away  almost 
'  as  ignorant  as  they  came.  I  remember  some  at  Westminster  who  never 
learnt  one  lesson,  nor  did  one  exercise  for  themselves,  and  who  left  school 
when  they  w^ere  in  the  shell  form  (the  highest  but  one),  utterly  unable  ta 
construe  a  verse  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  Testament." 

Having  ended  the  composition  of  three  volumes  on  the  elements  of  tui- 
tion. Dr.  Bell  determined  to  carry  into  execution,  in  1816,  his  long  con- 
templated tour  on  the  continent.  This  he  made  through  France  and 
Switzerland,  returning  home  by  the  Rhine.  In  his  circuit  he  visited  the 
schools  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne  (old  and  new  scboo\a'),l\i^  \ii^\i.V>x\w\Ck^^  ^^ 
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Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg.  **  Pestalozzi,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Kenyon,  "  is  a  man  of  genius,  benevolence,  and  enthusiasm.  Little  ac« 
quainted,  as  he  tells  me,  with  philosophy,  literature,  and  science,  he  de- 
pends much  on  his  numerous  masters  for  the  execution  of  that  plan  of 
education  of  which  he  points  out  the  outline.  Fellenberg  is  man  of  much 
ingenuity ;  and  may  be  called  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  haying  at  one  time» 
as  he  tells  me,  superintended  his  school.  Pestalozzi  has  15,  or  rather  20 
masters,  including  5  who  were  formerly  his  scholars,  for  100  students ; 
Fellenberg,  1 3  for  54  pensioners.  His  school  for  the  poor  consists  of  32 
boys,  who  work  about  ten  hours  a-day,  and  study  two.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agricultural  labour ;  sometimes  in  mechanical  work.  They 
learn  to  read,  write,  cipher,  draw,  music,  and  the  elements  of  geometry. 
Music  and  drawing  (designing),  are  in  great  request  in  their  schools,  and 
also  geometry.  The  new  school  has  but  one  master  (Verhli),  of  distin- 
guished merit.  The  excellency  of  both  institutions,  and  their  superiority, 
about  which,  Fellenberg's  })articularly,  an  immensity  of  pamphlets  and  pH- 
losophical  disquisitions  have  been  published,  consists  in  both  of  a  single 
point,  which  is  not  much  noticed.  Every  class,  and  every  scholar,  has 
his  master  always  at  his  side,  whether  at  study,  work,  or  play.*' 

In  1818,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presented  Dr.  Bell  to  a  stall  in 
Hereford  cathedral,  as  a  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  hia 
public  services.  This  he  was  enabled  to  ^cchange  for  one  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1819.  In  1827  he  purchased  a  house  at  Cheltenham,  called  Lind- 
say Cottage,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  January  of  the  year  following. 
Since  he  quitted  Swanage,  he  had  been  continually  moving  from  place  to 
place ;  and  though  this  was  owing  chiefly  to  his  mind  having  become  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  one  object  of  his  life,  there  were  probably  other 
moving  causes.  But  he  now  began  to  turn  his  attention  more  definitely 
than  he  had  hitherto  done,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  end  he  had  in  view 
should  be  best  carried  out  after  his  death,  as  well  as  at  present.  On  the 
first  day  of  entering  Lindsay  Cottage,  he  commenced  a  letter  to  Lord  Ken- 
yon, in  which  he  says, — *'  To-day,  in  taking  possession  of  this  villa,  I  con- 
sider myself  as  entering  on  the  last  stage  of  my  scholastic  life.  Age  and 
infirmities  have  long  warned  me  to  withdraw  myself  more  and  more  from 
the  laborious  departments  of  my  favourite  vocation,  to  which  I  have  be- 
come more  and  more  unequal ;  and  it  has  providentially  occurred,  that 
while  in  my  state  of  health,  recreation  and  relaxation  from  incessant  and 
intense  fatigues  of  body  and  mind  have  become  absolutely  necessary,  the 
wide  spread  of  the  Madras  system  has  rendered  my  personal  visitation  of 
individual  schools  less  requisite.  Every  thing  combines  to  remind  me  of 
the  years  that  have  passed,  and  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  proceeding,  be- 
fore it  be  (if  not  already)  too  late,  to  devote  that  portion  of  leisure  I  may 
be  allowed  to  enjoy,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  work  to  which  I  stand  pledged 
by  the  discovery  I  have  made,  by  the  labours  I  have  undergone  in  contriv- 
ing,  reaiing,  and  propagating  a  system  of  education  founded  on  that 
discovery,  and  by  the  experience  of  thirty  and  nine  years  given  to  this  oc- 
cupation, and  by  every  tie,  human  and  divine."  In  this  letter  be  submits 
to  Lord  Kenyon's  consideration  a  proposal  to  constitute  a  trust  (or  society) 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  elementary  education  among  the 
higher  as  well  as  lower  orders  of  society,  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
therewith ;  and  that  to  this  trust  £10,000  should  be  transferred,  a  portion 
of  funds  heretofore  destined  for  posthumous  purposes.  Nothing  of  con- 
sequence, however,  was  done  in  this  mallet, au^^XYi^&f^c^^&m^'^^&^altimately 
^andonedn 
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.  Whilst  staying*  at  Sherbam  House  in  September,  1830,  a  slight  indis- 
tinctness and  thickness  were  perceptible  in  Dr.  Bell's  voice,  and  when  he 
preached  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  October,  it  was  evidently  with  great 
exertion.  It  was  not,  however,  till  some  time  after  his  return  to  Chelten- 
ham that  he  became  alarmed  about  himself.  In  February  he  mentions  his 
loss  of  voice,  and  that  he  has  great  difficulty  in  making  himself  intelligi- 
ble to  his  nurses.  This  complaint  continued  to  increase,  and  in  addition 
to  an  inability  to  articulate,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  his. 
breathing  was  much  impeded.  He  was  soon  obHged  to  have  recourse  to 
a  slate  and  pencil,  by  means  of  which  and  by  signs  he  communicated  with 
his  attendants  and  friends.  His  mind  continued  in  full  vigour,  and  at 
no  period  did  he  undergo  more  mental  exertion  than  at  this  time. 

Through  life  he  had  been  anxious  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  a  most  remarkable  manner.     It  was  not,  however,  from  purely 
selfish  motives  he  had  done  this — his  life  had  been  spent  in  promoting  one 
object ;  and  now  his  chief  anxiety  was,  that  his  property  should  go  to  aid 
tiie  same  great  purpose,  for  great  it  undoubtedly  was.    He  had  never  been 
"without  a  will,  and  had,  from  time  to  time,  altered  it  in  many  different 
ways,  but  had  never  employed  a  lawyer,  his  amanuensis,  Mr.  Davies,  hav- 
ing laboured  night  and  day  in  assisting  him  on  these  occasions.     But  now 
a  will  was  properly  executed  under  legal  advice,  and  the  different  trustees 
whom  he  had  named,  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  trust.     No  sooner^ 
however,  had  this  been  done,  than  he  again  altered  his  views,  and  deter- 
mined on  immediately  transferring  a  great  part  of  his  property  into  the 
hand»  of  trustees.     His  legal  advisers  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
this,  bat  in  vain  ;  and  on  the  11th  of  May,  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
one  else,  he  desired  Mr.  Davies  to  write  to  his  bankers  for  two  powers  of 
attorney,  which  were  immediately  sent  according  to  his  instructions,  and 
hjr  which  the  transfer  of  £120,000  was  made  into  the  joint  names  of  the 
iT>vost,  and  three  other  members  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  North 
Brfmn.     He  then  wrote  to  the  trustees  to  apprize  them  of  what  he  had 
done  stating  that  he  implicitly  trusted  that  they  would  apply  the  funds 
accorluig  to  his  intentions  in  putting  them  into  their  hands.     He  also 
desired  that  some  lands  adjoining  the  grammar  school  which  he  had  lately 
purchasfal  there,  should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  them.     In  June  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  trustees,  in  which  he  directed  that  provision 
should  be  made  by  the  trust  for  the  following  uses : — ^That  the  amount 
of  the  funcb,  after  deducting  expenses,  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
and  that  five^arts  be  appHed  to  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  the. 
Madras  college,  or  seminary  of  education,  upon  the  grounds  which  he  had 
lately  purchasti  for  this  purpose;  the  college  to  be  conducted  on  the 
Madras  8ystem,<;onformably  to  the  principles  and  practices  laid  down  in 
Dr.  Bell's  Elemets  of  Tuition,  parts  1st,  2d,  and  3rd  ;  in  his  manuals  of 
Mutual  Instructio.  and  Moral  Discipline ;  in  his  Vindication  of  Children; 
and  in  his  letters  ^o  Sir  John  Sinclair — so  as  to  form  a  model  of  that 
lystem.     Next,  tha  one  part  be  given  to  the  provost,  magistrates,  and 
town-counciU  for  tl^^time  being,    of  each  of  the  towns  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen  (iniuding  Old  and  New),  and  Inverness,  on  the  same 
conditions,  and  for  the  ^me  purposes  as  above  ;  and  that  another  share 
may  be  ^ven  to  the  provyt,  magistrates,  and  town-council  of  St.  Andrew's 
for  the  time  being,  for  mc^i  and  religious  purposes,  and  for  useful  and 
permanent  works  for  the  jipj-ovement   and   benefit  of  the  town.      If 
any  of  these  corporations  A/jng  the  acceptance,  the  ahax^  ot  ^\iax^^  \.q 
be  given  to  the  Clergy  OrphaiSchool,  St.  John's  Wood,  ai^e^xi\.m'&^v^>^- 
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tion  on  the  Madras  system.  As  to  the  two  twelfth  parts  unappropriated, 
one  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Royal  Naval  school,  proposed  to  be  es- 
tablished near  London ;  the  other,  to  the  town  of  Leith.  Dr.  Bell  also 
founded  a  lecture  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  called  "  The  Bell  Lecture 
on  the  Principles  of  Education."  It  was  attached  to  the  theological  insti- 
tution of  the  episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  and  ten  lectures  were  to  be 
given  annually  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  institution,  on  the  principles  of 
education  generally,  and  on  those  of  the  Madras  system  in  particular ;  and 
also  prizes  were  provided  for  the  best  essays  on  the  system,  written  by 
students  attending  these  lectures.  For  these  purposes  it  was  endowed  with 
the  sum  of  £2,000.  He  also  made  over  to  trustees  his  estate  of  Egmore 
in  Galloway,  producing  a  yearly  rental  of  about  £400,  for  the  purpose  of: 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  education  of  youth  in  Cupar,  the  metro- 
polis of  his  native  county  of  Fife,  and,  more  especially,  of  exhibiting 
therein  a  model  and  exemplar  of  the  Madras  system  of  education. 

Much  discussion  took  place  during  the  last  months  of  Dr.  Bell's  life  be- 
tween himself  and  the  trustees  of  St.  Andrew's ;  but  his  last  wishes  were 
expressed  in  a  paper  drawn  up  at  different  intervals  very  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  which  he  requests  "  the  trustees  and  executors  of  his  will  and 
codicil,  to  take  the  best  opinions  as  to  carrying  into  effect  .his  late  deeds 
and  indentures,  and  to  act  accordingly."  "  But,"  he  adds,  '*  I  warn  against 
uncertain,  tedious,  and  expensive  lawsuits."  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  preface 
to  Dr.  Bell's  life,  concludes  by  saying,  "  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  upon  the  best  authority,  what  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  all  the 
friends  of  Dr.  Bell,  as  well  as  gratifying  to  every  reader  to  know — that 
the  Madras  College  at  St.  Andrews,  concerning  which  so  much  corres- 
pondence and  controversy  appear  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  work,  has 
proved  fully  equal  to  Dr.  Bell's  wishes  and  intentions ;  that  it  has  attract- 
ed to  it  youths  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  it  is  annually  attendee 
by  upwards  of  800  children  ;  that  teachers  are  sent  to  it  from  all  parts  jf 
Scotland,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  mutual  tuition ;  and  tlat 
it  is  in  all  respects  a  fitting  monument  to  its  benevolent  and  munifwent 
founder,  a  credit  to  the  trustees  whom  he  has  appointed,  and  a  bless»ig  to 
his  native  city." 

Dr.  Bell  died  on  the  27th  January,  1832,  aged  79  years.  He^iad  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Bishopof  Glou- 
cester wrote  to  the  dean  and  chapter  on  the  subject,  and  they  iroaediately 
acquiesced,  and  an  appropriate  place  was  fixed  upon  in  the  n^e  or  great 
aisle,  about  halfway  up  from  the  west  door.  When  his  fune?il  left  Chel- 
tenham it  was  numerously  attended  by  the  clergymen  of  '^e  place,  the 
gentlemen  comprising  the  Committee  of  the  national  school*  and  also  all 
the  children,  who  in  him  indeed  lost  a  father ;  and,  with^reat  truth,  he 
might  emphatically  be  called  the  children's  friend.  T)^  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  many  others^oHowed  him  as 
mourners  to  the  grave,  and  all  evinced  the  deep  intere?  they  took  in  the 
solemn  scene.  By  his  own  request  the  inscription  f  ^^  placed  on  his 
tombstone  is  to  be  simply — **  The  author  of  the  Ma^*^  system  of  educa- 
tion."* N. 


*  "  The  Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.    Vol.  iii.  continued  /  ^^v.  C.  C.  Southey,  B.A." 
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PROGRESSIVE  NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — Numerous  as  are  works  on  the  Church  Catechism,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  that  are  systematically  progressive.  One  hook  may  he 
adapted  to  one  class  of  learners,  and  another  to  another ;  hut  these  are 
independent  puhlications,  and  do  not  dovetail.  In  my  parochial  schools* 
I  have,  for  som  time,  used  the  following :  "  Catechism  to  he  learnt  hefore 
the  Church  Ca  echism"  (Masters) ;  Dr.  Beaven's  "  Help  to  Catechising ;" 
and  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  **  Questions  Illustrating  the  Catechism."  But 
systematic  progression  is  still  wanting.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  has  apparently  endeavoured  to  supply  this  want,  hy  hind- 
ing  into  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Catechetical  Series,"  eight  of  its 
own  tracts,  with  an  ingenious  preface.  This  hook,  although  composed  of 
elements  originally  independent,  and  although  the  preface  is  a  mere  after- 
thought, possesses  considerable  merit.  Yet  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
catechetical  series  composed  by  a  single  writer — after  a  diligent  study 
of  such  works  as  Bishop  Nicholson  on  the  Church  Catechism,  Bishop 
Andrews'  Pattern  of  Catechistical  Doctrine,  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
Bishop  Nixon  on  the  Catechism,  together  with  a  collation  of  the  most 
approved  of  the  smaller  manuals, — is  a  desideratum. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  form  of  such  a  sourse  of  Exercises  should  be 
such  that  they  should  supersede  neither  the  text  of  the  catechism  itself, 
nor  the  oral  questions  and  instructions  of  the  catechist ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  for  this  two-fold  purpose  the  form  of  Notes  is,  upon  the 
-whole,  the  best.  Notes  are  suggestive ;  they  require  a  mental  eflfort  on 
the  part  of  the  learner;  they  leave  the  catechist  free  to  construct  his  own 
questions :  their  tendency  is  to  supersede  mechanical  repetition  by  living 
processes  of  thought  and  expression. 

Much  simple  and  affectionate  instruction  ought  to  precede  the  attempt 
to  lodge  the  Church  Catechism,  as  a  form  of  sound  words,  in  the  memory 
of  a  child.  The  "  teachers  of  babes"  must  ever  keep  in  mind  the  words 
of  Moses : — "  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as 
the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  showers  upon  the 
^ass.*' 

But  at  length  the  time  will  arrive  for  the  direct  exercise  of  memory ; 
and  at  this  stage  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  ensure  a  reverent, 
audible,  distinct,  and  scrupulously  accurate  repetition  of  the  words  of  the 
Church  Catechism.  It  would  help  towards  this  end  to  have  the  Catechism 
printed  in  clauses,  thus  : — **  My  Godfathers  and  Godmothers — in  my 
Baptism  ; — wherein  I  was  made — a  member  of  Christ, — the  child  of  God, 
— and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  it  would  further  help 
towards  distinctness  and  precision  to  put  questions  upon  each  separate 
clause,  thus  : — **  Who  gave  you  your  Christian  name  ?  Wherein  did  they 
give  you  that  name  ?  What  were  you  made  therein  ?  Of  whom  were 
you  made  a  member  ?  Whose  child  were  you  made  ?  Of  what  were  you 
made  an  inheritor  ?"  And  such  questions  may  further  be  varied  by  inver- 
sion, thus : — •'  What  did  your  Godfathers  and  Godmothers  give  you  in 
jour  baptism  ?  What  were  you  then  made  of  (in  relation  to)  Christ  ?  To 
God  ?  Towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  This  stage  may  be  deemed  a 
mechanical  one  ;  but  it  must  be  no  more  omitted  than  rested  in. 

At  the  next  stage  we  enter  upon  our  progressive  notes.  The  first 
course  of  these  notes  is  con£ned  as  much  as  possible  to  \Xie  icl^'M!lV£\%  ^Vi 
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>;7ords  and  the  elucidation  of  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  text.  I 
beg  to  submit  to  your  readers  a  specimen  of  such  notes,  as  a.  first  step 
towards  something  better. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

Part  I. — ^The  Christiait  Live. 
The  Preface. 


"  What  is  your  Christian  name  ?**• — '*  Wherein  :**  in  my  baptism. — "  A 
member :"  a  member  is  a  whole  part  of  a  body ;  as  the  eye,  an  ear,  a  hand, 
a  foot.—"  Of  Christ  ;*'  of  Christ's  body— the  Church. — *•  An  inheritor :" 
an  heir ;  a  child  entitled  to  a  future  possession.  Such  future  possession 
is  called  an  **  inheritance." — "  Kingdom  of  heaven :"  the  life  everlasting. 

'*  Then:"  when  you  were*  baptized. — "  For  you:**  in  your  name.— 
**  Promise  and  vow :"  promise  by  a  vow ;  promise  religiously  and  solemnly. 
— *•  Renounce  :**  declare-back ;  disown ;  declare  that  I  would  not  follow  nor 
be  led  by. — **  Pomps  and  vanity  :**  vain  pomp ;  empty  show. — **  Sinful 
lusts  :'^  strong  evil  desires. — "  Btesh:^*  man's  corrupt  nature. — **  Keep 
God's  holy  viill  and  commandments ;"  obey  them. — **  FF'alk  in  the  sam^* 
lioly  will  and  commandments  *'  all  the  days  of  my  life  :**  obey  them  as  long^ 
as  I  live. 

*•  Yes,  verily  :*'  I  truly  think  myself  bonnd  to  renounce  evil,  to  believe 
the  faith,  to  obey  God. — **  So  I  will  :**  I  will  renounce  evil,  believe  the 
feith,  and  obey  God. — "  Heartily:'*  from  my  heart,  and  not  with  my  lips 
only. — "  This  state  of  salvation :"  which  consists  in  my  being  a  member 
of  Christ  our  Saviour. — **  ^i*  grace  a  *  the  gracious  help  of  His  Holy 
Spirit. — "  That  I  may  continue  in  the  same'*  state  of  salvation  "^  vnto  my 
lifers  end  :**  all  the  days  of  ray  life  :  as  long  as  I  live. 

Section  I. — The  Creed* 

"  Rehearse  ;'*  repeat.  Frequent  repetition  with  a  view  to  sapng  often, 
is  called  a  **  rehearsal." — "  Articles  ;"  distinct  members. — Articles  of 
the  (thy)  Belief:  distinct  members  of  the  one  Faith  or  Creed,  These 
are  twelve  in  number. 

"Almighty:**  able  to  do  all  things. — "  Conceived:**  m^de  to  become 
man. — "  Descended :"  went  down. — "  Hell:**"  not  Gehenna,  the  place  of 
the  damned ;  but  Hades,  the  pliace  of  all  departed  souls.  So  called  because 
hidden  from  our  eyes.  To  "  hele"  is  to  hide. — "  The  third  day'*  after 
His  death. —  "Ascended:**  went  up. — *'  Quick:**  living. — "The  quick: 
those  who  shall  be  alive  at  Christ's  second  coming." — "  Catholic: 
throughout  the  whole ;  imiversal. — **  Church  :*'  the  Lord's  household  ;  the 
family  of  Gt)d,  called>forth  to  salvation. — "  Communion  ;**  fellowship." — 
*•  Saints:*'  Christians,  who  are  called  to  be  holy. — "  Forgiveness:*^ 
remission. — *'  Resurrection  :**  the  rising^again  from  the  grave. — "  Ever' 
lasting:**  lasting  for  ever  and  ever. — "  ^w«» ;"' verily ;  truly.  I  believe 
every  article  of  the  Creed  to  be  true,  and  therefore  I  say  "  Amen ;"  so 

It  IS. 

"Redeemed :^  bought-back,  ransomed,  by  paying  a  price. — "  Sanctis 
JletA  .•"xnalceth  holy;  is  now  making \io\y, — ^**  Elect  \*  ^\!ka^^xL. 
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THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PRESENT  SCHEME  OF  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  BETTER  THAN  ANY  NEW  ONE. 

Sib, — It  is  palpably  easier  to  criticise  than  to  originate,  to  cavil  with 
M.  de  Girardin  than  to  project  with  M.  de  Lamartine ;  and  were  any  proof 
of  this  wanting  just  at  present,  no  happier  hit  could  have  been  made  to 
procure  it,  than  the  "  Suggestions  for  a  Scheme  of  National  Education,** 
which  appeared  in  your  March  number. 

Having  myself  superintended  the  entire  educational  department  of  a 
district  containing  15,000  souls,  in  a  large  manufacturing  population,  I 
well  know  the  difficulties  in  which  the  clergy  there  find  themselves,  the 
painful  struggles  and  harassing  responsibility  in  matters  of  school  finance 
which  they  must  endure,  or  cease  to  "  feed  the  lambs."  Nay  t^pre,  I  am 
still  exemplifying  their  position  in  a  rural  hamlet,  with  the  comparatively 
small  population  sjf  800 ;  having  erected  school  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £500,  despite  the  possible  loss  of  a  large  government  grant,  owing 
to  the  tyrannous  management  clauses ;  and  having  pledged  myself  for 
salaries  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  fixed  endowment  of  my  benefice* 
although,  to  save  money,  1  teach  the  schoolmaster  classics  and  divinity« 
and  employ  a  female  only,  as  sempstress,  in  the  afternoon.  Moreover,  I 
have  not  a  person  in  my  parish  above  the  condition  of  a  tradesman,  few  so 
high,  and  not  a  shilling  offered  to  aid  me  from  any  source  whatever.  I  have 
no  parsonage,  and  no  private  property  ;  but  after  along  expensive  education, 
and  many  years  of  clerical  labor,  I  am  still,  as  ever,  dependent  on  a  parent's 
necessarily  not  profuse  charity,  for  the  means  of  living. 

If  therefore  the  clergy  in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  *'  well  nigh  ia 
despair"  of  raising  school  funds,  without  some  national  intervention,  I  too 
might  be  supposed  ready  to  swallow  any,  the  most  nauseous  remedy,  which 
should  promise  relief  from  our  embarrassments.  But  the  "  suggestions  " 
-are  beyond  my  capacity ;  they  choke  me  in  the  effort ;  and  since  you  invite 
observations  i:^on  them,  I  have  made  sundry  notes  on  the  margin,  which 
I  purposed  to  communicate.  Before  so  doing,  however,  I  protest  against 
any  suggestions  whatever  for  altering  the  basis  of  our  educational  policy  $ 
—no  matter  in  what  way  the  revolution  may  be  intended  to  work — until  tiie 
propounder  shall  have  first  of  all  demonstrated,  that  the  plan  already  adopt* 
ed  is  incapable  of  such  beneficial  extension,  without  any  essential  change 
of  its  character,  as  shall  meet  all  demands.  Especially  wonld  it  have  been 
becoming  in  the  author  of  these  suggestions  to  have  begun  thus,  because 
he  manifests  a  decided  notion,  that  the  '*  agencies  already  employed"  might 
*'  be  immediately  remodelled  and  made  much  more  effective."  I  will  in 
all  friendliness  ask  him,  then,  what  possible  advantage  he  conceives  to  be 
derivable  from  his  schems,  or  any  thing  akin  to  it,  which  may  not  much 
more  sorely  be  expected  from  a  mere  extension  of  the  present  vote  for  eda« 
cation, — from  £100,000  to  £500,000  per  annum,  for  instance ;  together 
-with  a  return  to  the  simple  conditions  ^  grants  insisted  upon  before  the 
invention  of  the  management  clauses;  and  a  definite  settlement  of  the 
duties  and  powers  of  tiie  Committee  of  Council  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 
There  would  then  be  no  such  raking  np,  and  fanning  of  the  expiring  em« 
\)en  of  an  overheated  controversy,  as  must  result  from  the  agitation  of  any 
new  scheme,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "  formation  of  an  association  "  to  effect 
its  adoption ;  nor  could  the  "  great  body  of  churchmen  and  dissenters  " 
consistently  offer  opposition  to  it.  A  modification  of  the  subjects  of  ex« 
amination  /or  the  first  and  second  classes  ef  oertY&cate&  te»](^Y«,  hiVCgl  ^sol 
Increase  In  the  proportion  of  salaiy  paid  to  them  \)y  ttie  SXaitfc  wen»  liSksasas^ 
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the  only  desideratum,*  leaving  management  and  inspection  on  precisely 
the  same  free  footing  as  heretofore,  the  inspectors  being  allowed  to  report 
of  the  former,  as  of  the  school  itself,  in  order  to  amendment  where  needed. 
To  save  the  time  as  well  of  the  reader  as  of  the  writer,  I  will  await  your 
correspondent's  reply  to  the  above  question,  should  he  be  pleased  to  offer 
one,  before  troubling  you  with  my  annotations.  May  his  reply,  or  the 
criticisms  of  jour  other  contributors,  render  the  latter  step  altogether 
unnecessary. 

Your  brother  and  servant, 

A 
March  13,  1848. 


OTHER  "  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SCHEME  OF  NATIONAL 

EDUCATION.*' 

The  object  of  education  is  the  development  of  the  man  physically,  men- 
tally, religiously,  morally. 

There  is  a  unity  in  education.  Man  is  to  be  religiously  and  morally 
developed,  as  well  as  mentally  and  physically.  There  can  be  no  sepa- 
ration. 

Religious  and  moral  development  is  the  great  end  of  physical  and  men- 
tal development. 

The  clergyman  is  charged  with  the  religious  and  moral  development  of 
his  parishioners.     No  power  can  relieve  him  of  the  obligation. 

I'he  educator,  or  schoolmaster  is  naturally  the  assistant  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  must  act  under  his  direction. 

It  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  master  for  discharging  the  duty  of  assist- 
ant to  the  clergyman,  by  a  suitable  training ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  autho* 
rise  him  to  teach,  by  admitting  him  to  deacon's  orders. 

This  latter  principle  it  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  relinquish. 
It  is  possible  to  preserve  this  principle  in  schools  supported  by  a  public 
tax,' without  offending  either  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  dissenters. 
For  this  purpose — 

1^^.  Let  the  overseers  of  the  poor  leave  at  each^house  rated  for  the  poor's 
rate,  a  schedule,  requiring  the  occupier  to  fill  it  up,  stating  whether  he  is 
a  churchman  or  a  dissenter,  and  if  the  latter,  to  what  denomination  he 
belongs. 

2nd,  Each  parish  to  be  rated  at per  pound,  which,  when  collected, 

may  be  apportioned  by  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions,  to  church 
schools  and  dissenters'  schools,  as  they  have  respectively  contributed,  in 
the  following  way  : — The  respective  sums  contributed  by  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  to  be  divided  into  six  parts.  One-sixth  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  diocesan  training  school  and  the  dissenting  training 
■ " "  ■  '  ■  ...  -...■_-  _    . 

*  It  is  80  much'  better  every  way,  for  parents,  children,  and  teachers,  that  educa« 
tion  should  not  be  gratuitous,  that  I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  greatest  increase  of 
salary  taking  effect  even  in  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  only  in  their  periods  of 
greatest  depression,  a  test  of  which  is  now  furnished  by  weekly  returns  of  the  unem- 
ployed population ;  or  generally  throughout  the  country  only  in  times  of  dearth.    In 
this  matter  an  option  might  be  freely  left  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  save  only  that 
no  such  increased  grant  for  salary,  &c.,  as  would  render  the  school  Jree,  should  ever 
be  made  for  more  than  three  months,  without  i^uev«^    V&t  >Xi\%  wx%%<^tLQQ  have  its 
of  chticiam. 
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school.  One-sixth  to  be  paid  to  the  government  as  a  fund  for  paying  the 
retiring  pensions.  Four-sixths  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  and  local 
schools. 

The  children  to  pay  as  at  present*  if  needful. 

Schools  to  be  provided  by  private  subscriptions^  aided  by  societies  as  at 
present. 

N.  Y. 
Lichfield,  Sth  March,  1848. 


PARENTS  AND  SCHOOLS.—^  QUERY. 

My  Dear  Sir» — Will  you  allow  me  to  submit  to  your  correspondents  and 
readers  the  following  question  : — "  What  share  or  influence  ought  parents 
(among  the  poorer  classes)  to  have  in  the  school  education  of  their  chil- 
dren ?" 

I  propose  this  question  for  several  reasons : — (1.)  Because  I  do  not  find 
that  it  has  as  yet  undergone  due  consideration.  (2.)  Because  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  in  the  south  of  England,  which  1  have  extensively  vi- 
sited, the  parents  are  treated  as  ciphers.  (3.)  Because  I  find  that  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  I  am  at  present  located,  that  our  independent 
peasantry  insist,  practically,  on  having  a  voice  in  the  matter.  (4.)  Be- 
cause I  do  not  find,  that  either  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  the  National 
Society,  recognize  parents  at  all. 

Are  we  not  dissolving /amt7i>#,  and  absorbing  them  into  the  state  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Northumbrian  Rector. 


C]^e  eWox'i  Sortfolto. 
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CHILDHOOD  THE    SEASON,  AND  THE   CHURCH  THE   AGENT,  FOR  EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  through  the  understanding  that  religious  faith  gains  entrance 
'into  the  soul ;  it  may  be  weakened,  indeed,  and  it  may  be  confinned  through  the 
intellect,  but  not  newly  awakened.  It  is  commonly  through  the  moral  affections 
and  sympathies  that  faith  is  first  kindled ;  and  thus  **  with  the  heart  man  helieveth 
unto  righteousness."  It  would  seem,  that  previous  culture  of  the  moral  nature  is 
needful  for  the  fiill  exercise,  certainly  for  the  right  direction  and  co-operation  of 
•all  other  faculties ;  and  we  may  notice  here,  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  law 
it  is,  that  in  the  orderings  of  God  so  large  a  period  has  been  allotted,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  man's  life,  to  childhood,  which  is  the  special  season  for  moral  train- 
ing, and  this  in  connection  with  the  closest  sympathies  of  onr  nature ;  in  prepara- 
tion, as  it  were,  for  the  other  faculties,  as  they  expand,  to  discharge  their  allotted 
functions  powerfully  and  harmoniously.  And  in  the  same  way  it  is,  that  the 
.church  provides  for  the  education  of  her  children,  not  merely  laying  before  them 
.the  trutn,  however  testified  to,  and  supported  by  an  irresistible  weight  of  evi- 
•  dence ;  but  presenting  herself  as  a  teacher,  bearins^  with  her  a  personality,  and 
addressing  herself  to  the  wants  and  weaknesses,  and  the  finer  affections  of  man's 
-  nature ;  thus  winning  the  confidence  of  those  whom  she  would  lead  to  salvation, 
by  the  exhibition  of  goodness,  long-suffering,  and  patience ;  offering  to  guide  and 
protect,  and  bring  near  to  God  in  that  society  which  he  has  planted  upon  earth ; 
and  then  instructing  and  enlightening  the  mind  by  knowledge ^  and  b^  o^enm^ 
before  it  the  whole  counsel  of  uod." — Grant' i  Bamoion  Lectures,  Y^.^Vb, 
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•to 

the  only  desideratum**  leaving  management  and  inspection  on  precisely 
the  same  free  footing  as  heretofore,  the  inspectors  being  allowed  to  report 
of  the  former^  as  of  the  school  itself,  in  order  to  amendment  where  needed. 
To  save  the  time  as  well  of  the  reader  as  of  the  writer,  I  will  await  your 
correspondent's  reply  to  the  above  question,  should  he  be  pleased  to  offer 
one,  before  troubling  you  with  my  annotations.  May  his  reply,  or  the 
criticisms  of  jour  other  contributors,  render  the  latter  step  altogether 
unnecessary. 

Your  brother  and  servant, 

A 
March  13,  1848. 


OTHER  "  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SCHEME  OF  NATIONAL 

EDUCATION." 

The  object  of  education  is  the  development  of  the  man  physically,  men- 
tally, religiously,  morally. 

There  is  a  unity  in  education.  Man  is  to  be  religiously  and  morally 
developed,  as  well  as  mentally  and  physically.  There  can  be  no  sepa* 
ration. 

Religious  and  moral  development  is  the  great  end  of  physical  and  men- 
tal development. 

The  clergyman  is  charged  with  the  religious  and  moral  development  of 
his  parishioners.    No  power  can  relieve  him  of  the  obligation. 

I'he  educator,  or  schoolmaster  is  naturally  the  assistant  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  must  act  under  his  direction. 

It  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  master  for  discharging  the  duty  of  assist- 
ant to  the  clergyman,  by  a  suitable  training ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  autho* 
rise  him  to  teach,  by  admitting  him  to  deacon's  orders. 

This  latter  principle  it  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  relinquish. 
It  is  possible  to  preserve  this  principle  in  schools  supported  by  a  public 
tax,' without  o£fending  either  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  dissenters. 
For  this  purpose — 

1^^.  Let  the  overseers  of  the  poor  leave  at  each^house  rated  for  the  poor's 
rate,  a  schedule,  requiring  the  occupier  to  fill  it  up,  stating  whether  he  is 
a  churchman  or  a  dissenter,  and  if  the  latter,  to  what  denomination  he 
belongs. 

2nd,  Each  parish  to  be  rated  at per  pound,  which,  when  collected, 

may  be  apportioned  by  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions,  to  church 
schools  and  dissenters'  schools,  as  they  have  respectively  contributed,  in 
the  following  way  : — The  respective  sums  contributed  by  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  to  be  divided  into  six  parts.  One-sixth  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  diocesan  training  school  and  the  dissenting  training 
I         ■  II I  »  I  III     ,         ,       I    I    »    ■  I   .      I     11      ■    I  I 

*  It  is  80  much-  better  every  way,  for  parents,  children,  and  teachers,  that  educa- 
tion should  not  be  gratuitous,  that  I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  greatest  increase  of 
salary  taking  effect  even  in  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  only  in  their  periods  of 
greatest  depression,  a  test  of  which  is  now  furnished  by  weekly  returns  of  the  unem- 
ployed population ;  or  generally  throughout  the  country  only  in  times  of  dearth.    In 
th'ia  matter  an  option  might  be  freely  left  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  save  only  that 
no  such  increased  grant  for  salary,  &c.,  tis  would  render  the  school  Jree,  should  ever 
be  made  for  more  than  three  monthsi  without  i^uev«^    V&t  \)kv&  wx^^^^Uoa  have  its 
share  of  criticiam. 
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school.  One-sixth  to  be  paid  to  the  government  as  a  fund  for  paying  the 
retiriiig  pensions.  Four-sixths  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  and  local 
schools. 

The  children  to  pay  as  at  present*  if  needful. 

Schools  to  be  provided  by  private  subscriptions,  aided  by  societies  as  at 
present. 

N.Y. 
Lichfield,  6th  March,  1848. 


PARENTS  AND  SCHOOLS.—^  QUERY. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  submit  to  your  correspondents  and 
readers  the  following  question  : — "  What  share  or  influence  ought  parents 
(among  the  poorer  classes)  to  have  in  the  school  education  of  their  chil- 
dren  ?" 

I  propose  this  question  for  several  reasons : — (1.)  Because  I  do  not  find 
that  it  has  as  yet  undergone  due  consideration.  (2.)  Because  1  have  rea- 
son  to  believe  that  in  the  south  of  England,  which  I  have  extensively  vi- 
sited, the  parents  are  treated  as  ciphers.  (3.)  Because  I  find  that  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  I  am  at  present  located,  that  our  independent 
peasantry  insist,  practically,  on  having  a  voice  in  the  matter.  (4.)  Be- 
cause I  do  not  find,  that  either  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  the  National 
Society,  recognize  parents  at  all. 

Are  we  not  dissolving /amt7i>#,  and  absorbing  them  into  the  state  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Northumbrian  Rector. 


C]^e  eWot'i  Sortfolto. 


^>^0m0*^^0»^^^*^^0^^*^^^^'^ 


CHILDHOOD  THE    SEASON,  AND  THE   CHURCH  THE   AGENT,  FOR  EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  through  the  understanding  that  religious  faith  gains  entrance 
'into  the  soul ;  it  may  be  weakened,  indeed,  and  it  may  be  confinned  through  the 
intellect,  but  not  newly  awakened.  It  is  commonly  through  the  moral  affections 
and  sympathies  that  faith  is  first  kindled ;  and  thus  "  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness."  It  would  seem,  that  previous  culture  of  the  moral  nature  is 
needful  for  the  fiiU  exercise,  certainly  for  the  right  direction  and  co-operation  of 
•an  other  faculties ;  and  we  may  notice  here,  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  law 
it  is,  that  in  the  orderings  of  God  so  large  a  period  has  been  allotted,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  man's  life,  to  childhood,  which  is  the  special  season  for  moral  train- 
ing, and  this  in  connection  with  the  closest  sympathies  of  onr  nature ;  in  prepara- 
tion, as  it  were,  for  the  other  faculties,  as  they  expand,  to  discharge  their  allotted 
functions  powerfully  and  harmoniously.  And  in  the  same  way  it  is,  that  the 
church  provides  for  the  education  of  her  children,  not  merely  laying  before  them 
the  trutn,  however  testified  to,  and  supported  by  an  irresistible  weight  of  evi- 
dence ;  but  presenting  herself  as  a  teacher,  bearins^  with  her  a  personality,  and 
addressing  herself  to  the  wants  and  weaknesses,  and  the  finer  affections  of  man's 
nature ;  thus  winning  the  confidence  of  those  whom  she  would  lead  to  salvation, 
by  the  exhibition  of  goodness,  long-sufiering,  and  patience ;  offering  to  guide  and 
protect,  and  bring  near  to  God  in  that  society  which  he  has  planted  upon  earth ; 
and  then  instructing  and  enlightening  the  mind  by  knowledge ^  and  b^  o^eum^ 
Jwioreit  the  whole  counsel  of  God," — Grant's  Bamvion  Lectures,  Y^.^Vb. 
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Mb.  Justice  Colebh)ge,  in  charging  the  grand  jniy,  said : — ^''-LookiDg  down  tfa» 
calendar  at  the  letters  annexed  to  each  name,  which  are  always  of  interesting  ihh 
port  to  a'  judge,  I  find  that  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  well,  out  of  Airtj 
prisoners,  ^ere  are  only  four;  of  those  wiio  can  neither  read  nor  write  at  all^  four- 
teen ;  and  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  imperfectly,  twelve.  In  alluding  to 
this  subject, — the  effect  of  education, — I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  elemen« 
tary  observations.  Heading  and  writing  imperfectly  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as 
not  reading  and  wiiting  at  all.  Now,  die  way  in  which  education  nuist  opeiate 
to  produce  the  beneficial  influences  which  we  are  disposed  to  expect  from  it,  is 
religiously,  by  improving  the  heart  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  morally,  by  enabling 
men  to  amuse  themselves,  and  employ  their  time  innocently,  and  by  giving  them 
a  taste  for  such  innocent  and  improving  employments  as  are  put  within  their  reach 
by  means  of  education.  But  the  man  who  can  only  read  and  write  imperfeo^ 
will  not  be  induced  to  employ  himself  in  this  manner.  I  ask  you,  gentleinen, 
whether,  where  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  attended  with  such  a  difficulty  as 
the  inability  to  read  and  write  otherwise  than  imperfectly,  you  will  find  men  de- 
voting their  leisure  to  «uch  a  pursuit,  except  in  those  rare  instances  of  genius 
seeking  to  improve  itself  under  every  disadvantage.  You,  gentlemen,  understand, 
that  the  labour  of  reading  by  a  person  who  can  only  read  imperfect^  operates  as 
a  check  to  reading.  If  we  can  only  read  a  little  in  a  foreign  language,  we  do  not 
take  up  a  book  in  that  language  for  our  amusement ;  if,  under  sudi  circumstancest 
we  take  up  the  book  at  all,  we  do  so  because  we  desire  to  learn  the  language  moie 
perfectly,  and  not  for  relaxation  and  amusement.  If,  then,  we  desire  to  make 
education,  what  it  is  required  to  be,  in  order  to  be  beneficial,  we  must  extend  it, 
so  that  reading  may  become,  instead  of  a  difficult  task,  a  perfectly  agreeable  and 
pleasurable  occupation.  I  have  before  remarked,  that  reading  ana  writing  imper- 
fectly comes  to  much  the  same  tiling  as  not  reading  and  writing  at  all ;  and  it 
strikes  me  that  the  advances  we  have  lately  made  in  education  amount  to  little 
more  than  this, — that  we  have  diminished  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  read 
and  write  at  all,  and  increased  the  number  of  only  those  who  can  read  and  write 
imperfectly.  That  is,  I  think,  the  true  solution  of  the  question  sometimes  put. 
What  is  the  good  of  education  ?  The  reason  why  we  have  not  found  education 
producing  its  proper  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people  is^  tfaat^^ias^ot 
yet  been  carried  far  enough.  I  am  not  inclined  to  extend  these  views  on  the  ten- 
dency of  education  to  a  fanciful  or  visionary  length,  but  I  do  not  think  that  an 
advancement  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  moral  and  religious  feeling  can  be  ex- 
pected until  the  education  afforded  them  has  been  improved  in  its  character ;  nor 
do  I  think  it  ever  likely  that  education  will  be  carried  to  such  an  CKtent,  as  to 
a«nder  the  people  unfit  fcnr  the  occupations  designed  for  them  by  the  Almigh^, 
«who  has  ordained  that  there  should  be  different  classes  in  the  communitj." — Jfr. 
Justice  CoUridges  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Herts,  Lent  Assizes^  1848. 


ON  THE   COMBINATION  OF  ELLIPSES   WITH  QUESTIONS. 

TThe  gallery  lesson  should  consist  of  a  proper  combination  of  questions  with  dOxp- 
ses,  developing  by  them  every  part  of  the  subject  discussed,  whether  sacred  or 
secular;  and  also,  much  attention  should  be  given  to  cause  the  diildsen  to 
take  their  part  in  the  exercise.  The  asking  of  questions  is  neither  a  very  unusual, 
nor  a  very  unintelligible  operation ;  the  diief  points  to  be  kept  in  mind,  bein^. 
ihat  each  question  should  rise  out  of  the  previous  part  of  ^e. lesson — shouid  hai^ 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  point  treated — should  be  couched  in 
the  most  simple  language,  and  should  not  admit  too  great  a  diversity  of  answen. 
The  ellipsis  is  less  known ;  the  employment  of  it  requires  more  address  than  sim- 
]ple  questioning ;  and  in  unskilful  hands  it  is  much  more  liable  to  be  perverted. 
'By  consulting  the  examples  of  lessons  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Stow^s  ^  Training  %8- 
tem/'  and  other  publications,  the  nature  of  the  ellipsis  is  readily  seen.  Every  one 
bows  ibat  if  he  were  speaking  to  another,  and  after  completing  a  portion  «f  a 
9entence,  were  to  stop  short,  if  his  audxiox  hadX^en  SL\\ft\i\2«fcVi  ^feXwaaMu^  of  the 
^ntence,  be  could  readily  supply  ihat^hVch  ipras  fraiitt«dL,aiiiMw2L^^Vsa»fcid&w«^ 
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TlBff  iffesmed^liie  pzineiple  wHich  is  called  into  pli^r  in  tbe  use  of  the  ellipsis, 
vioeh  is  in  leaHtj  an  anticipation  of  what  the  teacher  purposely  abstains  from 
aupDig,    It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  affords  a  powerful  means  of  keeping  alive^ 
and  testing  the  attention  of  the  pupils ;  for  if  the  ellipsis  be  properly  constructed^ 
Heannot  be  filled,  in  exoapt  by  those  who  ha^e  been  attentive  to  the  preceding 
part  of  the  sentence.    The  great  advantage  of  tbe  ellipsis,  however,  is,  that  it  af- 
folds  in  reality  the  means  of  asking  a  question,  witliout  the  formality  usually  at- 
tsadant  on  that  process,  and  may  be  easily  made  to  vary  in  difficulty,  from  a  mere 
aroetition  of  a  word  to  the  answering  of  a  question  of  any  degree  of  complexity^ 
Tfaia  gives  us  considerable  latitude  in  the  application  of  it,  according  to  the  stage 
of  advancement  at  which  tbe  pupils  may  be ;  and  this  variation  may  take  place, 
either  as  regards  the  frequency  or  the  difficulty  of  tbe  ellipsis  employed.    The 
younger  the  children,  tbe  more  frequent  and  simple  should  be  tbe  ellipsis,  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  direct  questions  asked.    We  may  likewise  observe,  that 
the  use  of  the  ellipses  furnishes  us  with  tbe  chief  means  of  obtaining  answers  from 
the  wjiole  of  the  children  at  once.    A  direct  question  will  rarely  receive  an  answer 
firom  more  than  a  fraction  of  tbe  children,  and  even  then,  different  answers  may 
l)e  given,  from  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  tbe  trainer  to  select  one  or  two  as  sub- 
jects of  special  notice ;  but,  as  tbe  ellipsis  affords  us  a  ready  means  of  asking  a 
question  die  second  time,  in  a  different  form,  all  may  be  enabled  to  answer  at  the* 
Bame  time,  while  considerable  mental  effort  may  be  called  forth  in  tbe  attempt 
to  do  so.    Questions  should  be  chiefly  used  to  start  any  topic,  or  illustration ;  ellip- 
ses to  impress  and  fix  it.    Much  practice  and  skill  is  required,  in  order  readHy 
and  constantly  to  effect  this  proper  combination  of  questions  and  ellipses, — to  dis- 
tinguish the  yarious  answers  which  may  be  given,  and  to  unito  the  efforts  of  both 
teaeher  and  dbildren,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper  development  of  the  subject  of  the 
lesson;  but  once  acquired,  the  practical  educationist  would  not  willingly  forego 
tii«  use  of  an  instrument  at  once  so  elegant  and  effective. — Glasgow  Trainers" 
Hecord. 


I3hirkam  Diocesan  Training  School — Regulations  for  the  Admission  of  Candidates* 

OFFICEBS. 

Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  of  Management — Tbe  Dean  of  Durham. 

FHndpal^-'R&v,  J.  Cundill,  M.A.        I        Tnasurer^—J.  F.  Elliott,  Esq. 
Vice-Principal — Rot.  T.  P.  Sproule.    |        Seeretary — Rev.  J.  D.  Eiade,  M.A. 

Mathematical  Master — Mr.  Finlay. 
Master  of  Model  School — Mr.  George  Goundry. 

Singing  Master — Mr.  Freemantle. 

Candidates,  being  of  tbe  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  and  membere  and 
communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  admitted  at  Michaelmas,  Whitsun- 
tide^ and  Christmas,  on  tbe  production  of  certificates  of  character,  signed  by  the 
Minister  of  their  respective  parishes,  of  baptism  and  of  health,  after  passing  the 
iadmission  examination. 

This  examination  embraces  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctua- 
tion. Scripture  history,  general  religious  knowledge,  and  the  church  catechism,  and 
arithmetic  up  to  the  nilb  of  three. 

'  The  payment  required  from  the  pupils  is  at  the  rate  of  j£l4  a  year,  payable  ia 
adfvnce,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term.  For  this  they  are  furnished  with 
•ducation,.  board,  lodgings  the  use  of  books,  stationery,  medical  attendance,,  and 
imsbing.  Certain  returns  are  made  to  those  who,  having  resided  a  year  with  good 
conduct,  pass  the  annual  examination  with  credit. 

'  The  pupils  are  lodged  and  boarded  together,  under  a  strict  system  of  domestic 
distipmie. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects : — ^I.  Divinity,  including  Scripture 
histofy^  evidences,  exposition  of  Scripture,  the  church  catechism^,  liturgy,  th& 
Ihix^'^iubM  iutMesf,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  ancient  anii  mo^exiu--^^  s^Vsci> 
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including  general  history,  and  especially  English  history. — III.  Geography,  witk 
atlas,  and  the  use  of  the  glohes. — IV.  Grammar,  including  Englisn  grammar, 
English  exercises,  etymology,  writing  from  dictation,  and  English  composition.— 
y.  Mathematics,  including  arithmetic  and  hook-keeping,  mensuration,  algehra, 
Euclid,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  'popular  astronomy,  &c. — VI.  Vocal  music. — 
VII.  Agricultural  chemistry. 

The  pupils  attend  the  model  school  a  stated  number  of  times  during  the  week* 
In  it  they  are  instructed  in  theoretical  and  practical  teaching  in  writing  and  spel- 
ling. On  Sundays  they  attend  in  rotation  the  services  at  the  cathedral ;  those  not 
at  the  cathedral  are  engaged  at  the  sunday  school  connected  with  the  model  school, 
and  accompany  the  children  to  church. 


Socumentff. 


MANAGEMENT   CLAUSES: — ^PETITION   OF   THE   EXETEB  DIOCESAN   BOABD. 

The  following  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  manage- 
ment clauses,  was  unanimously  agreed  to  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  held  on  Tuesday,  February  29,  1848. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Board  of  Education, 
Shkweth, 

1. — That  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  was  established  for  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  education  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Socie^f,  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

2. — That,  in  prosecution  of  this  end,  they  have  always  deemed  it  essential  to 
secure  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  and  to  endeavour  to  remove 
every  hindrance  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  persons  who  promote  the  erection  and 
support  of  schools  on  sound  religious  principles. 

3. — That  your  petitioners  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  the  good  under- 
standing established  between  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  and 
the  heads  of  the  church,  in  the  year  1840 ;  and  that,  with  this  feeling,  your  peti- 
tioners acquiesced  in  the  additional  measures  of  the  government,  proposed  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  under  the  full  persuasion,  that  acceptance  of  the  aid 
offered  by  the  government  would  not  be,  in  any  case,  coupled  with  any  new  con- 
ditions, which  had  not  been  explicitly  stated  and  laid  before  Parliament. 

4. — ^Your  petitioners,  therefore,  learned  with  surprise  and  regret,  shortly  after 
the  passing  of  those  measures,  Uiat  certain  management  clauses,  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  deeds  of  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  were  not 
merely  recommended,  but  enforced  by  the  Committee  of  Council ;  and  that  grants 
had  been  refused  to  applicants  for  aid,  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  desired  arrange- 
ments for  the  management  of  their  schools,  varying,  in  certain  particulars,  from 
the  several  schemes  laid  down  in  those  clauses. 

5. — That  your  petitioners  are  aware  that  his  Grace,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, as  President  of  the  National  Society,  conveyed  to  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil an  assurance,  that  the  committee  of  that  society  were  prepared  to  employ  their 
influence  in  recommending  the  clauses  in  question  ;  and  your  petitioners  cannot 
doubt  that  the  committee  of  the  society  were,  in  great  measure,  influenced  by  the 
consideration  suggested  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, of  the  29th  September,  1846,  that  the  course  taken  by  the  society,  on  that  oc- 
casion, might  promote,  or  impede  further  measures  for  the  improvement  of  schools,' 
which  were  then  under  the  consideration  of  the  government. 

6. — But  your  petitioners  humbly  represent,  that  the  engagement  entered  into 

by  the  National  Society  was  coupled  with  two  important  qualifications,  which 

were  stated  in  a  letter  from  their  secretary,  on  12th  May,  1846,  and  which  were 

both  distinctly  repeated  by  his  Grace,  the  President  of  the  Society,  on  the  2drd  of 

November  in  the  same  year ;  viz.,  first,  that  the  Society's  consent  to  recommend 

the  four  clauses  was  given  on  the  understanding,  that  applicants  for  aid  should  he 

free  to  select  for  themselves  the  clause  most  adapted  to  their  own  case ;  and,  ser 

condJjr,  that  their  consent  was  accompamed\>7  l\\e  eiL^i^?>%\o\i  of  an  earnest  desire 

that  no  clauses  whatever  should  "be  so  enfoxced,  as  \o^^  ^«^f«^^'fc^T«a5»a\!sa^ 
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schools  of  the  lihertv  which  had  hitherto  been  conceded  to  them  in  the  consti- 
tution of  their  schools,  both  by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  National  So- 
ciety.** 

7. — ^Your  petitioners  submit,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  clauses  in 
question  received  this  qualified  sanction  of  the  National  Society,  were  materially 
changed  by  the  appearance  of  the  minute  of  council  of  the  28th  June,  1847,  which, 
your  petitioners  believe,  did  not  transpire  till  after  the  discussion  of  the  measures 
of  the  Government  in  the  last  Pai'liament. 

8.  That,  if  your  petitioners  rightly  understand  the  effect  of  that  minute,  their 
lordships  are  prepared,  first,  not  to  permit  applicants  to  select  for  themselves  the 
clauses  most  adapted  to  their  own  case,  except  in  a  very  limited  class  of  cases ; 
and,  secondly,  they  are  prepared  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  some  one  of  the 
clauses  in  all  ordinary  cases,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  the  public 
funds. 

9. — ^That,  in  both  these  respects,  the  minute  is  at  variance  with  the  "  under- 
standing'* and  "  desire*'  expressed  by  the  National  Society,  in  giving  the  sanction 
of  its  recommendation  to  the  four  clauses ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  strictly  acted 
upon,  would  preclude  the  hope,  that  the  imperfections  of  the  clauses  might  be 
remedied  by  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  for  which  the  National  Society  stipu- 
lated. 

10.  That,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  your  petitioners  feel  compelled  to 
represent  to  your  honourable  house,  that  the  clauses  in  question  are,  in  their  judg- 
ment, open  to  very  grave  and  serious  objections  of  a  practical  nature,  some  of 
which  they  forbear  to  specify,  under  the  conviction  that  tne  following  are  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  careful  attention  of  your  honourable  house  to  the  question,  how  far 
the  clauses,  in  their  present  form,  are  proper  to  be  enforced  as  a  compulsory  condi- 
tion of  receiving  aid  jfrom  the  public  funds. 

a. — That  the  clauses  contain  no  sufficient  security  that  the  members  of  the  ma- 
naging committees  of  schools  shall  be  bond  fide  in  communion  with  the  Chimsk-of 
£ngland,  inasmuch  as  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  terms  used  may  have  a  much 
wider  application,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  clauses. 

b.  That,  while  in  matters  of  religious  instruction  the  clergyman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee,  may  make  an  appeal  to  the  bishop,  there  is  no  analo- 
gous provision  in  matters  relating  to  the  general  management  of  the  school,  with 
respect  to  which  experience  has  shown  that  a  small  majority  may  possibly  pursue 
such  a  course  as  to  be  fatal  to  its  efficacy. 

c. — That  a  small  majority  may  appoint  or  retain  a  master  who  is  ill  qualified 
for  his  duties,  and  justly  obnoxious  to  the  clergyman,  without  any  power  of  arbi- 
tration. 

d. — ^That  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  limitation  by  which  the  clergyman  is 
confined  to  the  religious  instruction,  may  not  be  so  construed  as  to  exclude  him 
from  the  superintendence  of  the  devotional  exercises  and  general  religious  training 
of  the  scholars. 

e. — ^That  there  is  no  provision  by  which  free  access  to  the  building  will  be  se- 
cured to  the  clergyman  for  the  purposes  of  a  Sunday  school. 

11. — ^Your  petitioners  submit  to  your  honourable  house,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  what  will  be  the  binding  and  legal  construction  of  the  clauses,  on  these 
and  other  points,  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  trust  or  a  disagreement  between  the 
several  parties,  and  not  what  construction  a  mere  amicable  understanding  between 
different  parties  may  put  upon  them  ;  and,  although  such  questions  may  pro- 
bably never  arise,  so  long  as  the  managers  of  the  school  are  acting  together  in 
harmony,  and  with  an  intelligent  regard  to  the  interests  entrusted  to  their  care,  it 
is  necessary  that,  in  such  a  fixed  document  as  a  trust-deed,  there  should  be  as 
little  opening  as  possible  allowed  for  difficulties  being  raised. 

12. — Your  petitioners  are  further  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honour- 
able house  to  a  statement  which  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  certain  **  official 
letters'*  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  published  by  authority,  that  the  clauses  in 
question  are  in  accordance  with  and  founded  upon  the  **  terms  of  union"  with  the 
ISTational  Society  (which  are  also  the  "  terms  of  union"  with  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Board),  whereas,  in  fact,  there  is  an  essential  diffeieuce  belnfeeii  \\i^  t?io  ^ocvk- 
ments  on  the  very  point  referred  to. 
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to 

the  only  desideratum,*  leaving  management  and  inspection  on  precisely 
the  same  free  footing  as  heretofore,  the  inspectors  being  allowed  to  report 
of  the  former,  as  of  the  school  itself,  in  order  to  amendment  where  needed. 
To  save  the  time  as  well  of  the  reader  as  of  the  writer,  I  will  await  your 
correspondent's  reply  to  the  above  question,  should  he  be  pleased  to  offer 
one,  before  troubling  you  with  my  annotations.  May  his  reply,  or  the 
criticisms  of  jour  other  contributors,  render  the  latter  step  altogether 
unnecessary. 

Your  brother  and  servant, 

A 
March  13,  1848. 


OTHER  "  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SCHEME  OF  NATIONAL 

EDUCATION/' 

The  object  of  education  is  the  development  of  the  man  physically,  men- 
tally, religiously,  morally. 

There  is  a  unity  in  education.  Man  is  to  be  religiously  and  morally 
developed,  as  well  as  mentally  and  physically.  There  can  be  no  sepa- 
ration. 

Religious  and  moral  development  is  the  great  end  of  physical  and  men- 
tal development. 

The  clergyman  is  charged  with  the  religious  and  moral  development  of 
his  parishioners.     No  power  can  relieve  him  of  the  obligation. 

I'he  educator,  or  schoolmaster  is  naturally  the  assistant  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  must  act  under  his  direction. 

It  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  master  for  discharging  the  duty  of  assist- 
ant to  the  clergyman,  by  a  suitable  training ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  autho« 
rise  him  to  teach,  by  admitting  him  to  deacon's  orders. 

This  latter  principle  it  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  relinquish. 
It  is  possible  to  preserve  this  principle  in  schools  supported  by  a  public 
tax,' without  o£fending  either  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  dissenters. 
For  this  purpose — 

1^^.  Let  the  overseers  of  the  poor  leave  at  eachjhouse  rated  for  the  poor's 
rate,  a  schedule,  requiring  the  occupier  to  fill  it  up,  stating  whether  he  is 
a  churchman  or  a  dissenter,  and  if  the  latter,  to  what  denomination  he 
belongs. 

2nd,  Each  parish  to  be  rated  at per  pound,  which,  when  collected, 

may  be  apportioned  by  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions,  to  church 
schools  and  dissenters'  schools,  as  they  have  respectively  contributed,  in 
the  following  way  : — The  respective  sums  contributed  by  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  to  be  divided  into  six  parts.  One-sixth  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  diocesan  training  school  and  the  dissenting  training 

*  It  is  80  much'  better  every  way,  for  parents,  children,  and  teachers,  that  educa- 
tion should  not  be  gratuitous,  that  I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  greatest  increase  of 
salary  taking  effect  even  in  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  only  in  their  periods  of 
greatest  depression,  a  test  of  which  is  now  furnished  by  weekly  returns  of  the  unem- 
ployed population ;  or  generally  throughout  the  country  only  in  times  of  dearth.     In 
this  matter  an  option  might  be  freely  left  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  save  only  that 
no  such  increased  grant  for  salary,  Sic.,  as  ^ould  render  the  school  free,  should  ever 
be  made  for  more  than  three  months,  vfithout  i^ue^QbL    l^^t  >XC\&  vvx%%t^t\oii  have  its 
share  of  criticisttu 
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school.  One-sixth  to  be  paid  to  the  government  as  a  fund  for  paying  the 
retiring  pensions.  Four-sixths  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  and  local 
schools. 

The  children  to  pay  as  at  present,  if  needful. 

Schools  to  be  provided  by  private  subscriptions,  aided  by  societies  as  at 
present. 

N.  Y. 
Lichfield,  Sth  March,  1848. 


PARENTS  AND  SCHOOLS.—^  QUERY. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  submit  to  your  correspondents  and 
readers  the  following  question  : — "  What  share  or  influence  ought  parents 
(among  the  poorer  classes)  to  have  in  the  school  education  of  their  chil- 
dren?" 

I  propose  this  question  for  several  reasons: — (1.)  Because  I  do  not  find 
that  it  has  as  yet  undergone  due  consideration.  (2.)  Because  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  in  the  south  of  England,  which  I  have  extensively  vi- 
sited, the  parents  are  treated  as  ciphers.  (3.)  Because  I  find  that  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  I  am  at  present  located,  that  our  independent 
peasantry  insist,  practically,  on  having  a  voice  in  the  matter.  (4.)  Be- 
cause I  do  not  find,  that  either  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  the  National 
Society,  recognize  parents  at  all. 

Are  we  not  dissolving /ami/iW,  and  absorbing  them  into  the  state  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Northumbrian  Hector. 


G]^e  eWot*i  portfolio. 


^»^<w^»^»^^»»^»^^#*^^^^»^». 
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It  is  not  ordinarily  through  the  understanding  that  religious  faith  gains  entrance 
into  the  soul ;  it  may  be  weakened,  indeed,  and  it  may  be  cunfinned  through  the 
intellect,  but  not  newly  awakened.    It  is  commonly  through  the  moral  affections 
and  sympathies  that  faith  is  first  kindled  ;  and  thus  '*  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness."    It  would  seem,  that  previous  culture  of  the  moral  nature  is 
needful  for  the  fuU  exercise,  certainly  for  the  right  direction  and  co-operation  of 
•all  other  faculties ;  and  we  may  notice  here,  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  law 
it  is,  that  in  the  orderings  of  God  so  large  a  period  has  been  allotted,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  man's  life,  to  childhood,  which  is  the  special  season  for  moral  train- 
ing, and  this  in  connection  with  the  closest  sympathies  of  onr  nature ;  in  prepara- 
tion, as  it  were,  for  the  other  faculties,  as  they  expand,  to  discharge  their  allotted 
functions  powerfully  and  harmoniously.    And  in  the  same  way  it  is,  that  the 
.church  provides  for  the  education  of  her  children,  not  merely  laying  before  them 
.the  truth,  however  testified  to,  and  supported  by  an  irresistible  weight  of  evi- 

-  dence ;  but  presenting  herself  as  a  teacner,  bearing  with  her  a  personality,  and 
addressing  herself  to  the  wants  and  weaknesses,  and  the  finer  affections  of  man's 

-  nature ;  thus  winning  the  confidence  of  those  whom  she  would  lead  to  salvation, 
by  the  exhibition  of  goodness,  long-sufiering,  and  patience ;  offering  to  guide  and 
protect,  and  bring  near  to  God  in  that  society  which  he  has  planted  upon  earth ; 
and  then  instructing  and  enlightening  the  mind  by  knovfled^e,  oxid  b^  Q^^\v\\i% 

he  fore  it  the  whole  counsel  of  God" — Grant's  Bamvton  Lectures^  Yfi*^^"^* 
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Mb.  Justice  CoLEBroofE,  in  charging  the  grand  jnry,  said : — ^''•LookiDg  down  1li» 
calendar  at  the  letters  annexed  to  each  name,  which  are  always  of  interesttng'  im- 
port to  a'  judge,  I  find  that  of  those  who  can  vead  and  write  well,  oat  of  Mxtj 
prisoners,  there  are  only  ^ui;  of  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  at  all,  four- 
teen ;  and  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  imperfectly,  twelve.  In  alluding  to 
this  subject, — the  effect  of  education, — I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  elemen« 
tary  observations.  Beading  and  writing  imperfectly  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as 
not  reading  and  writing  at  all.  Now,  Uie  way  in  which  education  must  operate 
to  produce  the  beneficial  influences  which  we  are  disposed  to  expect  from  it,  is 
religiously,  by  improving  the  heart  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  morally,  by  enabling 
men  to  amuse  themselves,  and  employ  their  time  innocently,  and  by  giving  them 
^  taste  for  such  innocent  and  improving  employments  as  are  put  within  their  reach 
by  means  of  education.  But  the  man  who  can  only  read  aad  write  impezfeotk^c, 
will  not  be  induced  to  em{4ay  himself  in  this  manner.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
whether,  where  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  attended  with  such  a  difficulty  as 
the  inability  to  read  and  write  otherwise  than  imperfectly j  you  will  find  men  de- 
Toting  their  leisure  to  «uch  a  pursuit,  except  in  those  rare  instances  of  genius 
seeking  to  improve  itself  under  every  disadvantage.  You,  gentlemen,  underBtand, 
that  the  labour  of  reading  by  a  person  who  can  only  read  imperfectly  operates  as 
a  check  to  reading.  If  we  can  only  read  a  little  in  a  foreign  language,  we  do  not 
take  up  a  book  in  that  language  for  our  amusement ;  if,  under  sudb  oircumstaaoeSf 
we  take  up  the  book  at  all,  we  do  so  because  we  desire  to  learn  the  language  more 
perfectly,  and  not  for  relaxation  and  amusement.  If,  then,  we  desire  to  make 
education,  what  it  is  required  to  be,  in  order  to  be  beneficial,  we  must  extend  ity 
so  that  reading  may  become,  instead  of  a  difficult  task,  a  perfectly  agreeable  and 
pleasurable  occupation.  I  have  before  remarked,  that  reading  and  writing  imper- 
fectly comes  to  much  the  same  thing  as  not  reading  and  writing  at  all ;  and  it 
strikes  me  that  the  advances  we  .have  lately  made  in  education  amount  to  little 
more  than  this, — ^that  we  have  diminished  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  read 
and  write  at  all,  and  increased  the  number  of  only  those  who  can  read  and  write 
imperfectly.  That  is,  I  think,  the  true  solution  of  the  question  sometimes  put. 
What  is  the  good  of  education  ?  The  reason  why  we  have  not  found  education 
producing  its  proper  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people  is^  tfaat-itiras^ot 
yet  been  carried  far  enough.  I  am  not  inclined  to  extend  these  views  on  the  ten- 
dency of  education  to  a  fanciful  or  visionary  length,  but  I  do  not  think  that  an 
advancement  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  moral  and  religious  feeling  can  be  ex- 
pected until  the  education  a£forded  them  has  been  improved  in  its  character ;  nor 
do  I  think  it  ever  likely  that  education  will  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
aender  the  people  unfit  for  the  occupations  designed  for  them  by  the  Almigh^, 
!who  has  ordained  that  there  should  be  dififerent  classes  in  the  community." — Jllr, 
Jtutice  Coleridge's  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Herts.  Lent  Aisizet^  1848. 


ON  THE   COMBIK.AZEION  OF  ELLIPSES   WITH  QUESTIONS. 

The  gallery  lesson  should  consist  of  a  proper  combination  of  questions  with  eUxp- 
ses,  developing  by  them  every  part  of  the  subject  discussed,  whether  sacred  or 
secular;  and  also,  much  attention  should  be  given  to  cause  the  children  to 
take  their  part  in  the  exercise.  The  asking  of  questions  is  neither  a  very  unusual, 
nor  a  very  unintelligible  operation ;  the  cntef  points  to  be  kept  in  mind,  beiD^. 
ihat  each  question  should  rise  out  of  the  previous  part  of  the.lesson — should  havs 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  point  treated — should  be  couched  in 
the  most  simple  language,  and  should  not  admit  too  great  a  diversity  of  answen. 
The  ellipsis  is  less  known ;  the  employment  of  it  requires  more  addiess  than  sinir 
pie  questioning ;  and  in  unskilful  hands  it  is  much  more  liable  to  be  perverted. 
'J^y  consulting  the  examples  of  lessons  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Stow^s  **"  Training  Sys- 
tem," and  other  publications,  the  nature  of  the  ellipsis  is  readily  seen.  'Every  one 
MaiowB  ihat  if  he  were  speaking  to  another,  and  after  completing  a  portion  of  a 
wenteBce,  were  to  stop  short,  if  his  audxioi  )uid^»een  «l\£^\'«\<d  m^  V«»suii^  of  the 
sentence,  he  could  readily  supply  ^mt^b»\i  ifis  fraHW»dL,«i8M^ 
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ISismis-emtdij^e  piineiple  whicli  is  called  into  play  in  the  use  of  the  ellipsisy 
iHueh  is  in  leality  an  anticipation  of  what  the  teacher  purposely  abstains  from 
Buym^    It  will  be  easily  seen^  that  this  affords  a  powerful  means  of  keeping  alive^ 
lUid  testing  the  attention  of  the  pupils ;  for  if  the  ellipsis  be  properly  constructed^. 
ik  eaonot.  be  filled  in  except  by  those  who  hare  been  attentive  to  the  preceding 
part  of  the  sentence.    The  great  advantage  of  the  ellipsis,  however,  is,  that  it  at* 
iisids  in  reality  the  means  of  asking  a  question,  without  the  formality  usually  at- 
toidant  on  that  process,  and  may  be  easily  made  to  vary  in  difficulty,  from  a  mere 
npetition  of  a  word  to  tlie  answering  of  a  question  of  any  degree  of  complexity^ 
Thifl  gives  us  considerable  latitude  in  the  application  of  it,  according  to  the  stage 
of  advancement  at  which  the  pupils  may  be  ;  and  this  variation  may  take  place, 
either  as  regards  the  frequency  or  the  difficulty  of  the  ellipsis  employed.    The 
younger  the  children,  the  more  frequent  and  simple  should  be  the  ellipsis,  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  direct  questions  asked.    We  may  likewise  observe,  that 
the  use  of  the  ellipses  furnishes  us  with  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  answers  from 
the  wjiole  of  the  children  at  once.    A  direct  question  will  rarely  receive  an  answer 
£rom  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  children,  and  even  then,  different  answers  may 
be  given,  from  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  trainer  to  select  one  or  two  as  sub- 
jects of  special  notice ;  but,  as  the  ellipsis  affords  us  a  ready  means  of  asking  a 
question  the  second  time,  in  a  different  form,  all  may  be  enabled  to  answer  at  the". 
0ame  time,  while  considerable  mental  effort  may  be  called  forth  in  the  attempt 
to  do  so.    Questions  should  be  chiefly  used  to  start  any  topic,  or  illustration ;  ellip- 
fies  to  impress  and  fix  it.    Much  practice  and  skill  is  required,  in  order  readdy 
judd  constantly  to  effect  this  proper  combination  of  questions  and  ellipses, — ^to  dis- 
Anguish  the  various  answers  which  may  be  given,  and  to  unito  the  efforts  of  both 
teacher  and  children,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper  development  of  the  subject  of  the 
lesson;  but  once  acquired,  the  practical  educationist  would  not  willingly  forego 
tiie  use  of  an  instrument  at  once  so  elegant  and  effective. — Glasgow  Trainers^ 
Jtecord. 


Jhirhan  Diocesan  Training  School — Regulations  for  the  Admission  of  Candidates, 

OFFICEBS. 

Chairman  of  Suh-Cammittee  of  Management — The  Dean  of  Duriiam. 

Principal — Kev.  J.  Cundill,  M.A.        I        Tnasurer—J.  F.  Elliott,  Esq. 
Vwe-Principal — 'ReT.  T.  P.  Sproule.    |        Seeretarg — Kev.  J.  D.  Eade,  M.A. 

Mathematical  Master — Mr.  Finlay. 

Master  of  Model  School — Mr.  George  Goundry. 

Singing  Mtuter — Mr.  Freemantle. 

.  Candidates,  being  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  and  members  and 
communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  admitted  at  Michaelmas,  Whitsun- 
tide, and  Christmas,  on  the  production  of  certificates  of  character,  signed  by  the 
Minister  of  their  respective  parishes,  of  baptism  and  of  health,  after  passing  th& 
admission,  examination. 

This  examination  embraces  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctua- 
tion,  Scripture  history,  general  religious  knowledge,  and  the  church  catechism,  and 
arithmetic  up  to  the  rale  o£  three. 

'  The  payment  required  from  the  pupils  is  at  the  rate  of  j£l4  a  year,  payable  ia. 
adf«nce,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term.  For  this  they  are  furnished  witH 
•^cation,,  board,  lodgings  the  use  of  books,  stationery,  medical  attendance^  and 
irashing.  Certain  returns  are  made  to  those  who,  having  resided  a  year  with  good 
coBdoct,  pass  the  annual  examination  with  credit. 

-  The  pupils  are  lodged  and  boarded  together,  under  a  strict  system  of  domestic 
jilsciplhie. 

Instraction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects : — ^I.  Divinity,  including  Scripture 
lustofy^  evidences,  exposition  of  Scripture,  the  church  catechism,  litur^,  the 
puje^^^ima  axtkHea,  and  ecclesiaslical  history,  ancient  «Ql4  modiiem.---ySL.1a!&V2(t:i> 
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including  general  history,  and  especially  English  history. — III.  Geography,  witk 
atlas,  and  the  use  of  the  glohes. — IV.  Grammar,  including  English  grammar, 
English  exercises,  etymology,  writing  from  dictation,  and  English  composition.— 
y.  Mathematics,  including  arithmetic  and  hook-keeping,  mensuration,  algehra, 
Euclid,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  'popular  astronomy,  &c. — ^VI.  Vocal  music. — 
VII.  Agricultural  chemistry. 

The  pupils  attend  the  model  school  a  stated  number  of  times  during  the  week* 
In  it  they  are  instructed  in  theoretical  and  practical  teaching  in  writing  and  spel- 
ling. On  Sundays  they  attend  in  rotation  the  services  at  the  cathedral ;  those  not 
at  me  cathedral  are  engaged  at  the  Sunday  school  connected  with  the  model  school, 
and  accompany  the  children  to  church. 


^ocummti. 


\_rtn^if^  *>  ^M'wx-^rfX'M 


HAl^AOEMENT   CLAUSES: — ^PETITION   OF   THE   EXETEB  DIOCESAN  BOABD. 

The  following  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  manage- 
ment clauses,  was  unanimously  agreed  to  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  held  on  Tuesday,  February  29,  1848. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Board  of  Educationm 
Shbwetit, 

1. — That  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  was  established  for  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  education  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Socie^,  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

2. — ^That,  in  prosecution  of  this  end,  they  have  always  deemed  it  essential  to 
secure  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  and  to  endeavour  to  remove 
every  hindrance  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  persons  who  promote  the  erection  and 
support  of  schools  on  sound  religious  principles. 

3. — That  your  petitioners  earnestly  desire  the  jcontinuance  of  the  good  under- 
standing established  between  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  and 
the  heads  of  the  church,  in  the  year  1840 ;  and  that,  with  this  feeling,  your  peti- 
tioners acquiesced  in  the  additional  measures  of  the  government,  proposed  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  under  the  full  persuasion,  that  acceptance  of  the  aid 
offered  by  the  government  would  not  be,  in  any  case,  coupled  with  any  new  con- 
ditions, which  had  not  been  explicitly  stated  and  laid  before  Parliament. 

4. — ^Your  petitioners,  therefore,  learned  with  surprise  and  regret,  shortly  after 
the  passing  of  those  measures,  that  certain  management  clauses,  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  deeds  of  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  were  not 
merely  recommended,  but  enforced  by  the  Committee  of  Council ;  and  that  grants 
had  been  refused  to  applicants  for  aid,,  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  desired  arrange- 
ments for  the  management  of  their  schools,  varying,  in  certain  particulars,  from 
the  several  schemes  laid  down  in  those  clauses. 

5. — That  your  petitioners  are  aware  that  his  Grace,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, as  President  of  the  National  Society,  conveyed  to  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil an  assurance,  that  the  committee  of  that  society  were  prepared  to  employ  their 
influence  in  recommending  the  clauses  in  question ;  ana  your  petitioners  cannot 
doubt  that  the  committee  of  the  society  were,  in  great  measure,  influenced  by  the 
consideration  suggested  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, of  the  29th  September,  1846,  that  the  course  taken  by  the  society,  on  that  oc- 
casion, might  promote,  or  impede  further  measures  for  the  improvement  of  schools,' 
which  were  then  under  the  consideration  of  the  government. 

6. — But  your  petitioners  humbly  represent,  that  the  engagement  entered  into 
by  the  National  Society  was  coupled  with  two  important  qualifications,  which 
were  stated  in  a  letter  from  their  secretarv,  on  12th  May,  1846,  and  which  were 
both  distinctiy  repeated  by  his  Grace,  the  President  of  the  Society,  on  the  23rd  of 
November  in  the  same  year ;  viz.,  first,  that  the  Society's  consent  to  recommend 
the  four  clauses  wajs  given  on  the  understanding,  that  applicants  for  aid  should  be 
free  to  select  for  themselves  the  clause  most  aaapted  to  their  own  case ;  and,  ser 
condljr,  that  ibeir  consent  was  accompanied  "b^j  l\ie  ex^i^s^iou  of  an  earnest  desire 
tbat  no  clauses  whatever  should  "be  so  enforced,  «ks  \o^^  dc^c^^^^'^'^'a^'^Vsok^ 
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schools  of  the  liberty  which  had  hitherto  been  conceded  to  them  in  the  consti* 
tution  of  their  schools,  both  by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  National  So- 
ciety.*' 

7. — ^Your  petitioners  submit,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  clauses  in 
question  received  this  qualified  sanction  of  the  National  Society,  were  materially 
changed  by  the  appearance  of  the  minute  of  council  of  the  28th  June,  1847,  which, 
your  petitioners  believe,  did  not  transpire  till  after  the  discussion  of  the  measures 
of  the  Government  in  the  last  Parliament. 

8.  That,  if  your  petitioners  rightly  understand  the  effect  of  that  minute,  their 
lordships  are  prepared,  first,  not  to  permit  applicants  to  select  for  themselves  the 
clauses  most  adapted  to  their  own  case,  except  in  a  very  limited  class  of  cases ; 
and,  secondly,  they  are  prepared  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  some  one  of  the 
clauses  in  all  ordinary  cases,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  the  public 
funds. 

9. — ^That,  in  both  these  respects,  the  minute  is  at  variance  with  the  "  under- 
standing" and  **  desire"  expressed  by  the  National  Society,  in  giving  the  sanction 
of  its  recommendation  to  the  four  clauses ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  strictly  acted 
upon,  would  preclude  the  hope,  that  the  imperfections  of  the  clauses  might  be 
remedied  by  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  for  which  the  National  Society  stipu- 
lated. 

10.  That,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  your  petitioners  feel  compelled  to 
represent  to  your  honourable  house,  that  the  clauses  in  question  are,  in  their  judg- 
ment, open  to  very  grave  and  serious  objections  of  a  practical  nature,  some  of 
which  they  forbear  to  specify,  under  the  conviction  that  the  following  are  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  careful  attention  of  your  honourable  house  to  the  question,  how  far 
the  clauses,  in  their  present  form,  are  proper  to  be  enforced  as  a  compulsory  condi- 
tion of  receiving  aid  from  the  public  funds. 

a. — That  the  clauses  contain  no  sufficient  security  that  the  members  of  the  ma- 
naging committees  of  schools  shall  be  bond  fide  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  inasmuch  as  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  terms  used  may  have  a  much 
wider  application,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  clauses. 

b.  That,  while  in  matters  of  religious  instruction  the  clergyman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee,  may  make  an  appeal  to  the  bishop,  there  is  no  analo- 
gous provision  in  matters  relating  to  the  general  management  of  the  school,  with 
respect  to  which  experience  has  shown  that  a  small  majority  may  possibly  pursue 
such  a  course  as  to  be  fatal  to  its  efficacy. 

c. — ^That  a  small  majority  may  appoint  or  retain  a  master  who  is  ill  qualified 
for  his  duties,  and  justly  obnoxious  to  the  clergyman,  without  any  power  of  arbi- 
tration. 

d. — ^That  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  limitation  by  which  the  clergyman  is 
confined  to  the  religious  instruction,  may  not  be  so  construed  as  to  exclude  him 
from  the  superintendence  of  the  devotional  exercises  and  general  religious  training 
of  the  scholars. 

e, — ^That  there  is  no  provision  by  which  free  access  to  the  building  will  be  se- 
cured to  the  clergyman  for  the  purposes  of  a  Sunday  school. 

11. — Your  petitioners  submit  to  your  honourable  house,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  what  will  be  the  binding  and  legal  construction  of  the  clauses,  on  these 
and  other  points,  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  trust  or  a  disagreement  between  the 
several  parties,  and  not  what  construction  a  mere  amicable  understanding  between 
different  parties  may  put  upon  them ;  and,  although  such  questions  may  pro- 
bably never  arise,  so  long  as  the  managers  of  the  school  are  acting  together  in 
harmony,  and  with  an  intelligent  regard  to  the  interests  entrusted  to  their  care,  it 
is  necessary  that,  in  such  a  fixed  document  as  a  trust-deed,  there  should  be  as 
little  opening  as  possible  allowed  for  difficulties  being  raised. 

12. — Your  petitioners  are  further  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honour- 
able house  to  a  statement  which  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  certain  '*  official 
letters"  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  published  by  authority,  that  the  clauses  in 
question  are  in  accordance  with  and  founded  upon  the  "  terms  of  union"  with  the 
l^ational  Society  (which  are  also  the  "  terms  of  union"  with  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Board),  whereas,  in  fact,  there  is  an  essential  ^ffereuce  bel'weeii  \\i^  V«Ci  ^<;yi>k- 
mentsoa  the  very  point  referred  to. 
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13. — Tbe  ^  tenniB  of  union"  with  the  National  Society  have  £or'their  object  rimpilx 
to  declare  the  religious  principles  on  which  ceitain  schools  are  conducted ;  and, 
therefore,  contain  an  assurance  that  the  religious  instruction  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  clergyman  (suhject  to  an  appeal  to  the  bishop),  but  they  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  limit  his  superintendence  to  that  branch  of  education,  nor  lajE 
down  any  rules  for  the  general  management  of  the  school.  The  clause  now  for 
the  first  time  enforced  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  assign  indeed  the  superinten* 
dence  of  the  religious  instruction  to  the  clergyman  (subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
4)ishop),  but  they  most  strictly  and  irrevocably  limit  his-  superintendence  to  that 
branch  of  instruction,  by  express  provision,  that  **  in  all  other  respects  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  schools  shall  vest  in  a  committee"  And  although  it  is  not  denied  that 
^'  provision  is  made  for  the  clergyman  occupying  a  position  of  dignity"  as  ex- 
officio  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers,  his  real  influence  might  be  entirely 
neutralised  by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  (the  lay  members  of  which  possiblj 
might  not  be  bond  fide  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England),  and  from 
whose  decisions  on  general  management  there  is  no  power  of  appeal. 

14. — That  although  it  is  provided  by  one  of  the  clauses,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  may  be  postponed,  this  provision  is  immaterial  to  the  question  at 
issue,  inasmuch  as  their  lordships  will  only  ^^ permit"  this  clause  to  be  adopted  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  when  the  committee  nas  been  called  into  existence,  the 
arrangements  are  open  to  the  same  objections. 

15. — ^Your  petitioners  are  further  convinced  that,  with  a  view'to  the  exceptional 
cases  of  small  rural  parishes,  the  local  knowledge  of  the  founders  would  often  sug* 
gest  arrangements  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  efliciency  of  the  school,  than 
Ihose  contained  in  clause  C. 

]  6. — ^Your  petitioners  have  never  contended  that  **  the  discretion  of  local  promo* 
ters  of  schools,  is  to  be  an  absolute  rule,"  binding  their  lordships  to  admit  of  any 
constitution,  however  inconvenient,  for  a  school  aided  by  the  bounty  of  parliament. 
Neither  do  they  presume  to  call  in  question  the  right  and  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
servants,  to  lay  down  general  rules  by  which  they  will  be  guided  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  funds  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

*  17. — But  they  humbly  represent  to  your  honourable  house,  that  the  framings 
£rom  time  to  time,  of  successive  minutes  of  council,  and  acting  upon  &em  before 
they  have  been  discussed  in  pariiament,  and  by  which  the  liberty  of  promoters  of 
schools  may  be  gradually  restricted,  tends  to  shake  the  confidence  ot  churchmen 
in  their  communications  with  the  Government,  and  to  defeat  the  ends  proposed  by 
^our  honoumble  house  in  voting  money  for  the  pui'poses  of  education,  inasmuch 
•as  it  discourages  the  voluntary  efiforts  of  individuals. 

18. — Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  your  honoui-able  house  to  take  such  steps 
as  in  your  wisaiom  you  may  think  fit,  to  free  the  promoters  of  schools  from  the 
compulsory  imposition  of  Uie  management  clauses  in  their  present  form  ;  and  not 
to  sanction  any  proceedings  which  may  tend  to  hinder  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  legislature,  for  the  exteor 
•fiion  and  improvement  of  education. 

Thostas  Hill  Lowe,  Dean  cf  Exeter^ 
as  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education, 


OUTLINES   of  PBOPOSALS  FOB  THE   ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  EDUCATIOH  QUESTIOlf 
BETWEEN   THE   CHUBCH  AND  THE    COMMITTEE   OF  PBHTr  COUNCIL. 

By  the  Rev.  W,  WillU. 

1.  The  present  state  of  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  thr 
Church  of  England,  has  arisen  from  no  systematic  nor  organized  plan ;  but  is  the 
consequence  of  the  condition  in  which  religion  and  the  church  were  placed,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

2.  The  necessity  for  education  was  evident  and  pressing ;  and  the  clei^  and 
laityy  who  raw  and  acknowledged  the  necessity,  availed  themselves,  as  means  and 

•  epportuDities  offeredj  of  the  BelVs  or  Madras  s^em  ot  \TLie^x\\fi^<isvv'--«&<Q^^  in  their 
tnrn  localitj — without  reference  to  any  ^eneiA  ox  ctm!\5«ift^wi»a^K'MA^ 
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3.  The  National  Society  was  formed  to  give  ftcilities  to  this  new  and  compen- 
dious me&od  of  instniotion ;  but  without  possessing  or  acquiring  any  legal  powen 
or  jurisdiction  over  the  schools  assisted,  further  than  some  very  simple  conditions 
of  voluntary  union.  From  about  the  year  1809,  parochial  and  district  national 
schools  began  to  be  rapidly  formed,  under  the  combined  management  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  with  such  regulations  as  seemed  best  suited  to  circumstances. 

4.  The  increasing  necessity  of  educating  the  lower  orders  became  daily  more 
obviooB,  and  the  ezistine  prejudices  generally  gave  way.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons began  to  vote  small  sums  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Thtt 
legislature  has  not  yet  assisted  in  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools,  except  in 
some  very  special  cases. 

5.  The  funds  thus  voted,  without  any  act  of  parliament  imposing  laws  and  re- 
gulations, were  distributed  by  the  treasury  to  the  Church  and  Dissenters  indiffe* 
rently,  upon  the  sole  condition  of  application  being  made  in  prescribed  forms, 
through  the  National  Society  on  behalf  of  church  scho<^,  and  through  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Society  on  the  part  of  Dissenters ;  in  proportion  to  the  sums  con- 
tributed by  the  respective  applicants — the  Church  being  thus  placed  on  a  level 
with  dissent.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  grants  made  to  church  applicants 
were  something  like  70  per  cent 

6.  Population  increasmg  in  rapid  progression,  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  vice 
l>ecame  too  evident  to  be  disregarded,  even  by  persons  of  equivocal  religious  im- 
pressions. The  government  and  legislature  saw  and  admitted  the  necessity  of 
general  education ;  and  as  the  various  schemes  proposed  for  that  purpose  were 
founded  for  the  most  part  upon  the  continental  plan,  of  giving  instruction  sepa- 
rate from  and  indepenaent  of  religion,  they  were  happily  frustrated  in  this  king^ 
«Lom,  duefly  indeed  by  the  active  hostility  or  Dissenters,  while  the  Church  silently 
refused  to  give  its  consent 

7.  Education  being  now  imperiously  demanded  as  a  matter  of  public  safety  and 
police, — ^the  government  being  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  establish  any  one  plan  of 
general  instruction,  irrespective  of  religious  teaching, — and  unable  to  obtain  par- 
liamentary sanction  to  any  specific  scheme, — ^resolved  to  give  aid  to  applicants  of 
all  descriptions ;  and  to  vote  larger  sums  for  purposes  of  education,  which  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  privy  council.  This  arrangement 
sppeazs  obviously  to  have  been  adopted,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  appointment 
of  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  with  his  bureau,  in  imitation  of  our  continental 
neighbours.  To  this  committee  was  given  a  general  discretion  for  making  rules 
for  the  distribution  of  grants,  but  without  any  legal  power  over  the  specific  mode 
of  conducting  the  internal  regulations  of  schods  thus  assisted,  except  such  a» 
viight  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  trust  deeds. 

8.  In  the  year  1839-40,  considerable  alarm  was  manifested  at  certain  conditions 
proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  to  be  entered  into  by  the  trustees  and  ma* 
nagers  of  Church  schools,  upon  accepting  grants  in  aid  of  school  buildings.  A 
long  correspondence  ensued  between  the  National  Society  and  the  committee.  An 
agreement  or  '*  concordat"  was  at  length  made  between  the  contending  parties, 
to  tiie  effect  that  the  sole  condition  of  obtaining  grants  in  aid  of  school  buildings, 
should  be  the  admission  of  a  government  inspector  to  survey  the  buildings,  and 
examine  the  trust  deeds  and  the  children. 

9.  The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  have  recently  made  demands  for  further 
ooncessions  by  the  founders  and  managers  of  such  schools  as  maybe  aided  by  their 
grants,  and  propose  certain  '*  management  clauses  "  to  be  inserted  in  trust  deeds 
of  school  buildings,  which  clauses  were  at  first  merely  *'  recommended"  for  volun- 
tary acceptance,  but  now,  as  it  appears  in  the  Enmore  case,  rendered,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  compulsory. 

10.  The  general  plea  made  for  all  this  interference  'witii  Church  schools  re- 
<eeiving  grants,  is  that  '*  that  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  acting  as  the  organ 
of  tiie  state,  are  bound  to  demand  the  fullest  security  that  the  funds  of  the  state 
^all  be  applied  in  the  manner  most  conducive  permanenUy  to  the  general  good/* 

11.  And  it  is  further  threatened  by  Lord  John  Bussell  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  in  reply  to  a  deputation  of  the  Baptists,  that  in  any 
parish  where  there  is  but  one  school,  and  that  a  Church  school,  nrom  which  olaldr 
gen  shall  be  excluded  unkes  thsis  parents  Cfonsent  tbaX  1i\ie^  ^^cka^\.  \&dr[i^^  cabbr 
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cbism  and  attend  church,  their  lordships  would  deem  it  a  matter  for  consideration 
whether  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  should  not  give  facilities  for  erecting 
another  school  in  which  no  such  conditions  should  he  required.  [See  Minutes, 
Dec.  3rd,  1839,  and  Explanatory  of  Minutes,  June  28th,  1847.]  It  appears, 
therefore,  from  this  and  other  indications,  that  the  great  ohject  of  obtaining  secu- 
lar instruction^  irrespective  of  religious  teaching,  has  never  been  absent  £rom  the 
minds  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers. 

The  above  is  a  slight  outline  of  the  state  of  the  question  between  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  and  the  Church,  on  the  subject  of  general  education. 


That  the  conditions,  regulations,  and  demands  insisted  upon  by  the  Privy 
Council,  as  regards  church  schools,  are  intrusive  and  xmfair,  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations : — 

1.  All  education  given  by  the  Church  through  its  ministers  and  members,  must 
of  necessity  be  religious  education.  The  clergy  have  no  mission,  nor  authority,  to 
to  give  to  their  parishioners  any  other  than  religious  instruction.  The  teaching  of 
the  school  room  and  the  Church  can  only  differ  in  this,  tliat  in  the  one  the  acci- 
dence and  first  principles  of  faith  are  taught  to  children — in  the  other,  ^'  line  is 
laid  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,"  to  form  "the  stronger  meat"  for  those  of 
riper  years.  If  the  clergy  teach  secular  learning,  it  is  solely  as  an  instrument  and 
means  of  higher  instruction,  and  not  in  anywise  as  an  end. 

2.  Consequently  the  attempt  to  compel  them  to  associate  with  themselves,  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  their  parishes,  persons  as  trustees  and  managers, 
who  are  not  fully  inclined  to  assist  them  cordially  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
their  flocks,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  must  be  at 
once  a  hindrance  to  iheir  labours,  a  fertile  source  of  disagreement  and  contest,  as 
well  as  antagonistic  to  that  specific  mission  for  which  alone  they  were  ordained, 
and  set  over  their  respective  parishes,  by  that  authority  which  Christ  has  left  with 
his  church.  To  force  them  likewise  to  receive  into  their  schools  children  to 
whom  they  are  forbidden  to  teach  the  gospel  as  they  themselves,  and  "  this  church 
and  realm  have  received  the  same,"  wculd  be  such  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
lights  of  conscience, — of  which  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  profess  to  be  so 
careful, — that  it  never  could  have  been  dreamt  of  in  reference  to  any  other  schools 
than  those  under  the  care  of  the  Church.  A  similar  proposal  to  dissenting  schools 
to  receive  the  children  of  churchmen,  mutatis  mutandis,  would  not  be  hazarded. 

3.  For  the  parochial  school  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  congregation  of  each  pa- 
rish. And  this  will  appear  from  the  constitution  of  schools  contemplated  by  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  77,  78,  79,  by  which  it  is  decreed  that  every  [church] 
Bchoolmaster  shall,  after  due  examination  and  approval  be  licensed  by  the  bishop. 
iSo  that  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  no  person  is  permitted  to  teach  a  school,  but  by 
the  same  authority  under  which  the  incumbent  or  curate  teaches  his  congregation 
in  the  church  of  his  parish. 

4.  In  aid  of  this  law  comes  directly  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  XIV,  Car.  2, 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  ;  by  which  penalties  are  imposed  upon  any  person  teaching 
a  school  without  a  bishop  s  license.  And  although  these  laws  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  abeyance,  chiefly  from  the  great  neglect,  until  late  years,  of  general  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  from  the  disconnected  and  desultory  mode  in  which  schools  have 
been  formed ;  yet  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  the'  character  of  the  teaching  in 
church  schools  is  obviously  demonstrated ;  while  the  "  distinction  between  reli- 
-gious  and  secular  instruction,"  by  which  "  the  great  principle  hitherto  maintained, 
that  religion  must  penade  the  whole  process  of  education,  instead  of  forming  a 
mere  separable  accident  in  its  detail,"  would  be  deemed  impossible  by  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

5.  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable,  that  so  great  has  been  the  ignorance  or  mis- 
conception of  these  laws  of  the  Church  and  realm,  that  the  majority  of  parochial 
schools  of  late  years  founded,  not  having  been  constituted  under  episcopal  license, 
-the  authority  of  the  clergy  in  such  schools  is  in  no  way  established  or  recognized 
a^  of  right,  except  so  far  as  trust  deeds  may  have  given  the  incumbent  of  a  parish 

-certain  powers,  or  a  place  among  the  manag^i^  a^j^  primus  inter  fares.  And  whil^ 
the  clergy  generally  imagine,  that  by  \\rUxe  ot  Oiciic  oi^fets^Va.^>x\MJiOTi^^\\\^ 
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to  minister  in  a  parish,  they  can  thereby  exercise  an  inherent  right  to  superintend 
the  church  schools  of  such  parish ;  yet  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  for  they  possess  no 
further  right,  virtute  officii^  than  wnat  may  he  granted  or  recognized  by  the  con- 
stitution of  that  particular  school. 

And  it  is  owing  to  this  want  of  constitution  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
that  a  general  notion  has  prevailed  that  national  parochial  schools  are  not  so 
necessarily  places  of  religious  teaching,  but  that  a  separation  may  be  made 
between  religious  and  secular  instruction — ^an  idea  which  could  never  have  pre- 
vailed, had  Church  schools  been  invariably  constituted  as  the  laws  of  the  Church 
require. 

6.  It  is  from  hence  obvious,  that  no  government  nor  secular  power  ought  to  ex- 
ercise authority,  control,  or  interference  over  Church  schools  duly  constituted,  nor 
depute  inspectors  to  examine  them,  except  under  the  license  of  the  bishop  of  each 
diocese.  And  though  the  haste  in  which  schools  have  been  organized,  and  the 
pressing  necessity  for  the  erection  of  others,  has  led  to,  and  still  tends  to  produce 
many  anomalies,  yet  the  character  and  true  constitution  of  parochial  schools  re- 
quire that  no  interference  may  lawfully  take  place  with  the  master  and  his  instruc- 
tion, but  what  is  sanctioned  by  the  bishop,  any  more  than  with  the  minister  and 
his  teaching  in  the  parish  church. 

7.  And  me  revival  and  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  church  with  respect  to 
education — so  simple,  easy,  and  effective — instead  of  seeming  to  place  the  clergy 
in  the  position  of  exclusive  managers  of  schools,  will  secure,  by  the  only  safe  and 
practical  method,  the  interests  of  all  churchmen  generally  in  parochial  schools, 
which  are  chiefly  supported  by  their  bounty,  and  regulated  by  their  personal  as- 
sistance. For  by  these  means  the  sinister  influence  of  mere  nominal  churchmen 
would  be  averted,  and  the  same  security  for  the  integrity  of  the  principles  taught 
therein,  obtained  through  the  license  of  the  bishop,  as  we  now  have  for  the  faith- 
ful doctrine  and  ministry  of  the  parish  priest  in  his  church. 

8.  But  INSPECTION  is  deemed  of  such  necessary  importance,  that  no  general 
system  of  education  can  prosper  without  it.    This  is  readily  granted.     But  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  such  inspection  must  be  under  the  immediate  direction  ana 
control  of  the  government.    If  the  government /or  its  own  purposes  of  police,  and 
control  over  the  masses  of  the  population,  deem  education  so  absolutely  necessary 
— as  it  really  is — there  neither  has  been,  nor  is  there  any  unwillingness  in  the 
Church  to  give  its  best  and  strenuous  assistance  in  the  work.     But  the  state  must 
allow  the  Church  to  do  her  own  work  in  her  own  way.    It  accords  scrupulously, 
this  independence  of  action  and  doctrine,  to  the  various  sections  of  dissent,  while 
unhappily  it  seems  resolved  on  this  and  other  points,  to  bring  the  Church  under 
duress.    But  statesmen  and  legislators  may  depend  upon  it,  that  such  attempts 
will  never  be  quietly  submitted  to,  nor  answer  the  end  proposed.    The  paltnr  pro- 
portion of  some  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  sum  required  merely  for  school  huildingt^ 
will  never  generally  be  allowed  to  found  a  right  of  demanding, /or  ever,  the  prac- 
tical control  and  management  of  parochial  schools  by  any  minister  of  state.    The 
plea  of  superintending  the  due  disposal  of  the  national  funds  has  not  sufficient 
force  ;  for  the  fullest  satisfaction  on  this  point  may  be  given  to  the  state,  without 
its  direct  interference.    In  like  manner,  may  the  inspection  of  schools  be  con- 
ducted, so  as  to  give  every  reasonable  security  for  its  efficiency.     The  reason  why 
inspection  cannot  at  present  be  sufficiently  carried  on  in  each  diocese,  is  no  other 
than  the  deficiency  of/i«7id!9.    To  say  nothing  of  the  robbery  of  the  Church  at  the 
Beformation  and  its  plunder  during  the  Great  Bebellion,  the  cathedrals  have  been 
lately  stripped  of  those  incomes,  which,  had  they  been  properly  adjusted,  would 
have  supplied  the  means  to  each  bishop  of  appointing  competent  inspectors,  not 
merely  for  the  schools  subsidized  by  the  parliamentary  grants,  but  for  every  school 
iu  his  diocese.    And  to  say  that  a  government  officer  must  be  sent  to  ascertain 
whether  trust  deeds  are  duly  prepared,  and  the  buildings  nroperly  erected  and 
Qiaintained,  is  to  require  for  the  expenditure  of  some  pitiful  £100,000,  spread  over 
^e  whole  of  Great  Britain,  a  more  stringent  authority  over  national  schools  than 
was  thought  necessary  for  the  ouday  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  voted  for 

M  the  building  of  new  churches.  In  this  latter  case,  the  state  was  satisfied  with  the 
//  i^2X  application  made  and  certified  under  the  bishop's  sanction;  and  the 
'/    ^^Qtcbes  so  built  are  left  to  this  d&j  under  the  authonty  wi4  iDS^^^tv  ^  ^Qaa 
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diocesan,  as  MeW  as  tibe  clei^gy  who  minister  in  diem.  And  why  should  not  the 
same  method  be  pursued  with  respect  to  schools  ?  Is  not  the  bishop  and  htg 
officers  as  capable  now  to  oversee  the  instruction  of  the  diocese,  as  they  were  when 
the  good  conduct  of  those  educated  in  national  schools  called  forth  the  unani> 
mous  applause  of  ministers  and  parliament,  during  the  manufacturing  riots  T 
Why  should  there  be  any  other  conditions  exacted  from  a  national  s(3iool,  in 
order  to  a  grant  towards  the  erection  of  buildings,  than — 1.  A  formal  and  certified 
istatement  of  the  case.  2.  The  trusts  vested  in  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  rural  dean^ 
and  incumbent,  thus  securing  a  perpetual  succession  of  ex-officio  trustees.  3.  The 
license  of  the  school  house  and  master  by  the  bishop  ?  And  then  to  secure  the 
effective  inspection  and  examination  of  every  parochial  school  in  the  diocese,  a 
sura  of  money  annually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  for  the  salaries  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  inspectors  of  the  education,  the  buildings,  and  the  trust  deeds* 
Beports  and  particulars  on  all  these  subjects  woidd  be  made  through  each  bishop 
to  the  privy  council,  precisely  as  they  are  nowannually  made  with  respect  to  every 
church  and  parish  in  the  kingdom.  The  state  doegjiot  venture  to  interfere  fur- 
ther than  this  between  the  bishop  and  the  authorized  teacher  of  religion  in  each 
J)arish  church ;  why  should  it  thrust  itself  between  the  same  authority  and  the 
icensed  instructor  of  the  parish  school  ?  The  state  holds,  as  we  see,  the  most 
tenacious  grasp  upon  the  exclusive  choice  and  appointment  of  bishops.  Ought 
it,  then,  to  cast  such  a  reflection  upon  the  men  they  have  themselves  selected,  as 
to  imply,  that  while  they  are  competent  to  oversee  the  ministers  and  the  edifices 
of  the  church,  they  are  incompetent  to  superintend  and  inspect  the  masters  and 
scholars  of  the  school  ?|  The  state  is  anxious  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  Church  only  can  effectually  accomplish  it  So  long  as  the  population  of 
parishes  continued  within  a  manageable  amount,  the  Church  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent established  and  maintained  schools  according  to  the  pecuniary  means  sup- 
plied. But  it  is  evident,  that  in  places  of  manufacture  and  mines,  where  the  trade 
and  money-making  which  it  is  the  primary  desire  of  the  legislature  to  encoui-age 
and  support, — ^have  congregated  thousands  of  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious  of 
the  people,  the  unnatund  crop  that  encumbers  the  ground  is  not  the  legitimate 
hut  transplanted  produce  of  the  soil ;  and  consequently,  neither  the  Church 
authorities,  nor  the  parish  priest,  are  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  such  mon- 
strous fungi.  The  state  must  therefore  fully  supply  the  means  of  their  education. 
And  if  it  do,  the  Church  can  and  wUl  instruct  them,  so  as  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  state,  in  training  up  loyal  and  faithful  subjects ;  because  the  Church  will 
teach  them,  if  it  teach  them  at  all,  to  '^  submit  ^emselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord!s  sake"  "to  honor  and  obey  the  queen  and  all  that  are  in 
authority  under  her ;  to  submit  themselves  to  all  their  governors,  teachers,  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters ;  to  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters." 
This  teaching,  the  Church's  teaching,  one  might  suppose  would  not  be  depreciated 
in  value,  nor  be  at  a  discount,  even  while  revolutions  are  now  passing  before  our 
eyes,  and  th]*ones  are  falling,  and  kings  and  statesmen  are  come  as  fugitives  to 
our  doors,  to  warn  us  ptactically  and  personally  against  any  growing  love  for  a 
**  Crvic  Education."* 

•  The  Church,  reduced  in  her  revenues,  can  with  difficulty  educate  the  population 
of  her  smaller  parishes.  She  has  machinery  sufficient  for  any  work,  but  not  funds.. 
If  therefore  the  state  wishes  her  to  do  its  work  it  must  supply  the  means,  and 
leave  the  Church  free  and  unshackled,  and  secured  from  the  petty  meddling  irri- 

***  They  who  will  not  believe  that  the  philosophical  fanatics  who  guide  in  these  matters- 
have  long  entertained  such  a  design,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  character  and  proceed- 
iDgs.  These  enthusiasts  do  not  scruple  to  avow  their  opinion,  that  a  state  can  subsist 
without  any  religion  better  than  with  one,  and  that  they  are  able  to  supply  the  place  of 
any  good  which  may  be  in  it  by  a  project  of  their  own — ^viz ,  by  a  sort  of  education  they 
have  imagined,  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  wants  of  men,  progressively  car- 
ried to  an  enlightened  self-interest,  which,  when  well  understood,  they  tell  us,  will  iden- 
tify with  an  interest  more  enlarged  and  pnblic.  The  scheme  of  this  education  has  beea 
3oDg  known.    Of  late  they  distinguish  it  (as  ^ley  have  got  an  entirely  new  nomenda- 

tare  of  technical  terms,)  by  the  uam^  oi  a  Cmc  ^tf^scicivQ^,'* — Burkc-c  R^fi9cti9m  mi 

t4gJB»0fyaion^Jkxme0, 
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Intion  and  bewildennents  of  ^'  minutes/'  ^  explanatory  minutes,"  ^'  manag^ement 
crlaoaes,**  "  recommendations,*'  et  id  genus  omne  of  provocation  and  distrust.  If 
the  country  wishes  for  a  well  tauglit,  moral,  loyal^  and  religious  population,  it  must 

five  back  to  the  Church  some  small  portion  of  the  property  of  which  it  has  plun- 
ered  it,  and  thus  enable  her  to  repay  the  country  a  thousand-fold  by  sending 
forth  from  her  bosom  a  class  of  subjects  "brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo* 
nition  of  the  Lord,**  whose  loyalty,  principles,  and  character  can  be  acguired  by 
no  other  teaching  than  that  which,  among  other  Divine  and  mysterious  truths, 
daily  inculcates  upon  the  youthful  mind  the  precept  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of 
.Ood,  ^  My  son,  fear  God  and  the  King  ;  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are^vea 
4o  change, 

DESIDEaATA. 

1.  The  trusts  of  all  parish  school  buildings  to  be  vested  in  the  bishop,  arch* 
ideacon,  rural  dean,  and  incumbent,  as  ex-^fficio  trustees,  and  enrolled  in  the  re* 
gistry  of  the  diocese. 

2.  All  parochial  schools  and  schoolmasters  to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop,  accord* 
ing  to  law. 

3.  Funds  from  the  parliamentary  grants  to  be  supplied  through  each  bishop, 
fot  paying  the  salaries  of  competent  inspectors  of  his  own  appointment,  for  his 
diocese. 

4.  Beports  from  every  inspector  and  incumbent  to  be  annually  made,  through 
the  bishop,  to  the  privy  council. 

5.  The  National  Society,  being  an  incorporation,  to  be  the  medium  of  com- 
jDunication  between  the  Church  and  government,  a  certain  number  of  the  Queen's 
ministers  taking  their  seats  at  its  board,  as  in  Uie  case  of  the  Church  Building 
Conmiission. 

6.  Training  schools  to  be  provided  and  supported  under  the  direction  of  eacli 
lushop.    Central  colleges  under  the  management  of  the  National  Socie^. 

7.  All  licensed  schoolmasters  to  be  eligible  for  rewards  and  pensions. 
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FIRST  CLASS. 


Scott.  C.  B.  ) Trin. 

Westcott      J Trin. 

Mayor Job. 

Frost,  P Joh* 


ATincent   Trin. 

Smith,  O.  A.......  Trin. 

Hudson   Trim 

Gee Job. 


"Williams,  F.  G.  A.  Trin. 

Dasent  \ Trin. 

Fenn,  T.F.;  I Trra, 

Heygate  „„„...,., Queen's. 


Davies,  J.  L.     ) ...  Trin. 
Vaughan,  P.  J..J  ...Trin. 

Barry Trin. 

Uowson  Christ's. 

SKCOND  CLASS. 

Jones       } Calus. 

Russell    j Trin. 

Phillips    Trin. 

Nod , Trin. 

THIRD  CLASa. 

Adams Trin. 

Paley  \ Christ's. 

Soamesi  C.  J Caius. 


Kingsford Job. 

Stanley,  Hon.  £.    Trin. 

Berry  Trin. 

Wiglesworth  Cains. 


Klugh Clare. 

Richards Queen's* 

Pearse Joh. 


Marston. Caius. 

Hodgson Corpus. 

Penjgelley Coryua. 
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CoUege  Expenses, — The  following  plan 
has  been  adopted  by  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  to  check  extravagance  among 
the  undergraduates : — 
"  Engagement  to  be  signed  by  Tradesmen 
desirous  of  being  employed  by  under- 
graduate members  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege : — 

''  1.  I  engage  that  I  will,  within  a  week 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Lent, 
Easter,  and  Michaelmas  Terms,  in  every 
year,  cause  to  be  delivered  to  each  of  my 
customers  under  the  degree  of  B.A.,  my 
bill  on  account  for  articles  supplied  to  him 
during  the  previous  term. 

"  2.  I  engage,  in  the  event  of  such  bill 
not  being  paid,  that  notice  thereof  shall  be 
given  to  the  president  or  one  of  the  tutors 
of  the  college,  within  a  fortnight  from  the 
commencement  of  the  term  succeeding 
that  in  which  the  bill  shall  have  been  de- 
livered. 

"  3.  I  engage  [that  I  will  take  no  pro- 
missory note,  note  of  hand,  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  other  written  instrument  as  a 
representative  of  money,  or  as  a  security 
for  the  payment  of  money  (bank-notes  and 
cheques  for  immediate  payment  excepted), 
from  or  on  behalf  of  any  undergraduate 
member  of  St.  John's  College,  unless  with 
the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  or 
of  the  president  or  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
college." 

N.B.  A  copy  of  the  above,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  tradesmen  who  have  signed 
the  engagement,  will  be  delivered  to  every 
undergraduate  member  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, upon  his  matriculation,  and  also  to 
his  parent  or  guardian. 

The  Bumey  Prize,— -The  late  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Burney,  M.A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, having  signified  his  intention  of 
founding  an  annual  prize,  not  exceeding 
105/.  for  the  best  English  Essay  "  on  some 
moral  or  metaphysical  subject,  on  the  ex- 
istence, nature,  and  attributes  of  God,  or 
on  the  truth  and  evidence  of  the  Christian 
religion,"  and  his  intention  having  been 
carried  into  effect  by  his  sister  and  execu- 
trix. Miss  Jane  Caroline  Burney ; 

The  Vice  Chancellor  has  given  notice, 
that  the  subject  for  the  present  year  is, 
**  The  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Providence  is 
inseparable  from  the  heUef  in  the  exist' 
ence  of  an  absolutely  perfect  Creator** 
The  candidates  for  the  prize  are  to  be 
'   Bachelors  of  Arts  in  their  first  year  of 
standing ;  and  the  essays  are  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  Vice  Chancellor  on  or  before  the 
12th  of  November,  1848,  with  the  names 
of  the  respective  authors  sealed  up. 

The  author  of  the  essay  best  approved 
is  to  print  it  at  bis  own  expense,  and  to 
deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  a  copy  of 
it  to  tlie  Uidyenity  Library,  to  the  Ubxaiy 


of  Christ's  College,  to  the  University  LU 
braries  of  Oxford,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh, 
and  to  each  of  the  adjudicators  of  the 
prize,  who  are  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the 
Master  of  Christ's  College,  and  the  Norri- 
sian  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Abuses  of  Endowed  Schools. — Scarcely  i 
county  but  can  produce  instances  of  lands 
and  moneys  bequeathed  long  ago  by  pious 
and  charitable  persons,  with  the  good  in- 
tent that  the  children  of  after  generations 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  free  grammar 
school.  In  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases,  the  property  so  bequeathed  has  in- 
creased in  value  ten,  twenty,  sometimes  a 
hundred-fold.  Yet  the  intentions  of  the 
donors  are  defeated  by  a  perversion  of  the 
funds  ;  and  institutions  which  might,  and 
ought  to  be  widely  beneficial,  are  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay  and  comparative  useless- 
ness.  In  one  recent  instance — ^Thome's 
Grammar  School,  at  Bristol — ^the  effect 
of  public  inquiry  has  been  very  beneficial 
and  encouraging.  Funds  long  perverted 
have  been  restored  to  their  legitimate  use, 
and  the  people  of  that  city  now  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  free  school  of  the  first 
class,  the  cost  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  property  bequeathed  three 
centuries  ago  for  educational  purposes. 
The  grammar  school  at  Blackburn  is  one 
in  which  a  similar  reform  is  sought,  and 
the  local  papers  are  drawing  attention  to 
abused  foundation  schools  at  Clitheroer 
Cheltenham,  and  Lewisham.  Respecting 
the  latter,  a  memorial,  signed  by  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  one  of  the  members  for 
the  borough  of  Greenwich,  Admiral  Dun- 
das,  having  undertaken  to  forward  it  to 
that  dignitary.    This  document  states : — 

*'  That  Lewisham  Grammar  School  was 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Colfe,  Vicar 
of  Lewisham,  for  the  benefit  of  Lewisham, 
Lee,  Greenwich,  and  Deptford,  and  was  in 
operation  during  the  life  of  the  founder. 
At  his  decease,  by  will  dated  7th  Sept, 
1656,  he  leaves  all  his  lands,  houses,  tene- 
ments, and  annuities.whatsoever  to  the  So» 
ciety  of  Leathersellers  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  their  successors  after  them  for 
ever,  as  long  as  they  continue  such  a  lawful 
society,  yet  only  to  all^the  several  charita- 
ble and  pious  uses,  and  upon  the  condi- 
tions hereafter  expressed  in  his  will  to  be 
performed,  and  no  other.  He  also  gives 
them  1,100/.,  that  therewith  they  should 
forthwith  purchase  at  the  least  56/.  or  57A 
yearly  rents  of  a  free  tenure,  and  employ 
the  benefit  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  school, 
they  undertaking  the  discharge  of  all  the 
pious  uses  in  his  will  shall  receive  5/.  of 
lawful  money  every  year  for  ever ;  that  out 
of  lYi^  bl.  \.Yi^texi\Ax  warden  of  the  Leather- 
««Uei%  i^YaS^  Y^^^  \^.  l^t  \a&  '^\:kj^\  ^&atf^ 
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vut  of  it  the  derk  of  the  company  shall 
■have  for  his  pains,  \0t.    He  directs  that  if 
there  should  be  any  overplus  of  his  estate 
It  shall  be  applied  by  the  wardens  of  the 
society  of  the  Leathersellers  to  the  fuller 
discharging  of  all  the  pious  uses  and  per- 
petuities set  down  in  his  will.  In  the  16th 
'year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  Ily  at 
the  instance  of  the  Leathersellers  an  act  of 
-parliament  was  passed,  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  the  company  possessed  property 
sufficient  wherewith  to  purchase  land  which 
would  realize  200/.  per  annum  for  the  fur- 
ther support  of  the  said  school.    The  said 
school  is  to  supply  free  instruction  to  31 
boys,  who  are  to  be  by  preference  **  desti- 
tute orphans,  the  children  of  parish  pen- 
sioners, of  day  labourers,  handicraftsmen, 
mean  tradesmen,  painful  husbandmen,  or 
•of  any  other  honest  and  godly  poor  per- 
sons ;  but  if  no  request  or  offer  be  made 
for  any  such  children,  children  of  any  qua- 
lity may  be  chosen.    They  are  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
tongues,  so  as  to  be  made  fitting  scholars 
for  the  universities,  and  to  serve  God  in 
his  church,  if  God  shall  call  them  thereto." 
There  are  to  be  three  masters,  whose  mode 
of  election,  and  whose  several  duties  are 
minutely  defined ;  each  of  the  free  scholars 
is  to  pay  la,  for  entrance,  which  is  to  be 
divided  by  the  master  and  the  usher.  The 
head  master  is  to  be  a  very  learned  person, 
able  to  teach  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
both  prose  and  verse,  and  also  the  Hebrew ; 
he  is  to  receive  30/.  per  annum,  is  permit- 
ted to  teach  24  boarders,  but  is  not  to  ne- 
glect the  poor  scholars,  always  remember- 
ing what  an  ample  sum  he  is  paid  for  their 
instruction.    The  second  master  or  usher 
is  to  be  paid  20/.  a  year,  and  is  to  be  a 
^p;aduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  writing  master  Is^to  be  paid  1 1/.  a  year. 
The  ihanagement  of  the  school  is  vested  en- 
tirely in  the  master  and  warden  of  the  com- 
pany. Yet  no  usher  is  appointed,  no  writing 
master  is  appointed,  and  a  head  master  only 
is  appointed.  Several  parents  have  obtained 
appointments  for  their  sons,  but  they  have 
iQtaearly  every  case,  as  in  the  case  of  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  been  firmly  though  cour- 
teously refused  admission  on  the  alleged 
grounds  that  the  proper  roasters  are  not 
appointed,   and   proper  salaries  are  not 
paid.    No  scholars  are  sent  to  the  univer- 
sities, and  there  is  now  only  one  founda- 
tion scholar  at  the  school.    In  this  state 
of  things,  repeatedly  respectful  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  Leathersellers'  Com- 
pany, but  without  the  least  satisfaction  or 
redress.     We  have  heard  that  the  said 
company  declare  as  an  excuse  for  this  ne- 
glect, that  their  funds  are  insufficient  for 
the  proper  sustenance  of  the  school — a 
statement  utterJ/  Jnconsiatent  with  the 


known  increase  in  the  value  of  all  freehold 
property,  and  with  the  well  known  fact  of 
members  of  the  Leathsellers'  Company 
coming  down  from  town  to  their  several 
visitations  in  a  long  train  of  coaches,  and 
feasting  'sumptuously  at  the  Crown  and 
Sceptre  Tavern,  at  Greenwich." 

The  memorialists  pray  the  chancellor  to 
direct  the  attorney-general  to  take  pro- 
ceedings for  the  correction  of  this  negli- 
gence— saying  :— 

We  venture  to  ask  this  as  a  matter  of 
public  justice,  and  a  great  boon  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  neighbours,  who,  though 
willing  according  to  their  means  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  sons,  yet  the  schools 
alone  to  which  the  great  majority  have  ac- 
cess do  not  afford  anything  like  that  in- 
tended by  the  pious  founder  to  be  given, 
nor  that  required  by  the  advancing  spirit 
of  the  times. 

The  lands,  admitted  by  the  Leathersellers 
themselves  to  be  worth  £200  a  year  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II,  must  surely  return  a 
handsome  rental  at  the  present  day ;  yet  it 
appears  that  that  worshipful  company  have 
not  lately  paid  even  the  JS30  a  year  to  the 
master  of  Lewisham  School.  Whether  the 
inhabitants  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  will 
be  able  to  bring  them  to  account,  remains 
to  be  seen ;  but  the  good  effect  of  striving 
for  reform  at  Bristol  encourages  similar 
exertions  in  other  places  where  similar 
abuses  exist. 

M,  Camoi's  Address  to  the  Provincial 
Schoolmasters  in  France, — ^The  Moniteur 
publishes  the  following  important  circular, 
addressed  to  the  rectors  of  academies  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  :— 

"  Paris,  March  6th,  1848. 

•*  M.  le  Recteur, — No  part  of  primary  in- 
struction has  been  more  neglected  under 
preceding  governments  than  the  formation 
of  children  for  the  discharge  of  civic  duties 
and  the  enjoyment  of  civic  rights.  That 
.was  to  be  expected.  But  it  is  a  negligence, 
the  fatal  consequences  of  which,  if  we  take 
no  measures  of  precaution,  are  still  to  be 
dreaded. 

"  It  is  vain  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  many 
citizens,  especially  in  our  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in 
their  rights,  and  are  consequently  ignorant 
of  then:  duties.  They  are  unacquainted 
with  the  benefits  which  the  people  ought 
to  expect  from  republican  government, 
and  are  consequently  unaware  what  a  de- 
reliction of  duty  would  be  chargeable  upon 
them,  were  they  to  remain  indifferent  to 
the  choice  of  men,  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  will  assume  the  august  character 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  :  they 
would  perpelnXe  n  v^^i\k«2L  l^^^\i^s^  Si 
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Itheir  representatives  Aid  not  really  xepie^ 
«ent  their  interests  and  opinions. 

''I  should  likewise  be  neglecting  my 
iduty,  M.  le  Recteor,  were  I  not  to  turn  my 
attention  to  the  means  of  remedying  this 
'-serious  deficiency  as  speedily  as  possible. 
I  hope,  with  your  assistance,  to  be  success- 
<luU  The  principle  that  should  be  enforced 
in  order  to  ensure  a  real  representation  of 
-the  people,  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  at  this 
moment  we  have  only  to  prppo&e  to 
^ourselves  its  triumph. 

"  The  great  error  against  which  the  in- 
iliabhants  of  our  agricultural  districts  must 
be  guarded  is  this — ^that  in  order  to  be  a 
•representative  it  is  necessary  either  to  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  education,  or  the 
•gifts  of  fortune.  As  far  as  education  is 
^concerned,  it  is  clear  that  an  honest  pea- 
sant, possessed  of  good  sense  and  expe- 
rience, will  represent  the  interests  of  his 
•class  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  in- 
finitely better  than  a  rich  and  educated 
^citizen,  having  no  experience  of  rural  life, 
or  blinded  by  interests  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry.  As  to 
fortune,  the  remuneration  {indemniti) 
which  will  be  assigned  to  all  the  members 
•of  the  assembly,  will  suffice  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  very  poorest. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  a 
^eat  assembly  like  that  which  is  about  to 
assemble,  the  majority  of  the  members 
fulfil  the  functions  of  jurors.  They  decide 
affirmatively  or  negatively  whether  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  Slite  of  the  members 
are  good  or  bad.  They  only  require  ho- 
nesty and  good  sense ;  they  do  not  invent. 

"  Such  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
republican  law,  as  far  as  the  national  re- 
presentation is  concerned,  and  it  is  so  very 
simple  that  it  naturally  arises  in  the  mind 
•of  everybody.  But  the  important  fisct  to 
be  explained  to  everybody  is  this,  viz.,  that 
it  is  criminal  to  outrage  it.  This  is  a  les- 
son which  can  only  be  given  by  touching 
upon  the  theory  of  civic  rights. 

**  And  it  is  for  this  purpose,  M.  le  Ree- 
teur,  that  I  wish  henceforth  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  assistance  of  the  corps  of  primary 
instructors.  Induce  those  around  you 
most  competent  to  such  a  task,  to  com- 
pose, under  the  eye  of  your  instructors, 
short  manuals,  in  the  form  of  question  and 
«nswer,  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citizen.  Take  care  to  see  that  these  books 
are  supplied  to  the  instructors  of  your  dis- 
trict, and  that  they  become  in  their  hands 
"the  text  of  profitable  lessons.  This  is  the 
course  about  to  be  pursued  in  Paris,  under 
my  own  immediate  superintendence,  and 
I  have  to  request  that  you  'wiU  follow  the 
•example. 

"Itis  our  duty,  M.  le  Recteur,  to  repair, 
far  as  lies  m  our  poweri  the. injury  wth 


-which  this  huUut  in  the  tj^stem  of  paaauf 
instruction  now  menaces  France.  The  lefr* 
aponsibility  devolves  upon  those  wlioiMife 
the  superintendence  of  public  instniction^ 
it  is  for  tliem  to  correct  by  their  present 
energies  the  faults  of  the  past. 

**  Let,  then,  our  36,000  primary  instruch 
tors  respond  to  my  appeal,  and  immediately 
constitute  themselves  reformers  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction  in  the  ign- 
cultural  districts.  May  my  voice  penetrsfee 
to  our  most  remote  villages !  I  entreit 
them  to  contribute  their  part  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  republic !  We  are  not  caUed 
upon  at  present,  as  in  the  time  of  our  ani- 
cestors,  to  defend  it  against  foreign  invft* 
•sion,  but  to  protect  it  against  ignonuuae 
and  falsehood ;  and  it  is  upon  the  .public 
instructors  that  this  task  devolves. 

''What  France  requures  is  new  men! 
A  revolution  ought  not  cnly  to  renew  in- 
stitutions, but  men.  The  implements  myst 
change  with  the  work  in  hand.  This  is  a 
fundamental  political  principle,  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  your  instructors  to  jus* 
tify  and  explain  it. 

"  But  why  should  our  pnmary  instmit- 
tors  content  themselves  with  teadiing  tliis 
principle  ? — why  not  themselves  come  and 
take  up  their  position  among  the  new 
men  V  There  are  many,  I  doubt  not,  wlio 
are  eminently  worthy  of  tlie  poet ;  let  a 
generous  ambition  be  lighted  up  within 
them — ^let  them  forget  the  obscurity  of 
their  condition ;  under  the  monarchy  It 
was  one  of  the  most  humble,  under  the  re- 
public it  becomes  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  respected.  The  liberality  of  the 
the  republican  laws  opens  to  those  who 
may  have  contrived  to  render  themsdves 
influential  in  their  own  districts,  tiie  no- 
blest career  to  which  great  minds  can  as- 
pire. 

''  Let  [them  come  amongst  us,  in  tiie 
•name  of  those  rural  populations  in  whose 
bosom  they  were  bom,  with  whose  suffiec* 
ings  they  are  intimately  acquainted,  and 
whose  misery  they  only  share  to  too  great 
an  extent.  Let  them,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
legislature,  express  the  necessities,  the 
wishes,  and  the  liopes  of  that  element  cf 
the  nation  which  is  so  important,  but 
^ich  has  been  so  long  neglected.  The 
humbler  their  origin,  the  more  greatness 
•will  they  achieve,  since  their  moral  worth 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  mass  wbidi 
they  embody. 

"  Such,  M.  le  Recteur,  is  the  new  ser« 
^ce  which,  in  this  revolutionary  period,  I 
daim  from  the  zeal  of  the  primary  instruc- 
tors of  France.  Meanwliile,  until  they  can 
teach  her  children,  with  all  du£  delibera- 
tion, the  elementary  rights  of  the  citiseny 
they  must  make  aU  iiaste  to  educate  the 
aAN\U«    TVvSa  Saaw\ad)L^\As^\]^\ki;^aham 
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fBcir*  coxnpcteiicyy  md:  yon  vfVR  fun%  tfie 
goodnea*  to  render  them  all  tiie  assiattnoe 
iiryoiir  power; 

"Recdve,  M.  le  Recteor,  Hie  assaranceff 
oTmy  respect,  ftc-- ^AKNOTf 

^'Minister  of  Pabllc  Instruction  and 
Pnblic  Worship." 

Upon  the  aboTe  address  of  M.  Camot  to 
the  prOTindal  schoolmasters,  a  weekly 
journal  observes,  that  it  is  the  most  pro- 
minent item  in  the  week's  new%  "not  so 
moch  on  account  of  the  sophism  it  in- 
volves— a  sophism  too  flimsy,  and  withal 
too  impractical,  to  be  very  dangerous— as 
becanse  it  throws  a  new  light  at  once  upon 
the  character  of  French  republicanism,  and 
npon  the  possible  abuses  of  a  centralized 
education  system.  Obserre  how  eagerly 
the  zealots  of  democracy,  who  have  scram- 
bled into  power,  they  themselves  scarcely 
know  how,  grasp  at  the  handle  of  that 
great  machine  framed  by  wiser  men  for  far 
^flterent  purposes.  Observe,  too,  how 
readily  it  yields  to  the  pressure.  At  the 
word  of  command,  36,000  inttituteurs  lay 
aside  their  dass  books,  and  open  the  new 
xepublican  catechism  of  the  rights  of  man. 
Suppose  them  stubborn,  there  would  be  no 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  changing  the 
personn^.  With  each  successive  change 
of  government  it  will  be  the  same.  Demo- 
cracy,—chartism, — socialism, — any  set  of 
opinions  which  wins  a  temporary  triumph 
— ^md  we  have  not  now  to  learn  that  the 
weakest  as  well  as  the  worst  of  parties  is 
sometimes  uppermost,  finds  in  every  vil- 
lage throughout  the  country  its  paid  agent, 
and  that  agent  the  schoolmaster.  We  may 
learn  more  than  one  lesson^from  what  is 
now  passing  in  France,' 
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St  Mart^i  CbHege,— The  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  St.  Mark's  College  has  been 
finally  agreed  to  by  the  committee.  It  is 
intended  to  invite  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  more  particularly  interested*  in 
the  extension  of  the  college  tjy  jom  the  St. 
Mark's  sub-committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds.  The  sub'Com- 
mittee  of  the  National  Society,  to  whom 
has  been  more  eiqiecially  entrusted  the 
.arranging  theaflain  of  the  college,  has  con- 
sisted' of  the  following  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Society,  viz. : 
the  Lord  Bishops  of  London,  Chester,  Salis- 
bury, and  Oxford ;  the  Hight  Honourable 
Lord  Courtenay;  the  Right  HonouraUe 
Viscount  Sandon;  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
.of  Chichester ;. the  Venerable  Archdea- 
cons Sinclair  and  Harrison ;  T.  D.  Acland, 
Esq. ;  G.  F;  Mathison,  £sq. ;  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Shoiti;  The  extension  has  been  de- 
termined upon  after  very  mature  delibera- 
tion; and  specndly  with  a  view  to  make 
the  number  of  pupils*  educated  larger,  while 
the  expea§e$  of  the  college  wHl  be  pro- 


portionably  less.  Several  influential  indi* 
viduals  have  already  joined  the  committee  ;, 
and  an  address  has  been  prepared,  together 
with  a  document  setting  forth  by  evidence 
how  fur  the  college  has  answered  the  de» 
sign  for  which  it  was  instituted.  Thes» 
documents  are  at  present  merely  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  committee; 
but  it  is  expected  that  no  long  time  will 
elapse  before  the  appeal  will  be  made  pub- 
lic. The  plans  (now  being  lithographed) 
are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  worthy  of  the 
great  object  in  view;  but  the  estimate  is 
necessarily  considerable,  and  great  exer- 
tions must  be  made  to  raise  the  large  sum 
required  to  carry  the  undertaking  inta 
effect. 

There  'are  at  present  sixty-four  students 
in  the  college,  of  whom  ten  were  admit- 
ted during  the  last  month.  There  have; 
been  fifteen  applications  for  masters  du- 
ring the  last  month,  of  which  three  will 
be  shortly  supplied.  Mr.  E.  Wisken,  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  eighth  wrang- 
ler, has  been  appointed  mathematical  tutor. 
Fourteen  pupils  have  already  been  admit- 
ted into  the  commercial  school.  These 
are  boarded  and  lodged  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  head  master.  Rev.  T.  N. 
Staley,  in  a  house  adjoining  the  college. 

Battenea  Training  CaUege. — ^The  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  education  have  award- 
ed £340  to  the  National  Society,  on  account 
of  seventeen  of  the  students  of  this  col- 
lege, who  passed  successfully  the  last  ex- 
amination of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
of  schools.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  only  allowed 
grants  to  the  society  on  account  of  those 
students  who  first  took  charge  of  schools 
in  the  course  of  the  year*  1847.  Fifty- 
three  masters  trained  at  Battersea  ob- 
tained certificates  of  merit ;  but  as  thirty- 
six  were  placed  in  charge  of  schools  pre- 
vious to  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  no 
grants  were  awarded  to  the  society  on  ac- 
count of  their  training. 

The  friends  of  the  Training  College  at 
Battersea  have  it  in  contemplation  to  pur- 
chase the  freehold  of  the  premises  and 
grounds,  in  order  to  give  a  character  of 
permanence  to  the  institution,  and  with  a 
view  to  its  enlargement  and  improvement 
by  the  erection  of  adequate  buildings. 
Several  hundred  pounds  have  been  already 
contributed  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
chapel,  which  is  greatly  needed,  for  the 
daily  devotion  of  the  inmates  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  society  has  at  present 
only  a  short  lease  of  the  property;  but 
Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  has  a  long 
lease  of  it,  and  Earl  Spencer,  the  owner  of 
the  freehold,  have  kindly  expressed  a  readi^ 
ness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  their  ititere&t  \a  It. 
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Clastetfor  Schoolmastertj^Tht  National 
Society's  evening  classes  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  schoolmasters,  with  a  view  to  their 
passing  eventually  the  examinations  to  be 
held  from  time  to  time  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  education,  are  now  attended 
by  103  masters.  With  a  very  few  excep- 
tionsy  the  attendance  is  exceedingly  regu- 
lar. The  exceptions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  those  cases  where  the  master  re- 
sides out  of  town,  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  allow  of  his  attending  more  than  per- 
haps twice  in  the  week.  The  committee 
were  unwilling  to  exclude  any  masters 
who  might  be  able  to  attend  even  for  one 
evening  in  the  week,  although  their  pro- 
*  gress  could  not  be  watched  over  with  the 
same  degree  of  attention  as  that  of  the 
other  masters ;  and,  consequently,  the  be- 
nefit to  be  derived  by  them  might  be  com- 
paratively small. 

Propoted  Training  School  at  Cambridge, 
—The  attention  of  the  Cambridge  board 
has  been  again  directed  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  training 
school  in  Cambridge.  It  was  thought  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  advantage 
which  Cambridge  offers  for  such  an  insti- 
tution, it  would  be  [desirable  to  establish 
in  Cambridge  a  central  training  school  for 
masters,  which  should  be  connected  not 
only  with  the  diocese  of  Ely,  but  also  with 
the  neighbouring  dioceses  of  Norwich  and 
Rochester.  The  board  have  appointed  the 
Dean  of  Ely,  the  Master  of  Jesus  College, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  to  act  with  the 
secretaries  as  a  sub-committee,  to  consider 
in  what  manner  this  plan  may  best  be  car- 
ried into  effect ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  soon  be  able  to  bring  before  the  board 
the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme.  The 
bishops  of  the  three  dioceses  before-men- 
tioned have  severally  expressed  their  gene- 
ral approval  of  this  design." 


Diocese  of  New  /eney.— The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  bishop's  plan  for 
Christian  education  are — 1.  That  it  is  in 
all  respects  conformed  to  the  system  of 
the  Church.  In  the  chapels  of  Burlington 
College  and  St.  Mary's  Hall  the  Church's 
daily  prayers  are  celebrated.  Her  cate- 
chism and  creeds  are  the  groundwork  of 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  them. 
Religious  training  is  made  the  first  thing. 
The  bishop,  as  the  Church's  representa- 
tive, is  the  common  head  and  father  of  all 
their  members,  teachers  as  well  as  pupils. 
He  is  on  the  spot,  his  residence  lying  be- 
tween the  two  institutions.  He  is  daily 
in  and  over  them,  as  rector  of  the  hall, 
and  ex-qfficio,  president  of  the  college*  2. 
That  it  recognises  the  domestic  bond,  and 
seeks  to  furnish  to  children  removed  from» 
or  deprived  of,  their  parents,  a  church 
home.  Though  the  bishop  is  the  common 
head,  or  patriarch  of  both  households,  each 
has  its  resident  head  or  ftither.  3.  That 
*'  it  alms  to  educate  the  child,  from  firrt 
to  last,  on  one  set  of  principles  to  secure 
continuous  growth."  Burlington  College 
has  three  departments,  the  preparatory, 
the  collegiate,  and  the  theological,  and  the 
course  of  study  and  discipline  in  each  is 
adapted  to  what  follows  or  precedes  it. 
After  six  years  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment a  boy  will  usually  be  advanced  to  the 
collegiate ;  after  three  more,  in  the  colle- 
giate, he  will  (if  God's  grace  incline  him) 
be  admitted  to  the  theological;  after  three 
years  of  theological  study  he  will  be  or- 
dained, and  will  then  ordinarily  divide  the 
period  of  his  diaconate  between  teaching 
and  missionary  duty,  the  college  still  being 
his  home.  So  that  he  will  spend  his  thur- 
teen  years  of  training  for  tl^  priesthood* 
under  the  eye  of  his  bishop,  and  under  the 
influence  of  an  uniform  and  consistent 
discipline,  based  'upon  the  system  of  the 
Church. 
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During  the  last  month  the  following  books  have  been  received  :-— 
The  English  Language,  by  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D,  Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  8vo.  pp.  582. 
{Taylor  ^  Walton,) 
Examples  in  Algebra,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso.    12mo.  pp.  72.    {Longfnan  ^  Co,) 
Principles  of  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Trigonometry,  &c.,  by  Thomas  Tate  (Batter- 
sea).     12mo.  pp.  262.    (Ibid.) 
A  Treatise  on  Punctuation,  by  a  Professional  Grammarian.    12mo.  pp.  12,    (Ibid,) 
Catechism  of  the  Map  of  the  Holy  Land.    18mo.  pp.  34.    (Oroombrit^,) 
Thoughts  on  the  Management  Clauses,  by  C.  B.  Pearson,  M,^     Sto.   pp.  24. 
(Cleaves,) 

Outlines  of  Proposals  for  the  Adjustment  of  the  Education  Question  between  the 
Church  and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Dennes  Wilh's.    8to. 
pp.  16.    (ChurchiU,) 
The  Pri$on  and  the  School,  by  John  Dufton,  M.A;    8yo.  pp.  48*    (Parlor^ 
Sbarpe't  Xioodon  M«(;paia^  MMCh.    (,Sharpe.^\ 
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A  LErrER  TO  SIR  J.  T.  COLERIDGE,  KNT.  AND  JUDGE. 

By  the  Rbv.  W.  W.  Malet,  Vicar  of  Ardeley,  Herts. 

(Concluded  from  page  130.J 

Skconolt:  Some  system  is  required  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  at  such  schools,  to  he  supported  hy  the  owners  of 
property ;  the  funds  coming  from  them,  they  will  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
sound  and  efficient  education  to  he  given,  and  that  it  shall  emhrace  the  full 
extent  of  the  people's  children ;  1  mean  those  of  the  lahouring  classes.  For 
the  public  benefit  to  be  fully  obtained,  there  must  be  a  system  of  ensuring 
'^  regular  attendance  of  all  children  at  and  up  to  a  proper  age ;  for  then  only 
the  magistrate  will  find  education  of  the  people  a  perfect  means  of  "main- 
taining truth."  We  want  no  new  law  to  be  made  for  this  purpose ;  the  rules 
in  the  liturgy  of  our  national  church  are  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  con- 
firmed by  act  of  parliament,  and  under  royal  consent ;  and  there  are  two 
of  them  after  the  catechism  (which  is  to  be  learned  by  every  child  baptized 
into  the  Church,)  which,  if  only  acted  up  to,  would  ensure  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  children  at  school.  The  first  is,  "  The  curate  (i.e,,  he 
who  has  cure  of  souls)  of  every  parish  shall  diligently  upon  Sundays  and 
holy  days,  after  the  2nd  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  openly  in  the  church  in- 
stmct  and  examine  so  many  children  of  his  parish  sent  unto  him,  as  he 
shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of  this  catechism."  The  second  is, 
"  And  all  fathers,  mothers,  masters,  and  dames,  shall  cause  their  children, 
eervants,  and  apprentices  (which  have  not  learned  their  catechism)  to  come 
to  the  Church  at  the  time  appointed,  and  obediently  to  hear,  and  be  ordered 
by  the  curate,  until  such  time  as  they  have  learned  all  that  is  appointed  for 
them  to  learn."  And,  moreover,  at  baptism,  the  sponsors  are  charged,  that 
besides  the  catechism,  &c.,  the  child  shall  "  learn  all  other  things  which  a 
christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health,  and  be  virtuously 
brought  up  to  lead  a  godly  and  a  christian  life."  Now  for  these  laws  to 
be  carried  out  it  is  necessary,  as  I  said  before,  for  the  children  to  have  in- 
structors during  the  week ;  this  is  as  necessary  towards  these  laws  being 
obeyed,  as  police  or  constables  are  towards  the  criminal  law  being  obeyed ; 
the  parents,  the  sponsors,  cannot  give  them  this  instruction ;  they  are  toil- 
ing all  the  day,  from  morn  till  night,  in  their  various  works :  nay,  so  in- 
capable are  they  that,  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  said,  **  the  ignorant 
parents  are  often  indebted  to  their  instructed  children  for  the  inculcation 
of  the  first  principles  of  morality  and  religion."  The  parents  and  masters 
all  see  the  necessity  of  this  instruction  being  given  through  schools  ;  Mr. 
Foster,  the  commissioner  of  the  Times  newspaper,  remarked  that  the  great 
evils  which  he  had  seen  among  the  people  (speaking  of  Wales)  were  only 
to  be  "  cured  by  an  extensive,  sound,  and  reasonable  education,  for  such  an 
education  the  farmers  and  people  were  anxiously  desirous."  The  deplor- 
able results  of  spiritual  and  educational  destitution  in  many  places  in  Eng- 
land, even  where  the  greatest  wealth  is  amassed,  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  reports  of  the  National  Society,  particularly  in  the  long  list  of  ap- 
plications for  aid  made  to  the  National  Society  through  Archdeacon  Sin- 
clair.    (  Vide  the  Society's  Report  for  1843,  p.  42.) 

But  having  pointed  out  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  material  for  schools,  it  remains  for  me  now  to  point  out  the  way 
for  setting  the  people  in  a  position  to  demand  this  supply — in  short,  to 
create  the  demand  from  the  supply  being  ready — ^and  for  this  end  it  will 
he  requisite  to  show  them, — Ist^  That  there  is  6omel\uxigmoi^\)tL^TLV^c^<^ 
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wqWs  and  furniture  of  the  school  houses,  viz.,  competent  teachers ;  in 
short,  that  the  supply  is  a  good  supply,  one  worthy  of  their  demand.  2ndly, 
That  they  must  demand  the  supply  in  obedience  to  the  Church  and  State 
law  for  the  christian  education  of  all,  quoted  above,  and  that,  failing  there- 
in, they  will  be  compelled  to  use  the  supply  for  their  children  just  as  they 
are  compelled  to  obey  any  other  law.  3rdly,  That,  as  from  poverty  many 
of  them  will  be  unable  to  satisfy  either  the  unwilling  or  compulsory  de- 
mand, means  must  be  taken  to  do  both,  by  giving  them,  in  certain  cases, 
education  gratis,  and  not  only  so,  but  also  making  up  to  them  the  loss  of 
the  children's  labour,  which  is  their  bread. 

Firstly  then,  as  to  furnishing  competent  teachers  for  the  schools.  For 
this  too,  we  want  no  new  law ;  the  law  exists,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
satisfy  the  contributors  to  the  schools  that  they  did  not  pay  their  money  in 
vain,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  that  they  would  be  well  and  orderly 
taught ;  not  to  mention  its  giving  security  and  honour  to  the  situation  of 
teacher,  making  it  more  worthy  the  acceptance  of  competent  and  respect- 
able persons,  both  male  and  female.  The  law  I  speak  of  is  in  the  77th 
Canon  : — *'  No  man  shall  teach  either  in  public  school  or  private  house, 
but  such  as  shall  be  allowed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of 
the  place,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  being  found  meet  as  well  for  his  learn- 
ing and  dexterity  in  teaching,  as  for  sober  and  honest  conversation,  and 
also  for  right  understanding  of  God's  true  religion. "  And  as  for  the  duty 
of  these  teachers,  it  is  set  forth  in  the  79th  Canon,  which,  if  acted  up  to, 
would  insure  a  sound  and  religious  education.  The  license  for  the  before 
mentioned  commercial  schools  might  proceed  from  the  bishop  ;  and  that 
for  the  national  or  parochial  schools,  which  I  am  now  speaking  of,  from  the 
archdeacon  or  rural  dean,  by  authority  delegated  from  the  bishop.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  district  commercial  schools  (those  for  farmers'  and 
tradesmen's  sons  above  recommended,)  would  furnish  many  teachers  for  the 
parochial  schools.  For  both  kinds  of  schools  the  precaution  of  previous 
examination  and  regular  license  for  the  teachers  is  absolutely  necessary, 
to  give  confidence  to  their  supporters,  and,  what  is  more,  to  ensure  the 
teachers  their  situations — "  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserint."  With  this  sim- 
ple restoration  of  the  proper  order  of  teachers,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  with 
the  prophet,  '*  Thy  teachers  shall  not  be  removed  into  a  comer  any  more, 
but  thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers  ;  and  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  be- 
hind thee  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the  right 
hand  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left." — Isaiah,  xxx,  20. 

Secondly. — Having  by  law  established  and  endowed  school  houses  and 
teachers,  we  are  to  see  that  the  children  of  all  are  sent  to  school,  i,  e,,  that 
the  parents  or  guardians  be  called  on  to  act  up  to  the  baptismal  injunction, 
that  the  child  be  taught  all  that  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to 
his  soul's  health.  Now  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has  already 
been  said : — an  education  rate  must  oblige  the  feeding  the  souls  of  the 
poor,  as  a  poor  rate  obliges  the  feeding  of  their  bodies.  In  many  union 
workhouses  in  England  and  Wales,  the  pauper  children  are  regularly 
taught ;  here,  then,  is  a  precedent  for  compulsory  education  by  a  compul- 
sory rate.  Why  should  not  the  children  of  the  working  poor  have  the 
same  advantage  ?  Though  parochial  schools  be  provided,  yet  thousands 
neglect  to  send  their  children  to  them.  It  may  be  said,  "  they  may  do 
what  they  like  with  their  own ;"  but  surely  they  must  give  their  own,  their 
lawful,  their  covenanted  right,  and  that  is,  as  proved  above— education ;  and 

when  the  schools  are  ready,  they  &\io\Ad\>e  4t«t  invited  to  send  their  chil- 

dren,  and  then  on  their  fuling  to  do  bo,  coxn^Ol^. 
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"  The  Prussian  system  of  education  is  a  compulsory  one ;  all  parents  are 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  parochial  schools,  which  are  huilt 
mid  supported  hy  the  government,  llie  education  to  those  who  do  not 
pay  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and 
singing.  Besides  the  parochial  schools,  every  burgh  or  town  having  a 
certain  population,  has  what  is  called  a  Grymnase  :  these  are  of  two  kinds, 
elementary,  and  what  may  be  called  collegiate.*'  These  gymnase  answer 
to  the  commercial  schools  recommended  above.  "There  is  a  tax  upon 
every  parent  in  Prussia  (whose  child,  boy  or  girl,  exceeds  six  years  of  age) 
which  must  be  paid,  whether  the  child  go  to  school  or  not ;  indeed,  if  it 
be  found  that  the  child  does  not  go  to  school  after  a  certain  age,  a  fine 
is  added,  which  goes  on  increasing,  and  after  a  certain  time  magistrates 
may  interpose  and  compel  attendance  at  the  school.  But  such  is  the  habit 
of  obedience  in  Germany,  that  there  is  seldom  any  case  of  this  kind." 

In  Scotland  the  force  of  opinion  compels  parents  to  send  their  children ; 
it  would  be  thought  odd  and  contrary  to  custom  to  keep  them  from  school ; 
but  what  a  help  they  have  in  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  being  almost,  if 
not  entirely  defrayed  by  the  heritors.* 

Surely,  with  all  the  wealth  of  England  and  Wales,  the  village  school 
could  be  so  endowed  that  the  poor  labourers,  only  earning  the  common 
wages  of  Is,  or  8^.  or  9^.  a- week,  might  send  their  children  gratis.  If 
this  were  done,  all  that  I  have  conversed  with  on  this  subject  agree  that 
they  would  not  object  to  their  children  being  ordered  to  school  by  law ; 
and  as  this  process  would  only  be  adding  one  penny  per  head  to  the  en- 
dowment, the  advantage  of  having  universal  education  would  be  cheaply 
bought. 

Why,  for  the  sake  of  a  penny  a  week  for  each  poor  child  (which  it  is 
often  not  possible  to  get  from  the  poor  parent  being  out  of  work),  should 
we  lose  the  great  advantage  of  universal  education  ?  Till  the  feeling  is 
here  as  in  Scotland,  that  a  parent  robs  his  child  of  its  right  unless  it  be 
sent  to  school,  there  must  be  the  obligation  to  send.  It  will  never  do  for 
fifty  children  of  a  village  to  be  educated,  and  ten  or  twelve  not ;  a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  (1  Cor.  v.  6).  Much  of  the  good  done  at 
school  will  be  undone,  if  this  be  the  case,  as  it  is  now  ;  it  would  neither 
be  fair  on  the  children  sent,  nor  the  parents  sending,  nor  on  the  proprie- 
'  tor,  &c.,  supporting;  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  public.  In  lieu,  then,  of 
-  the  penny,  or  any  payment  from  common  weekly  labourers,  oblige  them 
by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school,  at  least  after  six  years  of  age. 

*  First  enjoin,  then  command ;  if  parents  will  not  act  parentally ;   if  they 
will  not  see  their  children  christianly  and  virtuously  brought  up,  as  bound 

■  by  the  solemn  service  of  matrimony,  then  government  must  act  the  pa- 
ternal part,  and  the  parish  ofiUcer,  though  perhaps  not  now  bound  to  see 
'  that  all  the  people  go  to  church,  as  the   canon  has  it,  might  at  least  see 

*  that  the  children  go  to  school  and  church  too,  as  a  general  rule — the  only 
exceptions  being  under  the  circumstances  already  specified  in  this  letter. 


^  For  an  account  of  the  system  in  Scotland,  see  the  answers  of  a  minister  of  the 
Scotch  Kirk  to  queries  addressed  to  him  by  the  writer— -fts  given  in  Appendix  B., 
p.  170. 
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I  beg  here  to  introdnoe  »  plaa  for  Bapporting  a  puodtu^  school,  ndcon- 
iag  the  land  at  the  average  rental  of  £1  per  acre. 
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The  present  holders  might  bequeath  and  fix  it  for  those  that  come  after 
them,  so  as  to  make  the  rate  penaanent,  or  increasing,  if  required,  I  be- 
lieve it  (L<^  'systct"  which  might  be  adopted  all  over  the  couatry,  the  rate 
fluctuating  according  to  circametances,  and  agreed  on  ftom  all  other  jn* 
perty  besides  laud. 

On  my  eendiug  this  plan  to  the  Bishop  of  lincoln,  be  ajqirovad  o£  it, 
and  said  he  would  recommend  it  to  his  clergy.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Cookr 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  wrote  to  me,  after  perusing  this  lettv 
to  Judge  Coleridge : — "  If  the  feelings  of  the  opulent  laity  -were  waiBJf 
enlisted  in  the  cause,  all  other  difficulties  vould  be  speedily  overcome.  1 
think  your  plan  of  estimating  the  value  of  properties,  and  calling  on  all 
for  pruportionate  contributions  is  really  excellent." 

The  parochial  church  system  might  be  brought  in  to  aid  in  this  work  by 
the  names  of  Bponsrars  being  registered  at  the  time  of  baptism,  and,  failing 
the  psrents,  they  mig^t  be  called  (hi  to  ful£l  their  engagements  by  canuig' 
the  children  to  attend  school,  i.  e.,  using  their  proper  influence.  HoT^ 
over,  the  churchwardens  might  provide  themselves  vith  annual  lists  of 
children  of  proper  age  for  iivBtiuction,  and  see  to  their  attendance.  As  for 
the  acbool  books  shoving  the  numtiei  of  dn\&Kix  >m.d.«t  \a<t.'cru:!uini.-«»«. 
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nothing  is  more  fallaoioas ;  there  may  be  100  names  on  the  book,  but  not 
more  than  50  in  actual  weekly  attendance. 

Thirdly. — On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  who  are  only  day 
labourers,  education  must  not  only  be  given  gratis,  but  the  loss  of  the 
children's  labour  made  up  to  them.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  a  charge 
to  the  clergy  not  long  ago,  said,  *'  You  all  agree  that  8  or  9,  or  at  most 
10  years  of  age,  is  as  late  as  boys  can  be  retained  at  school  in  agricultural 
districts,  and  girls  perhaps  1  or  2  years  more.  It  is  useless  to  lament  this» 
however  much  we  may  regret  the  pressure  of  poverty,  which  is  its  cause. 
It  is  useless  to  strive  against  it,  or  to  blame  parents  for  it,  as  if  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children  because  they  are  constrained 
by  urgent  necessity  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  trifling  assistance  even 
little  hands  can  give  in  providing  a  scanty  supply  for  their  bodily  wants." 
(Copied  from  English  Journal  of  Education.)  Thus  we  find  that  boys  of 
9  and  10  years  of  age  are  employed  to  drive  plough  horses,  and  other  daily 
£Eurm  work,  and  receive  1^.  6d.  or  28.  a  week.  I  have  known  many  crip- 
pled and  stopped  in  their  growth  from  this  early  abuse  of  their  little  limbs. 
Girls  in  this  county  of  Hertfordshire  earn  6d.  or  1^.  a  week  by  platting 
straw  from  mom  till  night.  They  perhaps  send  the  child  to  school  for  a 
few  weeks  and  then  stop  ;  there  is  no  regularity,  no  certainty,  in  the  edu- 
^»ition  ;  they  may  come  or  they  may  not ;  and  many  a  poor  boy  or  girl  thus 
€arly  at  work,  (perhaps,  too,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  employ- 
ed with  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  on  Sundays,)  will  hardly  be  able  to  answer 
who  Jesus  Christ  is,  what  is  tiie  reward  of  the  good,  or  what  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked ;  having  no  idea  of  prayer  or  of  the  commandments  of 
God,  (I  speak  from  facts).  Thus,  in  Lord  John  Hussell's  speech  on  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Parliament  in  May,  1845,  adverting 
to  the  jail  returns,  especiidly  to  that  of  one  county,  which  abounds  with 
the  seats  of  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentry, — "  out  of  879  prisoners  there 
were  141  who  did  not  know  the  Saviour's  name ;  498  who  knew  it,  but 
knew  little  more  ;  179  who  had  a  confused  sort  of  acquaintance  with  his 
history ;  and  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  returns  had  any  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith.  Some  said  they  had  occasionally  been 
within  a  place  of  worship ;  but  all  was  dark  and  confused  to  them,  and  so 
they  gave  it  up,  and  all  of  them  were  strangers  to  any  pleasures  but  those 
of  the  grossest  sensuality." 

ITie  poor  parents  are  often  weeks  without  work ;  they  then  eat  their 
bread  on  trust  to  the  shops ;  they  have  not  even  the  penny  to  pay  for  the 
weekly  schooling  of  one  child,  the  minimum  rate  at  our  national  schools ; 
often  they  are  ashamed  to  send  them  even  to  the  Sunday  school  for  want 
cf  decent  clothing  or  shoes ! 

Looking  on  this  state  of  things,  I  am  sure  the  only  certain  way  is  to 
grant  them,  t.  e,,  tibe  poor  labouring  classes  who  have  low  wages,  and  live 
Irom  hand  to  mouth,'*^  gratuitous  education  for  their  children,  at  least  so 
isat  as  the  injunction  at  baptism  requires,  fiat  after  they  are  able  to  work, 
their  going  to  school  would  be  a  palpable  pecuniary  loss  to  the  parents, 
they  would  lose  1*.  &d,  or  2*.  a  week — the  cost  of  their  food  at  least — and 
this  they  cannot  afford  to  do.    Again,  the  farmers  say  they  cannot  afford 


\ 


•  A  noble  example  has  been  set  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and 
Hia  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  for  gratuitous  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  children  in  Her  Mia«*^y's  Schools  in  Windsor  Great  Park  are  now  boarded  as  well 
u  educated;  the  boys  hAve  pJoU  of  ground  for  gardenmg,  and  the  ^u\&  "iiViWa  €i.^^\a&^ 
la  domestic  occupations. 
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tp  pay  the  labourers  more  wages  in  lieu  of  tlie  boys  or  girls'  work,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  local  taxation. 

It  is  by  the  property  of  the  wealthy  nobility  and  gentry  (I  speak  of 
owners  of  mines,  and  manufacturers,  &c.,  as  well  as  owners  of  land)  that 
these  labouring  people  are  brought  together,  and  encouraged  to  dwell  on 
the  estates,  to  marry  and  have  families ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  the  producers  of  wealth,  and  thus,  for  a  double  reason,  the 
wealthy  proprietors  should  consider  themselves  called  on  to  provide  for 
their  spiritual  and  mental  welfare,  which  is  the  first  step  to  improve  their 
temporal.     And  as  for  the  children  of  these  labouring  people,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  they  are  or  may  be  called  the  adopted  children  of  the  proprie- 
tors;  at  any  rate,  as  the  wealthy  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
their  own  bodies,  let  them  do  as  much  for  the  children  of  their  wealth, 
who  have  no  other  means ;  and  till  the  working  age,  let  them  pay  for 
their  schoolmg ;    and  from  that  age  till  twelve   or  thirteen,  let  them, 
besides  their  due  share  to  the  education,  make  up  what  the  children 
would  earn,  either  in  money,  or  in  food  and  clothing ;  and  so  bring  them 
up  to  be  good  members  of  Christ's  Church,  good  subjects,  and  honest 
servants.     And  the  schools  should  be  so  constituted  as  hinted  above,  to 
admit  children  of  dissenters,  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  National 
Church  to  be  allowed,  being  on  the  written  or  positive  declaration  of  the 
parents  or  guardians; — nothing  herein  said  preventing  poor  dissenters 
from  educating  their  own  children  in  their  own  way,  only  the  magistrate 
must  be  satisfied  that  they  are  receiving  instruction.     To  this  end,  as  it  is 
for  the  public  good,  and  as  it  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  poor 
must  be  educated,  and  that  by  the  improved  behaviour  of  those  that  are 
properly  educated,  and  the  better  management  introduced  into  their  homes, 
all  property  is  benefitted,  one  proprietor  must  not  hang  back  while  an- 
other comes  forward.     Let    each    one  produce  a  list  annually  of  the 
labourers  and  their  children  on  his  estate,  to  go  before  a  diocesan  board 
of  education.     A  rich  landlord  gives  £300  or  £400  a  year  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  he  surely  could  give  2^.  a  week,  or  £5  4s,  a  year  for  each 
poor  boy  on  his  estate  for  four  years,  from  nine  till  thirteen,  and  half  that 
sum  for  each  girl.     Suppose  there  were  ten  boys  in  the  year  and  ten  girls, 
£52  for  the  boys,  and  £26  for  the  girls,  total  £78  per  annum,  for  twenty 
boys  and  girls,  over  and  above  his  share  to  the  common  support  fund  of 
the  schools ;  only  this  to  secure,  under  God,  the  maintenance  of  truth. 
It  might  come  in  shape  of  county  rate  on  property  or  income.     How  much 
better  to  pay  this,  than  perhaps  £100  for  police  and  jail,  to  apprehend  and 
punish  those  who  never  learnt — "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder," — "Thou 
shalt  not  steal."   The  expense  of  the  Herts'  county  police  force  was  in  one. 
year  £6,476  ;  in  1846,  expense  of  gaol  and  prisoners,  £3,208. 

I  repeat,  that  the  proprietors  of  all  kinds  only  want  a  system  laid  down 
by  law  to  effect  this  desideratum  throughout  England  and  Wales.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  them,  recognize  the  necessity ;  they  have  the  will, 
they  only  want  the  way  to  be  pointed  out ;  and  that  way  must  draw  in  the 
eccentric  and  niggardly  opposer  of  this  boon  to  the  poor.  So  it  was  truly 
said  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bidwer-Lytton,  at  the  Herts'  Agricultural  Society's 
Meeting  on  the  30th  September,  1846, — "The  faults  of  the  labourer  are 
the  faults  of  the  law,  and  his  virtues  are  his  own.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
law,  if  the  labourer  is  left  ignorant.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  law,  if  he  is  not 
taught  in  his  youth  a  feeling  of  independence,  the  misery  of  intoxication, 

the  fatal  results  of  disorderly  habits which  will  lead  him  step  after  step 

to  the  iForkhouse^  the  hospital,  ot  lYve  ^toou,    TV^^^  ^x^  xXjLfciwsSXa  ^1  xi^a 
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law,  not  those  of  the  proprietor ;  and  the  faults  of  the  labourer  are  the 
faults  of  the  law  in  not  providing  the  means  of  sufficient  education  for  this 
great  community/'  In  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  sen- 
tence on  Frost,  &c.,  March,  1846,  it  was  well  observed  by  Lord  J.  Man* 
ners,  M.P.,  that  "  there  was  never  any  popular  insurrection  or  disturbance 
without  some  great  evil  at  the  bottom,  and  he  fully  believed  that  if  that 
house  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  social  position  and  improvement 
of  the  people,  and  less  to  economic  and  philosophical  notions,  it  would  tend 
infinitely  more  to  the  strength  and  prosperit)' of  the  nation."  Also,  in 
March,  1846,  Mr.  Williams,  M.P.,  in  his  speech  on  the  state  of  education 
in  Wales,  said — "  What  had  been  done  by  all  civihzed  nations  in  the 
world  ?  They  might  take  the  democratic  governments  of  America  and 
Switzerland,  or  the  constitutional  governments  of  Europe,  or  the  despotic 
governments  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  they  would  find  that  the  system 
of  education  in  those  countries  was  founded  on  the  most  efficient  princi- 
ples. A  very  large  sum  had  been  voted  during  the  last  year  by  the  French 
ministers  for  the  purposes  of  national  education.  He  felt  confident  that 
parliament  would  never  have  heard  of  these  lamentable  occurrences  which 
took  place  at  Newport,  and  would  not  have  been  at  the  expense  of  sending^ 
down  a  special  commission  to  try  the  prisoners,  nor  been  at  the  expense  of 
establishing  military  stations  where  the  soldier  or  the  standing  army  had 
never  before  been  known,  nor  been  at  the  expense  of  building  barracks  at 
Newport,  Brecon,  and  Bristol,  which  alone  occasioned  an  outlay  of  £14,000,. 
had  a  proper  system  of  national  education  been  established.  He  thought 
that  if  the  police  of  that  country  were  dismissed,  and  the  amount  of  their 
cost  laid  out  upon  English  schoolmasters,  the  peace  of  that  country  might 
easily  be  maintained  by  the  old  parish  constable.  The  present  want  of 
education  was  a  very  great  obstruction  to  the  operation  of  the  laws." 

But  besides  insuring  education  for  all  the  children  of  a  certain  age,  other 
things  remain  to  be  done  afterwards,  still  further  to  strengthen  the  magis- 
trates in  "  maintaining  truth."    e,  g. 

Those  marplots  of  all  exertions  for  good,  the  numerous  "beer 
sliops,"  must  be  diminished,  and  the  poor  encouraged  to  brew  among 
themselves,  by  joining  in  the  supply  of  brewing  utensils.  Occupation  for. 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  labourer  should  be  provided  by  garden  allotments 
in  every  parish,  not  binding  them  down  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  but 
leaving  them  to  choose  their  crops.  Recreation  should  be  allowed  the 
working  classes,  by  their  masters  giving  them  holidays,  say  six  or  eight 
during  the  year  :  such  days  being  chosen  as  are  connected  with  events  in 
Church  or  state :  our  church  plainly  intends  this,  and  here,  as  in  other 
things  she  would  be,  as  her  Great  Head,  the  friend  to  the  poor.  More  fa- 
cility and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  poor  to  attend  at  public 
worship  in  their  several  parish  churches,  by  giving  them  the  best  places 
for  hearing  and  praying,  instead  of  (as  is  too  often  now  the  case)  the 
worst ;  places  and  though  for  the  upper  classes  and  farmers  and  tradesmen: 
there  might  be  appropriated  places  for  each  family  or  house,  yet  there 
should  be  uniformity  in  the  accommodation  of  that  house,  where  "  rich 
and  poor  meet  together,  for  the  Lord  is  maker  of  them  all."  We  must 
look  on  (jod's  house,  and  his  sacred  ordinances,  as  the  great  fountain 
head  of  education,  and  maintenance  of  truth,  but  as  long  as  one  class  i& 
here  exalted  and  the  other  debased,  pride  is  nourished,  and  kindly  feelings 
are  checked,  the  poor  feel  themselves  slighted  and  deprived  of  their  rights 
in  the  most  sacred  and  precious  thing,  and  so  the  stream  through  the  daily 
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course    of    life    is    muddled. — See   for    this    also   the  Epistle   of  St. 
James,  ii.  2,  3,  4. 

And  as  connected  with  this  part  of  my  subject  I  would  recommend 
that  in  every  parish  the  injunction  of  either  the  Rubric  or  the  Canon,  as 
to  catechising,  (taking  the  different  times,  as  convenience  suits)  should  be 
obeyed,  so  that  all  the  young  persons,  male  and  female,  should  be  kept 
istrictly  and  constantly  under  religious  instruction  till  they  be  confirmed, 
i.e.,  from  thirteen,  the  time  of  their  leaving  school,  till  about  sixteen.  As  this 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  the  solemn  engagement  of  sponsors,  and  required  by 
God's  word,  it  would  be  only  part  of  our  parochial  system  to  require  the 
churchwardens  to  see  to  the  due  attendance  of  the  young,  and  well  would 
it  be  for  all  masters  and  mistresses  to  assist  in  this  good  work,  by  obeying 
the  church's  rule  in  the  Prayer  book,  above  quoted,  to  enlist  extra  sidesmen 
<Mr  assistants  for  this  purpose.  Where,  from  the  paucity  of  clergy,  difficulty 
arises  in  giving  obedience  to  this  law,  it  must  be  removed  by  the  imme- 
diate increase  of  those  spiritual  officers,  as  recommended  in  the  first  part 
of  this  letter. 

Thus,  my  Lord  Judge,  1  conclude  this  letter,  humbly  submitting  no  theo» 
retical,  no  new  means  of  eradicating  the  cause  cf  the  increase  of  crime,  but 
plain,  practical,  lawful,  and  old  established,  though  long  neglected  means, 
only  requiring  resolution,  co-operation,  and  slight  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
our  magistrates  and  other  nobUity  and  gentry,  and  a  system  of  manage- 
ment in  "  the  sinews  of  war,"  to  carry  them  out ;  showing  that  to  attain 
a  common  benefit,  all  must  make  common  cause ;  as  we  are  all  propor- 
tionably  and  voluntarily  taxed  to  keep  up  the  standing  army  and  the 
wooden  walls  of  old  England,  for  defence  against  foreign  eartlUy  powers, 
so  we  must  contribute  to  defend  our  nation  "  against  the  principalities, 
the  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  wicked 
spmts  in  high  places." 

1  am  aware  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have  treated  this  im- 
portant subject ;  but  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  produce  of  a  few  hours 
snatched  necessarily  at  various  times  from  those  of  my  incumbency  in  a 
Tery  poor  parish,  I  trust  the  imperfections  will  be  excused.  I  am  persuaded, 
and  therefore  have  1  spoken,  and  1  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
,  Your  humble  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  MALET. 

APPENDIX  A.— MIDDLE  SCHOOLS— (Firfe  p.  125). 

It  is  proposed  to  found  two  schools  for  yeomen  and  tradesmen's  chil- 
<]ren,  one  for  boys  at  ,  one  for  girls  at         ,  so  as  to  ensure  sound  re- 

ligious teaching  and  useful  instruction.  The  master  of  one  and  mistress 
of  the  other,  to  be  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  77th,  78th,  and 
79th  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  making  license  of  the  bishop  ne- 
oessary,  and  allowing  clergymen  to  undertake  the  office  of  schoolmaster. 
No  parent  to  pay  more  than  10^.  a  quarter  for  a  day  scholar/ nor  more 
than  £20  a  year  for  a  boarder. 

Expense  of  Foundation  of  Boy$*  School. 

£  £ 

Building  schoolroom,  &c 4001 

Master's  house 250  >   1,050 

Boarders'  hall  and  bed  rooms,  &c.         .  ^     •         «     400  J  

Aid  from  National  Society       •         .         •         •  100 1 

Privy  Council  100  >   1,050 

Remains  to  be  given  by  the  ¥o\iadei&       •        *        %^^  i 
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Income  and  School. 

*  Seventy  day  boys,  at  £2  a  year 
Twelve  bouxiers,  at  £20  a  year    • 

Expenses. 

Master's  salary,  per  year 
Expense  of  boarders,  per  year 


1401 
240/ 


100  \ 
160/ 


380 


260 


Leaving  £120  to  the  proprietors,  which,  if  they  would  forego,  or  only  a 
part  of  it,  might  be  devoted  to  an  under  master,  or  to  teaching  deserving- 
boys  gratis,  or  to  exhibitions. 

There  are  already  commercial  or  agricultural  schools  established  in 
EaseXfto  serve  as  exam  pies  .which  yield  a  good  return  to  the  founders,  and 
answer  the  purpose  required.  To  speak  of  a  foreign  specimen,  •*  There  is 
an  excellent  agricultural  college  established  in  an  old  country  palace  about 
six  miles  from  Stuttgardt.  called  Hobenheim,  where  there  are  about  150  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  world,  excepting  England ;  there  is  a  Greek  from 
Smyrna,  a  Danish  Creole  from  St.  Thomas.  They  have  about  1,200  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  the  students  who  generally  remain  from  3  to  4 
years,  go  through  a  complete  course  of  practical  husbandry,  including  the 
management  of  forests,  and  all  known  branches  of  rural  economy,  not  ex- 
cepting chemistry.  This  establishment  nearly  pays  its  own  expenses,  the 
annual  charge  on  the  budget  of  the  state  being  somewhere  about  £350, 
and  the  professors  are  liberally  paid.  I  cannot  help  thinking  such  au  es- 
tablishment in  England  would  make  an  excellent  joint  stock  speculation, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  utility,  and  at  this  moment,  when  i^iculture  is  strug- 
gling with  so  many  difficulties  might  render  great  national  service."^ 
Frtvate  letter  from  Sir  Alexaikder  Malet,  H.  M,  Minister,  SfC,  at  Stuitffuardt. 


Form  of  District  Return  preparatory  to  the  Foundation  of  District  or 

Commercial  Schools. — No,  1, 


DiSTBICT. 

Parishes. 

Kanber  of 

Farmers  or 

Tradesmen 

in  each. 

Number  of 

Children  eligible 

for  the  School. 

Number  of 
Proprietors. 

willing  to 
found  &em. 

Amount  of  such 
Mmiied  Interest 

in  one  year 
willingly  rate- 
able. 

Amount  of 

Foundation 

Rate  at  M. 

in  the  pound. 

B. 

A    .    . 
S    .    . 
K  .    . 

N  .    . 

P   .    . 
F   .    . 
G  .    . 
K  .    . 
M  .    . 
D   .    . 

9 
12 

6 
20 

8 

h 
15 
30 
11 

8 

Boys. 
15 
32 

3 
10 

2 

3 

4 
22 

5 

6 

Girls. 
10 

5 

3 
10 

6 

2 
11 
10 

3 

3 

5 
3 
2 
8 
3 
2 
6 
5 
2 
4 

£ 

2,900 
4,000 
1,500 
6,000 
1,800 
1,500 
2,000 
4.000 
1,500 
2,000 

£         9. 

72  10 

100    0 

37  10 

150     0 

70    0 

37  10 

50    0 

100     0 

37  10 

50    0 

82 

63 

;6705     Of 

•  Many  ftumcr't  boys  from  10  to  12  years  of  t^,  now  walk  4  or  5  mlks  daily  to 
schools  where  very  isferior  instruction  is  provided ;  many  of  Hiem^bave  ponies  to  ride 
to  school. 

t  To  be  increased,  if  requisite,  by  extra  late. 
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form  of  Parochial  Return  preparatory  to  the  Foundation  of  District  or 
Commercial  Schools. — No.  2. 


AnODol 

Amoiml  Di 

rTnula- 

RuciDihe 

>,,  «ill 

::iii]dron  01 

Iflluiesi;  (.t.,HMicleal 

eslou 

.ach 

shpoli. 

Ag.. 

ftoc- 

r.iri'. 

£ 

£      J. 

A. 

Heun 

F.  M. 

2 

Earl  of  E..  Rei. 

•500 

12  10 

f  Col.  G..  Ab. 

800 

20    0 

J.  L. 

E.  F..  E«q„  Res. 

1,000 

25     0 

A.F. 

1 

JR.E.,E.q. 

600 

's 

K.C. 

^Rev.N.  M.  Reitor 

a.G. 

15 

16 

£3,300 

^82  10 

B. — Schools  iw  Scotland. 

Queries  regarding  acboola  in  Scotland,  addressed  to  ft  minister  of  die 
Scotch  Kirk,  with  the  anawers  : — 

Q.  1. — Is  the  tax  for  support  of  Bchools  on  the  land,  and  faow  levied  ? 

A. — On  laod  eolely,  levied  from  the  heritors  (landholders)  of  the  parish. 
The  heritora  may  have  recourse  upon  the  tenants  for  one  half,  but  it  is 
presumed  they  seldom  or  never  avail  themselves  of  that  power. 

Q.  2. — Is  it  on  all  land,  cultivated  or  not  ? 

A.— On  all  land. 

Q.  3. — Who  appoint  the  teachers,  and  are  they  male  and  female? 

A. — All  parochial  teachers  are  male.  The  minister  and  heritora  of  the 
parish  appoint  the  teacher,  suhject  to  examination  by  the  presbytery  of  the 
bounds,  vho  mn»t  be  satisfied  as  to  his  qualifications. 

Q.  4. — What  are  the  children  taught  in  the  parochial  schools  ? 

A. — The  minister  and  heritors  condescend  upon  the  branches  to  be 
taught.  In  all  parochial  schools  the  common  branches  are  taught,  anil  ell 
higher  branches  according  as  they  may  be  required. 

Q,  5. — If  they  are  of  different  religious  persuasions,  t,  e.i  Preabyteriao 
and  Episcopalian,  are  they  all  taught  the  same  way  in  religiotis  iostnic* 
tion? 

A. — They  are  all  taught  in  the  same  way.  Roman  Catholic  children 
are  not  required  to  repeat  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism ;  but  there  is 
no  rule  on  the  subject. 

Q.  S. — Are  the  poor  labouring  people  obliged  to  send  their  children  ? 

A. — Not  compelled.  But  the  teacher  is  nnder  obligation  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  poor  gratis,  at  the  eight  of  the  minister  and  beritorv. 

•  Tliis,  of  comie,  U  not  to  be  arrived  U  by  any  tocome  t»i  ■enitiny,  bat  by  willing 
answer  to  ^plicatioD  from  the  committee  ofminigemeat,  atating  the  neceaiity  of  tfaese 
tchooli,  and  the  advantage  they  will  be  to  both  luidlordi  and  tenanti — aa  tbey  will  pm- 
ifuce  a  DTors  iatelDgent  yeomanry.  It  will  ilao  be  leen  that  this  plan  is  only  reducing 
vobinttrf  tuppert  to  iottiMi\a%Tl\tt.vj>Xvm,vA.'&-y»w^i.biVktfV  that  these  contribo- 
icBs  wvuld  become  proprieton  of  tbe  achoidk 
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EARLY  DAYS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  MEN. 
No.  JV. — Henrt  Addington,  First  Viscount  Sidmoxjth. 

Hbnrt,  eldest  son  and  fourth  child  of  Dr.  Addington,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, and  Mary  his  "wife,  was  horn  in  London  on  the  30th  of  May,  1757. 
At  the  very  early  age  of  five  years  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Gilpin,  author  of  Essays  on  Picturesque  Beauty,  four  volumes  of 
sermons,  and  other  useful  works,  and  who  then,  and  for  many  years  after* 
wards,  kept  a  school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey.  The  letter  in  which  the  master 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  little  charge  is  interesting,  as  a  record  of 
the  care  which  Dr.  Addington,  notwithstanding  his  avocations,  had  he- 
stowed  on  the  early  instruction  of  his  promising  son.  "  He  is,"  writer 
Mr.  Gilpin,  "  indeed  ,  an  engaging,  sweet  hoy,  ohliging  to  everybody,  aod 
tractable  in  the  highest  degree.  After  this  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
if  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  get  no  credit,  at  least  for  some  time,  by  having* 
bim  under  my  tuition.  Without  any  compliment,  you  have  brought  him  up 
thus  far  with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  go  on 
as  you  have  begun.  I  fear  he  will  not  always  hear  human  learning  treated 
"with  that  respect  in  the  play-ground,  which  he  has  been  taught  to  pay  to 

it A  friend  of  mine  lately,  leaving  his  son  with  me,  told  me  he  had  in 

that  instance  entirely  consulted  my  credit ;  for,  said  he,  I  have  made  it  my 
study  to  indulge  my  son  in  every  thing.  I  will  not  believe.  Sir,  you  have 
had  a  premeditated  scheme  of  an  opposite  kind  against  me  ;  but  I  fear  the 
effect."  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  next  letter,  half  a  year  later,  describes  his 
hopeful  pupil  in  the  same  favourable  terms,  saying,  that  he  "  has  served 
his  first  campaign  with  wonderful  credit."  Two  years  afterwards,  tiie 
worthy  master  reiterates  the  above  favourable  reports;  and  at  the  same 
time  intimates  that  his  early  forebodings  that  the  "  conversation  of  the 
play-yard  would  lessen  the  pupil's  veneration  for  his  book,"  had  not  re- 
mained wholly  unfulfilled.  "  Harry,"  he  says,  "  is  a  genius  ;  and  I  may 
add,  he  takes  the  licence  of  a  genius — he  trusts  more  to  his  parts  than  his 
industry.  He  is  certainly  an  idle  boy  ;  and  yet  he  generally  has  his  lesson 
as  well  as  any,  often  the  best  of  his  class,  though  he  is  raised  ftmongst  boys 
who  are  his  seniors  much  in  point  of  years ;  and  what  is  very  surprising^ 
he  is  exceedingly  retentive  of  what  he  appears  to  get  merely  by  intui- 
tion." 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  Henry  Addington  was  removed  from  the 
observing  eye  of  this  able  end  friendly  preceptor,  for  whom,  through  life,, 
he  entertained  a  grateful  attachment,  to  serve  his  first  campaign  as  a  com- 
moner in  the  wider  sphere  of  Winchester,  in  which  school  his  father  had 
also  been  educated.  It  appears  that  Henry  was  accompanied  to  Winches- 
ter, or  else  closely  followed  by  his  brother,  since  the  first  letter  from  their 
mother  was  addressed  to  them  conjointly,  in  which  she  says — "  I  am  very^ 
glad  to  find  that  my  dear  boys  are  so  sensible  of  the  happiness  of  their  new 
situation.  I  am  persuaded  very  few  boys  have  such  advantages.  To  me 
it  is  an  exceeding  great  comfort,  that  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  all  temp- 
tation from  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age.  You,  my  dear  Harry,  are  to 
lead  the  way,  and  I  hope  your  brother  will  follow  your  example.  Oh  I 
what  misery,  what  stings  of  conscience  would  you  be  liable  to,  when  em- 
barked on  the  wide  world,  were  you  to  stray  from  the  right  path,  and  were 
he  weak  enough  to  copy  you.  I  say  not  this  from  any  present  apprehen- 
sions, but  I  tremble  when  I  reflect  how  many  young  men,  with  the  beat 
dispositions,  are  undone,  either  by  false  friends,  or  to  a.\ov&  \\i<&  fv^V2.\i\&  oli. 
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the  world,  and  slide  insensibly  from  virtue  into  the  vice  that  does  most 
easily  beset  them."  This  excellent  advice,  we  may  infer,  was  not  given  in 
vain;  for,  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  in  March,  1770,  we  find  this  anxi- 
ous mother  addressing  her  eldest  son  in  a  tone  of  increased  confidence : — 
"  I  heard,  when  I  was  at  Bath,  of  some  disturbance  that  has  happened  at 
school ;  but  though  I  know  nothing  of  the  particulars^  I  was  very  easy 
about  it,  having  too  much  confidence  in  your  goodness  of  heart  and  right 
way  of  thinking,  to  suppose  you  would  be  concerned  in  it.  Your  brotber, 
I  know,  would  follow  your  example.'' 

At  that  period  the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  head  master  of 
Winchester  school,  and  George  Isaac  Huntingford — a  man  greatly  dia« 
tinguished  in  after  life  as  a  divine  and  a  scholar — held  an  assistant  master- 
dhip.  Henry  Addington,  from  his  tender  age,  necessarily  fell  under  the 
tuition  of  the  latter ;  and  a  friendship  almost  immediately  sprang  up  be- 
tween them,  most  unusual  in  parties  occupying  their  relative  position,  and  at 
the  same  time  highly  honourable  to  them  both  :  it  continued  uninterrupted 
until  the  death  of  Huntingford  in  1832,  then  by  his  own  merits^  aided  by 
the  patronage  of  his  friend.  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Warden  of  Winches- 
ter. Huntingford's  correspondence  during  that  whole  period  of  64  years, 
breathes  a  spirit  of  devoted  attachment  almost  surpassing  that  of  a  parent. 
It  soared,  indeed,  far  above  the  common  flight  of  human  friendships,  re- 
garding the  personal  gratification  or  worldly  success  of  its  object,  as  no* 
thing  compared  with  the  elevation  of  his  moral  character,  and  his  advance- 
ment in  truth,  fortitude,  self-control,  and  all  those  manly  and  Christian 
'Virtues  which  merit,  if  they  cannot  always  command  success.  The  advice 
of  such  a  man  was  of  incalculable  value  to  his  youthful  friend,  its  sole  ob- 
ject being  to  instil  into  his  mind  noble  and  generous  principles.  The  Chris- 
tian and  patriot  are  visible  in  every  sentiment. 

Henry  Addington's  early  selection  of  a  profession  is  shown  by  his  paper 
of  admission  into  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  bears  date,  January 
7th,  1771.  He  passed  through  Winchester  school  with  reputation,  retain- 
ing the  vivid  attachment  of  his  adult  friend,  who  regarded  him  as  *'  his  very 
ohild ;"  and  enjoying  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Warton  for  his  scholarship 
and  conduct ;  and  that  also  of  his  school-fellows,  for  his  spirit,  manliness, 
sincerity,  and  good  temper.  That  the  early  intimacies  which  he  formed 
were  well-founded,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  every  instance  they  en- 
<3ured  for  life.  In  May,  1773,  he  and  his  brother  were  removed  from  Win- 
chester, and  were  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Goodenough,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Rochester  and  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  at  that  time  took  private 
pupils  at  Ealing.  He  went  to  Oxford  a  well-read  scholar,  and  commenced 
residence  at  Brasennose  College  in  October,  1774.  Four  years  at  Win- 
ohester  under  such  first-rate  men  as  Warton  and  Huntingford,  had  pro- 
duced their  fruits,  and  the  year  passed  at  Dr.  Goodenough's,  had  been  well 
employed.  In  the  letters  which,  during  this  latter  period,  he  addressed  to 
bis  father,  who  urged  forward  with  laudable  zeal  the  classical  pursuits  of 
his  sons,  he  stated  that  "  since  he  last  saw  him,  he  had  read  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles,  and  Horace  de  Arte  Poetica,  and  was  commencing  the  Epis- 
tles of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  he  had  nearly  finished  Terence  for 
his  afternoon  reading,  after  which  he  should  go  to  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles."  He  added,  "  that  he  had  begun  decimals,  and  would  be  ready 
for  Demosthenes  in  about  ten  days,  if  his  father  would  be  so  good  aa 
to  send  him  one.  I  have  finished,"  he  proceeds,  "  the  Electra  of  Sopho- 
'Cles,  and  have  read  two  acts  of  that  of  Euripides :  I  believe,  I  need  not 
'iHty  which  is  the  chief  object  oi  my  sy^m\xaXiv.Qa--A\^^i\sii<;^^d.'«Qn^ 
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tion.  The  former,  in  my  opinion,  has  all  the  tenderness  and  pity  of  the 
latter,  hlended  with  an  almost  inconceivable  fire  and  sublimity.  I  was 
never  before  so  delighted  with  any  author,  not  excepting  my  favourite  Ho- 
mer, though  it  must  be  confessed  Homer  is  at  the  head  of  that  species  of 
poetry  in  which  he  writes ;  yet  I  do  not  think  epic  poetry  either  so  enter- 
taining or  so  instructive  as  tragedy,  because  it  does  not  so  powerfully  engage 
the  attention,  or  affect  the  passions.  Euripides  is  rather  too  sentimental 
for  my  appetite.**  This  criticism,  though  it  would  probably  have  been 
somewhat  modified  by  his  riper  judgment,  and  the  literary  ardour  generally 
manifested  in  these  letters  to  his  father,  would  have  been  thought  remark- 
able, even  by  the  present  generation,  in  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  prove  that 
however  destitute  the  universities  may  have  been  in  those  days  of  adequate 
incentives  to  exertion  amongst  their  junior  members,  this  was  by  no  means- 
the  case  with  regard  either  to  public  schools  or  private  tuition,  both  of 
which  systems  appear  to  have  been  in  advance  of  their  tdma  mater  in  thi» 
respect. 

Dr.  Addington  was  probably  influenced  in  his  selection  of  Brasennose 
by  its  high  reputation ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  expressed  his  gratification 
at  having  heard  that  his  *'  intended  tutor,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  was  the  worthiest 
of  men  as  a  scholar,  a  tutor,  and  a  Christian,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Cleaver 
were  the  support  of  their  college."  A  ^end  also  writes  to  him, — "  Bra- 
zennose  is,  I  believe,  in  a  good  deal  of  repute.  I  dare  say  you  will  like  it, 
since  yon  intend  to  apply,  and  will  not,  therefore,  mind  a  little  restraint.'*" 
In  bis  first  letter  from  Oxford,  after  stating  that  he  had  slept  in  his  new 
rooms  on  the  previous  night,  he  informed  his  father  that  •*  Mr.  R.  took 
him  to  himself  to  lecture  for  an  hour  every  day ;  that  they  had  just  finished 
Epictetns,  and  were  to  begin  something  of  Plato  "  on  the  following  day. 
In  his  father's  reply  we  find  the  earliest  mention  of  that  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  afterwards  increased  to  so  great  intimacy.  "  Yesterday,** 
he  writes,  "  our  friend,  Mr.  William  Pitt,  came  to  town ;  he  did  me  the 
pleasure  to  spend  the  evening  here,  and  drank  your  health.  In  the  course 
ef  our  conversation  we  came  to  Alfred,  (a  Latin  poem  recently  composed 
by  H.  Addington).  He  was  much  pleased  with  your  plan  and  execution*. 
so  hr  as  I  could  describe  them.  As  he  wished  to  read  the  copy,  I  ven- 
tured to  promise  he  should I  find  your  tutor's  heart  is  set  on  teaching- 

you  Euclid's  Elements.     But  he  wishes  you  first  to  finish  TuUy's  Offices ; 

and  80  do  I The  way  to  the  sciences  is,  to  begin  with  the  simplest,. 

and  when  we  understand  that,  to  proceed  step  by  step  to  the  more  com- 
plex  You  will  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  best  for  you  to  deny 

yourself  the  pleasure  of  attending  Dr.  Hornby's  lectures  on  experimental- 
philosophy,  until  you  have  gone  carefully  through  the  preliminary  studies.. 

But  what  is  a  youth  with  an  inquisitive  and  active  mind  to  do  in  the 

mean  while  ?  Is  he  to  read  nothing  but  Tully  ?  I  think  you  may  profitably 
employ  your  evening  hours  in  reading  Herodotus,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  or- 
Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.  The  latter  will  finish  you  as  a  lo- 
gician, and  is  a  good  introduction  to  mathematics."  In  his  next  letter* 
the  freshman  informed  his  father,  that  "  business  was  going  on  very  briskly* 
.that  he  was  pretty  deeply  advanced  in  Aldrich ;  and  that  every  one  al- 
lowed that  Brasennose  was  the  only  college  for  study." 

These  details  are  interesting,  because  they  show  what  was  the  course  of 
instruction  at  that  time  pursued  at  Oxford ;  which,  as  far  as  related  to 
Brasennose,  does  not  appear  to  have  differed  materially  from  that  which  is 
still  practised  in  the  university.  The  great  defects  of  the  system  were  the 
enlpabie  laxity  of  the  public  examinations  for  degrees,  QiXidi  V\x^  ^\si<Q«!c 
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total  absence  of  that  great  stimulant  to  exertion — academical  distinction. 
Young  Addington  informed  his  father  in  one  of  his  earliest  letters,  that  he 
*'  was  under  no  anxiety  on  account  of  the  disputations,  as  he  was  credibly 
informed  they  were  mere  farces  ; "  and  the  same  expression  was  applied  to 
them  four  years  before  by  Lord  Eldon,  who  used  to  say,  "  An  examination 
for  a  degree  at  Oxford,  was  a  farce  in  my  time."  At  that  period  the  at- 
tainment of  the  chancellor's  prizes  for  Latin  and  English  compositions, 
which  were  first  given  by  the  Earl  of  Litchfield  in  1768,  and  have  been 
continued  by  all  succeeding  chancellors,  constituted  almost  the  only  path 
to  fame,  which  was  open  to  the  aspiring  student.  John  Scott  (Lord 
Eldon),  Addington,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Wellesley,  the  two  Abbots  (Lords 
Tenterden  and  Colchester),  and  Mr.  Canning,  all  trod  this  road  in  suc- 
cession. 

Addington  used  in  after  life  to  relate  to  his  friends  the  circumstances  of 
ene  of  his  early  and  fruitless  attempts  in  1777.  He  had  composed  a  copy 
of  Latin  verses,  which  Lowth,  son  of  the  celebrated  bishop,  and  other  too 
partial  friends,  pronounced  certain  to  gain  the  prize.  This  prophecy  was 
doomed  to  disappointment :  so  far,  however,  from  acquiescing  ia  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges,  these  mortified  prophets,  as  is  usually  the  case,  only 
persisted  more  firmly  in  their  judgment,  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  repaired 
to  the  theatre  on  the  day  of  recitation ;  but  when  this  group  of  not  very 
friendly  critics  heard  the  successful  candidate,  Mr.  C.  Abbott,  afterwards 
Lord  Colchester,  recite  his  Latin  poem  on  Peter  the  Great,  they  all,  with 
one  voice,  acknowledged  its  superiority.  It  was  at  this  period  that  a 
friendship  arose  between  Addington  and  the  celebrated  William  Scott, 
afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  jvhich  continued  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1837.  The  acquaintance  commenced  in  the  Ox- 
ford stage  coach,  in  1777,  when  one  was  an  undergraduate  at  Brasennose, 
the  other  fellow  and  tutor  of  University  College.  They  stopped  to  dine  at 
Maidenhead  bridge,  on  pork  chops,  and  drank  a  bottle  of  port ;  after  which 
they  chatted  very  familiarly  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  Addington  comment- 
ing with  great  freedom  on  the  demerits  of  college  fellows,  whilst  his  com* 
panion  insidiously  encouraged  him.  When  at  length  the  coach  stopped  at 
University  College,  Scott,  standing  on  the  step  as  he  alighted,  said,  **  Well, 
young  gentleman,  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  journey,  but  the  next  time 
you  feel  inclined  to  abuse  college  fellows,  consider  that  you  may  possibly 
have  a  poor  college  fellow  in  the  coach  with  you.  Good  evening."  The 
next  day  the  college  fellow  called  upon  the  undergraduate.  During  this 
part  of  his  university  life,  he  received  a  letter  from  Huntingford,  which 
proved,  that  whether  in  presence  or  absence,  the  thoughts  of  that  attached 
friend  were  ever  fixed  upon  him.  *•  Accept,  my  dearest  Harry,"  he  ob- 
served, "  my  thanks,  my  gratitude,  my  obligations  to  you  for  the  continu- 
ance of  your  friendship,  still  unabated,  still  sincere  and  affectionate  as  be- 
fore. As  I  never  was  so  thoroughly  attached  to  any  one,  I  never  felt  so 
much  for  the  absence  of  any  one  as  of  yourself.     You  really  have  given  a 

new  turn  to  my  mind Almost  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  I  came 

here  as  an  assistant,  yet  in  all  that  time  I  never  have  nor  shall  find  a  pupil 
so  thoroughly  deserving  of  the  warmest  esteem  and  friendship  as  yourself.** 

He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  February,  1778,  but  remained  at  Oxford 

some  months  longer,  closely  attending  to  algebra,  fluxions,  &c.,  not  greatly 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  classic-loving  Huntingford,  who  **  took  leave  to 

say  to  him,  that  he  would  learn  more  virtue  and  sense  from  one  book  of 

Xenophon,  than  from  either  Euclid,  W«lII\s»  or  Aldrich,"  and  implored  him 

^in  the  midst  of  Rymer'a  Foedera  and  CoVe  M^oxLlisXXXRXatL,  \a  >^\!E!2c^'QiSW 
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mtid  then  of  his  old  Greek  acquaintance,  who  would  smooth  the  rugged 
path  hy  which  he  must  ascend  the  woolsack."  In  February,  1779,  he 
was  'again  resident  at  Brasennose,  and  studying  algebra.  This  pursuit, 
however,  did  not  occupy  his  whole  attention  at  this  period,  for  shortly  af- 
terwards the  prize  given  by  the  chancellor  of  the  uniuersity  to  bachelors 
whose  standing  did  not  exceed  seven  years,  was  adjudged  to  him  for  the 
best  English  essay  on  "  the  affinity  between  painting  and  writing  in  point 
of  composition,"  which  he  recited  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  commemora- 
tion of  1779.  It  was  at  the  recital  of  this  essay  in  the  theatre,  that  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  Marquess  of 
Wellesley,  who  attended  indeed  on  that  occasion  only  in  the  secondary 
capacity  of  prompter  to  his  friend  Lord  Grenville,  when  reciting  his  poem 
on  "  Vis  electrica,"  but  in  the  following  year  appeared  himself  in  the  ros- 
trum as  the  successful  competitor  for  the  same  honourable  distinction. 
The  intimacy  thus  happily  commenced  between  two  men  destined  subse- 
quently to  fill  such  eminent  stations  in  their  country's  service  continued 
unabated  until  the  death  of  Lord  Wellesley  in  1842,  a  period  of  62  years ; 
and  on  several  occasions  in  after-life  Addington's  steady  counsels  were  in- 
strumental in  reconciling  the  lofty  genius  and  sensitive  feelings  of  his 
friend  to  circumstances  at  the  moment  not  a  little  intolerable  to  them. 

Having  thus  successfully  terminated  his  academical  career,  Addington 
appears  to  have  seriously  adopted  the  law  as  a  profession.  He  occupied 
chambers,  and  kept  his  terms  regularly  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  doubtless 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  following  caution  of  his  ever-anxious  friend  :— 
"  When  you  reside  in  London  as  a  student,  you  will  do  very  wrong  not  to 
dedicate  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  sole  service  of  religion.  This  prac- 
tice will  be  a  powerful  preservative  to  you  from  the  unmanly  debaucheries 
with  which  the  thoughtless  multitude  is  deluded."  On  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  in  September,  1781,  the  letters  of  Huntingford  display  his  accus- 
tomed interest  in  his  friend's  happiness  and  improvement.  After  offering 
his  congratulations  to  *'  the  first  and  best  and  most  valued  of  all  his  pupils," 
he  proceeds  thus: — **  I  know  but  two  maxims  for  the  matrimonial  life  ; 
one  is,  not  to  think  all  must  be  happiness  complete,  unmixt  with  anxieties ; 
the  other  is,  for  both  to  observe  mutual  compliance,  and  to  give  and  take. 
Matrimony,  if  it  heightens  the  joys,  embitters  the  sorrows  of  life.  Mutual 
condescension  and  deference  to  each  other's  opinion,  prevent  a  multitude 
of  unnecessary,  and  sometimes  unguarded  words  ;  and  believe  me,  except- 
ing one's  character,  and  the  character  of  those  we  love,  there  is  not  a 

thing  in  life  worth  disputing  about As  the  master  of  a  family,  you  can 

set  a  shining  example  of  every  domestic  virtue  to  all  around  you Were 

I  master  of  a  house,  I  should  make  it  my  custom  never  to  meet  my  family 
in  the  morning,  nor  to  part  from  them  at  night,  without  praying  to  heaven 
for  the  blessing  of  my  CJreator  on  me  and  mine,  convinced  as  I  am  of  the 
infinite  utility  of  family  prayer.  In  those  who  have  been  well  educated* 
it  preserves  a  due  sense  of  reliance  on  God,  which  alone  can  give  dignity 
to  our  sentiments,  and  rectitude  in  our  actions.  To  those  who  are  in 
lower  capacities,  prayers  are  as  lessons,  they  teach  the  grand  points  of 
morality  and  truth,  and  unite  the  several  branches  of  a  house  into  a  more 
perfect  harmony  and  benevolence." 

Unfortunately  very  few  particulars  of  the  first  acquaintance  of  Adding- 
ton and  Mr.  Pitt  have  been  preserved,  although,  as  the  latter  told  Mr. 
Wilberforce  in  1805,  they  "  had  been  friends  from  their  childhood,  and 
their  fathers  before  them."  It  was  in  February,  1781,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  then 
pnly  in  his  22nd  jear^  made  his  first  speech  in  the  \ioua^  ol  ^OTam^^Jka^— 
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an  event  which  Dr.  Groodenough  describes,  the  day  after,  in  a  letter  to 
Pitt's  early  tutor,  Mr.  Wilson,  by  saying,  "  that  the  famous  William  Pitt, 
who  made  so  capital  a  figure  in  the  last  reign,  is  happily  restored  to  this 
country.  He  made  his  first  public  re-appearance  in  the  senate  last  night. 
All  the  old  members  recognized  him  instantly,  and  most  of  the  young  ones 
said  he  appeared  the  very  man  they  had  so  often  heard  described.  The 
language,  the  manner,  the  gesture,  the  action,  were  the  same ;  and  there 
wanted  only  a  few  wrinkles  in  the  face,  and  some  marks  of  age,  to  identify 
the  absolute  person  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham."  This  year  must  be  re^ 
garded  as  the  real  date  of  that  friendship  with  Mr.  Pitt  which  gave  a  dia- 
tinctive  colouring  to  Addington's  whole  future  life.  He  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed a  larger  acquaintance,  and  had  seen  two  years  more  of  life  than  his 
friend.  His  education  at  a  public  school  had  given  him  confidence  and 
decision ;  and  though  of  a  high  spirit  and  sanguine  temperament,  he  yet 
was  early  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  These  qualities 
must  have  recommended  him  to  the  minister,  whilst  higher  qualities  en* 
deared  him  to  the  man ;  and  hence  that  entire  confidence  which  Pitt  xe- 
posed  in  him  for  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life.  As  early  as  1783  his  in* 
creasing  intimacy  with  Pitt,  who  had  reached  at  once  the  zenith  of  ie« 
putation,  and  was  then,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  at  twenty-three,  aa 
object  of  pride  and  admiration  to  his  countrymen,  was  already  inflaendng 
his  mind,  and  pointing  it  in  a  political  direction.  In  April  1784  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Devizes  in  the  place  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Sutton,  who  resigned  his  seat  to  him. 

He  was  early  observed  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
house  ;  but  although  his  attendance  in  parliament  afforded  him  increased 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  Mr.  Pitt,  he  did  not  immediately  yield  to 
tibe  attempts  even  of  his  illustrious  friend,  to  excite  in  his  mind  a  desire 
and  thirst  for  distinction.  On  one  occasion  when  they  were  riding  toge- 
ther, Mr.  Pitt  was,  as  usual,  urging  his  companion  to  follow  up  the  politi- 
cal career  which  seemed  so  adapted  to  his  talents,  when  the  latter  alleged 
in  his  excuse,  the  distaste  and  disqualification  for  public  life  created  by 
early  habits  and  natural  disposition.  Upon  this  Pitt  burst  forth  with  the 
following  quotation  from  Waller's  beautiful  poem  on  the  ill  fated  Henrietta 
Maria: — 

"  The  lark  that  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field ; 
But  should  the  promise  of  a  brighter  day, 
Aurora  rising,  bid  her  rise  and  play ; 
Quickly  she  *11  show,  'twas  not  for  want  of  voice. 
Or  power  to  climb,  she  made  so  low  a  choice ; 
Singing  she  mounts;  her  airy  notes  are  stretch'd 
Towards  heaven,  as  if  from  heaven  alone  her  notes  she  fetch'd." 

With  these  words  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  left  his  companion  to  make 
the  intended  application.  Under  the  influence  and  example  of  such  a 
mind  as  Pitt's,  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  Addington  speedily  imbibed 
a  desire  to  climb  to  eminence  by  some  shorter  and  brighter  path  than  the 
slow  and  winding  labyrinth  of  the  law.  It  does  not  appear  when  his  ele- 
vation to  the  chair  of  the  house  of  commons  was  first  seriously  contem- 
plated, but  the  suggestion  was  originally  made  by  Mr.  Hatsell,  chief  clerk 
of  that  house.  Speaking  of  this  period  in  after  life,  he  used  to  say,  ^at 
when  he  first  took  his  seat,  in  1784,  he  was  personally  known  but  to  three 
members.  Five  years  afterwards  he  was  their  speaker.  He  was  now 
quietly  hut  assiduously  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  practice 
€)/  jTaiiiament,  which  a  few  years  ailerw^xd^  \i^  ^^^  ^Tk»i(\<&^\A  t^^^xa  to  so 
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good  account.  Just  before  tlie  second  meeting  of  the  parliament  in  1785, 
Hnntingford's  language  to  him  was, — "  You  are  preparing  for  your  school, 
the  house  of  commons,  and  I  for  mine, — the  humbler  of  the  two.  Yet 
there  are  not  many  kinds  of  study  by  which  a  man  can  benefit  society,  so 
much  as  by  educating  a  race  of  able  and  virtuous  men  for  the  next  genera- 
tion/* 

During  the  first  five  years  of  his  parliamentary  career  he  continued  ac- 
tirely  to  devote  himself  to  committees,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the 
fonns,  practices,  privileges,  and  constitution  of  the  house,  but  he  seldom 
lose  to  speak ;  and  his  speeches  on  such  occasions,  though  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  his  £nends,  were  not  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion, amidst  that  constellation  of  eloquent  men  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
From  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen,  whether  from  the  absence  of 
suitable  opportunities,  or  from  obstacles  supposed  to  be  presented  by  his 
youth  or  inexperience,  or  from  his  own  unambitious  disposition,  and  desire 
of  still  further  preparation  before  entering  upon  the  service  of  his  king  and 
country,  he  had  never  yet  received  any  official  appointment  whatever,  when 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1789,  having  just  completed  his  32nd  year,  he  was 
elected  to  the  speakership  of  the  house  of  commons.  His  elevation  to 
tliis  high  dignity  was,  therefore,  a  striking  instance  of  the  reputation  that 
out  sometimes  be  obtained,  without  any  studied  and  public  display  of  ta- 
Imt,  simply  by  steady  habits  of  application,  by  persevering  attention  to 
business,  and  above  aU,  by  a  well-founded  reputation  for  knowledge,  tem- 
per, judgment,  and  integrity.  Untried  as  he  was,  and  arduous  and  deli^* 
cate  as  were  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed,  no  one 
who  really  knew  him  ever  for  a  moment  questioned  his  entire  qualification 
far  them ;  and  the  result  showed,  that  those  who  entertained  this  opinion 
were  not  mistaken.  Before  many  months  had  passed,  both  parties  in  the 
house  were  vying  with  each  other  in  conferring  substantial  marks  of  favour 
upon  their  new  president;  and  it  was  generally  remarked  of  him,  both 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  long  period  that  he  occupied  the  chair,  that 
no  speaker  ever  succeeded  better  in  commanding  the  respect  and  attention 
of  the  house,  or  enjoyed  to  a  greater  extent  its  confidence  and  affection. 
**  We  were  all  very  sorry  to  vote  against  you,"  was  Sheridan's  first  address 
to  him  on  his  taking  the  chair ;  and  certainly  he  did  possess  much  of  that 
indescribable  attraction  of  conversation,  appearance,  and  general  demean- 
our, which  is  so  often  observed  to  concentrate  upon  one  the  favour  and 
affection  of  many.  A  passage  from  the  congratulatory  letter  of  his  first 
master,  Mr.  Gilpin,  on  this  happy  occasion,  must  not  be  omitted.  **  I 
was  in  some  little  pain  at  first  how  you  could  restrain  the  natural  modesty 
of  your  disposition  on  so  sudden  an  elevation  to  one  of  the  most  awful 
posts  I  know,  but  Sir  John  Doyley  and  other  gentlemen  gave  such  an  ac- 
count of  your  setting  out,  that  all  apprehensions  for  you  are  now  over ; 
and  1  have  only  to  regret,  as  a  picturesque  man,  that  such  an  enlightened 
oountenance  as  God  Almighty  has  given  you,  should  be  shrouded  in  a  bush 
of  horse  hair."  In  the  next  session  an  annual  salary  of  £6,000  was  voted 
to  the  speaker  in  place  of  the  remuneration  hitherto  derived  partly  from 
fees,  and  partly  from  sinecures  conferred  by  the  crown.  When  this  vote 
was  communicated  to  Dr.  Addington  he  received  the  intelligence  with 
parental  pride  and  joy,  observing  to  his  younger  son,  "  This  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  that  boy's  career."  On  the  occasion  of  his  father's  death,  which 
took  place  shortly  after,  the  speaker  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — **  When  I  recollect  his  participation  of  all  that  rejoiced  or  grieved 
us — the  goodness  and  kindness  of  his  nature,  and  tbo^  QtJbk^i  ^^\Saii^ 
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which  made  him  so  heloved  and  respected — I  feel  that  there  is  a  hlank  in 
xnj  happiness  which  cannot  be  supplied  till  we  are  restored  to  each  other 
to  part  no  more.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  impression  made  upon  me  is 
likely  to  endanger  my  health,  or  enervate  my  mind ;  but  I  know  that  I 
have  lost  a  prop  and  a  comfort,  and  am  only  thankful  that  I  was  sensible 
of  their  value  before  they  were  taken  from  me." 

Upon  Mr.  Addington's  retirement  from  the  speakership  in  1801,  to 
which  he  had  shortly  before  been  re-elected  for  the  fourth  time,  he  received 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  house  for  his  meritorious  conduct  during 
twelve  eventful  years, — conduct  which,  it  was  observed,  **  had  procured 
him  many  distinguished  friends,  and  not  one  enemy."  In  March  of  the 
same  year  he  received  the  seals  as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  offices  he  held  until  May  1804 ;  and  in 
January  1805,  he  was  created  Viscount  Sidmouth.  During  this  year  he 
underwent  a  very  severe  trial  in  the  illness  of  his  eldest  son,  whieh  must 
be  shortly  noticed  as  an  instructive  warning  against  the  sad  consequences 
of  excessive  application  at  too  early  a  period  of  life.  This  youth,  who  was 
of  the  brightest  promise  as  regarded  abilities,  application,  attainments,  and 
conduct,  had  been  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  care  of  his 
father's  old  master,  Dr.  Good  enough,  and  thence  was  removed  to  Win- 
chester, where  his  progress  fully  justified  the  high  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  of  him.  He  was  taken  from  Winchester  at  sixteen,  as  it  was 
thought  he  had  raised  himself  too  high  in  the  school  for  his  age,  and  he 
passed  a  year  in  the  family  and  under  the  instruction  of  Bishop  Hunting- 
ford,  who,  on  announcing  to  the  father  the  son's  departure  for  Oxford,  in 
1803,  used  the  following  expressions: — "  I  must  now  say,  'ccestus  artem- 
que  repono ;'  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  last  of  my  pupils, 
after  an  interval  of  32  years,  should  be  the  son  of  the  very  person  who 
was  my  first,  and  who,  from  the  commencement  of  his  tuition  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  has  been  to  me  the  dearest  of  friends,  and  the  kindest  of 
benefactors."  At  this  period  the  cares  of  the  office  of  prime  minister  did 
not  prevent  the  father  from  watching  his  son's  first  entrance  into  this  new 
world  with  paternal  solicitude ;  and  he  even  found  time  to  send  him  the 
following  admirable  advice  for  his  guidance  in  the  outset  of  his  academical 
life : — **  You  are  entering  on  a  new  and  most  important  career.  Proceed 
only,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  with  a  fixed  determination  to  make  your 
duty,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  word,  the  rule  of  your  conduct.  You 
are  going  to  a  place  of  study,  not  of  amusement ;  but  1  am  far  from  wish- 
ing you,  on  that  account,  to  be  recluse  and  unsocial :  on  the  contrary,  let 
your  intercourse  with  the  worthy  and  most  cultivated  members  of  your 
college,  and  of  the  university,  be  easy  and  unreserved ;  but  avoid  exclu- 
sive connections,  and  never  allow  yourself  to  prefer  the  society  of  Wyke- 
hamists to  that  of  persons,  equally  deserving,  who  were  bred  at  Eton  or 
Westminster.  I  have  often  cautioned  you  against  those  who,  without  a 
proper  introduction,  appear  to  court  your  acquaintance :  of  such  persons, 
you  will  probably  meet  with  a  few  soon  after  your  arrival.  They  are 
generally  obliging,  and  ingratiating  in  their  manners ;  but  idle,  and  loose 
in  their  principles.  Enter  at  once  upon  the  plan  of  study  recommended  by 
your  tutor,  and  begin  with  a  regular  attendance  at  lecture,  hall,  and 
ehapel,  and  you  will  not  be  easily  put  out  of  your  course.  I  will  only  add, 
that,  as  far  as  your  conduct  is  concerned,  I  look  forward  with  confidencCt 
and  I  humbly  pray  to  God  to  guide  and  protect  you."  These  wise  coun- 
Mela  were  thus  repeated  in  October  of  the  succeeding  year : — "  You  have 
returned,  I  am  sure,  with  alacrity  to  'yowt  «iC«A^ia\t^  wA  ^olle^ate  pur* 
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suits.  Proceed  steadily  and  perseveringly,  and  '  may  science  guide  you  to 
the  shrine  of  truth  !*  Remember,  however,  that  there  are  truths  of  a  more 
exalted  nature,  to  which  there  is  no  guide  but  revealed  religion.  Accus- 
tom your  mind  to  meditate  on  the  Supreme  Being,  particularly  on  his 
omnipresence,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  find  yourself  strong  against  the 
temptations  of  the  world."  It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  anxious  father, 
amidst  his  public  occupations,  could  have  found  opportunities  for  incul- 
cating many  more  such  precious  lessons.  From  necessity,  however,  not 
choice,  this  promising  youth,  during  the  two  years  of  his  Oxford  life,  was 
left  too  much  to  his  own  guidance ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  fol- 
lowing his  natural  predilection  for  abstruse  and  laborious  studies,  he  fatally 
overworked  his  intellectual  powers  before  they  had  reached  maturity, 
•*  He  has  plunged,"  his  father  wrote  when  the  case  became  serious, 
*'.  prematurely  into  studies  which  strain  the  mind,  by  producing  abstraction 
and  laborious  reflection  and  meditation.  His  constitutional  bias  has  thus 
been  encouraged  instead  of  being  gradually  counteracted  and  corrected." 
In  August,  1805,  his  father  first  mentioned  "  a  fresh  source  of  anxiety  in 
the  state  of  health  and  depression  of  spirits  of  poor  Harry."  For  these 
symptoms  change  of  air  and  scene  was  recommended,  but  in  September 
lis  father  writes  thus : — "  My  eldest  son  is  extremely  ill.  His  complaint 
is  a  fever  of  the  nervous  kind,  which  appears  to  have  been  coming  on  for 
several  months,  attended  with  delirium."  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
afflicted  father  described  his  son  as  being  "  grave,  taciturn,  and  abstract- 
ed ;"  and,  although  hopes  were  long  indulged,  and  slight  changes  in  the 
case  experienced,  from  this  state,  in  truth,  he  never  rallied.  I'he  faculties 
of  his  mind  continued  apparently  unimpaired ;  but  either  the  will  to  exer- 
cise them  was  absent,  or  the  power  of  doing  so  was  withdrawn.  He 
seemed  to  derive  satisfaction  from  books  and  horse  exercise,  and  manifested 
a  consciousness  of  persons  and  events ;  but  in  all  besides,  his  fine  under- 
standing, to  use  his  father's  expression,  "  remained  locked  up  to  a  melan- 
choly degree  ;"  and  until  the  period  of  his  death, — from  a  casual  attack  of 
local  inflammation, — in  1823,  neither  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  expres- 
sion of  any  desire  or  emotion,  nor  a  single  indication  of  pleasure  or  pain^ 
broke  the  awful  monotony  of  mental  inaction.  His  father's  feelings  can 
be  more  readily  conceived  than  described.  He  afterwards  observed,  that 
the  period  when  his  son's  disorder  was  at  its  height  was  the  most  anxious 
one  he  had  ever  experienced  ;  yet  at  such  a  crisis  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self to  a  friend  : — '*  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  from  continued  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  that  all  which  happens  is  under  the  special  ordinatioiv 
of  divine  providence,  and  that  for  purposes  the  most  wise  and  beneficent ; 
and  this  I  say,  and  strongly  feel,  under  the  pressure  of  the  heaviest  visita- 
tion with  which  it  has  ever  pleased  God  to  afflict  me." 

Lord  Sidmouth  held  the  seals  of  the  home  department  from  1812  to 
1822,  when  he  resigned  that  officee.  He  died  in  February  1844,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age.  The  general  rule  of  his  life,  observes  his  biographer,* 
was  unbending  firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  tenacious  adherence  to  what  he 
considered  right,  tempered  by  the  utmost  gentleness,  moderation  and  in- 
dulgence towards  individuals — an  indulgence  which  extended  even  to  their 
errors  and  imperfections — one  of  his  favoured  maxims  being,  that  "  it  was 
a  very  important  part  of  wisdom  to  know  what  to  overlook."  He  had 
been  much  impressed  with  a  remark  made  to  him  by  King  George  III— 


*  "  The  Life  of  Henry  Addington,  first  Viscount  Sidmouth.    By  the  Hon.  G.  Pellew, 
V.D.,  Dean  of  Normch," 
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"  Give  me  the  man  who  judges  one  human  being  with  severity,  and  every 
other  with  indulgence ;  "  and  once  on  repeating  this  to  a  friend,  he  added, 
that  "  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  his  own  rule,  and  wished  he  had  suc- 
ceeded more  perfectly."  Another  striking  characteristic  was  his  sacred  re- 
gard for  truth,  which  he  not  only  recommended  by  precept,  but  also  adhered 
to  in  his  practice,  with  a  consistency  and  strictness  which  the  most  rigid 
moralist  might  have  envied.  In  his  ideas  of  education,  truth  was  the  great 
lesson  to  be  inculcated  ;  its  violation,  the  great  offence  to  be  dreaded  and 
extirpated.  Even  the  usual  compliments  and  conventional  excuses  of  so- 
ciety, he  could  barely  tolerate.  Whenever  any  rumour,  disparaging  or  in- 
jurious to  another,  was  reported  to  him,  his  almost  invariable  reply  was, 
"  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it ;  "  and  it  was  quite  remarkable  how  often 
his  scepticism  on  such  occasions  proved,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  well  founded. 
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Sir, — In  reply  to  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  national  education,  which 
appeared  in  the  "  English  Journal  of  Education"  for  last  month,  and  to 
which  the  signature  A  was  attached,  I  beg  to  assure  your  correspondent, 
that  I  do  not  dispute  the  truth  of  his  aphorism,  "  it  is  palpably  easier  to 
criticize  than  to  originate,"  nor  do  I  doubt  that  his  zeal,  experience,  and 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  in  the  promotion  of  education,  are  as  great  as  he  re- 
presents. Nevertheless,  he  must  allow  me  to  say,  that  although  the 
"  suggestions"  may  be  beyond  his  "  capacity"  to  "  swallow,"  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  "  a  modification  of  the  subject  of 
examination  for  the  first  and  second  classes  of  certificated  teachers,  with 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  salary  paid  to  others  by  the  state,  seems 
almost  the  only  desideratum"  in  national  education.  I  am  not  insensible 
to  the  great  value  of  the  measure  introduced  by  government  to  promote 
the  erection  of  schools,  and  the  better  education  and  support  of  the  teacher 
and  his  assistants ;  but  there  are  agencies  which  are  not  at  present  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  largest  classes  of  the  poor  in  our  populous  towns.  Means 
may  be  provided  for  education ;  but  unless  the  masses  of  the  population  are 
brought  under  their  influence,  we  have  made  but  a  small  advance  towards 
the  great  object  of  their  institution.  We  require,  therefore,  another  step, 
in  a  different  direction  to  that  which  government  has  hitherto  taken,  be- 
fore we  can  attain  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  main  "  desideratum"  in 
national  education,  viz.,  to  educate  the  poor.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
means  for  educating  the  people,  but  we  still  want  the  means  for  bringing 
the  people  under  education. 

Your  correspondent  enters  his  **  protest  against  any  suggestions  what- 
ever for  altering  the  basis  of  our  educational  policy  ; — no  matter  in  what 
way  the  revolution  may  be  intended  to  work,  until  the  propounder  shall 
have  first  of  all  demonstrated,  that  the  plan  already  adopted  is  incapabl,e  of 
such  beneficial  extension,  without  any  essential  change  of  its  character  as 
shall  meet  all  demands ;"  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  shown  very  clearly 
how  this  "  protest"  applies  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  So  far  as 
I  can  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  present  "  basis  of  our  educational 
policy,"  I  regard  it  as  a  combination  of  the  following  means  for  promoting 
education  : — 

1,  Schools  are  erected  by  voluntary  liberality,"  aided   by  government 
grants. 
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2.  Government  inspection  is  conceded  in  every  school  where  government 
assistance  has  been  rendered. 

3.  Every  school  has  liberty  to  adopt  snch  religious  and  general  ins  trac- 
tion as  the  trustees  may  approve,  or  the  deed  of  conveyance  prescribe. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  endowment,  the  following  are  the  sources  whence 
the  support  of  schools  is  derived : — 

i.  Voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations, 
ii.  Government  awards  to  approved  and  certificated  teachers, 
iii.  The  payments  of  the  children. 

But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  wherein  the  **  suggestions'*  which  I  put 
forth  are  faiiiy  chargeable  with  an  attempt  to  alter  any  of  these  "  agencies 
already  existing  ;**  or  even,  if  they  recommend  that  such  agencies  should  be 
"  immediately  re-modelled,  and  made  much  more  effective,"  why  they  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  effect  any  thing  more  than  an  extension 
of  the  basis  of  our  educational  policy,  "  without  any  essential  change  of  its 
character." 

It  is  true  that  I  proposed  to  extend  the  "  basis/'  and  I  think  there  is 
•urgent  need  for  such  extension.  In  the  plan  which  appeared  in  your 
"  Journal"  for  February,  and  in  a  modified  form  of  the  same  plan  which 
was  not  in  your  possession  when  the  first  "  suggestions"  were  put  forth, 
I  endeavoured  to  show  that  without  compelling  any  school  to  adopt  th€ 
r^ulations  proposed,  and  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  general  ma- 
nagement, the  conductors  of  schools  in  poor  districts  might  be  induced  to 
open  such  schools  9&free  schools,  or  to  admit  therein  under  certain  regula- 
tions, a  certain  number  of  free  scholars  in  addition  to  those  who  pay.  In 
both  cases,  I  assume  that  there  are  schools,  which  will  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  come  under  their  regulations,  and  will  continue  to  be  conducted  in 
every  respect  as  at  present ;  while  in  the  poorer  districts,  facilities  for  edu- 
cation, which  do  not  now  exist,  would  be  extended,  by  the  means  proposed, 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  without  a  compromise  of  any  of  these  princi- 
ples, which  are  now  recognized  as  important  in  national  education. 

The  plan  which  I  have  suggested  for  adding  free  education  to  the  pay 
system,  may  have  many  points  of  detail  liable  to  objection  ;  the  name  and 
ofiice  of  a  "  commissioner  of  education"  may  be  objected  to ;  it  may  be 
recommended  that  the  selection  of  **  free  scholars"  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  managers  of  the  school ;  and  other  similar  amendments  may 
be  proposed :  but  I  believe,  notwithstanding  any  difference  of  opinion  upon 
such  points,  that  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground,  that  a  "  local  tax"  of 
some  kind  must,  ere  long,  be  added  to  the  present  means  of  promoting 
national  education ;  as  besides  the  justice  of  such  a  tax,  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  a  sufiicient  amount  from  parliamentary  grants  for  any  other  than 
a  "  comprehensive  scheme  of  education"  may  be  reasonably  expected,  if 
the  increase  of  "  the  vote  "  from  £100,000  to  £500,000  per  annum" 
should  be  found,  as  I  anticipate,  quite  inadequate  to  the  carrying  out  effec- 
tually the  schemes  which  are  put  forth  in  the  "  Minutes  of  Council  for 
1846."  As  respects  my  own  opinion,  I  entirely  object  to  any  scheme, 
which  may  tend  to  increase  centralization  in  the  council  office  at.  White- 
hall ;  and  I  wish  to  see  local  powers  rising  up,  which  may  offer,  if  not  a 
resistance  to  any  future  encroachment  of  the  privy  council,  yet  a  sufficient 
reason  for  objecting  decidedly  to  their  official  interference.  Local  influence 
may  be  mischievous  as  well  as  that  of  the  government,  but  of  two  evils  I 
would  choose  the  less ;  and  here,  as  I  think,  the  latter  is  less  mischievous 
than  the  former. 
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Taking  a  review,  therefore,  of  your  correspondent's  letter,  I  cannot  find 
that  he  has  adduced  any  valid  objection  whatever  against  the  general  prin- 
ciples  of  the  **  suggestions"  which  he  notices  in  your  last  number ;  nor  do  I 
discover  any  thing  in  his  letter  which  tends  to  remove  my  conviction,  that 
free  education  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  masses  of  the  people  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  and  that  as  the  voluntary  system  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
furnish  such  reduction,  the  abandonment  of  voluntary  aid  in  such  a  matter 
can  only  be  "  a  question  of  time." 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  number  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  the  introduction  of  free  scholars  into  schools  for  the  poor,  or 
the  establishment  of  a  certain  number  of  free  schools  in  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts. 

1 .  Not  to  speak  of  the  propriety,  whether  considered  religiously,  morally, 
or  politically,  of  making  some  effort  in  order  to  improve  the  educational  con- 
dition of  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  **  the  masses,"  we  should 
merely  perform  an  act  of  justice  to  show  more  concern  than  at  present  for 
the  poor  man,  when  the  children  of  the  pauper,  as  in  the  industrial  schools 
at  Norwood,  Swinton,  Liverpool,  &c.,  are  supported  and  educated  out  of 
local  rates** 

2.  Education  placed  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
it,  would  be  sought  even  by  persons  who  would  estimate  it  upon  no  higher 
grounds  than  the  advantage  which  they  saw  it  conferred  on  others  who  had 
been  raised  thereby  out  of  their  own  condition  of  life;  and  the  effect  of 
this  would  be  eventually  to  make  free  education  truly  national. 

3.  Recent  legislation  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  renders  it  highly 
important  that  those  who  have  increased  leisure  secured  to  them,  should 
be  taught  by  proper  education  to  employ  such  leisure  advantageously. 

4.  Free  education  accessible  to  the  poorest  classes  would  justify  the 
legislative  sanction  of  a  rule,  that  no  child  under  a  certain  age  should  be 
employed  in  factories,  &c.,  until  he  could  read  and  write,  and  such  a  rule 
would  be  a  powerful  inducement  to  parents  among  the  poor  to  seek  edu- 
cation for  their  children. 

5.  Free  education  for  the  poorest  would  enable  the  managers  of  schools 
to  increase  the  rate  of  payment  for  other  scholars.  At  present  the  school 
fee  is  fixed  at  the  lowest  standard  possible,  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  poor, 
and  a  large  number  of  persons  avail  themselves,  without  needing  it,  of  such 
a  rate  of  payment.  If  the  school  fees  could  be  raised  without  injury  to 
the  poorer  classes,  the  means  of  supporting  the  schools  would  be  propor- 
tionably  increased,  greater  facilities  for  education  might  be  provided,  and 
the  free  scholars  in  common  with  all  others,  would  benefit  by  such  advan- 
tages. 

6.  Were  free  education  made  available  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  and  without  the  disgrace  of  pauperism,  a  corrective  might  be  intro- 
duced against  the  mischiefs  which  result  in  times  of  commercial  difi^culty 
as  the  present ;  and  children  who  are  now  withdrawn  from  our  schools, 
and  scattered  through  our  streets,  might  be  continued  under  discipline  in 
school,  and  be  taught  the  principles  of  order,  morality,  and  religion,  in- 
stead of  listening  as  now,  with  the  ignorant  and  wretched  crowd,  to  public 
declamations,  chartism,  and  rebellion. 

With  respect  to  the  "association"  to  which  your  correspondent  alludes, 
I  have  merely  to  add,  that  the  promoters  of  it  having  received  official  in- 
formation from  government,  that  the  subject  of  extending  education  among 
the  poor  has  not  been  lost  sight  oi  *,  aivd  tVvat  t\\^  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
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association  shall  be  taken  under  review,  whenever  the  government  may 
adopt  further  measures  towards  the  promotion  of  national  education,  it  is 
not  intended  at  present  to  proceed  with  forming  the  association;  and, 
therefore,  without  intruding  any  further  upon  your  space, 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself  your  faithful  servant. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Suggestion  for  a 

Scheme  of  National  Education.  '*' 
Manchester,  April  18,  1848. 


PROGRESSIVE  NOTOS  ON  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

FIRST    SERIES. 
{Continued  from  page  142.) 

Section  II. — The  Ten  Commandments. 

*'  The  same*'  ten  commandments. — "  Which  God  spake'*  from  Mount 
Sinai  to  Moses,  and  which  have  been  written  by  Moses  *'  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus** — *'  Exodus  :**  the  second  of  the  five  books  of  Moses : 
so  called  because  it  narrates  the  going-out  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  the 
land  of  Egypt. — "  ne  land  of  Egypt,**  which  to  the  people  of  Israel  was 
*'  the  house  of  bondage,**  or  land  of  slavery. 

**  Graven:**  cut  in  stone,  wood,  &c. — '*  In  heaven  above:**  as  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  &c. — "  In  the  earth  beneath*'  the  heaven :  as  men,  oxen,  ser- 
pents, &c. — "  In  the  water  :**  as  crocodiles,  fishes,  &c. — **  Jealous  :'*  not 
allowing  of^a  rival. — "  Visit  the  sins  :**  punish  the  sins. — **  Third  genera^ 
tion  :**  great  grandchildren. 

*•  Will  not  hold  him  guiltless  :**  will  hold  him  guilty ;    will  punish  him. 

**  Remember;"  not  merely  "keep  holy,  but  ''remember**  to  keep  holy. 
The  sabbath  was  first  instituted  at  the  creation. — "  Sabbath-day  ,**  day  of 
holy  rest. — "  Seventh  day  :**  to  the  Jews,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or 
Saturday:  to  the  Christian,  a  seventh  day  in  every  week,  namely,  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  or  Sunday. — "Stranger  :*'  a  servant  not  being  a  Jew 
by  birth. — "  Within  thy  gates :"  within  thy  house.—"  Hallowed  it :"  made 
it  holy,  by  separating  it  to  Himself  from  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

'•  The  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  :**  the  land  of  Canaan. 

*'  Covet  :**  unduly  desire. 

"My  duty  towards  God,**  as  taught  in  the  first  four  commandments. — 
*'  My  duty  towards  my  neighbour,**  as  taught  in  the  last  six. — **  My  neigh" 
hour  :**  every  one  with  whom  I  have  to  do  ;  all  men. — "  All  that  are  in 
authority  under  him  (the  kingj  :**  judges,  magistrates,  constables,  &c. — 
"  Spiritual  pastors  :**  spiritual  shepherds :  shepherds  of  the  flock  of  Christ; 
those  who  guide  and  feed  the  church  ;  clergymen ;  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese and  the  parish  priests. — "  To  order  myself:**  to  behave. — "  My  bet* 
ters  :**  those  in  a  higher  rank  of  life. — "  Picking  :**  petty  stealing ;  pilfer- 
ing little  things. — **  That  state  of  life  :**  that  station  in  life.  Thus  one 
boy,  when  grown  up,  goes  to  the  farm,  another  to  the  factory,  another 
to  the  mine.     So  also,  girls  go  out  to  service,  &c. 

Section  lll.—The  LorcTs  Prayer, 

"  The  Lord's  Prayer  :**  the  prayer  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
taught  and  commanded  us  to  say. — "  Ghostly  ;"  sjinlxxaJL. — ^*  Ghosl^^  d.a-a- 
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gers  :*  dangers  that  may  happen  to  the  soul. — "  Ghostly  enemy  :**  spiritual 
enemy ;  the  devil. — "  Amen,*'  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  means  "  so  be  it  ;** 
may  it  so  he ;  may  God  grant  all  that  I  have  prayed  for. 

End  of  Part  I. 

H.  H. 

{To  he  continued^: 


THE  LATIN  ACCIDENCE  REHEARSED  IN  TEN  MINUTES. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

Five  Declensions. — 1,  ae ;  2,  i ;  3,  is;  4,  {Is ;  5,  S. 
Cases  : — ^Voc.  same  as  Nom.,  except  that  Nom.  us  of  the  second  declension  makes 
Voc.  Sing.  e. 
In  Neuters,  Ace.  is  like  Nom.,  and  in  the  Plural  both  end  in  a. 
Abl.  Plural  same  as  Dat. 
Ace.  (except  in  neuters).  Sing,  m;  Flur.  s. 
Gen.  PI.  um. 

Sing.  Plur, 

n.  V.  ff,    d.    aec.    abl,        ruv.      g.  d.     abl.       ace, 

!•  a  se      se    am       a 

2.  us,  er  (um.  neut.)         i       o    'um      o 

3.  thirteen  final  letters      is      i      em       e 

4.  tis  (u,  neut.)  us    iii    um      u 

5.  es  €[     €[    era       e 


ae  arum  is  as 

i  orum  is  os 

es  urn,  ium  Ibus  es 

us  uum  thus,  ilbns  us 

es  erum  ebus  es 


ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives  of  three  terminations  are  of  the  second  declension  in  the  mas,  and  neut.  - 
and  of  the  first  in  the^em.    The  rest  are  of  the  third  declension. 

N.  V.                        G.  D.  Ace.  Abl. 

m,      f.    n,         m,      f.        n,  m,    f,    n,  m.       f,       n.  m,  /.   n^ 

S.  us  (er),  S,    um.  i,         ee,       i.  o,    s,    o.  um,    am,    um.  o    a    o« 

P.  i,            se,    a.  orum,  arum,  orun^.  is.  os,      as,      a.               is. 

Unus,  uUus,  solus,  totus,  and  alius;  uter,  neuter,  and  alter;  make  Geo. tt»,  aad 
Dat.  i, 

S.        is,        e.               is.  i.  em,        e.  i. 

P.        es,        ia.               ium.  ibus.  es,  ia.  ibus. 

S.        or,       iis.  oris.  ori.  orem,      iis.  6re(ori^» 

P.        ores,    ora.  orum.  onbus.        ores,       oHL  onbus. 

S.  o,  se,  o.    orum,  arum,  orum.    obus,  abus,  obus.    os,   as,  o.    obas,  abus,  obus. 

Degrees  op  Comparison. 

From  first  case  of  Pos.  in  i;  Comp.  wri  Superl.  issimus* 
From  Pos.  in  «r  ....     Superl.  errimut. 

PRONOUNS. 

Sing,  Plur. 

N.        G.  D.        Ace.    Abl.       N.                Gen.                D.AU.    Abl. 

ego      mei  mihi      me      me      nos      nostrum  (nostri)      nobis      nos 

tu        tui  tibi        te       te        vos      vestrum  (vestri)        vobis      vos 

sui  stbi        se       se 

N.  G.                         D.                Ace.                        Abl. 

m.     f,     ft.  m*         f.          n,        m,f,8fn,     m,     f,        n.          m.    /.     n. 

S.  hie,  hsec,  hoc.  hujus.                    huic.      hunc,  banc,  hoc.       hoc,  hac,  hoc. 

P.  hi,  hae,  hec.  h5rum,  harum,   horum.     his.        hos,    has,    hsc.              his. 

S.  is,    ea,     id.  ejus.                       Si.          eum,  eam,  id.          eo,    ea,    eo. 

P.  ii,    eae,    ea.  eorum,   earum,   eorum.     iis(eis)    eos,    eas,    ea.                 iis  (eis). 

S.  ille,  ills,  illud.  illius.                      illi.         ilium,  illaro,  illud.     illo,  ilia,  Ulo. 

P.  illi,  ills,  ills.  ill5rum,  illamm,  iUonim.    illis.       illos,   illas,  ilUl.               illis. 

S.  Qui,  quae,  quod.  cujus.                     cui.        quem,quam,quod.    quo,qua,quOk 

P.  QUI, gua?^  quae,  quorum,  quamm,  quorum.  qu\W%    qv3kQ^,  ^^&«  quae.           quibus 
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VERBS. 

Sam,  fui,  esse,  flitarus,  to  be. 
Indie.  Pres.  (am),  sum,    H,       est,       sSmnt,     estis,        sunt. 

Imp.  (wiu),  eram,  eras,    erat,     eramus,    eratis,      erant. 

Fut.   (shaU  be,  will  be)  ero,      eris,     erit,      enmus,    entis,      erunt* 

„     Ferf.  (have  been)  fui,      luistU  fuit.      &c. 

Tenses  from  root  of  perfect  regular. 
Imperat  %s  (esto),        esto,  este  (estote)  sunto. 

Sub,  Pres.  (may  be)  sim,      sis,       sit,        simus,       sitis,       sint. 

>,    Imp.  (might,  coulS)  essem,  esset,    esset,    essemus,  essetis,  essent. 

AlsofiSrem. 
If\fin,  Fut.  (to  bejabotU  to  be)        f5re,  or  fliturum  esse. 

Rboulak  Vbrbb. 

Four  Conjugations  : — 1,  are.        2,  ere.        3,  JSre.        4,  ire. 
Principal  Parts.    Ind,  Pr,        Perf,        Infin.        Sup, 

1.  o,  avi,  are,        atum. 

2.  eo,  ui,  ere,         Itum. 

3.  o,  i,  Sre,  turn  (tometimet  sum.) 

4.  io,  ivi,  ire,         itum. 
Persons  (not  applicabte  to  Ind.  Perf.  or  Imper.) 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

Active, 

0,  m 

8 

t          1 

mus 

tit 

nt 

Passive. 

r, 

ris  (re)      tur       | 

mur 

mini 

ntur 

ACTIVB  VOICB. 

IndiccUive. 

Present,  do,  am. 

rl. 

0, 

as,        at. 

nmus, 

atit, 

ant. 

2 
oot  of  Present-    ' 

•S. 

eo, 

0, 

es,         et, 

18,             K 

emus* 
Ymus, 

etis, 
!tU, 

ent. 
unt. 

\4. 

10, 

18,]          % 

imus. 

itis. 

iUnt. 

Imperfect,  did,  vhu. 


Root 


(1.       abam,] 
2.3.   ebam,  l-bas,    bat, 
4.      iebam,'^ 


bamus,      batis,      bant. 


Root  of  Present' 

Root  of  Perfect 
Root  of  Perfect 
Root  of  Perfect 


M. 

2. 

3. 
V4. 


abo, 
ebo, 
am, 
iam. 


Future,  ehall,  will. 
bis,     bit. 


bSmus, 
emus, 

^imus. 


Root  of  Present 


cs,       eC, 

.Perfect,  have. 
i,  "ti,    it, 

Pluperfect,  had, 
eram,       Sras,    Srat, 

Future  Perfect,  shall  have. 
ero,  eris,     eiit,  liimus. 

Imperative,  let. 

(Second  Sing,  drops  re  of  the  Infin.) 

(I.     a,   ato,       ato,        ate,  at5te, 

2.  e,   eto,      eto,        ete,  etote, 

3.  e,  ito,       ito,        ite,   itote, 
M.    i,    ito,       ito,        ite,   itote, 

Subjunctive, 
Present,  may,  can. 


fastis,  bunt, 

etis,  ent. 

istis,  erunt  (ere.) 
Eramus,    eratis,    erant. 

eiitis,  Srint. 


anto. 
ento. 
unto, 
iunto. 


(I.    em, 


Root  of  Present 


eSi 


«t, 


2.  eam,\ 

3.  am,    V    as,        at, 

4.  iam,  / 


emus, 
amu8» 


etis, 
atis. 


ent. 
ant* 
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Root  of  Present 


Imperfect,  might,  could,  would, 
fl,    arem,\ 

3     Irem'  '  ^^''       *^^*'  remu8,      retis,    rent. 

A*    irem, , 

Perfect,  may  have,  ihould  have. 
Root  of  Perfect  ^rim,      Sris,      Srit,  enmus;      Sntis,   Srint. 

.  Pluperfect,  might  have,  could  have^  would  have. 
Root  of  Perfect  issenii    isses,    isset,  issemuSi    issetis,  issent. 

Infinitive, 

Present,   to. 

Root  of  Present     I,  are ;  2,  ere;  3,  ^re ;  4,  ire. 

Perfect,  to  have.    Root  of  Perfect,  isse. 

Future,  to  be  about  to.    Root  of  Supine,  urum  esse,  ▼.  fuisse. 

Gerunds.    Root  of  Present     1,  andi ;  2,  3,  endi ;  4,  iencU  (di,  do,  dum.) 

Supines,    Root  of  Supine,  um,  u. 

Participles. 

Present,  ing.    Root  of  Present,  I,  ans ;  2, 3,  ens ;  4,  lent. 

Future  in  rus,  about  to.    Root  of  Supine,  urus* 


Passive  Voice. 
(Favourite  letter  r.  In  tenses  formed  from  root  of  present  it  adds  r  to  tlie  first  person* 
that  end  in  o ;  changes  m  into  r.) 

Indicative, 
Present,  am, 
/I.    or,       aris  (g),    itur, 
J  2.    eor,     eris  (e),    etur. 


amur. 


Root  of  Present  n  3     ^^^       .^^  (gj^   ^^^^^ 

V4.    ior,      iris  (6),    itur. 

Imperfect,  was. 
/I.     abar,\ 
Root  of  Present -I  2. 3.  ebar,  Ibaris  (e),  batur, 


emur, 
imur, 
imur. 


amini, 
emini, 

WW* 

imini, 
iroini, 


antur. 
entur. 
untur. 
iuntur.] 


1 4.    lebar. 


bamur,     bamini,    bantur 


Future,  shall  be,  will  be. 


Root  of  Present 


bitur,       bimur,     bimini,     buntur* 

emlni,       entur. 


Root  of  Present  ■ 


2.  IKl'^^c'^). 

4;    jj;^    }eri8(g),    etur,        emur, 

Perfect,  have  been. 

Perfect  Participle  with  sum  (sometimes  fui), 

Elu perfect,  had  been. 

Perfect  Participle  with  eram  (sometimes /ueram). 

Future  Perfect,  shall  have  been. 

Perfect  Participle  with  ero  (sometimes  ^uero). 

Imperative. 
Let  be  (Second  Sing,  same  as  Act.  Infin.  Pres.) 

^1.    are,      ator,         ator,         aroini,       aminor,    antor* 

2.  ere,       etor,         etor,         cmini, 

3.  ere,      itor,         itor, 


I 


WW* 

immi. 


U.    ire, 


Root  of  Present 


itor,         itor,         imini. 

Subjunctive. 
Present,  may  be,  can  be. 

1 .  er,        eris  (g),    etur,         emur, 

2.  ear, 

araur. 


emmor,  entor. 
iminor,  untor. 
iniinor,    luntor.. 


emini. 


amini. 


entur. 
antur* 


Root  of  Present 


'2.  ear,\ 

3.  ar,    [■     oris  (e),    atur, 
,4.  iar,  J 

Imperfect,  might  be,  could  be,  would  be. 

( \ ,  arer,  1 

3*  ^rer'  I   ^^^^  ^^*  retur,       remur,     rcmtni,     rentur* 

4.  irfsr, 
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Perfect,  may,  should  have  been. 

Perfect  Participle  with  sim  (sometimesyU^nm). 

Pluperfect,  mightf  could,  would  have  been. 

Perfect  Participle  with  essem  (sometimes /uiMem). 

Infinitive. 
Present,  to  be. 
Root  of  Present.     1,  ari ;  2,  eri ;  3,  i ;  4,  iri. 

Perfect,  to  have  been. 
Perfect  Participle  with  esse  (sometimes /uim^). 
Future,  to  be  about  to  be. 
Perfect  Participle  with  iri  (sometimes /ore). 

Participles, 

Perfect,  ed.    Root  of  Supine,  us. 

Future  in  dus,  to  be. 

Root  of  Preaent.     1,  andus;  2, 3,  endus ;  4,  Kendus. 

Irregular  Verbs. 

possum  (pot-sum),  potui,  posse :  to  be  able. 

▼51o,  vSlui,  velle :  to  be  willing. 

nolo  (non-volo),  nolui,  nolle :  to  be  unwilling, 

malo  (mage-volo),  malui,  malle :  to  have  rather. 

Indicative  Present, 

"V^Io,  vis,  vult;      v51umu8,  vultis,  vSIunt, 

d51o,  nonvis,         nonvult;      nolumus,  nonvultis,  nolunt. 

malo,  mavis,         mavult;       malumus,  mavultis,  malunt. 

Imperative. 
noil,  nolito,  ndlite,  nolitote. 

Subjunctive, 
Present,    possim.         vSiim.         nolim,  malim. 

Imperf.     possem.        veliem.        nollem.       mallem. 

Edo,  edi,  edSre  v.  esse,  esum :  to  eat. 

Ind,  Pres.  edo,  ^dis,  &c.  v.  <k,  est ;  estis. 

Imperat.  ede,  edito,  &c.  ▼.  es,  esto ;  esto ;  este,  estote. 

St^,  Imperf,  edSrem  y.  essem. 

Fero,  tiili,  ferre,  latum :  to  bear,  or  suffer. 
(drops  1  before  s  and  t,) 
Ind,  Pres.  Uvo,  fere,  fert ;  fenmus,  fertis,  ferunt. 
Jmperat.  fer,  ferto, 

(drops  e  between  two  r's.) 
Subj.  Imperf.  ferrem. 
Passive  Infin,  ferri. 

Plo,  factut  sum  v.  fui,  fieri,  factus,  fadendus  :  to  be  made,  or  done,  or  become. 

Subj,  Imperf.  fierem. 

Eo,  ivi,  ire,  itum :  to  go. 

Ind.  Pres.  eo,  is,  it ;  imus,  istis,  eunt. 

„  Imperf.  ibam. 

„  Put.  ibo. 
Imper.  i,  ito ;  eat,  ito.    eamus  :  ite,  itote ;  eant,  eunto. 
Sulj.  Pres.  eam. 
Oerunds,  eundi,  eundo,  eundum.    Partic.  iens.     G.  euntis. 


PRINCIPLES    OP   GEOMETRY,    MENSURATION,    TRIGONOMETRT,    LAND- 
SUBV^TING   AND    LEVELLING,  &C.,  &C.       BY   THOMAS   TATE, 

Thb  minds  of  many  young  men  who  are  preparing  to  take  charge  of  our 
national  schools  are  unprepared  for  that  rigid  and  logical  demonstration  so 
much  used  in  Euclid ;   so  that  when  they  see  the  number  of  hooka  and 
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propositions  they  have  to  go  through,  and  after  all  that  lahour  but  find 
themselves  on  the  threshold,  they  shrink  appalled  from  the  task.  Mr. 
Tate  being,  from  his  own  experience,  convinced  of  this  fact,  and  as  an  able 
teacher,  anxious  to  lessen  this  timidity  and  encourage  them  to  front  this 
difficulty,  seizes  upon  those  propositions  which  are  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, and  omits  such  as.  may  be  omitted  without  endangering  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  system.  His  present  work  is  an  embodiment  of  the  plan 
he  has  been  obliged  to  pursue ;  and  though  many  persons  may  think  that 
he  has  taken  great  liberties  in  departing  so  widely  from  the  usual  geome- 
trical course,  still  he  is,  we  conceive,  entitled  to  great  praise  for  producing  a 
work  that  will  recal  to  the  minds  of  many  of  his  old  pupils  the  various  steps 
by  which  they  gained  their  mathematical  knowledge,  and  teach  others  a 
shorter,  though  not  less  certain  way  of  obtaining  a  large  and  useful 
amount. 

The  numerous  constructive,  numerical,  and  literal  exercises  he  has  inter- 
spersed in  the  first  hundred  pages,  throughout  the  theorems  and  problems 
of  his  geometry,  form  an  important  feature  in  his  work  ;  and  the  frequent 
reference  he  makes  to  those  objects  which  we  all  daily  see  and  feel,  will 
help  the  student  who  is  not  well  prepared  to  grasp  mentally  the  first  grand 
principles  in  geometry,  to  give  a  shape,  an  outline  to  his  conceptions,  and 
so  forward  him  in  his  studies.  The  student  of  practical  mathematics  only, 
may,  with  a  little  patient  study,  soon  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  rules  which  he  has  been  blindly  following,  &e 
based,  as  there  is  a  constant  reference  from  them  to  the  various  theorems 
required.  Nor  must  we  neglect  noticing  the  section  on  the  principles  of 
estimation,  which  is  a  new  and  useful  part.  Teachers  wiH  not  regret  pro- 
curing the  work,  were  it  for  this  section  only,  as  in  it  they  will  find  rules 
and  exercises  which  will  enable  them  to  assist  many  of  their  deserving 
neighbours,  at  a  time  of  great  importance  to  them. 

This  volume  will  supply  a  want  in  our  school  books,  whether  for 
masters  or  for  children.  One  great  drawback  to  the  introduction  of  this 
branch  of  education  into  our  national  schools  has  been  the  masters  them- 
selves. To  a  great  extent  £uclid  was  not  intended  for  them — ^it  "waa  for 
trained  thinking  scholars.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe*  they 
shrank  from  beginning,  or  if  they  ventured,  relaxed  and  finally  stopped 
upon  the  way.  To  urge  them  on,  some  other  work  was  necessary ;  Imd 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  this  compendium  will  not  be  found  one  that  wiU 
encourage  them  to  begin  and  patiently  to  persevere  until  they  are  reward- 
ed for  their  labour.  Every  work  should  be  judged  of  from  its  object,  and 
if  this  be  done,  Mr.  Tate  has  no  reason  to  fear.  His  arrangement  is  sim- 
ple, consequently  methodical ;  his  selections  of  theorems  extensive  and 
valuable ;  his  demonstrations  neat  and  perspicuous,  and  in  one  instance 
(page  39),  new ; — thus  making,  on  the  whole,  a  work  that  all  certificated 
masters  ought  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  pupil  teachers,  as  a  valuable 
aid  in  preparing  them  for  their  future  noble  task — the  education  of  our 
English  youth. 


THE    HAND    ATLAS  FOB  BIBLE  BEADERS.      BY  ESWABD  HUGHES,  4tO.  pp.  18. 

(Varty.) 

This  will  be  found  an  useful  little  book  of  reference  for  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Bible  geography — a  study  far  too  generally 
neglected,  especially  in  private  education.     The  maps,  seven  in  number, 
are  well  arranged  to  illustrate  the  vanouB  &Vaig'e&  cA  %i^\(&\i\&tor^«    They 
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comprise,  (1)  The  world,  as  it  was  peopled  by  the  sons  of  Noah;  (2) 
Canaan  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs ;  (3)  The  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Wilderness  ;  (4)  Canaan  as  it  was  divided  among  the  tribes ;  (5) 
The  land  of  the  captivity;  (6)  The  land  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour;  and, 
(7)  The  countries  and  places  which  were  the  scene  of  the  Apostles'  la- 
bours. Each  map  is  accompanied  with  short  descriptive  notes,  and  a 
copious  index  materially  assists  in  directing  the  learner  to  the  map  in 
vhich  each  name  is  to  be  found.  Low  as  the  price  is,  the  book  is  about 
the  most  complete  of  the  sort  we  have  met  with. 


A   TABULAR   VIEW    OF   EUROPEAN    GEOGRAPHY,    WITH    EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS,  &C.       BY    EDWARD    HUGHES.       {Varty,) 

The  *'  Tabular  View"  appears  to  us  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
for  which  it  is  intended.  The  author  has  displayed  great  judgement 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  and  has  treated  them  in  a  clear  and 
intelligent  manner.  No  person  engaged  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
geography  to  youth  should  be  without  some  such  work  as  this,  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  publication  in  which  more  of  solid  and  useful  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  for  the  price.  Upon  the  in^ide  of  the  wrap* 
per  the  author  has  arranged  a  series  of  geographical  questions,  which  the 
reader  will  at  once  recognize  as  the  production  of  an  able  and  experienced 
teacher.  The  whole  being  printed  on  patent  vellum  cloth,  is  to  most  per- 
sons worth  the  cost,  merely  as  a  curiosity.  We  give  a  specimen  of  the 
questions : — 

Point  out  upon  the  map  the  mountain  systems  ?  The  principal  watersheds  ? 
The  sea-boards  of  western  Europe  ?  The  river-basins  ?  The  positions  of  the 
most  remarkable  lakes  ?    The  regions  of  the  autumn  and  of  the  summer  rains  ? 

Explain  the  use  of  roomtains  and  rivers  in  the  economy  of  nature  ?  The  mode 
of  formation  of  rivers  ^  Up#n  what  their  magnitude  depends  ?  Account  for  the 
difference  of  volume  and  velocity  of  the  ciuTents  of  the  following  rivers,  viz.,  the 
Bhone  and  the  Danube  ?    The  Bhine  and  the  Tomea  ?    The  Volga  and  the  Po  ? 

What  determines  the  direction  of  river  systems  ?  Why  do  the  Rhine  and  the 
Volga  discharge  their  waters  by  several  mouths  ?  Explain  the  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  deltas  P 

Name  the  Bivers  that  fall  into  the  northern  ocean  ?  The  Baltic  ?  The  Ger- 
man ocean?  The  Atlantic?  The  Mediterranean?  The  Black  and  Caspian 
seas? 

Why  do  we  not  find  rivers  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  fifom  Spain  ?  Into 
the  northern  ocean  from  Norway  ? 

State  some  of  the  causes  that  influence  climate  ?  Why  is  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation in  spring  more  rapid  in  northern  than  in  southern  Europe  ?  Where  ia 
southern  Europe  may  there  be  found  plants  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  Scan- 
dinavia ?  Explain  the  influence  of  aspect?  Of  radiation  ?  And  of  shelter  upon 
plants  ? 

Why  do  we  not  obtain  wine  and  fruit  from  Norway  ?  Furs  from  Italy  ?  &c* 
From  what  European  countries  do  we  procure  cork,  currants,  figs,  flax,  furs,  hemp, 
olives,  oranges,  prunes,  raisins,  sponge,  tobacco,  and  wine  ? 

Account  for  the  difference  of  climate  in  the  following  places  having  nearly  the 
same  latitude  Edinburgh  and  Moscow,  London  and  Warsaw,  Bern  and  Odessa, 
Madrid  and  Constantinople  ? 

Explain  how  the  climate  of  a  country  is  influenced  by  latitude,  elevation, 
proximity  lo  the  sea,  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  prevailing  winds  ? 

What  are  the  causes  that  generally  direct  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country  ?  Name  in  order  of  their  commercial  importance  the  countries 
distinguished  bs  pastoral^  agricultural,  manufacturing,  ^SiCL  comTneicu^'t    ^V^ 
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are  the  English  manufacturers  and  traders  ?  The  Dutch  and  Lombards,  farmers  ? 
The  Swiss,  hunters  and  shepherds  ? 

What  are  the  principal  food  plants,  bread-corns,  and  forest  trees  of  Norwaj, 
Italy,  England,  Spain,  Bussia,  Ireland,  Germany,  Scotland,  France,  Poland,  &c.  ? 

In  what  countries  are  coal  and  iron  most  abundant  ?  Where  are  the  principal 
coal  fields,  and  mining  districts ?  What  metals  do  the  mines  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Hungary  furnish  ?  From  what  countries  do  we  ob- 
tain gold,  platina,  silver,  mercury,  tin,  and  lead  ? 

What  are  the  larger  domestic  animals  of  England,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey  ? 
Of  what  uses  are  the  domestic  animals  of  Lapland  ?  of  Spain  ?  of  Bussia  ?  Point 
out  the  regions  of  the  fur  bearing  animals  ?  The  theatre  of  the  whale  and  seal 
fisheries?  What  are  the  wild  animals  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia, 
Italy,  &c.? 

What  political  divisions  would  be  passed  through  in  a  direct  overland  journey 
between  the  following  places, viz.,  Ostend  and  Trieste?  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg? 
Vienna  and  Amsterdam?  Constantinople  and  Frankfort  ?  Havre  de  Grace  and 
Cracow?  Genoa  and  Bremen?  Marseilles  and  Warsaw?  Lisbon  and  Munich? 
Copenhagen  and  Oporto  ?  Odessa  and  Bordeaux  ?  Hamburg  and  Turin  ?  Berlin 
and  Genoa? 

What  rivers  and  mountains  would  be  crossed  in  these  journeys  ? 

State  the  physical  features,  productions,  manufactures,  and  exports  of  the  coun- 
tries passed  through,  together  with  the  form  of  government,  religion  of  the  inha- 
bitants, length,  breadth,  population,  revenue,  standing  army,  &c.  &c. 

What  are  the  states  a^oining  Austria?  Turkey?  Wurtemburg?  Bavaria? 
Hanover?  France?  Spain?  Prussia?  Belgium?  Bussia?  Saxony?  Holland? 

State  briefly  what  you  know  of  the  habits  and  customs  ?  Industrial  occupations  ? 
National  character?  General  intelligence?  Social  condition?  Beligiou  and  go- 
vernment? of  the  people  inhabiting  the  countries  through  which  thtf*  following 
rivers  flow,  viz.  TheBhine?  The  Danube?  ThePo?  The  Elbe?  The  Seine? 

On  what  seas  do  the  following  nations  possess  coasts?  viz.,  Bussia?  France? 
Spain  ?  Italy  ?  Turkey  ?  Great  Britain  ?  What  is  the  general  bearing  of  the  coast 
between  the  following  places?  The  Naze  and  Cape  Finisterre?  The  Bock  of 
Gibraltar,  and  Cape  di  Leuca?  Venice  and  Constantinople?  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal sea-poits  between  Lisbon  and  Odessa  ?  Bordeaux  and  St.  Petersburg  ?  Bris- 
tol and  Glasgow  ?  Bristol  and  London  ?  London  and  Edinburgh  ?  What  are  the 
sea-ports  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ? 

Upon  what  courses  should  a  ship  sail  to  make  a  voyage  between  the  following 
places,  viz.,  London  and  Trieste?  Hull  and  Archangel?  Bristol  and  St.  Peters- 
burg? Constantinople  and  Christiania?  Memel  and  Portsmouth?  Odessa  and 
Liverpool  ?  What  articles  would  probably  form  the  outward  and  homeward  car- 
goes of  ships  making  the  above  voyages?  What  seas,  bays,  gulfs,  and  straits, 
should  be  sailed  through  ?  What  islands  ?  Mouths  of  rivers,  headlands,  and  capes, 
would  be  passed  ? 

Describe  the  physical  features  ?  Productions  ?  Manufactures  and  exports  of  the 
countries  passed  in  the  voyages  ?  Find  upon  the  map  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  above-mentioned  places?  Show  the  position  of  a  vessel  in  lat  36**  0'  30"  N., 
and  long.  5°  21' 36"  W. 

Mention  the  facts  in  modern  history  associated  with  the  following  places,  viz., 
Moscow,  Vienna,  Venice,  Paris. 


Ci^e  etritot'^  JJortfoIio. 

ARCHBISHOP  ANSELM   ON  EDUCATION. 

The  onielty  by  which  barbarous  times  are  characterized,  and  which  reaches  Hax 
into  more  civilized  ages,  is  not  more  strongly  marked  in  the  laws  of  every  Euro- 
pean people,  than  in  the  history  of  scholastic  education.    It  began  in  cloisters, 
and  this  alone  might  explain  whetefoxe  it  was  originally  conducted  upon  a  prin* 
ciple  of  sererity.    The  children  Yi\io  vreie  thssie  \>to\3l^\.  >rj  ^«i^  Q^KSQ^tftdL  to  a 
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religious  life ;  and  wbetlier  this  were  to  be  secular  or  monastic,  the  first  thing 
which  the  preceptors  deemed  necessary  was  to  subdue  the  will,  and  break  the  spirit 
to  the  yoke  of  a  rigorous  discipline. 

[t  is  one  of  the  best  things  recorded  of  Archbishop  Anselm,  a  man  not  other- 
wise remarkable  for  meekness  of  mind,  or  gentleness  in  his  course  of  life,  that  he 
perceived  the  folly  as  well  as  the  barbarity  of  this  servile  discipline,  and  remon- 
strated against  it.    A  certain  abbot,  talking  one  day  with  him  of  the  affairs  of  the 
monastery  (Canterbury  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the  scene),  asked  him  what 
could  be  done  with  the  boys  who  were  bred  up  there.  "  They  are  perverse,"  he  said, 
"  and  incorrigible ;  we  never  cease  beating  them  day  and  night,  and  yet  they  are 
always  worse  than  they  were  before."    "  What,"  replied  Anselm,  "  do  you  never 
cease  beating  them  ?    And  what  sort  of  persons  do  they  turn  out  to  be  when  they 
are  grown  up  ?"  "  Stupid  and  brutal,"  said  the  abbot.  "  Then,"  answered  Anselm, 
"  how  well  have  you  bestowed  all  your  pains  in  education  when  you  have  educated 
human  beings  so  as  to  make  brutes  of  them  ?"  "  But  what  else  can  we  do  ?"  said 
the  abbot,  abashed  at  the  rebuke,  and  yet  not  made  sensible  that  he  had  proceeded 
vpon  a  wrong  system.    "  Weuseall  means  for  compelling  them  to  learn,  and  yet 
they  make  no  proficiency."  "  For  compelling  them?"  repeated  Anselm.  *'  Tell  me, 
I  pray  you,  Sir  Abbot,  if  you  planted  a  young  tree  in  your  garden,  and  were  pre- 
sently to  shut  it  up  so  closely  on  every  side,  that  it  could  no  where  push  out  its 
branches,  what  sort  of  a  sapling  would  it  prove  to  be,  when,  at  a  year's  end,  you 
eame  to  set  it  free  ? — ^truly  a  worthless  one,  with  crooked  and  intertangled boughs : 
and  this  from  no  fault  except  your  own,  in  having  so  unreasonably  cramped  it» 
Certes  it  is  just  thus  that  ye  are  doing  with  your  schoolboys.    They  have  been 
planted  as  an  oblation  in  the  garden  of  the  church,  that  they  may  grow  there  and 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.    But  you  keep  them  under  a  perpetual  restraint  by 
fear,  by  threats  and  stripes,  so  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  any  liberty. 
And,  lierefore,  they  who  suffer  under  this  injudicious  oppression  acquire  such, 
evil  thoughts  and  desires,  which  grow  up  like  thorns  in  their  minds ;  and  these 
they  feed  and  cherish,  till  they  have  acquired  such  strength  as  to  resist  obstinately 
cveiT  means  which  you  can  possibly  administer  for  correcting  them.     Hence  it 
results,  that  because  they  never  perceived  in  you  anything  of  love — anything  of 
compassion — anything  of  benevolence  or  kindness  toward  them,  they  can  have  no 
belief  afterward  of  anything  good  in  you,  but  are  persuaded  that  whatever  you  did 
proceeded  from  hatred  and  malice ;  and  the  miserable  consequence  is  that,  as 
they  grow  in  years,  their  dispositions  being  thus  contorted,  and  rendered  prone  to 
evil,  suspicion  and  hatred  grow  with  their  growth.    Having  themselves  never  beea 
trained  by  any  one  in  true  charity,  they  can  never  look  upon  others,  but  with  & 
downcast  brow  and  an  eye  askant."    It  was  the  best  sermon  that  ever  Anselm 
preached, — one  that  entitles  him  to  a  far  more  honourable"'and  endearing  remem- 
brance than  any  thing  which  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  England.    "  For  God's  sake,"  he  pursued,  '*  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you 
treat  them  in  the  spirit  of  annoyance  ?    Are  they  not  human  beings  ?    Are  they 
not  your  fellow  creatures  ?  Would  you  that  they  should  do  unto  you  as  ye  do  unto 
them,  if  your  relative  situations  were  changed,  and  ye  were  what  they  are  ?    But 
admit  that  your  intention  is  to  form  them  to  good  manners  by  blows  and  stripes ; 
did  you  ever  know  a  goldsmith  fonn  a  plate  of  gold  or  silver  into  a  goodly  shape 
only  by  hammering  it  ?    I  think  not,  indeed !    But  how  then  ?  to  the  end  that  he 
may  bring  his  plate  into  the  form  desired,  he,  with  his  instrument,  gently  presses 
it,  and  taps  it  gently,  and  carefully,  and  with  gentle  touches  smoothes  and  shapes 
it;  and  so  must  ye,  if  ye  desire  to  accomplish  your  boys  in  good  learning,  bestow 
upon  them  the  alleviation  and  the  aid  of  paternal  compassion  and  kindness,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  stripes."    The  abbot  was  not  yet  convinced,  but  maintained  his 
cause  like  a  sturdy  disciplinarian.      "  What  alleviation  ?"  he  asked,  "  what  aid  ? 
We  endeavour  to  force  grave  and  good  manners  upon  them."    "  Bene quidem" 
answered  Anselm.    "  Bread,  and  any  kind  of  solid  food,  is  good  and  wholesome 
for  those  who  are  able  to  eat  it ;  but  take  an  infant  from  the  breast,  and  give  it 
him  instead  of  his  natural  food,  and  you  will  see  him  choked  by  it,  rather  than 
comforted  and  delighted,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  why.    But  hold  you  this  for  a 
truth,  that  as  there  is  for  the  weak  body  and  the  strong  their  appropriate  food,  so 
is  there  for  the  weak  and  the  strong  mind.    The  sttong  mm^  ^e\i^\fe>ii\tL>«sA. 
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19  nourished  by  solid  meat,  to  wit,  by  patience  in  tribulation, — ^by  not  coveting 
other  men's  goods, — ^by  turning  one  cheek  to  him  that  smites  the  otner, — ^by  pray- 
ing for  his  enemies, — by  loving  those  that  hate  him ;  but  he  that  is  yet  feeble  in 
the  service  of  God  needs  to  be  fed  witb  milk  as  a  suckling, — that  is  to  say,  with 
gentleness, — with  benignity, — with  pity, — with  cheerful  encouragement, — ^witli 
diaritable  forbearance, — ^and  so  forth.  Adapt  ye  yourselves  thus  to  the  stronr 
and  to  the  weak,  and  by  God's  grace  ye  will,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  bring  them  aU 
to  the  seiTice  of  God."  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  abbot,  that  he  no  longer  resisted 
the  force  of  this  unanswerable  reasoning,  but  groaned  and  said,  verily  we  ha?e 
erred,  and  the  light  of  discretion  hath  not  shone  in  us  !  And  falling  at  Anselm's. 
feet,  he  confessed  his  fault,  and  entreated  pardon  for  the  past,  and  promised 
amendment  for  the  future.* — Southey. 


BOOKS  FOB  TU£   FIRE. 


Young  readers,  you  whose  hearts  are  open,  whose  understandings  are  not  yet 
hardened,  and  whose  feelings  are  neither  exhausted  nor  encrusted  by  the  worlds 
take  from  me  a  better  rule  than  any  professors  of  criticism  will  teach  you  ! 

Would  you  know  whether  the  tendency  of  a  book  is  good  or  evil,  examine  in 
what  state  of  mind  you  lay  it  down.  Has  it  induced  you  to  suspect  that  what  yoa 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  unlawful  may  after  all  be  innocent,  and  that  Uwt 
may  be  harmless  which  you  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  think  dangerous  ?  Has 
it  tended  to  make  you  dissatisfied  and  impatient  under  the  controulof  others ;  and 
pisposed  you  to  relax  in  that  self-government,  without  which  both  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  tell  us  there  can  be  no  virtue,  and  consequently  no  happiness  T 
Has  it  attempted  to  abate  your  admiration  and  reverence  for  what  is  great  and 
good,  and  to  diminish  in  you  the  love  of  your  country  and  your  fellow  creatures  * 
Has  it  addressed  itself  to  your  pride,  your  vanity,  your  selfishness,  or  any  other 
of  your  evil  propensities  ?  Has  it  defiled  the  imagination  with  what  is  loathsoiiie^ 
and  shocked  the  heait  with  what  is  monstrous?  Has  it  disturbed  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  human  soul  P  If  so— if 
you  are  conscious  of  all  or  any  of  these  effects, — or  if,  having  escaped  from  all, 
you  have  felt  that  such  were  the  effects  it  was  intended  to  produce,  throw  the 
book  in  the  fire  whatever  name  it  may  bear  in  the  title  page !  Throw  it  in  the 
fire,  young  man,  though  it  should  have  been  the  gift  of  a  friend ! — ^young  lady^ 
away  with  the  whole  set,  though  it  should  be  the  prominent  furniture  of  a  rose- 
wood  bookcase. — Souihey, 


HINTS    ON   THE   CLASSIFICATION   OF   GIBLS'   SCHOOLS. 

Much  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  school  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  the  absence  of  a. 
proper  qualification  test,  for  advancement  into  each  class.  Children  are  conse- 
quently  now  in  the  first  class,  who  are  not  qualified  for  a  higher  rank  than  the 
Aird ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  class.  It  might  not  be  thought 
advisable  to  degrade  children  to  a  lower  class  than  they  now  occupy,  and  I  would 
therefore  propose  to  divide  the  first  and  second  classes,  each  into  an  upper  and 
lower  division,  thus  really  increasing  the  number  of  classes  to  six,  though  nomi- 
nally there  would  be  only  four,  as  at  present.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  tw& 
divisions  of  each  of  these  classes  should  occupy  distinct  squares. 

llie  subjects  to  be  taught  ii^  each  class,  and  the  knowledge  requisite  to  secure 
admission  into  a  higher,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  analytical  observa- 
tions on  each.  As  you  have  a  good  infant  school,  it  would  be  advisable  to  admit 
no  child  into  the  girls'  school  under  six  years  of  age,  or  unable  to  read  words  of 
three  or  four  letters.  My  remarks,  however,  refer  to  the  school  as  it  is,  with  child- 
Ten  under  six  years  of  age,  and  unable  to  say  their  letters;  and  not  as  it  should 
be,  without  them. 


*  From  the  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  11.    Art.  on  Pillans*  "  Principle* 
ofElementAry  Education." 
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1.  Relijiious  Instrtictian. — ^In  the  fourth  class,  teach  prayers,  &c.,  as  at  present ; 
do  not  promote  to  the  third  till  the  Lord's  Prayer,  prayers  for  morning  and  eren- 
inff,  and  the  grace  before  and  after  meat,  are  fully  known. 

In  the  third,  teach  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  more  especially  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  and  do  not  promote  till  these  ara 
fully  known. 

In  the  loiver  second  class,  teach  the  words  of  the  whole  of  the  Catechism,  and 
do  not  promote  till  they  aie  perfectly  known. 

In  the  upper  second,  continue  as  in  lower  division,  with  the  addition  of  the 
**  Broken  Catechism." 

In  the  lower  first,  continue  use  of  "  Broken  Catechism,**  adding  explanations  of 
llie  meaning  of  worids  and  expressions. 

In  the  upper  first,  use  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  '*  Questions  on  the  Catechism,*'  (or 
some  similar  work,)  which  may  be  taken  alternately  with,  or  be  followed  by,  a  work 
on  the  "  Doctrines  of  the  Church,"  or  "  Scripture  History." 

2.  Reading, — In  the  fourth  class,  teach  (as  at  present)  alphabet,  and  then  to 
read  from  the  "  Lessons  in  Monosyllables,"  printed  on  large  sheets. 

In  the  third,  read  "  Lessons  from  the  Psalms,"  or  the  "  National  Society's  First 
Book." 

In  the  lower  second,  read  the  '*  Parables,"  *'  Miracles,"  and  *'  Discourses  of  our 
Saviour." 

In  the  upper  second,  read  ^  National  Society's  Second  Book." 
In  the  lower  first,  read  New  Testament  alternately  with  **  Second  Book." 
In  the  upper  first,  read  Holy  Bible,  which,  if  desired,  might  be  taken  alter* 
nately  with  a  secular  book  (e.  g.,  History  of  England).  Observe  that  no  child 
ishould  be  promoted  to  the  upper  first  class  who  finds  it  necessary  to  spell  amf 
word,  since  in  it  the  object  should  be  to  teach  to  read  fluently  and  with  expres- 
sion,  and  copiously  to  question  on  the  portion  read,  which  should  be  very  small 
perhaps  one  verse  each  round  the  class  would  be  enough),  in  order  that  it  may  be 
uioroughly  explained  and  fully  understood. 

To  enter  the  lower  firsts  the  child  should  read  fairly,  and  only  find  it  necessary 
to  spell  the  hardest  words.  To  enter  the  other  classes,  the  book  of  the  next  lower 
■class  should  be  read  with  ease. 

3.  Arithmetic. — In  the  fourth  class,  teach  to  count,  to  write  figures,  and  to  work 
rsmall  additions  and  subtractions  with  the  assistance  of  the  *'  abacus." 

In  the  third,  teach  to  write  and  read  numbers  as  far  as  thousands,  to  work  (on 
-slate)  small  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction,  with  aid  of  black  board,  and  begin 
to  learn  multiplication  table. 

In  the  lower  second,  teach  numeration  and  notation  perfectiy,  work  addition 
.and  subtraction  well,  and  continue  to  learn  multiplication  table. 

In  the  upper  second,  continue  the  table,  numeration,  &c. ;  teach  multiplication 
4ind  short  division. 

In  the  lower  first,  practise  multiplication  table,  and  teach  long  division,  recapi- 
tulating the  preceding  rules.  Do  not  promote  till  four  simple  rules  can  be  worked 
well. 

In  the  upper  first,  teach  compound  rules,  practise  preceding  ones,  continue  the 
tables,  and  teach  the  weights  and  measures.  In  each  class,  make  much  use  of 
black  board. 

4.  Writing. — In  the  fourth  class,  teach  to  hold  pencil,  and  to  make  the  simple 
forms  of  letters  (pot-hooks,  &c.) 

In  the  third,  teach  to  form  the  letters  (on  slate). 

In  the  lower  second,  teach  to  write  small  words,  and  in  the  upper,  longer  ones 
r(pn  slate).    - 

In  the  lower  first,  teach  to  write  from  script  card,  or  easy  words  from  dictation 
^on  slate). 

In  the  upper  first,  to  write  on  paper ; — from  dictation,  or  from  memory  (on 
slate). 

In  each  case  the  best  plan  is — write  the  copy  in  chalk  on  black  board,  and 
place  it  before  the  class.  (The  mistress  will  soon  be  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
•chalk.) 

5.  Spelling.'^ln  each  class  spelling  should  be  carefully  taught;  the  worda 
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from  the  reading  lesson  will  answer  very  well.    In  both  divisions  of  the  first  class, 
dictation  (carefully  conected)  will  be  found  the  best  spelling  lesson. 

6.  Geography. — The  firet  class  (both  divisions)  might  have  an  oral  lesson,  of  not 
more  than  half  an  hour's  length,  twice  a  week,  say  on  Monday  and  Wednesday; 
on  Friday,  the  half  hour  might  be  devoted  to  sacred  geography. 

7.  Grammar. — In  like  manner  an  oral  lesson  of  half  an  hour  might  be  given  to 
first  class,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. — From  a  Letter  hy  Mr,  J,  J,  H,  Harris^ 
(h'ganizing  Master. — National  Society's  Monthly  Proceedings. 


ON  BEDUCING  THE   NOISE   IN  LARGE   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  boys'  school,  owing  chiefly  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  monitors,  and  to  the 
habit  of  speaking  at  a  high  pitch  of  the  voice  into  which  both  master  and  scholars 
had  fallen,  the  noise  seemed  to  be  considerable.  Of  course,  some  amoimt  of  noise 
is  inseparable  from  so  large  a  school ;  yet  I  think  it  might  be  materially  lessened 
by  a  careful  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the  time-table  ;  allowing  only  half  the 
school  to  be  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  lessons  which  are  necessarily  attended 
"kj  some  little  noise — ^the  rest  being  engaged  in  silent  subjects.  In  drawing  up  a 
Time-table,  I  recommend  that  the  two  following  objects  should  be  kept  in  view; 
first,  that  the  business  of  the  school  shall  be  conducted  as  quietly  as  possible ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  children  shall  not  be  wearied  by  continuing  too  long  in  one 
position.  For  this  purpose,  the  plan  I  adopt  is,  in  airanging  the  subjects  perpen- 
dicularly, to  do  so  with  reference  to  the  first  of  these  considerations ;  in  placing 
then  longitudinally,  to  let  the  second  point  be  borne  in  mind : — thus. 
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METHOD   OF  READING  THE   BIBJLE   IN  A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

The  plan  I  suggest  is,  to  choose  one  of  the  best  readers  from  among  the  boys,  giv- 
ing him  a  chapter  to  read  aloud  to  the  whole  school,  who  should  remain  seated  in 
their  respective  classes,  and  listen  attentively  to  the  reader.  As  he  proceeds  with 
the  chapter,  or  at  the  conclusion — or  both — the  master  should  ask  questions  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  each  class,  or,  occasionally,  of  the  children  individually :  explain- 
ing and  illustrating  the  subject  matter,  and  in  every  case  endeavouring  to  draw 
some  prax^tical  lesson  for  the  espeeM  benefit  and  guidance  of  the  young  Thi» 
^t  point  may  almost  always  be  accoinp\is\ved,  anOi  ^^X.  \ao  Vv\kQi\3X«j[i^  attemp 
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at  sermonizing,  wliicli  every  sensible  man  will  at  once  perceive,  is  neither  his  pro- 
vince nor  the  style  of  instruction  suited  for  children. 

Such  a  lesson  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  first 
class,  whenever  that  can  be  done  with  due  reverence ;  but  I  must  join  with  those 
who  lament  the  light  and  flippant  way  in  which  the  sacred  volume  is  too  frequently 
handled. 

Of  course,  the  above  remarks  apply  as  well  to  girls'  as  boys*  schoolp. 

I  prefer  letting  the  children  remain  in  their  classes  to  placing  them  in  parallel 
desks  (where  these  exist) ;  for  I  think  they  can  be  individualized  with  more  cer- 
tainty, and  are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  their  neighbours. 

Habits  of  quiet  attention  are  engendered  at  school  by  such  a  practice,  which, 
we  may  hope,  would  accompany  them  to  church,  and  thus  they  would  be  rendered 
more  capable  of  profiting  by  her  solemn  services.  Nor  should  the  opportunity 
which  it  aflbrds  to  the  intelligent  master  for  exercising  his  catechetical  abilities,  his 
tact  in  adapting  his  instruction  to  the  capacities  of  all,  and  his  powers  of  illustra*^ 
tion,  be  overlooked.  If  there  be  any  lesson  to  which  the  truism,  **  diicit  do* 
cendo,"  can  be  more  appropriately  applied  than  another,  it  is  this.  I  speak  from 
experience. — National  Society's  Monthly  Proceedings. 


THE   FIRST  TWENTY  TEARS  THE  LONGEST  HALF  OF  THE   LONGEST  LIFE. 

Lite  as  long  as  you  may,  the  first  twenty  years  are  the  longest  half  of  your  life 
They  appear  so  while  they  are  passing ;  they  seem  to  have  been  so  when* we  look 
back  upon  them  ;  and  they  take  up  more  room  in  our  memory  than  all  the  years 
that  succeed  them. 

But  in  how  strong  a  light  has  this  been  plax;ed  by  the  American  teacher,  Jacob 
Abbott,  whose  writings  have  obtained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  England.  "  Life," 
he  says,  "  if  you  understand  by  it  the  season  of  preparation  for  eternity,  is  more 
than  half  gone ;  life,  so  far  as  it  presents  opportunities  and  facilities  for  penitence 
and  pardon,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  period  of  probation,  is  unquestionably  more  than  half  gone  to  those  who  are 
between  fifteen  and  twenty.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  it  is  more  than  half  gone, 
even  in  duration,  at  that  time  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  thousand  influences  which 
crowd  around  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  winning  to  piety,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  look  forward  beyond  the  yeai*s  of  maturity,  and  see  the  heart  becoming 
harder  and  harder  under  the  deadening  efiects  of  continuance  in  sin,  we  shall  not 
doubt  a  moment  that  the  years  of  youth  make  a  far  more  important  part  of  our 
time  of  probation  than  all  those  that  follow." 

That  pious  man,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  the  honourable  Charles  How,  and 
might  properly  now  be  called  the  honoured,  says,  that  *'  twenty  years  must  be  de- 
ducted for  education  from  the  three  score  and  ten,  which  are  the  allotted  sum  of 
human  life  ;  this  portion,"  he  observes,  '*  is  a  time  of  discipline  and  restraint,  and 
young  people  are  never  easy  till  they  are  got  over  it." 

There  is,  indeed,  during  these  years,  much  of  restraint,  of  wearisomeness,  of 
hope,  and  of  impatience;  all  which  feelings  lengthen  the  apparent  duration  of 
time.  Suffering,  I  have  not  included  here ;  but  with  a  large  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race,  in  all  Christian  countries,  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken !)  it  makes  a  large 
item  in  the  account :  there  is  no  other  stage  of  life  in  which  so  much  gratuitous 
sufiering  is  endured,-H30  much  that  might  have  been  spared, — so  much  that  is  a 
mere  wanton,  wicked  addition  to  the  sum  of  human  misery, — arising  solely  and 
directly  from  the  want  of  feeling  in  others,  their  obduracy,  their  caprice,  their 
stupidity,  their  malignity,  their  cupidity,  and  their  cruelty. — Southey, 


LORD  CHATHAM  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PARENTAL  EXAMPLE. 

Ale  goes  on  admirably,  and  agrees  perfectly:  my  reverence  for  it,  too,  is  in-» 
creased,  having  just  read,  in  the  manners  of  our  remotest  Celtic  ancestors,  much 
of  its  antiquity  and  invigorating  qualities.  The  boys  all  long  for  ale,  seeing 
papa  drink  it ;  but  we  do  not  tiy  such  an  experiment  Such  is  the  force  of  example* 
that  I  find  I  must  watch  myself  in  all  I  do,  for  fear  of  misleading.  If  your  friend 
William  (Pitt)  saw  me  smoke,  he  would  certainly  call  for  a  pi]^e, — Correfpoiuknce^ 
Letter  to  jDr.  Addtw^ton^  YoL  ir» 
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FBOPOSED  NEW  HONOUB  TRIPOSES  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Syndicate  appointed  to  consider  whether  it  is  expedient  to  afford  greater 
encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of  those  studies  for  the  cultivation  of  which  pro- 
fessorships have  been  founded  in  this  university,  and  if  so,  by  what  means  that 
object  may  be  best  accomplished,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  Report: — 
The  Syndicate  admitting  the  sup^iority  of  the  study  of  mathematics  and  das- 
sics  over  all  others  as  the  basis  of  general  education,  and  acknowledging  therefore 
the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  our  present  system  in  its  main  features,  are  nevertheless 
of  opinion  that  much  good  would  result  from  affording  greater  encouragement  tD 
the  pursuit  of  various  other  branches  of  science  and  learning  which  are  daily  ac- 
quiring more  importance  and  a  higher  estimation  in  the  worid,  and  for  the  teaching 
which  the  university  already  possess  the  necessary  means. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  the  Syndicate  recommend  as  follows : — 

A 

That,  at  the  beginning  of  each  academical  year,  the  vice-chancellor  shall  issue  a 
programme  of  the  subjects,  places,  and  time  of  the  several  professors'  lectures  for 
the  year  then  to  ensue. 

That  all  students,  who,  being  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  or  for  the  ho- 
norary degree  of  M.A.,  are  not  candidates  for  honours,  shall,  in  addition  to  what  is 
now  required  of  them,  have  attended,  before  tiiey  be  admitted  to  examination  for 
their  respective  degrees,  the  lectures  delivered  during  one  term  at  least,  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following  professors : — 


Begius  Professor  of  Laws, 
Eegius  Professor  of  Physic, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Professor  of  Modem  History, 
Professor  of  Botany, 
Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology, 


Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy, 

Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of 
England, 

Downing  Professor  of  Medicine, 

Professor  of  Mineralo^, 

Professor  of  Political  Economy ; 


and  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  having  passed  an  examination  sads&ctoiy 
to  one  of  the  professors  whose  lectures  they  have  chosen  to  attend. 

That  all  students,  who,  being  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.CX.,  do  not  paM 
the  examinations  for  the  first  class  in  that  faculty,  shall,  in  addition  to  whatis, 
BOW  required  of  them,  have  attended,  before  they  are  allowed  to  keep  thdr  act 
the  lectures  delivered  during  one  term  at  least,  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 


professors : — 

Regius  Professor  of  Physic. 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Professor  of  Modem  History, 
Professor  of  Botany, 


Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geolc^, 
Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  and 

Experimental  Philoscmhv, 
Downing  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Professor  of  Mineralogy, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy ; 


and  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  having  passed  an  examination  satis&ctoiy 
0  one  of  the  professors  whose  lectures  they  have  chosen  to  attend. 

That  this  regulation  shall  apply  to  all  students  answering  the  above  descriptioiis 
who  shall  commence  their  academical  residence  in  or  after  the  Michaelmas  Terai 
of  the  year  1849. 

'  B. 

Thatanewhonour  tripos  be  established,  to  be  called  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos, 
the  places  in  which  shall  be  determined  by  an  examination  in  the  following  sub- 
jects:—' 

Moral  Philosophy,  1  Modern  History, 

Political  Economy,  {  General  Jurisprudence, 

The  L&ws  of  E^n^Aaxi^. 
'  That  the  examiners  for  the  Moral  Sciences  TnpM\>^\2iL<&i^^\>!&^'iA^»iStf!k\^ 
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laws,  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  the  professor  of  modem  history,  the  Down- 
iog  professor  of  the  laws  of  England,  the  professor  of  political  economy,  together 
with  one  additional  examiner  to  be  nominated  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  appointed 
by  grace  of  the  senate ;  and  in  case  any  of  the  above-mentioned  professors  be  pre- 
Tented  from  examining  in  any  year,  deputies  to  examine  instead  of  them  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  appointed  by  grace  of  the  senate. 

That  the  examination  for  the  Moral  Sciencei  Tripos  shall  commence  on  the 
"dnd  Monday  after  the  general  admission  ad  respondendum  qvastioni  and  shall  oob- 
linue  four  OAys, 

That  all  students  who  shall  have  passed  the  examinations  and  kept  the  exer- 
cises required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  law,  or  bachelor  of  physic,  or  who 
shall  have  passed  the  examinations  entitling  to  admission  ad  respondendum  qtuBs- 
Hmn^  may  be  candidates  for  honours  in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  next  succeed- 
iogsuch  examinations. 

That  the  candidates  for  honours  in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  whom  the  ex- 
aminers shall  deem  worthy  of  an  honour  shall  be  arranged  by  them  in  three 
classes,  the  places  being  determined  by  estimating  the  aggregate  merits  of  each 
candidate  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  examination.  And  Qiat  in  these  classes, 
marks  of  distinction  shall  be  affixed  to  the  names  of  such  of  the  candidates  as  have 
shown  eminent  proficiency  in  particular  subjects. 

That  the  first  examination  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos^  under  the  regulations 
now  proposed,  shall  take  place  in  the  year  1851. 

C. 

That  a  new  honour  tripos  be  established,  to  be  called  the  Natural  Sciences 
Tripos,  the  places  in  which  shall  be  determined  by  an  examination  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — 


Anatomy, 
Comparative  Anatomy, 
Physiology, 


Chemistry, 

Geology, 

Botany. 


That  the  examiners  for  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  be  the  regius  professor  of 
physic,  the  professor  of  chemistry,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  the  professor  of  bo- 
tany, the  Woodwardian  professor  of  geology,  together  witn  one  additional  exa- 
miner, to  be  nominated  by  the  rice-diancellor,  and  appointed  by  grace  of  the 
senate ;  and  in  case  any  of  the  above-mentioned  professors  be  prevented  from 
examining  in  any  year,  deputies  to  examine  instead  of  them  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  appointed  by  grace  of  the  senate. 

That  the  examination  for  tne  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  shall  conmience  on  the 
6th  Monday  afler  the  general  admission  ad  respondendum  quastioni,  and  shall 
continue  four  days. 

That  all  the  students  who  shall  have  passed  the  examinations,  and  kept  the 
exercises  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  law,  or  of  bachelor  of  physic, 
or  who  shall  have  passed  the  examinations  entitling  to  adnussion  ad  responaendum 
qyuBstioni,  may  be  candidates  for  honours  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  next 
succeeding  such  examinations. 

That  the  candidates  for  honours  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  whom  the  exa- 
miners shall  deem  worthy  of  an  honour,  shall  be  arranged  by  them  in  three  classes, 
the  places  being  determined  by  estimating  the  aggiegate  merits  of  each  candidate 
in  all  the  sulpects  of  the  examination.  And  that  in  these  classes,  marks  of  dis- 
tinction shall  be  affixed  to  the  names  of  such  of  the  candidates  as  have  shown 
eminent  proficiency  in  particular  subjects. 

That  the  first  examination  for  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  under  the  regula- 
tions now  proposed,  shall  take  place  in  the  year  1851. 

D 

That,  with  a  view  to  encourage  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the  mathematical 
professors,  and  to  secure  a  correspondence  between  those  lectures  and  the  mathe- 
matical examinations  of  the  university ;  and  also  as  a  means  of  communicating^ 
to  the  students  themselves,  firom  a  body  of  experienced  examiners  ttnd  lecturers, 
correct  views  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  our  mathematical  examinations :  The 
Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics,  the  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy,  the  Lown- 
dean  professor  of  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  the  Jackaoman  '^^tdtemoi  ol'fiA^S93^ 
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and  experimental  pMlosophy,  together  with  the  moderators  and  examiners  for 
mathematical  honours  for  the  time  being,  as  well  as  those  of  the  two  years  imme- 
diately preceding,  be  constituted  a  board  of  mathematical  studies ;  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  consult  together  from  time  to  time  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  actual 
state  of  mathematical  studies  and  examinations  in  the  university ;  and  to  prepare 
annually  and  lay  before  the  vice-chancellor  a  report,  to  be  by  him  published  to 
the  university  in  the  Lent  or  Easter  Term  of  each  year. 

The  Syndicate,  having  respect  to  the  great  importance  of  the  study  of  theo- 
logy, and  with  a  view  of  giving  increased  efficiency  to  the  regulations  already 
established  for  the  promotion  of  it,  further  recommend : 

E. 

That  all  persons  who  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  theological  ex* 
aminatioTiy  established  by  grace  of  the  senate,  May  11,  1842,  be  required  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  having  attended  the  lectures  delivered  during  one  term,  at 
least,  by  two  of  the  three  theological  professors,  viz.  the  Begins  professor  of  divi- 
nity, the  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and  the  Norrisian  professor  or  divinity. 

The  regulation  now  proposed  shall  first  come  into  operation  at  the  theological 
examination  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  the  year  1850. 

KoBT.  Phelps,  Vice-Chancellor,  Henby  G.  Hand. 

John  Gbaham.  W.  Hopkins. 

W.  Whewell.  J.  J.  Smith. 

H.  Philpott.  C.  Merivale. 

Alfred  Ollivant.  J.  Mills. 

Henry  S.  Maine.  W.  H.  Thompson. 

John  Haviland.  Edward  Warteb. 

James  Challis. 
The  vice-chancellor  gives  notice,  that  separate  graces  for  adopting  the  regu- 
lations proposed  in  the  parts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  respectively,  of  the  above  report,  will 
be  ofiered  to  the  senate  early  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  the  present  year. 


OXFORD  NEW   EXAMINATION  STATUTE. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  course  of  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A., 
as  suggested  by  the  tutors  who  signed  the  memorial  to  the  board  of  heads  oi 
houses ; — 

I. — Tlie  First  Examination  (or  Responsions). 

1.  To  be  passed  at  some  period  before  the  5th  term,  and  to  be  held  twice  in  the 
year, — i.f.,  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Easter  Terms. 

2.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  to  remain  the  'same  as  at  present  with  the 
following  additions; — 

(a)  One  gospel  in  Greek. 

(/3)  The  examination  to  extend  generally  to  the  subjects  of  the  books. 

II. — The  Second  Examination, 

1.  To  be  held  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Easter  terms,  and  to  be  passed  at  any 
period  between  the  8th  and  12th  terms,  with  the  distinction,  as  at  present,  between 
those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  honours,  as  at  present,  iuta 
four  classes. 

2.  The  subjects  of  the  examination. 

A.  Minimum.    For  an  ordinary  degree. 

1.  Text  and  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  Ads,  and  one  of  the  longer,  or  two  of  the 
shorter,  Pauline  Epistles :  with  knowledge  of  the  XXXIX  Articles. 

2.  Two  Greek  authors,      I  „«    •  ^         *  r*i.    *i.       v  •         i^.  x 

3.  One  Latin  author ;       I  °'  ^^^  ^^"^^  '  °°^  °^^^«  ^^^«  ^^^^S:  a  history. 

4.  Latin  prose  composition,  as  at  present. 
d.  Logic  or  Euclid,  as  at  present. 

B.  For  honours, 

1.  Text  and  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  two  of  the  longer,  or  four  of  the 
shorter  Pauline  Epistles :  with  knowledge  of  the  XXXIX  Articles. 
2.  Three  Greek  authors,      \oi  w\iom  one  aX  least  in  each  language  shall  be 
8.  Three  Latin  authors ;      i     an  \usU)naA. 
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4.  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

5.  Philological  and  critical  papers,  as  at  Cambridge. 

6.  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  as  at  present 
Mathematical  honours,  as  at  present  * 

III. — The  Third  Examination, 
1.  To  be  passed  after  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  term  by  every  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  in  one  at  least  of  three  schools, — (1)  Theology ;  (2)  Philosophy^ 
History,  and  philology ;  (3)  Mathematics  and  physical  science.  The  examination 
to  be  held  once  a  year  in  the  Lent  term,  with  bye-examination  in  the  Act  term,  for 
the  convenience  oi  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  honours,  to  be  held  by  one  ex- 
aminer in  each  board,  nominated  by  his  colleagues. 

1. — Theology, 

A.  Minimum,    For  an  ordinary  degree. 

1.  Some  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew.     (To  be  determined  by  the 
icaminers.) 

2.  Text  and  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

3.  Passages  to  re-transiate  into  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  the  difficult 
passages  in  the  original  to  be  explained. 

4.  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

5.  The  History  of  the  English  Reformation,  with'  knowledge  of  the  XXXIX 
Articles. 

B.  For  honours, 

1.  Two  out  of  three  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  specified  portions  in  He- 
brew, and  the  rest  in  the  LXX. 

2.  Text  and  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

3.  Passages  to  re-translate  into  Hebrew,  and  difficult  passages  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  explained. 

4.  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

5.  History  of  the  first  three  centuries  (including,  at  the  discretion  of  the  can- 
didate, the  study  of  some  writer  of  that  period). 

2. — Philosophy,  History^  and  Philology, 

A.  Minimum,    For  an  ordinary  degree. 

1.  One  philosophical  or  historical  book  in  Greek  or  Latin  (not  included  in  the 
previousexa  mination ). 

2.  Blackstone's  Commentaries  or  Maculloch's  Elements,  or  some  elementary 
treatise  in  law  or  political  economy. 

3.  Some  given  portion  of  history  (as  in  Greek  history,  till  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der ;  in  Boman,  till  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  War ;  in  English,  till  1688). 

4.  Some  one  book  in  a  foreign  language,  with  exercises  and  translations. 

B.  For  honours,  [The  three  divisions  of  philosophy,  history,  and  philology, 
which  for  an  ordinary  degree  might  be  united,  as  in  the  above  scheme,  could  for 
honours  be  best  separated ;  whether  they  should  be  formed  into  three  distinct  schools 
is  perhaps  a  matter  of  comparative  indifierence,  but  it  should  at  any  rate  be  under- 
stood that  it  could  not  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  pass  an  examination  in  more 
than  one  of  them,  in  order  to  obtain  honours  in  this  school.] 

I.  Philosophy, 

1.  One  treatise  on  logic,  ancient  or  modern. 

2.  One  treatise  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  or  instead  of  one  of  them,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  philosophers  who  preceded  Socrates. 

3.  One  out  of  three  portions  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  viz.,  (1)  Till  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  (2)  Till  the  Beformation  ;  (3)  Till  the  present  time. 

4.  Some  standard  work,  in  French  or  German,  bearing  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
examination. 

II. — History, 

1.  Some  given  portion  of  history  (as  above,  but  to  be  studied  with  original  docu- 
ments). 

2.  Two  ancient  historians,  >  „,  „.  ^  „^„a 

3.  One  standard  work  on  history  in  a  foreign  language ;  | 

4.  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  or  some  other  treatise  on  political  economy,  or  in  lieu 
oftbJs,  Blackstone'B  Commentaxies,  or  some  standaid  ^oiV  oii\k^. 
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III. — Philology. 

1.  The  history  of  Greek  or  of  Latin  literature. 

2.  A  treatise  ancient  or  modern  on  logic,  or  a  modem  treatise  on  comparatire 
philology,  or  on  the*  philosophy  of  language. 

3.  k  portion  of  (a)  Greek  literature,  as  e,g.y  the  PoetaB  Scenici,  or  the  epic  poets, 
and  Pindar,  or  the  orators. 

Of  (&)  Latin  literature,  as  «.  ^gr.,  the  Latin  poets  to  the  end  of  the  Augustan  age, 
or  from  the  Augustan  age  to  A.D.  200,  or  the  portion  of  the  Boman  historians,- 
containing  the  period  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  or  the  works  of  Cicero. 
In  all  cases  any  other  equivalent  tc  be  admitted  by  the  examiners. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  German. 

5.  Composition  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  Critical  papers. 

III. — Mathematical  and  Physical  Schools. 

(A.)  Fot  a  common  degree. — Six  books  of  Euclid :  algebra. 

Three  subjects  in  physical  science  not  treated  mathematically,  such  as  experi- 
mental mechanics ;  experimental  optics ;  anatomy ;  physiology,  geology,  (kc  &o. 

ij^.)  For  honours.  —  Mathematics;  astronomy;  mechanics;  optics:  thermo- 
logy ;  electrology,  &c.  &c. 

Extending  to  all  physical  sciences  treated  mathematically,  as  at  Cambridge. 


MANAGEMENT   CLAUSES. 

Oua  readers  will  judge  for  themselves,  from  the  following  correspondence 
(recently  published),  what  security  is  afforded  that  the  managers  of  our 
schools  shall  be  bond  fide  churchmen,  and  also  what  is  the  design  and  ten- 
dency of  the  "  management  clauses/' 

Wantage  Vicarage^  March  13, 1848. 

Sir,— r In  the  interview  which  you  kindly  afforded  to  me  on  February  29th,  you 
gave  me  to  understand  that  their  lordships  would  take  into  consideration  any 
management  clause  proposed  by  the  Wantage  school  committee,  which  did  not 
militate  against  the  principles  liud  down  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
their  grants.  You  said,  as  I  understood,  *'  these  principles  are  plaiii  and  obrious 
to  every  one."  I  left  your  office,  therefore,  with  the  full  intention  of  endeavouring 
to  lay  before  our  committee  some  clause  based  on  these  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  discordant  with  what  we  consider  of  far  higher  importance,  die 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  But,  after  considering  the  matter  carefully, 
I  must  own  that  I  cannot  say  distinctly  what  are  the  principles  of  wliich  you 
spoke.  I  have  read  your  minutes  and  official  pamphlets,  and  endeaYOured  from, 
them  to  draw  a  distinct  and  definite  yiew  of  their  object,  and  the  means  pro- 
posed by  their  lordships  to  effect  that  object,  and  yet  I  must  own  myself  at  a  h)ss. 
I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  excuse  me  for  asking  you  distinctly  to  inform  me, 
whether  a  clause  will  be  allowed  which  may  give  &e  bishop  a  general  power  of 
visitor,  leaving  the  term  to  its  usual  legal  acceptation.  We  are  anxiaus  to  con- 
duct our  school  on  the  most  liberal  terms ;  but  we  feel  that,  without  some  guaran- 
tee of  the  kind,  we  should  be  endangering  its  position  as  a  church  school  by  any 
advances  made  to  dissenters. 

I  have  now  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  boys,  almost  entirely  dependent 
•<m  myself,  in  which  number  are  several  children  of  dissenters.  I  do  not  nesitate 
to  receive  them,  because  I  feel  my^lf  secure.  But  if  a  different  arrangement  . 
enabled  dissenters  to  be  among  the  managing  body  of  the  school,  they,  too,  poft- 
«essing  a  living  intei*est  in  it  by  having  their  own  or  their  workmen's  children 
among  the  scholars,  it  would  naturally  make  me  and  other  members  of  die  Church 
more  jealous  and  timid. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J,  P.  K.  ShiUtleworthf  Esq,  William  Butleb.  . 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education^ 
Privy  Council  Office,  Whitehall  March  17, 1848, 
Mbvbbsnd  Sib, — I  have  submitted  yo\ut  \etXj&t^  ^%.\j&^  ^^i^  A^'Ook^v^  ^^Ixoid 
President,  and  in  reply  I  am  to  inionn  you  ^t  iici^  ^fe^^«L>i  ^Ti'''''lilKi^«.^\'^ 
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Churcli  of  Engluicl,''  used  in  the  management  clauses  inserted  in  the  deeds  of 
Church  of  England  schools,  to  describe  one  of  the  qualifications  of  the  managers 
of  those  schools,  was,  as  their  lordships  apprehend,  intended  by  those  who  diew  die 
term?  of  union  with  the  National  Society  (which  are  embodied  in  those  clauses)  to 
be  understood  in  its  literal  sense,  and  not  in  any  sense  which  would  permit  dis- 
senters from  that  church  to  be  managers  of  Church  of  England  schools. 

If  there  be  any  legitimate  doubt  as  to  the  le^l  eflfect  of  this  term  ''  member  of 
fj^  Church  of  England^  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  remove  it,  by  requiring  that 
every  manager  of  a  parochial  school  should  declare  that  he  is  hovuL  fide  a  member 
of  that  Church,  as  distinguished  from  any  other  religious  commnnion. 

Two  things  are  therefore  perfectly  clear : — 1st,  That  no  dissenter  can  be  a  ma- 
nager of  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  2nd,  That  if  any  difference  should 
•rise  between  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  managers  of  the  schools  respectiDg  re- 
ligious instruction,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  bishop,  whose  decision  is  final. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  all  misconception  as  to  the  safeguards  for 
ensuring  the  government  of  those  schools  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  I  am  now  to  reply  to  your  inquiry,  ^'  whether  a  clause  will  be  allowed 
iriiich  may  give  the  bishop  a  general  power  of  visitor  in  Church  of  England 
schools,  leaving  the  term  to  its  usual  legal  acceptation  f " 

You  are  aware  that  the  general  power  of  visitor,  when  it  exists,  gives  to  the 
bishop  not  merely  an  appellate  authority  over  the  management  of  the  school,  but 
also  a  power  to  originate  enquiries,  and  thereupon  to  direct  changes  in  the  regu- 
lations of  the  schools  subject  to  it. 

I  am  also  to  remind  you  that  neither  by  the  common  nor  by  the  statute  law  has 
this  power  been  extended  to  any  class  of  schools. 

It  is  tme  that  there  are  schools,  like  other  institutions,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
statutes  of  the  founder,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  any  other  bishop  may  be  visit- 
tor,  but  the  law  has  not  conceded  the  fisitatorial  power  to  the  bishop  over  any 
school  whatever.  The  extent  to  which  the  episcopal  authority  in  these  matters 
has  been  carried  is,  that  with  respect  to  grammar  schools  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI  and  Queen  Elieabeth,  the  right  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  license 
the  schoolmaster  has  been  recognized  by  legal  authority.  As  to  other  classes  of 
schools,  the  courts  have  decided  that  the  episcopal  authority  is  not  necessary  even 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  intended  by  those  who  drew  the  terms 
of  union  with  the  National  Society,  that  Church  of  England  schools  should  be  sub- 
ject to  ihts  vintatorial  power :  that  the  clergy  and  other  promoters  of  Church  of 
England  schools  have  hitherto  inserted  no  such  provision  in  modem  school  deeds  ; 
and  thatpaittament,  in  sanctioning  the  annual  grants  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, has  not  been  called  upon  to  extend  to  ordinary  parochial  schools  even  the 
power  possessed  over  grammar  schools. 

The  Committee  of  Council  are,  therefore,  without  authority  to  establish  for  tTie 
first  time  visitatorial  power  in  parochial  schools,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  such 
extension  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  which 
have  governed  the  civil  courts,  to  the  spirit  of  all  legislation  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  to  the  will  of  parliament. 

If  a  proposal  were  made  to  parliament  to  establish  in  parochial  schools  either 
the  epifleofml  anihority  to  Hcense  the  schoolmaster,  as  in  grammar  schools,  or  the 
visitatorial  power,  as  in  certain  endowed  schools,  the  attention  of  parliament  would 
be  cfMok  to  the  total  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  political  and  social  state 
of  England  and  Wales,  since  the  grammar  schools  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  YI 
and  Elizabedi,  or  the  endowed  schools  referred  to,  were  founded,  and  the  great 
differenoe  in  the  origin,  modes  of  support,  and  objects  of  those  schools,  and  of  pa> 
Tochial  schools. 

Such  an  application  would  probably,  also,  give  rise  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the 
condition  of  those  schools,  as  illustrative  of  the  efficacy  of  this  authority  in  secur- 
ing the  success  of  the  religious  instruction  in  them,  or  in  maintaining  dieir  effici- 
ency in  other  respects. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  r.  Kite  ^wymA'eii9QB^:sL. 


2u:^  INTELLIGENCE* 

BITLE8  AND  BEOULATIONS   OF  THE   CAMBBIDGE   CHT7BCH  SCBOOLMASTEBS    ASSO* 

CIATION. 

1.  That  this  be  an  Association  for  purposes  hereinafter  described,  of  schoolmas- 
ters, whose  schools  are  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  that  it  be 
called  **  The  Cambridgeshire*  Church  Schoolmasters'  Association." 

2.  That  any  parochial,  national,  or  infant  schoolmaster,  or  other  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  (not  under  15  years  of  age),  preparing  for  one  of  those  offices, 
who  is  desirous  of  joining  this  society,  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  of  the 
members,  and  his  election  decided  by  vote  at  the  following  meeting*    ' 

3.  That  the  officers  of  this  society  be  a  president,  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  se- 
cretary, and  librarian  ;  and  that  the  election  of  these  officers  take  place  each  yeai 
in  the  first  week  in  September. 

4.  That  the  offices  of  president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer  be  held  by  clergy- 
men ;  those  of  secretary  and  librarian  by  schoolmasters. 

5.  That  an  admission  fee  of  one  shilling  and  a  subscription  of  one  shilling  per 
quarter  be  required  from  each  member ;  the  subscription  to  be  paid  either  in  ad- 
vance at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  or  quarterly.  Any  member  whose  sub- 
scription is  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be  considered  to  have  withdrawn  from 
the  association,  but  to  be  re-eligible  on  payment  of  arrears. 

6.  That  a  library  be  formed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  the  same  to  be  sup- 
ported partly  from  the  funds  of  the  association,  if  any  portion  can  be  spared  for 
that  purpose,  partly  by  voluntary  contributions  from  members  or  friends  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

ing  be  read  by  schoolmasters  who  are  members:j:,  and  discussion  invited  upon  the 
same :  also  that  lectures  on  subjects  bearing  upon  the  purpose  of  the  association 
be  delivered  by  clergymen  or  others,  who  may  kindly  unaertake  the  task  on  the 
invitation  of  the  president :   or  that  the  time  be  occupied  in  any  other  manner 

7.  That  a  meeting  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  every  month,  at  noon,  in  the 
National  Schoolroom,t  King  s  Street,  Cambridge,  or  in  such  other  room  as  maj 
be  agreed  upon. 

8.  That  at  the  monthly  meetings,  essays  bearing  on  the  practice  of  schoolkeep- 
which  may  appear  to  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  members. 

9.  That  at  all  meetings  the  chair  be  taken  by  the  president,  or  in  his  absence 
by  a  vice-president,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  by  a  member  appointed  at  the  time; 
and  that  the  meetings  commence  and  terminate  with  a  foim  of  prayer  chosen  £rom 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 

10.  That  a  report  of  the  society's  proceedings,  and  the  treasurer's  statement  of 
accounts  be  presented  each  year  at  the  August  meeting. 

11.  That  no  alteration  of  these  rules  be  made  except  by  the  rote  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  association. 


(ntelltsenre. 


«/SAtf««W^^'«^M%*«^ 


Cambridge  Chancellor's  Medalist, *^The  2.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  2Dd  dank^ 

two  gold  medals,  value  15  gs.  each  given  24th  wrangler,  Trinity  college, 

by  H.  R.  H.,  the  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity,  to  two   commencing  bachelors   of  Eton  College. — ^The  examination  for  the 

arts,  who  having  obtained  senior  optimes  Newcastle  scholarship  (of  the  yalue  of  £50, 

at  least,  s^ow  themselves  the  greatest  pro-  to  be  held  for  three  years),  which  mi 

ficients  in  classical  learning,  were  adjudged  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  16S9i 

on  Saturday  last  to  terminated  on  Saturday  the  8th  inst,  tk 

].  Charles  Brodrick  Scott,  1st  classic,  examiners  being  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  BrowM^ 

22nd  wrangler.  Trinity  College.  late  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambrld|l^ 


*  It  has  been  determined  to  admit  as  members  schoolmasters  of  neighbouring  oounticiL 
provided  there  is  no  similar  association,  whose  place  of  meeting  is  within  ten  mikifC 
the  school,  the  master  of  which  is  a  candidate  for  election. 

t  This  room  has  been  kindly  lent  to  the  association  by  the  goyemon  of  the  oU 
BchooL 

.    X  Any  member  desiring  to  read  a  ptiptt  \>^tot%  We  vx^eVj^t&Qait  ^mtonnicate  hisii> 
tention,  and  the  subject  of  his  p«ipeT,to  X\ie^k«cxe\»n,px«^<Qk^«\A>^^\fi«eQ^ 
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Rev.  J.  F.  Mackarness,  late  fellow 
ter  College,  Oxford.  There  were 
Aodidates  than  upon  any  former 
ation,  the  number  being  fifty>one. 
(,  his  grace  was  further  pleased  to 
gold  medal  (annually)  to  the  boy 
^  second  in  his  examination  for 
olarship.  The  rank  was  as  follows : 
castle  Scholar  Coleridge,  who  gained 
wcastle  medal  last  year.  He  is  the 
:he  late  Mr.  H.  N.  Coleridge.  New^ 
Medallist  Fremantle,  eldest  son  of 

Fremantle.  The  following  were 
>orted  to  have  distinguished  them- 
1  their  examination : — Booth,  K.S. ; 
die,  K.S. ;  Broderick ;  Curtis,  K.S. ; 
}rth ;  James,  K.S. ;  Lewis ;  Parker ; 
K.S. 

'^  College. — ^The  17th  annual  meet- 
the  proprietors  of  this  institution 
d  April  14th,  in  the  new  Assembly- 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  the 
of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
i  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Marquis 
imondeley,  Lord  Radstock,  the  Rev. 
spherd,  Archdeacon  Hale,  Sir  Ben- 
Brodie,  Mr.  H.  Pownall,  Mr.  W. 
»  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf,  Principal  of 
liege.     His  grace  having  formally 
the  proceedings. 

Dean  of  Faculty  read  the  report, 
neral  cendductand  diligence  of  the 
bad  been  such  as  to  merit  the  ap- 
on  of  the  principals.  In  the  theo- 
department  there  had  been  a  con- 
le  extension,  and  a  corresponding 
I  had  been  made  in  the  medical  and 
sciences.  The  rooms  about  to  be 
in  the  new  wing  of  the  building 
ifford  the  necessary  accommodation 
.  purpose.  The  number  of  matri- 
students  was,  in  the  theological 
nent,  50 ;  in  the  department  of  ge- 
terature  and  science,  156;  in  the 
sciences,  71;  in  the  medical  de- 
nt, 13*7 ;  in  general  departments,  5 ; 
;  a  total  ot  419.  There  were  also 
nal  students  in  the  various  classes, 
ve  of  the  medical,  44 ;  and  in  the 
1  class,  41.  At  the  last  examina- 
r  bachelors  of  arts  degrees  at  Cam- 
16  out  of  21  candidates  educated 
5*8  College  were  successful.  Of  that 
r,  9  were  wranglers,  and  4  optimes. 
urth  wrangler  was  also  the  second 
i  prizeman.  At  Oxford  a  former 
'  had  become  a  fellow  of  Exeter  Col- 
kt  Addiscombe  a  pupil  had  also  ob- 
the  principal  mathematical  prize, 
port  of  the  medical  department  was 
ely  favourable:  the  college  conti- 
o  send  forth  men  into  the  world 
td  both  pFofessJonaU/  toid  moFally 
rimportaatdutie»,  Kio^a  College 


Hospital  was  still,  notwithstanding  its  li- 
mited funds,  unremitting  in  its  assistance 
to  the  sick  poor.  The  report  further  al- 
luded to  the  loss  the  institution  had  sus- 
tained by  the  lamented  deaths  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  and  of  Sir  Charles  Price,  but  con- 
gratulated the  proprietors  on  the  fact  of 
the  present  archbishop,  who  had  kindly 
undertaken  the  presidency,  being  one  who 
was  eminently  fitted  for  the  office.  The 
financial  statement  was  briefly  as  follows : 
The  gross  receipts  arising  out  of  the  various 
departments  amounted  to  £30,909  5s.  2d. ; 
the  expenditure  being  £30,467  3s.  5d. 
The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  usual  officers  of  the  college  having 
been  formally  re-appointed. 

The  Bishop  of  London  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  for 
presiding,  and  in  so  doing  observed,  that 
for  many  years  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
late  archbishop  a  similar  task  had  devolved 
upon  him.  Their  late  distinguished  visitor 
had,  from  the  very  commencement,  fos- 
tered the  college,  and  by  every  possible 
means  promoted  its  interest.  He  hailed 
the  presence  of  his  successor  in  office  as  a 
token  of  what  they  would  receive  from  his 
grace.  The  archiepiscopal  chair  which  his 
grace  filled,  was  a  position  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  superintendence  of  an  institution 
having  for  its  object  the  inculcation  of 
sound  doctrines  of  their  venerated  church. 
So  long,  he  was  sure,  as  such  was  the  ob- 
ject of  King's  College,  his  grace's  support 
might  be  relied  upon. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  seconded  the  re- 
solution, which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  return- 
ed thanks.  He  said  he  felt  much  obliged 
by  the  compliment  paid  him,  and  thought 
himself  very  fortunate  to  hear  so  favour- 
able a  report  on  the  first  occasion  of  his 
presiding ;  a  result  no  doubt  attributed  to 
the  great  care  and  attention  his  respected 
predecessor  had  exhibited  towards  tiie  in- 
stitution. The  fact  of  1 6  out  of  21  candi- 
dates having  been  successful  at  a  recent 
examination  at  one  of  our  universities, 
was  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  pre- 
paratory education  imparted  at  King's  Col- 
lege. Such  a  degree  of  success  was,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  add,  a  fact,  singular  when 
comparison  was  made  with  the  other  great 
schools  of  the  country.  There  was  one 
subject,  however,  more  prominent  in  his 
mind  than  any  bther.  He  could  not  help 
asking  why  he  should  himself  be  there,  or 
what  he  had  done  in  support  of  the  college, 
which  entitled  him  to  fill  that  place  in  its 
councils  for  so  many  years  so  worthily 
occupied  by  his  late  lamented  predecessor 
in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury. 
AU  he  could  ml^  iti  cotic\»&\OTi'«%&«^SMl 
that  dlftUns^^Yi^a  iBii  maODL^9a&K9DK^^ 
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Tine  had  left  hhn  an  example  vhich  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  imitate. 
(Hear.)  The' institution  had  been  com- 
menced,  fostered,  and  firmly  established 
by  his  predecessor,  and  it  remained  for  him 
to  see  its  blessings  distributed.  As  long 
as  health  and  strength  remained  with  him 
he  would  contribute  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power  to  its  aid  and  extension.     (Hear.) 

The  meeting  then  broke  up.  The  va- 
cancies in  the  council  caused  by  the  deaths 
of  Sir  Charles  Price  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  have  been  filled  up  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  and 
Lord  Radstock. 

London  I7ntv6r«tty.— At  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  of  this  university  held 
at  Somerset  House,  J.  S.  Lefevre,  Esq., 
the  vice-chancellor,  in  the  chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  examiners  in  the  va- 
rious departments  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed : 
— In  the  Faculty  of  Arts— Ctoiitci:  T.  B. 
Burcham,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Maikematkt 
and  Natural  Philotophy :  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Heaviside,  MA.,  Professor  in  the  East 
India  Company's  College  at  Haileybury; 
and  G.  B.  Gerrard,  Esq.,  B.A.  LogiCf  MO' 
ral,  and  Intellectual  Philesophff :  the  Rev. 
H.  Alford,  M.A.;  and  T.  B.  Burcham, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-law.  Ckemittry :  Pro- 
fessor Graham,  MA.,  F.R.S.  French :  C. 
J.  Delille,  Esq.  German:  Dr.  BiaDo- 
blotzky.  Hebrew  Text  ef  the  Old  Testa- 
mentf  the  Greek  Text  qf  the  New  Testa- 


ment, and  Scripture  Hutor^ :  the  Rev.  T. 
Stone ;  and  Rev.  W.  Drake,  M.A.  Faculty 
of  Medicine. — Practice  of  Medicine:  A. 
Tweedie,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Surgery: 
C.  H.  Hawkins,  Esq.  AnaUnmy  and  Phy- 
siology :  Professor  Sharpey,  M.D.,  FJt.8. 
Physiology  and  Comparaiioe  Anatomy :  W. 
B.  Carpenter,  MJ).,  F.R.S.  Midiwifaf 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Infants: 
K  Rigby,  Em}.,  M.D.  Materia  Medieawd 
Pharmacy:  J.  N.  Pereira,  £aq^  MJX, 
F.R.S. 


I 


Durham  Dioeemn  Trammg  SdwoLr^ 
The  institntion  was  removed  laat  Whit- 
suntide into  the  new  building  erected  finr 
its  use.  The  number  of  pupils,  at  tbat 
time  ten,  has  since  been  increased  to  six- 
teen, being  within  four  of  the  number 
which  the  building,  according  to  its  pre- 
sent arrangement,  is  ciJculated  to  accoai- 
modate.  They  are  placed  under  the  in- 
mediate  superintendence  of  a  vke-prindpil 
in  holy  orders,  resident  in  the  buildiiig. 
Twelve  pupils  have  been  adautted  since  tbe 
Isjst  report,  and  six  appointed  to  acboob 
in  various  parts  of  the  diooeie.  The  regi- 
lations  for  theadminton  of  candidates,  and 
other  particulars  rdative  to  the  institutkm, 
will  be  found  in  this  JoumaL 

The  Prince  of  »^tfi«.— The  Rev.  H.  G. 
Uddell,  B.D.,  of  Christ  Church,  and  Head 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  lum  bees 
appointed  Tutor  to  hia  Royil  Highneis  tiie 
Prince  of  Wales. 


During  the  last  month  the  following  books  have  been  received:— 

Reading  Lessons,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Flower.     l«mo.  pp.  276.     {Matters,) 

The  Teacher's  Manual  of  Method,  by  W.  Ross,    {langmem  |r  Co,) 

History  of  Rome,  for  Young  PerK>ns,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fox  (pro  Eng.  Hist.  Uby.). 

18mo.pp.  288.     {Masters.) 
Sharpe's  London  Magazine,  April.     {Hall  8f  Co.) 
Artegall :  or  Remarks  on  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  tht  State 

of  Education  in  Wales.    8vo.  pp.  62.    {Lonffman  8f  Co,) 
A  Catechism  on  the  Church.     16mo.  pp.  46.    {Batty.) 


Co  our  CoxttifoxCtttntH  antt  IBitMttii 


Persons  into  whose  hands  this  Journal  may  come,  are  requested  to  make  it  knen 
to  any  friends  who  may  be  likely  to  support  it.  Though  it  has  been  in  exialcMi 
abc^e  five  years,  it  is  comparatively  unknown.  Every  subscriber  gained  forwaxdiftf 
aim,  and  increases  our  means  of  usefulness. 

To  those  who  are  living  in  distant  places,  the  stamped  edition  is  recommeaWi 

This  will  be  sent  regularly  by  the  publisher  to  parties  remitting  6t.  6<L  for  one  jeii^ 

numbers,  in  advance.    Attention  to  this  is  requested,  because  an  account  caBBOtli 

opened  for  so  amall  a  aum. 

AdvertJaementa  for  situalioM  and  lot  iaaBtoEi,^ira\k^0DMi^%X^iKA9inlfBf% 

Jtaacly  five  ihiHii^^, 
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UPON  ARTIFICIAL  METHODS  OF  ACQUIRING  KNOWLEDGE, 
AND  OF  ASSISTING  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  MIND. 

Ai.li  art  has  its  source  in  something  spiritual ;  all  mechanism  in  life ;  and 
all  material  things  in  nature.     Nature,  in  a  manner,  contains  the  arche- 
type of  every  material  and  terrestrial  thing ;  there  being  no  work  which  it 
hiu  not  the  power  to  execute ;  for  it  is  the  measure  of  all  things  ;  there 
being  nothing  which  it  had  not]  in  itself  by  anticipation,  as  it  were  ;  the 
pattern  or  image  of  which  it  did  not,  in  a  certain  sense  contain,  neither  is 
there  size,  nor  form,  nor  shape  of  things,  that  was  not  derived  from  it. 
The  form  of  the  letters  which  compose  words  were  first  conceived  in  the 
mind,  which  is  nature,  before  ever  they  were  conveyed  to  the  paper ;  the 
patterns  of  the  silk  or  the  muslin  are  first  traced  in  the  artist's  mind  before 
they  appear  on  his  stuffs.     Thought,  the  activity  of  nature,  is  the  cause  of 
all  new  inventions,  whether  the  end  of  them  be  the  improvement   of 
our  condition,  or  the  increase  of  our  pleasures ;  and  so  they  have  their 
Bonrce  in  spirituals. 

In  fine,  every  work  of  art  is  the  imitation  of  nature  :  every  piece  of  me- 
chanism is  of  nature's  suggestion,  and  is  the  copy  of  life  ;    so  that  art  could 
never  have  been,  if  nature  had  not  been.     Nature  was  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  societies,  through  its  inclining  us  to  desire  and  to  seek  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  others ;    and  hence  of  laws  politic,  since  no 
f^^ciety  can  be  maintained  in  peace  without  laws.     Nature  also  demand- 
ing sustenance  in  order  to  preserve  and  renovate  her,  and  as  well  standing 
in  need  of  other  assistances,  she  therefore  led  to  the  arts  and  to  mechani- 
cal labours.      Thus  does  nature  produce  art.      The  wasp  was  fabricating 
paper  from  her  first  creation,  and  therefore  before  man.     While  mankind 
were  employing  a  variety  of  rude  materials,  on  which  to  carve  their  re- 
cords or  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  the  wasp  was  manu* 
facturing  the  very  article  they  stood  in  need  of,  and  that  after  a  more  per- 
fect manner  than  they  do  even  now.      Thus  is  nature  ever  beforehand 
with  art.     Man  has  learned  to  improve  upon  many  instruments  of  sound 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  ear  ;  and  from  attending  1X> 
the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  he  has  made  many  important  improvements  in 
achromatic  glasses.     The  lenses  of  the  telescope  and  humours  of  the  eye 
exactly  resemble  one  another  in  their  figure,  their  position,  and  their 
power  over  the  rays  of  light :    for  some  time  did  these  lenses,  in  rays  of 
light  passing  through  them,  produce  an  inconvenience,  till  it  came  into 
the  mind  of  a  certain  optician  to  see  how  it  was  that  the  same  inconveni- 
ence did  not  arise  when  those  rays  passed  through  the  different  humours 
of  the  eye  ;  and  here  he  learned  how  to  remedy  the  evil  in  the  telescope. 
And  Dionysius,  the  Syracusan  tyrant,  when  he  desired  to  hear  the  con- 
versation that  was  held  between  his  state  prisoners,  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  evidence  by  which  to  condemn  or  acquit  them,  had  a  cavern  made 
in  a  rock  exactly  in  the  shape  of  the  human  ear,  and  placed  his  prisoners 
in  it ;  and  classic  writers  tell  us,  that  by  means  of  tubes  communicating  to 
his  palace,  he  could  hear  every  thing  that  passed  ;   that  even  the  slightest 
movement,  or  the  faintest  sigh,  reached  the  apartment  of  the  tyrant.     It 
therefore  follows  that  art  is  inferior  to  nature,  and  far  weaker ;  for  the 
effect  is  always  weaker  than,  and  inferior  to,  its  cause ;  as  that  which  is 
produced  is  ever  esteemed  below  that  which  producer,    ^  T\a3c.\vx^\iWN% 
fyr  superior  to  art,  and  by  far  the  stronger,  ia  neceafewvV^  ^^\»^XX^^  «^^ 
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ia  every  case — is  more  complete  in  operation,  and  more  fitted  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  ends.     Moreover  nature,  being  God's  own  work,  and 
having  a  power  give  to  her  by  Him  for  effecting  ends  which  He  has  de- 
signed, must  therefore  be  superior  to  art  and  all  mechanism,  which  are  the 
works  of  man.     Hence  ifi  every  department  of  nature  this  great  truth 
strikes  upon  us.     We  find  that  nature  can  in  the  smallest  portion  of  time 
destroy  a  work  of  art  that  cost  years  to  execute,  and  on  which  the  labours 
and  energies  of  thousands  of  men  were  expended.     The  avalanche,  the 
earthquake,  or  the  volcanic  eruption,  can  to-day  spread  the  silence  of  the 
grave,  where  yesterday  the  murmur  of  human  voices,  and  the  sounds  of 
merriment  arose;   can,  in  one  moment,  convert  the  spots  where   stood 
fruitful  plains  and  pleasant  cities,  which  took  centuries  to  bring  to  the 
perfection  they  may  have  arrived  at,  into  wildernesses  and  deserts.     The 
fortifications  raised  by  art  to  keep  down  a  populace  or  keep  out  a  foreign 
foe,  however  well  constructed  for  the  end,  may  prove  ineffectual,  as  expe- 
rience shows  us  they  often  have.     The  army  established  to  overawe  a  peo- 
ple, or  to  fight  a  foreign  enemy,  however  admirable  the  art  with  which  it 
is  maintained  and  disciplined,  and  trained  to  obedience,  may  not  serve  the 
end ;  for  if  the  nature  of  those  who  compose  it  prompt  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  join  those  whom  they  are  to  fight  against — where  is  the 
power  of  art  ?    And  all  institutions  whatever,  which  are  founded  upon  art, 
and  are  kept  up  solely  by  artificial  means,  however  they  may  do  for  a  time, 
must  sooner  or  later  fall  to  the  ground.     So  also  will  he  who  builds  his 
authority  and  power  on  them,  and  places  his  safety  and  security  in  them, 
one  day  or  other  experience,  to  his  cost,  their  inadequacy,  as  all  history 
testifies;  thus  teaching  us,  that  in  proportion  as  the  aid  of  nature  is 
sought,  and   that  every  system,  and  every  institution,  have  more  of  the 
principles  of  nature  in  them,  so  much  the  more  secure,  durable,  and  effec- 
tive they  will  be.     Now  sometimes  the  works  of  art  are  swept  away,  so 
that  no  vestige  remains  of  them;  sometmies  they  stand,  but  without  serv- 
ing the  end  they  were  designed  for,  and  without  any  use  whatever ;  in 
both  cases  to  convince  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  inability  of  art  to  con- 
tend with,  and  resist  nature. 

Besides  nature  being  after  this  manner  superior  to  art, — besides  nature 
containing,  in  a  certain  sense,  all  things,  causing  all  things,  and  so  being 
the  master  of  art,  she  has  a  life,  a  vital  energy  that  art  has  not ;  and 
though  she  know  not  what  she  does,  she  possesses  a  certain  generatife 
power,  of  which  art  is  destitute.  She  has,  too,  a  renovating  power :  at 
each  new  exertion  she  gives  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  herself;  while  art  and  f^ 
all  mechanism,  possessing  no  life,  and  no  proper  renovating  power,  are 
unable,  like  nature,  to  renew  their  own  vigour,  and  to  preserve  the  fotct 
with  which  they  first  came,  and  do  often,  and  are  ever  disposed,  at  e?ei7 
new  effort,  to  grow  weaker  and  less  effective.  It  must  therefore  Ilece^ 
sarily  follow  that  in  working  nature,  in  carrying  out  any  of  her  plans,  in 
developing  any  of  her  principles,  or  effecting  any  of  her  ends,  her  own 
native  energy  and  power  is  ever  sufficient,  and  can  bring  them  about  with- 
out the  aid  of  so  much  art  or  blind  force,  or  of  any  mechanical  methods.  So 
as  regards  the  intellectual  part,  nature  alone,  without  art  and  mechanioil 
methods,  is  capable  of  enabling  man  to  reach  that  compass  of  knowledge» 
to  attain  to  that  comprehension  of  things,  to  execute  those  works,  to  mUt 
those  discoveries,  and  to  bring  forth  and  complete  those  inventions  for 
which  he  was  designed.  To  apply  force  or  art  to  her,  is  to  destroy  her 
vigour  and  her  active  power ;  ao  that  li  c^^ei  «k^i<^  i«\l  Ik^xe  in  fulfilling  what 
we  expect  of  her,  it  ia  either  becauae  ahehvA  tio\.\^^^u^^s{^^^^ec^\k£c\^^ 
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.impediinents  have  been  put  in  her  way,  or  the  idea  we  have  formed  of  her 
capabilities  and  ends,  exceed  reason,  or  what  in  the  present  condition  of 
things  she  can  do,  and  is  intended  to  effect  in  this  state  of  existence ;  and 
no  art  can  make  her  effect  and  do  more  than  is  intended,  or  make  her  ad- 
vance at  a  more  rapid  pace,  if  her  own  powers  will  not.     So  that,  when 
new  methods  and  systems  of  imparting  knowledge,  or  of  better  develop- 
ing our  intellectual  powers  are  proposed, — when  one  sets  forth  a  system 
by  means  of  which  that  that  has  hitherto  taken  years  to  acquire,  shall 
be  learned  in  a  few  months,  or  another  has  found  out  a  method  of  learning 
a  language  without  difficulty  in  a  few  lessons,  we  may  be  pretty  certain, 
especially  in  the  case  of  purely  mechanical  methods,  that  they  will  leave 
those  who  employ  them,  after  all  their  efforts,  just  where  they  found  them. 
They  will  not,  in  truth,  advance  our  nature  one  step.     Not  that  we  are 
to  contemn  the  endeavours  to  invent  such  systems,  or  wish  to  check  them, 
because  they  are  in  truth  the  effort  of  human  nature  to  supply  a  want  it  is 
sensible  of,  to  regain  that  perfection  it  has  lQ3t.     In  fine,  they  are  evi- 
dences of  that  which  comes  before  us  every  day  of  our  lives,  which  is 
within  us,  without  us,  and  around  us,  which  no  effort  can  rid  us  of,  which 
the  most  splendid  successes  cannot  annihilate,  which  abundance  cannot 
silence,  which  the  consummation  of  every  wish  and  the  supply  of  every 
want  cannot  remove,  which  adheres  to  us  as  closely  as  the  limpet  shell-fish 
adheres  to  the  rock  on  the  sea  shore,  or  the  remora  to  the  sailing  vessel, 
which  haunts  us  a  phantom  in  health  as  in  sickness  ;  in  riches  as  in  poverty ; 
in  youth  as  in  old  age ;    in  the  fulness  of  knowledge  as  in  the  scantiness  of 
ignorance  ;  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  restlessness,  the  stimulus  to  all 
exertion  and  the  end  of  all  our  hopes ;    which  clings  to  the  mariner  as  he 
guides  his  bark  over  the  sea  towards  the  port  where  all  his  hopes  rest,  and 
his  treasure  lies,  no  less  than  when  he  leaves  it  to  trust  himself  to  the  un- 
<;erlain  sea,  to  seek  his  fortune  again  in  foreign  lands  ;  as  when  his  vessel 
rides  securely  on  the  calm  waters  wafted  by  gentle  breezes,  no  less  than 
when  raging  billows  and  stormy  winds  threaten  its  destruction,  no  less 
than  when  it  splits  on  the  rock  or  founders  on  the  sand, — a  sense  mankind 
have  of  a  perfection  they  once  possessed,  and  the  effort  human  nature 
makes  to  recover  it.     So  that  such  inventions,  though  various  and  innu- 
merable, though  differing  from  each  other  materially,  have  a  common  rela- 
tion :  they  owe  their  origin  to  one  and  the  same  cause,  and  tend  to  one 
and  the  same  end.     They  are  false,  comparatively  useless,  imperfect  in 
operation,  and  inadequate  to  the  end,  yet  not  to  be  checked ;  for  it  is  by 
that  feeling  and  desire  which  gave  birth  to  them,  that  we  shall  finally 
attain  to  what  we  feel  to  want.     It  may  be  that  while  groping  in  dark- 
ness, a  clue  may  be  found,  a  light  may  burst  in ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  to  what  they  may  lead.    For  it  is  often  the  case  with  human  projects, 
Trhich  contain  in  them  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  something  better, 
in  other  words,  for  perfection,  that  though  they  themselves  prove  useless, 
'when  they  fall  to  the  ground,  often  does  the  true  thing  arise. 

While  each  one  of  these  inventions  is  struggling  for  popularity ;  while 
some  are  endeavouring  to  engross  attention  by  destroying  the  reputation 
of  all  others,  seeking  to  build  their  fame  and  fortune  on  the  ruin  of  the 
rest,  they  all,  without  exception,  receive  their  origin  from  the  same  cause ; 
while  one  owes  its  greater  success,  and  longer  possession  of  the  public  fa- 
Tour,  to  the  superior  patronage  under  which  it  came  forth,  and  a  second 
to  its  real  or  apparent  superiority  as  a  system,  and  a  third,  to  the  greater 
iiterary  xtpnte  of  its  author,  they  none  enjoy,  after  all|  much  more  than 
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an  ephemeral  existence  ;  and  each  new  system,  as  it  comes  on  the  stagey 
sooner  or  later  falls  to  the  ground,  for  another  to  rise  in  its  place  ;  whick 
all  shows  that  the  thing  aimed  at  is  not  yet  attained.  Nor  should  it  be 
thought,  that  by  any  means  the  greatest  objection  to  them  lies  in  the 
grand  promises  they  hold  out  of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  that  in  a  few 
months  which  ordinarily  takes  years  to  acquire ;  for  though  they  disappoint 
in  this,  and  fruitlessly  raise  the  hopes  of  those  who  believe  in  them,  they 
contain  a  truth  ;  they  are  a  movement  towards  an  end  not  yet  attained; 
they  in  this  foreshow  what  will  be  ;  they  inadvertently  and  unknowingly 
even  to  their  inventors,  start  out  an  idea,  which  shall  lead,  by  other  ways, 
to  the  great  things  they  promise.  For  the  experience  of  ages  proves,  that 
human  efforts  and  projects  do  often  in  the  end  produce  what  they  who 
commenced  them  never  thought  of,  and  startle  such  to  think  of  the  issue 
they  have  been  driving  towards ;  and  proves  as  well,  that  to  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind  no  human  power  can  set  limits ;  that  no  created  being 
can  ascertain  the  point  ab  which  it  will  stop,  and  say,  "  hitherto  shalt  thoa 
go,  and  no  farther."  For  there  is  nothing  against  the  fact  that  that  com- 
pass of  knowledge  which  now  costs  us  years  to  possess,  may  not  be  grasped 
some  future  day  in  a  few  months ;  and  if  in  a  few  months,  there  is  nothing* 
to  obstruct  a  further  advance,  and  say,  in  a  few  weeks  or  days,  nay,  even 
in  a  few  hours.  All  that  we  can  say  against  it  is,  that  we  do  not  gra^ 
80  much  now,  and  we  do  not  comprehend  how  we  ever  can.  And  let  it  he 
observed,  that  if  by  mechanical  power  a  distance  of  ten  miles  is  passed 
over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  formerly  never  could  be  gone  over  in  less 
than  an  hour,  why  should  there  not  be  a  power  in  nature,  which,  is  so  mncb 
above  art,  to  grasp,  in  the  smallest  portion  of  time,  a  compass  of  knowledge 
that  now  takes  years  to  arrive  at  ?  To  deny  this,  is  to  assert  that  art  or  me* 
chanism  can  effect  more  than  life  ;  and  in  this  I  go  upon  the  suppositioa 
that,  whatever  the  mind  of  man  conceives  is  possible,  and  is  alwaya  more 
likely  to  come  to  pass  than  not.  Contradictions  his  mind  cannot  conceive^ 
therefore  they  are  not  possible,  and  cannot  ever  have  a  being.  He  cannot 
conceive  how  the  place  which  a  body  occupies  can  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  filled  with  it  and  yet  be  vacant,  because  it  is  contradictious.  Bat 
whatever  things  are  conceived,  however  great  and  marvellous,  however 
beyond  what  is  seen,  or  known,  or  experienced,  though  they  shall  be 
so  great  an  advance  beyond  what  is  now,  as  to  excite  the  derision  of  the 
mass  of  persons,  have  ever  a  possibility,  and  even  a  probability,  of  existiog 
some  day.  The  conception  of  such  things  can  only  be  derided  by  those 
who  have  never  been  used  to  reflection ;  never  been  in  the  habit  of  exsp 
mining  their  own  minds ;  who  know  not  the  capabilities  and  vast  resources 
of  the  human  intellect.  ITiere  are  riches  in  nature  now  concealed ;  poweit 
in  nature  not  now  in  action,  but  to  be  brought  forth  in  due  season ;  and  it 
is  yet  to  be  proved,  whether  what  the  mind  conceives,  however  marvellous  or 
extravagant,  as  some  would  think,  has  not  therefore  necessarily  an  exist* 
ence,  or  will  have.  It  seems  an  absurdity  for  a  mind  to  frame  ideas  of 
things,  and  yet  those  ideas  never  to  have  a  reality,  and  not  to  be  possible 
they  should  have ;  as  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  have  formed  tJie  eye^ 
and  yet  for  there  to  be  no  objects  for  it  to  rest  on,  and  no  sensible  form  c£ 
things  adapted  to  its  perception :  so  that  it  may  be  concluded,  and  that 
most  reasonably,  that  whatever  those  mechanical  artificial  systems  pro- 
mise,— however  marvellous  or  extravagant,  as  they  would  be  called  by 
those  who  do  langh  at  everything  tVva.t\^  far  beyond  the  standard  of  things 
^w  attained, — and  however  compleleVj:  \\i^y  mv^  i«^>  «bA\»  ^^^otm^Xa 
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the  ridicule  of  the  world  for  not  fulfilling  what  they  promised,  they  are  the 
jreceptacles  of  truths,  the  forerunners  of  what  will  be,  the  harbingers  of 
fioming  things. 

Now  it  must  be  evident  from  all  this,  that  where  the  plan  of  education 
adopted  is  such  as  allows  nature  the  full  power  of  working,  co-operates 
.frith  her,  all  artificial,  mechanical  methods  for  aiding  the  mind  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers,  and  assisting  it  in  the  acquirement  and  retention  of 
Jcnowledge,  will  be  rejected.     Such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Mr.  Grey,  to 
be  formed  in  his  Memoria  Technica ;  such  as  employing  the  squares  in 
•the  paper  of  a  room,  distinguished  from  each  other  either  by  the  differ* 
ence  of  their  colour  or  pattern,  to  bring  to  the  mind  the  order  in  which  the 
different  kings  of  England  come, — associating  William  the  Conqueror  with 
the  first  square,  William  Kufus  with  the  second,  and  so  on,  and  fixing  the 
attention  on  the  squares,  when  repeating  the  names  of  the  kings,  in  such  a 
aanBer,  that  the  instant  the  eye  glances  on  them  their  order  of  succession 
can  be  told  without  hesitation ;  and  all  methods  whatever,  of  associating 
sensible  objects  with  our  ideas,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  us  in  the  exer- 
else  of  our  powers,  and  in  the  display  of  our  knowledge,  will  be  rejected. 
The  objections  to  the  employment  of  such  methods  are  many.    In  the  first 
place,  they  cramp  nature  ;  they  prevent  the  memory  being  exercised  in  its 
natural  way,  and  therefore  tend  to  impair  that  faculty ;  and  they  hinder 
the  free  play  of  other  powers  of  the  mind  :   now  I  have  observed  that  na- 
ture should  be  the  principal  actor.    Secondly,  many  of  these  methods  give 
the  power  of  remembering,  and  render  assistance  to  the  mind,  only  under 
certain  circumstances ;  as  when  sensible  objects  are  associated  with  our 
ideas,  or  with  facts  in  history,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  in  or- 
der to  aid  the  memory :  the  end  is  only  served  when  the  objects  are  pre- 
isent.     The  association  of  the  square  pattern  of  the  paper  of  a  room  with 
the  different  kings  of  England,  I  mentioned  just  now,  which  was  the  con- 
trivance of  some  young  ladies  I  heard  of,  would  be  of  -service  to  an  in- 
dividual only  while  he  was  in  the  room  that  had  that  particular  paper. 
Those  young  ladies,  though  they  could  repeat  the  order  in  which  the  kings 
eome,  without  one  mistake,  when  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  paper,  remem- 
bered it  but  very  imperfectly  when  they  were  in  any  room  that  had  not 
sach  a  paper.     Now  the  great  object  is  to  remember  at  all  times  ;  to  have 
the  powers  ready  for  action  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  places ; 
therefore,  that  method  must  at  best  be  a  very  imperfect  one,  wliich  serves 
the  purpose  only   under  certain  circumstances,  and  in   certain   places. 
Thirdly,  they  destroy  all  confidence  in  our  own  powers,  and  place  the  mind 
in  a  state  of  dependence ;  by  reason  of  this,  the  perfect  development  of 
ttiany  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  is  hindered,  and  some  of  them  rendered 
Useless.     We  know  that  in  all  cases  a  state  of  entire  dependence  prevents 
the  free  play  of  an  individual's  powers,  does  not  allow  him  to  appear  as  he 
really  is, — to  act  in  his  natural  character.     The  person  who  has  always 
«ome  one  to  resort  to  for  advice  in  all  doubtful  cases,  for  help  in  every  diffi- 
culty, and  for  guidance  to  the  right  course  of  action,  is  seldom  fitted  to  de- 
cide for  himself,  and  to  exert  those  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  necessary 
for  it.     They  therefore  lie  dormant,  and  so  long  as  he  has  an  able  coun- 
sellor always  at  hand,  he  goes  on  well;  the  momtnt  he  is  deprived  of  him, 
he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  act ;  everything  goes  wrong  with  him.  Very 
similar  to  this  is  the  condition  of  the  person  whose  memory  is  assisted  by 
those  mechanical  methods.     Fourthly,  they  are  likely  to  produce  incon- 
vauences  through  the  eimple  association  formed  betNveeu  ^ti^i^A<&  Oc^\^^V& 
mdsubjecta  of  human  learning.    Mistakes  are  ^e\j  \a%x\&^» — i^^n^* 
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tions  may  be  given  through  them ;  and  we  are  not  always  aware  of  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  mischief  produced  by  improper  or   unnatural  associations'. 
Fifthly,  the  process  is  so  purely  mechanical,  that  no  intellectuality  arises 
from  it.     It  prevents  the  mind  taking  that  polish  which  superior  know- 
ledge, properly  acquired »  always  leaves  on  it,  and  which  remains  eveil 
though  that  knowledge  should  be  all  lost ;  it  leads  to  no  truths  ;  it  affords  . 
DO  materials  for  the  mind  to  work  on  ;  it  opens  no  wide  field  in  which  the 
mind  may  extend  its  view,  enlarge  its  capacity,  and  improve  its  acquiunt- 
ance  with  things.     The  pursuit  of  many|of  those  methods  hinders  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  by  consuming  a  great  deal  of  that  time  which  might 
have  been  spent  in  enriching  it  with  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge.     I  al- 
lude here  more  particularly  to  such  methods  as  that  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  hid 
Memoria  Technica,  which  requires  you  to  get  by  heart  a  number  of  verses 
containing  historical,  chronological,  and  geographical  knowledge,  in  order 
to  have  those  several  kinds  of  knowledge  always  at  hand.   Taking  all  these 
things  into  consideratioi),  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  all  methods  of 
this  description  are  most  unfit  for  general  use  ;  most  unfit  for  young  peo- 
ple whose  minds  are  being  trained  and  cultivated.     For  early  life  being 
the  period  in  which  nature  shows  herself  most,  and  not  being  the  nchecked 
and  cramped  by  art,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances,  she  needs  no  foreign 
assistance,  but  is  fully  capable  of  herself  to  serve  all  purposes,  provided 
she  is  carefully  directed,  and  is  allowed  free  and  full  play.      But  if  the 
young  are  brought  up  to  use  these  mechanical  methods,  nature  is  cramp- 
ed and  suppressed,  and  never  properly  acts  afterwards.     To  allow  the 
young  the  use  of  them  as  an  assistance  to  their  memory,  is  like  giving  them 
crutches   to  aid  them   in   walking,  when  they  have  no  bodily  defects, 
and   are  strong  and  'ingorous;    or  like  giving  them  glasses  to  see  with 
when  their  sight  is  in  its  perfect  state.     If  these  methods  may  ever  be 
employed,  and  can  ever  be  of  any  service,  it  is  only  in  such   cases  as 
these ;  as  when  the  memory  is  really  defective,  or  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  a  peculiar  kind.     Here  such  methods  may  supply  what  is  wanting. 
Also,  when,  by  a  long  attention  to  a  multiplicity  of  things,  to  matters  of 
business,  to  a  variety  of  studies,  the  memory  fails  greatly  in  some  points, 
80  much  so,  that  it  becomes  a  serious  inconvenience,  then,  when  all  en- 
deavours prove  ineffectual  to  restore  it,  these  methods  may,  perhaps,  be 
resorted  to,  just  as  a  man  takes  to  crutches  as  a  last  resource,  when  his 
natural  powers  fail  him.     Also,  in  case  of  a  person,  who,  in  giving  public 
lectures,  or  performing  any  public  duties,  which  require  him  to  have  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  knowledge  always  ready  to  be  brought  forth  at  a  moment's 
notice,  finds  his  memory  will  not  retain  it  all  perfectly  :  but  here  they  should 
be  employed  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  do  without  them.  In  such  case», 
so  much  inconvenience  cannot  arise  from  making  use  of  these  methods; 
for,  in  the  two  last,  the  mind  is  already  formed,  the  education  is  com- 
pleted, and  habits  of  study  that  are  fitted  for  enlarging,  elevating,  and 
highly  cultivating  the  mind,  have  long  ago  been  acquired.     There  is  one 
other  case  in  which  it  may  seem  such  methods  must  continue  to  be  used ; 
that  is,  where  individuals  have  employed  them  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  education.     By  this  the  mind  becomes  unable  to  retain  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  without  these  aids :    in  the  same  way  as  a  person  must  con- 
tinue to  use  eye-glasses,  whose  sight  is  almost  ruined  by  having  constantly 
used  them  when  nature  stood  in  need  of  no  such  helps. 
But  even  in  all  these  instances,  I  am  not  at  sH  sure,  but  that  nature  is 
by  far  the  most  efiicient  helper — that,  m  tVve  ^oT%t  taat^,\)cie\i»x.\«^\^^«\ 
of  the  mind,  if  allowed  free  play,  Vil  »etve  t\ie  ^\«^o«fc  \i«8X  VcLVJafc  ^^A^ 
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bot  mechanical  methods  are  so  much  resorted  to  in  education,  that  the 
mental  powers  lose  their  force  and  energy ;  and  hence  nature  can  work 
but  feebly,  and  thus  it  comes  that  the  aid  of  art  is  sought.  And  where 
there  are  deficiencies  in  the  intellect,  I  think  that  to  depend  upon  nature 
solely,  and  to  take  means  to  draw  her  out  and  strengthen  her,  will  prove 
more  effective  than  any  artificial  methods.  To  say  that  such  methods  are 
more  effective  than  the  exertion  of  the  mind's  own  power,  is  virtually  to 
teach  that  mechanism  is  superior  to  life ;  art  to  be  above  nature,  and  that 
the  works  of  man  outdo  those  of  his  Maker  :  that  they  are  better  fitted  to 
encounter  difficulties,  and  to  accomplish  ends.  I  think  association  is  a 
very  useful  thing  in  acquiring  knowledge.  I  think  it  is  the  most  proper 
way ;  but  then  it  should  not  be  artificial  associations,  but  natural  ones. 
And  there  are,  no  doubt,  natural  associations  yet  to  be  found  out ;  some 
circumstances  that  will  one  day  or  other  be  known,  that  will  give  a  clue  to 
knowledge ;  and  aid  in  remembering  at  once,  and  in  retaining  what  we 
acquire,  and  having  it  always  ready. 

It  would,  I  am  sure,  surprise  those  who  are  accustomed  to  receive  what 
comes  to  their  hands,  and  to  fall  into  things  they  find  established,  without 
examining  them,  and  to  think  them  right  because  they  are  established,  and 
have  been  long  established,  if  they  knew  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 
use  of  those  mechanical  methods,  and  of  all  artificial  ways  of  gaining 
knowledge,  injures  the  mind,  tends  to  form  erroneous  opinions,  and  has  a 
bad  influence  on  matters  that  appear  to  have  no  connection  with  them.  To 
name  but  two  ways  in  which  evil  arises  from  them  :  —  they  keep  the  mind 
down  too  much  to  the  consideration  of  material  things,  and  dispose  it  to 
form  materializing  theories,  and  hence,  by  a  natural  consequence,  prevent 
it  from  rising  to  spiritual  things.  And  so  it  comes  that  better  educated 
persons,  who  have  been  used  to  acquire  much  of  their  learning  by  those 
methods,  or  by  any  artificial  plans  whatever,  do  resist  the  belief  in  the 
reality  of  apparitions,  do  laugh  at  every  thing,  and  reject  every  thing  that 
is  marvellous,  mysterious,  and  supernatural.  So  that  through  this  the 
doctrine  of  spirits,  the  belief  in  their  being  possible  and  probable  to  become 
visible  to  us,  which  is  as  proper  for  youth  to  be  instructed  in  as  any  other 
doctrine  is,  which  was  intended  to  sweeten  our  nature,  which  gives  birth 
to  feelings  of  the  most  delightful,  exhilarating,  and  invigorating  kind,^ 
which  was  designed  to  lead  us  by  a  gradual  ascent  up  to  the  great  Spirit 
of  all,  designed  to  form  the  links  that  shall  connect  us  with  Him,  is  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  fear,  and  employed  by  the  nurse,  or  the  un- 
natural guardian  to  force  and  frighten  innocent  children  into  obedience; 
and  that  which  was  intended  to  elevate  our  nature,  is  made  the  means  of 
binding  it  down,  and  crushing  it,  and  of  fixing  a  terror  in  it,  of  which  all 
the  reasoning  in  after  years  does  rarely  rid  the  individual.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  though  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  that  to  tell  a 
child  there  are  no  such  things  as  spirits,  is  not  the  way  to  remove  that 
terror  ;  it  is  but  to  eradicate  one  false  notion  by  means  of  instilling  ano- 
ther :  for  that  invisible  beings  have  become  visible  to  men,  cannot  with 
any  show  of  reason  be  denied.  And,  therefore,  they  who  use  such  means 
of  cure  are  only  likely  to  make  the  matter  so  much  the  worse.  The  mind 
is  in  no  other  way  to  be  recovered,  but  by  putting  a  new  view  on  the 
matter,  and  throwing  the  thoughts  into  another  channel.  And  as  a  far- 
ther proof  of  the  injury  those  mechanical  systems  do,  I  allege  this  in- 
stance— that  the  poorer  classes  who  have  not  been  trained  under  them, 
who  have  received  do  education  at  all,  do  generaWy  be\\e\em  «^^«fv\KRfw^» 
Aad  have  a  Btrong  love  for  the  marvellous,  for  the  TiiyibX.wViws,  ^sA.  >0^^ 
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supernatural ;  thus  fihowing  in  characters  not  to  be  mistaken*  that  their 
lowly  condition  in  this  world  has  not  destroyed  the  excellency  and  dignitjr 
of  their  nature;  and  thus  forming  a  powerful  reproof  to  us,  their  superion 
in  station  and  worldly  goods,  who  with  all  our  anxiety  to  obtain  a  good 
education,  after  all  our  exertion  to  obtain  first  rate  masters  in  all  tiie 
branches  of  learning  and  science,  do  in  the  end  but  very  little  more  than 
to  crush  our  nature,  to  render  it  dwarfish,  and  bind  it  down  to  material 
things ;  and  while  valuing  ourselves  upon  our  superior  education,  and  oar 
greater  information,  and  designating  our  poorer  brethren,  most  impro- 
perly, by  the  titles  of  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant,  do  often  show  oursehrei 
far  less  enlightened  than  they ;  and  often  do  those  words  of  our  Lord  to 
John  press  upon  us — **  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  For  tbeir 
minds  are  often  more  fitted  than  those  of  the  rich  to  comprehend  and  graip 
its  sublime  truths,  their  natural  powers  not  being  suppressed,  and  the 
gospel,  being  an  appeal  to  the  nature  of  man,  being  designed  to  develope 
that  nature  more  fully  and  perfectly  when  it  is  preached  to  the  poor,  they 
€nd  a  sympathy  with  it — they  discover  something  in  it  which  exactly  fits 
to  what  they  feel  within  themselves.  And  indeed  the  mind  of  the  work- 
ing man  is  often  better  adapted  to  comprehend  truths,  and  arrive  at  true 
wisdom,  to  receive  the  spirit  of  learning,  than  the  modern  educated  young 
lady,  who  has  devoted  her  days  to  study,  and  whose  education  has  cost  a 
fortune.  And  why  is  all  this  ? — simply,  I  answer,  because  their  minds  are 
not  confined  to  forms,  and  fashions  and  systems,  not  been  used  to  those 
artificial  mechanical  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge,  which  the  minds  of 
the  rich  have,  but  left  quite  free  ;  and  also  because  they  are  often  so  much 
-among  the  works  of  nature,  and  that  under  such  circumstances,  that  their 
minds  are  enlarged  and  expanded  ;  for  much  acquaintance  with  nature  hu 
this  effect :  so  that  the  Httle  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  insight  into 
things  they  do  obtain,  is  got  by  the  natural  force  of  their  intellect. 
To  this  it  is  partly  owing  that  they  readily  take  in  the  belief  in  apparitions, 
in  the  marvellous  and  the  supernatural.  And  what  is  here  asserted  is  well 
proved  too  by  these  facts — that  so  many  men  of  the  lower  classes,  withoat 
education,  do,  by  dint  of  the  natural  force  of  their  minds,  make  important 
discoveries,  and  are  the  authors  of  valuable  inventions,  are  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  arts  and  sciences,  do  rise  from  the  very  lowest  stations  to 
better,  and  even  high  ones,  solely  through  their  talents.  Thus  showing 
that  if  those  mechanical  systems  do  not  injure  the  mind  and  obstruct  the 
free  exercise  of  its  powers,  at  least  the  mind  can  do  as  well  without  them. 
And  again,  they  who  have  been  eminently  distinguished  for  their  learning, 
their  genius,  and  wisdom,  have  generally  believed  in  apparitions ;  certainly 
fiuch  persons  never  think  of  rejecting  and  deriding  the  belief  in  them ;  bat 
suspend  their  judgment,  and  like  Mary,  who,  when  her  young  son,  Jesas^ 
told  her  things  contrary  to  all  her  experience,  and  above  her  comprehen- 
sion, did  not  therefore  reject  them,  but  pondered  over  them ;  for  it  is  said, 
"  she  kept  all  those  sayings  in  her  heart."  Indeed,  I  do  not  remember 
reading  the  opinion  of  any  writer  of  first  rate  genius  upon  the  subject  of 
apparitions  who  did  not  believe  in  them ;  I  mean  of  such  writers  whose 
wisdom  comes  from  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  heads.  Now  such  indivi- 
duals never  acquire  knowledge  by  any  mechanical  methods. 

Further,  no  one  is,  in  reality,  so  well  fitted  to  take  part  in  active  life, 

to  rule  mankind,  and  to  direct  the  course  of  worldly  affairs,  as  the  man 

of  true  learning  and  genius,  and  even  the-^^oet;  but  why  the  contrary  of 

this  has  been  so  often  experienced  ift,\)ec^\i^e  «J^.  )i)ti\\v^\\^.^5jEa^^vs^^-*^ 

conducted  upon  such  rnPoVWiftftX  nAtma,  Mid  tifckfe  yj^cai'vMft^>aStfsa^\  ^^m^ 
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wl&o  imbibe  the  spirit  of  learning  can  never  bend  their  minds  to  dry  forms 
snd  confining  systems :  they  seek  after  liberty :  for  true  learning  gives  a 
freedom  and  elevation  to  the  soul,  and  teaches  us  to  reject  all  mechanism 
and  all  art.  It  is  the  literary  person  who  really  understands  the  nature  of 
man,  who  best  knows  how  he  should  be  trained  and  governed  ;  it  is  he  who 
lims  the  clearest  insight  into  things  and  takes  the  widest  view  of  them  :  for 
Ilia  mind  rises  above  art  up  to  nature.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  he  is 
unfitted  that  he  has  not  hitherto  appeared  much  in  active  life ;  but  because 
the  state  of  things  is  not  suited  to  his  mind  and  feelings ;  the  fault,  there* 
lore,  lies  not  in  him,  but  in  the  present  system  of  things.  And  hence  the 
fewer  mechanical  methods  there  are,  and  the  less  of  art  there  is  in  every 
thing,  the  more  fitted  will  persons  of  learning  and  genius  be  found  to* 
take  part  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Now,  it  is  the  use  of  these  mechanical 
methods  in  education  that  tend,  in  a  great  measure,  to  give  rise  to  such 
false  opinions  of  literary  persons. 

Though  all  those  mechanical  methods  may,  I  think,  be  justly  disap- 
proved  of,  and  generally  rejected,  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  they  have  any 
merit ;  for  many  of  them  are  very  ingenious  and  do  great  'credit  to  their 
inventors.  The  Memoria  Technica,  for  instance,  is  certainly  an  ingenious 
system  ;  but  it  is  not  because  a  system  is  ingenious,  that  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  useful,  and  fitted  for  the  end  for  which  it  was  invented.  The 
most  regular  and  correct  way  of  retaining  knowledge,  so  that  it  may  be 
always  ready  to  be  brought  forth  at  a  moment's  notice,  is  by  bearing  in 
mind,  or  better,  by  the  mind  getting  firm  hold  of  the  natural  order  which 
exists  in  the  facts,  events,  and  circumstances  to  be  remembered,  and  by 
those  associations,  which  may  be  naturally  formed  between  them;  and 
through  this  to  be  able  to  call  to  mind  in  an  instant  any  particular  fact,  event» 
and  circumstance.  This  natural  order,  and  these  associations  are  to  be 
keptjn  mind,  not  by  the  mere  power  of  memory,  but  by  the  exertion  of 
the  higher  powers  of  the  mind ;  through  the  process  of  reasoning,  it  may  be» 
If  the  knowledge  concern  nature,  then,  some  natural  order  that  is  found  in 
nature  must  be  impressed  on  the  mind ;  if  it  concern  the  government 
or  ways  of  God,  then  the  order  He  observes  in  them.  This  that  follows 
will  explain  the  method  I  am  recommending: — To  remember  who  the 
successors  of  Henry  I  were,  and  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  him  ;  that, 
not  his  daughter  Maud,  but  his  nephew  Stephen,  came  to  the  throne  after 
his  death,  that  his  grandson  Henry  II  came  next ;  by  knowing  of  the  con- 
tention there  was  between  Maud  and  Stephen  for  the  crown,  and  how  the 
matter  was  settled  between  them.  To  remember  that  the  three  sons  of 
Henry  II  of  France  reigned  after  him  in  succession,  by  having  well  fixed 
in  the  mind  the  striking  circumstance  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  wife  of 
Henry,  being  that  monster  of  deceit,  and  surpassing  Machiavelli  himself 
in  political  craft ;  to  remember,  from  the  influence  and  power  she  had  over 
these  sons,  and  her  persevering  efforts  to  bring  them  up  in  all  the  arts  of 
dissimulatiou,  what  the  particular  characters  of  two  of  the  sons,  Charles  IX,. 
and  Henry  III  were;  and  then  again,  what  the  state  of  France  was  in 
their  times,' — that  it  was  sunk  in  wickedness,  and  distracted  by  civil  con- 
tentions. To  remember  that  the  Court  of  France  was  divided  into  four 
parties  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  II's  reign,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prominent  circumstances,  either  in  the  character  or  conduct  of  those  who 
were  the  leaders  of  the  parties ;  as  for  instance,  the  extraordinary  bigotry 
and  cruelty  of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
&r»t  party ;  bis  rigid  observance  of  forms  of  religion,  ^\v\\^  ^n\w^  q.x^«% 
m  the  mast  brutal  mmikner  for  putting  to  death  tho%e  ^\io  -^'ci^  YQ.x€ts<€^- 
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]ion  against  the  king ;  and  the  same  of  the  leaders  of  the  other  pa)rties. 
From  a  knowledge  of  those  parties  thus  retained,  to  remember  the  long 
series  of  wars  that  distracted  France  for  about  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
century,  which  wars  were  caused  by  the  jealousies  of  those  parties,  their 
struggles  for  power,  and  their  efforts  to  enrich  themselves.     To  remember 
from  knowing  the  establishment  of  the  Salic  law  in  France,'  and  the  cause 
of  its  establishment,  who  were  the  successors  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and 
from  knowing  them,  to  remember  many  of  the  circumstances  that  occurred 
in  their  times.     For  instance,  that  Louis,  surnamed  Hutin,  Philip  the 
Fair's  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  his  father,  and  had  but  one  son  who  died  an 
infant ;  thiat  the  second  son  of  Philip,  called  Philip  the  Long,  next  reigned, 
who  left  daughters,  but  no  son ;  to  remember  that  the  Salic  law  was  es- 
tablished by  him,  through  knowing  that  his  daughters  were  not  allowed 
to  reign,  and  that  therefore  Charles  IV  or  the  Fair,  third  son  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  succeeded  to  his  brothers — to  remember  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Salic  law,  that  the  only  child  of  Charles  IV  being  a  girl,  the  crown 
at  his  death  passed  to  Philip  of  Valois,  nephew  of  Philip  the  Fair,  whose 
right  to  it  was  disputed  by  our  Edward  III.  To  remember  from  his  disputing 
it,  and  from  his  wars  in  France,  that  Edward  was  grandson  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  through  his  mother  Isabella,  who  was  the  daughter  of  that  king. 
To  remember  the  time  in  which  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  lived,  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  wisdom  Louis  XIV  showed  in  the  choice  he  made  of  men  so 
fitted  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  young.     To  remember  the  time 
in  which  Sir  W.  Temple  and  De  Witt  lived,  by  the  share  they  had  in  con- 
cluding the  Triple   Alliance.      To  remember  when  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  formed,  by  keeping  in  mind  that  it   was   formed   for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.     To  remember  that   water 
is  composed  of  particles  as  any  other  body  is,  and  that  those  particles 
cannot  by  pressure  be  made   to  come  closer  together,   and  be  reduced 
into   a  space  less  than  that    they  naturally  occupy,   as   the  particles 
of  other  bodies  can  be,  by  having  kept  in  mind  the  account  of  the  ex- 
periment made  at  Florence  with  a  globe  of  gold,  which  was  filled  with 
water  and  closed  up  so  perfectly  that  it  could  not  possibly  escape,  and  then 
put  into  a  press  and  squeezed  a  little  at  the  sides,  by  which  the  water  came 
through  the  pores  of  the  gold,  and  appeared  on  its  surface  in  the  form  of 
dew  ;  and  by  keeping  in  mind  that  it  was,  at  the  time  this  experiment  was 
made,  concluded  from  these  circumstances  that  water  was  incompressible. 
This  method  of  remembering  that  water  is  incompressible  is  more  regular 
and  natural,  than  if  a  person  who  had  been  present  when  the  experiment 
of  the  globe  was  made  in  the  city  of  Florence,  should  remember  it  through 
associating  the  city  of  Florence  with  the  circumstance  of  this  property  of 
water,  'the  knowledge  of  which  was  there  obtained,  and  so  by  thiaking  of 
that  city  to  call  this  circumstance  instantly  to  mind.     Again,  to  remember 
the  periods  when  the  great  inventions  and  discoveries  were  made,  and  at 
what  time  the  great  changes  in  the  moral  and  political  world  took  place, 
through  a  certain  order  that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  always  observes  in 
these  instances,  and  the  laws  he  has  laid  down  for  the  production  of  things. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  remark  first,  that  though  man  in  all  this  is  the  imme- 
diate agent,  yet  God  it  is  who  alone,  places  and  keeps  things  in  a  coarse, 
out  of  which  no  human  being  can  force  them.     Such  order,  and  such  laws, 
being  understood,  or  if  I  may  say  so,  remembered  intellectually,  the  pe« 
riod  at  which  things  occurred,  or  at  any  rate,  the  order  in  wl^ch  they 
come  18  Burely  fixed  in  the  mind.  SucYi  iraiTe  ^tmcA-^^^,  ^xA  i^>\<c^^QectaiB 
order,  Bhould  be  known  from  'wbicYi  no  d«m^on.\A  ^^^ec  t£a^^\  ^]k^^Kaa^«Vs&' 
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example, — That  God  always  has  one  thing  in  readiness. for  another ;  that 
decay  comes  after  health  and  vigour,  never  before  them  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  as  the  root  of  the  plant  grows  before  the  stem,  not  the  stem  before 
the  root,  out  of  which  it  issues.     So  also,  as  reformation  follows  corrup- 
tion, corruption  is  first  complete ;  vice  and  all  wickedness  reach  the  cli- 
max, and  then  reformation  follows.     By  thoroughly  understanding  these 
principles,  the  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  universe  were 
created,  will  not  be  forgotten.     That  the  air  was  created  before  plants  and 
animals  ;  and  plants  before  animals  ;  calling  this  order  to  mind  out  of  the 
very  reason  of  the  thing,  not  by  the  simple  force  of  memory — for,  as  plants 
and   animals   could  not  live  without  air,    this  element  would  certainly 
be  brought  forth  first — and,  as  plants  form  the  food  of  animals,  they  would 
be  created  before  the  creatures  which  were  to  feed  upon  them.     Neither 
will  it  be  forgotten  under  these  circumstances,  that  great  corruptions  and 
disorders  of  the  Romish  church  preceded  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar disorders  and  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  the  particular  vices  of  its 
priests  will  be  remembered.     Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that  paper  was  made 
before  printing  was  known.     It  was  more  orderly  that  the  material  upon 
which  the  characters  were  to  be  impressed,  should  be  in  being  before  the 
characters  themselves.     This  is  one  thing  being  in  readiness  for  another. 
But  when  these  principles  are  not  understood,  or  thought  of,  it  will  be  a 
difiUcult  thing  to  many  persons,  to  relate  without  hesitation,  the  order  in 
■which  God  created  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  universe,  and  it  may  often 
puzzle  a  person  to  know  whether  paper  or  printing  was  in  existence  first. 
In  all  the  examples  I  have  here  given  there  is  a  natural  order  of  things, 
and  natural  associations ;  and  to  remember  by  means  of  such  natural  order 
of  things,  and  such  natural  associations,  is  to  remember  in  an  orderly 
and  natural  manner.    Moreover,  there  is  something  intellectual  in  this  pro- 
cess of  remembering — it  tends  to  strengthen  the  reason,  and  is  favourable 
to  increase  of  knowledge ;  for  in  fixing  certain  events  or  circumstances 
in  the  mind  as  a  means  of  remembering  others  connected  with  them,  it 
is  in  fact  fixing  knowledge  in  the  mind.     Now  the  associating  of  the 
squares  of  the  paper  of  a  room,  mentioned  before,  or  any  sensible  object, 
with  events  of  history,  or  with  names  of  kings,  adds  nothing  to  knowledge. 
Further,  the  superiority  of  these  methods  over  those  mechanical  ones,  con- 
sists in  this,  that  if  one  principal  event  or  circumstance  is  well  and  pro- 
perly fixed  in  the  mind,  it  brings  to  remembrance  not  simply  one  or  two 
events,  but  several  events,  and,  it  may  be,  the  whole  train  of  events,  that 
are  produced  from  it.     The  other  methods  on  the  contrary  are  of  no  fur- 
ther use  than  to  call  to  mind  but  one  event ;  the  sight  of  one  of  the  par- 
ticular squares  of  a  paper,  which  has  been  associated  with  a  certain  king 
does  no  more  than  call  to  mind  that  one  king.     Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
methods  here  proposed  may  fix  things  in  the  memory  more  firmly  than 
those  mechanical  ones  will  ?   for  there  being  a  real  relation  between  the 
things  associated,  may  there  not  be  less  chance  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
thereby  being  forgotten  ?     Whereas  in  the  other  methods,  there  being  no 
relation  between  the  things  associated,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  know- 
ledge acquired  thereby  may  be  forgotten  ?     I  do  not  deny  but  that  some 
of  those  mechanical  methods,  such  as  the  Memoria  Technica,  may  be  of 
great  assistance  in  strengthening  the  memory,  and  I  do  not  deny  but  that 
it  is  very  necessary  to  strengthen  that  faculty  by  learning  things  by  heart ; 
therefore  I  think  if  some  of  the  most  important  events  in  history,  and  the 
dates  of  them  were  disposed  in  a  kind  of  verse,  somethiti^  \\k^  \.\i-dX.N^\^^ 
lorinstaace,  which  contains  the  number  of  day&.tliat  com^o^^^^^'o^nrc^i 
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for  the  purpose  o£  being  learned  by  heart,  when  the  pupHs  are  quite 
young,  it  would  prove  very  useful ;  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  labour. 
And  how  frequently  it  happens  that  when  an  individual    has  been  long 
and  deeply  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  his  attention  has 
been  £xed  upon  a  multiplicity  of  things,  he  forgets,  or  has  but  an  imper- 
fect remembrance  of  particular  events,  and  of  the  dates  of  important  trans- 
actions ;  and  he  is  therefore  put  to  the  trouble  of  learning  them  again,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  keep  them  in  memory,  in  which,  if  he  succeeds  at  all, 
it  is  with  great  difficulty ;  whereas  if  he  had  learned  them  in  childhood,  by 
sneans  of  getting  certain  verses  by  heart,  he  could  always  call  them  to  mind 
by  repeating  those  verses ;  for  every  one  who  has  learned  in  childhood  that 
verse  containing  the  number  of  days  in  every  month,  knows  that  such  verses 
•are  never  forgotten,  even  though  the  mind  should  be  distracted  by  an  at- 
tention to  a  variety  of  things.     It  is  much  more  desirable,  I  think,  to  get 
■a  number  of  such  verses  by  heart  than  it  is  to  get  those  of  the  Memoria 
Technica  by  heart ;  it  is  in  truth  a  more  rational  method.     But,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  in  mind  all  the  knowledge  ac- 
•quired,  or  indeed,  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  in  this  way ;  therefore, 
the  method  I  propose  is  the  one  that  will  serve  for  general  use.     There  is 
this  that  inclines  me  to  think  this  method  is  the  one  most  likely  to  prove 
successful  for  general  use,  and  to  prove  successful  to  the  end,  tliat  by 
which  knowledge  gained  in  early  life  will  be  retained  to  old  age  ;  it  is,  that 
the  superior  powers   of  the  mind,  as  reason,  discernment*   abstraction, 
come  more  and  more  into  requisition  as  an  individual  advances  to  mature 
age ;  that  as  he  proceeds  in  life,  the  memory,  owing  to  an  attention  to  a 
multiplicity  of  things,  and  to  important  and  difficult  affairs,  very  often  grows 
weaker,  while  the  superior  powers  become  more  developed,  and  more  highly 
improved  through  those  affairs  requiring  the  exercise  of  them,  rather  than 
of  the  memory ;  that  while  the  ability  to  keep  things  in  mind  is  lessened, 
the  ability  for  arriving  at  a  right  understanding  of  their  nature,  and  a 
Tight  judgment  in  them,  increases ;  so  that  it  often  happens  that  much  of 
that  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  in  childhood  by  the  mere  exer- 
tion of  memory  is  gradually  forgotten.     Now  as  the  method  I  propose 
tends  to  exercise  those  superior  powers  which  circumstances  in  after  life 
are  calculated  todevelope  and  improve,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  knowledge 
which  in  early  years  is  retained  in  the  mind  after  this  method,  will  be  as  per- 
fectly retained  in  the  mind  in  all  the  future  years.  There  are  some  branches 
of  learning  inwhich  the  employment  of  this  method  is  more  absolutely  neces- 
sary than  it  is  for  others;  for  history  it  is  so.  I  am  persuaded  that  if,  in  learning 
history,  some  first  principles  were  traced  out,  and  committed  to  memory,  so 
that  events  and  the  periods  at  which  they  took  place  might  be  remembered 
from  them  ;  or  if  some  of  those  grand  events  which  have  changed  the  affairs 
of  nations,  were  borne  in  mind,  and  events  and  whatever  else  that  issue 
from  them,  were  recalled  from  recurring  to  them,  success  would  always  at- 
tend the  study  of  it.     I  think  it  is  because  some  such  plan  as  this  is  not 
pursued  in  learning  history  ;  but  because,  instead,  the  memory  is  the  only 
power  perseveringly  put  forth  to  acquire  it;  because  history  is  learned  as  it 
were  in  patches,  without  any  connection  being  kept  in  the  mind  between 
one  event  and  another ;  that,  with  the  generality  of  persons,  so  little  of  what 
is  learned  is  remembered,  and  from  what  is  remembered,  so  little  profit 
is  derived. 

One  abuse  why  those  mechanical  systems  have  been  so  much  used  in 

education  is,  that  people  have  seldom  any  o\\i«  o\y^^t\.  >3awi  \3aa  mere  ac- 

i^u/sition  of  knoijirledge.     It.  ib  mo%t  4e%\x«^Aa  (o«^o  "'"^  ^^^"^^^^^     ^^" 
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qnire  as  mucb  knowledge  as  possible,  but  yet  it  is  little  worth,  if  it  is  not 
put  to  a  real  use,  and  if  it  do  not  lead  to  wisdom.  So  that,  when  more 
just  views  of  the  end  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  received  in  the  world,  thea 
will  those  systems,  because  they  are  not  capable  of  leading  to  wisdom,  be- 
cause they  do  in  a  variety  of  ways  hinder  our  progress  towards  it,  go  out 
of  repute.  Moreover,  when  persons  shall  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  that 
the  mind  ought  not  to  be  under  that  subjection  and  restraint  which  it  is* 
that  even  in  school  hours  liberty  is  allowable,  and  expression  should  be  per- 
mitted to  every  feeling,  and  a  certain  equality  should  exist  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  and  that  felt  to  be  most  natural,  most  just,  and 
tiie  greatest  security  to  authority  ;  when  they  shall  be  convinced  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  attain  great  knowledge,  certainly  the  only  way  to 
profit  by  it ;  in  fine,  when  they  shall  be  assured  that  nature  ought  to  be 
the  actor,  then  will  those  mechanical  systems,  not  being  found  compatible 
with  all  this,  and  suited  to  effect  this,  be  no  more  heard  of.  So  the  whole 
of  the  present  system  of  education,  all  those  artificial  methods  of  acquiring' 
knowledge,  of  training  the  mind  and  the  moral  nature,  and  bringing  the 
young  under  obedience,  employing  a  variety  of  modes  of  punishment,  as  im- 
proper as  they  are  useless,  cannot  stand  much  longer ;  it  must  sooner  or 
later  fall  to  the  ground  by  its  own  ineptitude.  It  will  fall  not  so  much  by  the 
force  of  some  superior  power,  some  better  plan  of  education,  but  by  its  own 
inadequacy ;  it  will  fall  for  the  want  of  the  natural  power  to  maintain  itself; 
its  inability  to  effect  the  end  it  proposes  ;  and  a  more  suitable  system  will  rise 
up  in  its  place,  and  be  gradually  fallen  into.  Just  as  all  inadequate  and  bad 
systems  come  to  nothing  through  their  own  weakness  ;  from  evils  which 
have  their  birth  within  themselves,  and  not  without  themselves  :  just  as 
all  those  governments,  which  owe  their  existence  and  stability  to  artificial 
systems,  and  the  exertion  of  fear  and  force,  to  which  the  system  of  educa- 
tion and  system  of  government  in  schools  bear  much  resemblance,  da 
crumble  to  dust  by  causes  inherent  in  themselves  ;  from  evils  which  have 
their  birth  within  themselves,  and  not  without  themselves  :  but  which 
some  unobserving  and  unreflecting  persons  attribute  solely  to  attacks  from 
without,  and  from  the  ungovemed  passions  of  men,  from  rebellious  spirit* 
or  the  overgrowth  of  some  other  power  that  is  not  to  be  resisted,  which  i» 
as  false  as  anything  can  well  be.  Hence  it  is  that  those  governments  now 
being  swept  away,  which  derive  much  of  their  power  from  Art,  and  still 
more  from  fear,  having  been  found,  after  long  trial,  not  to  be  suitable  to 
the  end  for  which  man  was  born,  not  compatible  with  the  full  development 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  all  his  powers, — not  being  fitted  to  admit  of 
that  extended  basis  of  the  political  structure ;  not  allowing  the  rise  of  the 
very  lowest  classes,  improperly  called  the  vulgar ;  not  permitting  them  to 
possess  those  intellectual  privileges,  and  attain  to  that  height  of  Jcnowledge 
which  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  as  the  greatest  monarch,  are  now  be- 
ing swept  away  :  and  this  through  faults  resident  within  themselves,  rather 
than  from  faults  without.  So  this  change  which  has  begun  in  great 
institutions  will  in  due  time  come  upon  lesser  ones,  whether  they  be  civil, 
religious,  or  scholastic,  that  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  are  maintained  by 
the  same  artificial  system.  And  then  it  will  be  that  moral  influence  will 
be  the  only  foundation  of  authority,  that  by  which  alone  it  ever  can  be 
preserved  :  then  it  will  be  that  all  institutions,  being  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  shall  be  in  danger  of  no  attacks,  and  never  suffer  from  re- 
volutions. And  this  leads  to  the  notice  of  an  important  fact  in  the  history 
of  mankind, — that  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  us,  as  it  would 
Mcem,  from  the  opposition  always  made  to  Ibose  '??Yio  '^to^oft^  \m\ftQs^^- 
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ments :  we  are  alike  in  this — strongly  disposed  to  keep  to  that  we  ha're 
been  always  used  to«  and  that  our  fathers  before  us  were  used  to,  and 
pained  by  the  idea  of  parting  with  it.    But  here  arises  the  difference  ;  some 
of    us  seeing  from  the  conclusions  of  reason  that  old  things  and  old 
habits  are  false,  do  endeavour  to  overcome  the  natural  desire  to  retain 
them  ;  while  others,  not  seeing  this,  or  shutting  their  eyes  against  it, 
struggle  to  keep  closer  to  them.      So  that  there  are  two  great  divisions  of 
mankind,  one  consisting  of  those  who  would  stand  still,  the  other  of  those 
who  are  for  advancing ;  of  those  who  strive  to  retain  old  habits,  and  main- 
tain old  customs  and  old  institutions,  and  of  those  who  strive  to  overcome 
the  first,  and  to  get  rid  of,  or  rather,  to  improve  upon  the  two  last :  for  it 
is  not  so  much  to  overturn  old  establishments  that  is  desired,  but  to  im- 
prove upon  them,  to  develope  their  right  principles  more  fully,  and  carry 
them  out  more  completely,  to  reject  all  the  evil,  and  to  confirm  all  the  good 
that  is  in  them.     And  in  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  so  long 
as  any  mechanical  methods  are  used,  so  long  as  the  greatest  part  of  know- 
ledge is  acquired  by  means  of  learning  by  heart,  and  hence  the  memory  is 
the  only  power  principally  worked,  so  long  as  the  present  artificial  system 
is  continued,  no  superior  learning  and  true  wisdom  will  be  attained,  and 
the  farther  off  shall  we  be  from  that  perfection  our  nature  is  ever  strug- 
gling for.  While  learning  is  made  a  mere  matter  of  contention ;  while  vic- 
tory, not  truth,  is  the  aim  ;  so  long  as  the  prize  is  assigned  to  him  who  can 
answer  questions  quickest,  and  can  most  readily  bring  forth  all  his  know- 
ledge, and  most  perfectly  repeat  a  whole  train  of  facts ;  so  long  as  the  dis- 
play of  knowledge  is  the  object,  and  not  the  possession  of  its  inward  spirit; 
while  it  is  not  how  much  you  have  improved  by  what  you  know,  and  to 
how  great  a  use  you  have  put  it :    but  instead,  simply,  how  much  do  you 
know  ?    While  in  learning  the  letter  is  adhered  to,  and  contended  for,  and 
the  spirit,  which  gives  life,  is  rejected  ;  while  the  understanding  alone  is 
worked,  and  the  heart  remains  untouched  and  unaffected ;  while  that  mo- 
numental truth  that  "  true  wisdom  comes  more  from  the  heart  than  from 
the  head,"  is  neither  felt  nor  known ;  so  long  as  knowledge  is  contained  in 
hard,  dry  words,  and  in  difficult  puzzling  terms — so  long  as  the  highest 
knowledge  and  the  subjects  of  the  noblest  sciences  are  not  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  comprehensible  to  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  and  the  labourer 
earning  his  daily  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  almost  expiring 
under  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun ;  and,  in  fine,  to  all,  whatever  be 
their  position  in  society,  or  whatever  be  the  nature  of  their  duties  and  oc- 
cupations ;  so  long  as  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  unnatural  and  ungenerous 
thing  to  wish  to  confine  learning  to  the  few ;    so  long  as  it  is  not  univer- 
sally felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful,  soul-inspiriting  desires  we  can 
have,  that  they  who  have  little  of  this  world's  goods,  shall  share  equaUy 
with   ourselves  in  intellectual  treasures.     So  long  as  it  is  thought  the 
highest  branches  of  learning  are  not  in  some  way  comprehensible  even  to 
the  youthful  mind ;  so  long  as  it  is  falsely  thought  that  the  mind  enriched 
by  knowledge  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  and  attained  to  the  understanding 
of  the  most  high  things,  cannot  stoop  to  the  child's  mind,  and  can  have 
nothing  in  common  with  it ;  so  long  as  it  is  thought  there  can  be  no  sym- 
pathy between  minds  that  are  highly  cultivated  and  those  that  are  not ;  so 
long  as  the  equality  of  minds  is  not  acknowledged  ;  so  long  as  old  plans 
and  systems,  and  old  opinions  are  adhered  to,  and  deemed  the  best  and 
most  suitable,  because  they  are  of  long  standing, — so  long  shall  we  be  far 
off^of  that  perfection  we  are  yearning  for,  and  struggling  to  attain.     And 
so  long  shall  we  be  far  off  of  it  too,  a&\on^^*&Ve;'acrD^^\%T£Ade  ^sitive 
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labour  and  drudgery,  while  the  pupil  approaches  the  schoolroom,  and  still 
more  the  master  or  the  mistress,  full  of  fear  and  awe  ;  while  the  school 
hour  is  the  signal  for  the  suppression  of  every  feeling,  and  for  ordering  the 
looks  and  the  motions  of  the  body  after  a  certain  fashion,  and  by  certain 
rules,  till  the  child  becomes  an  artificial  being,  and  all  his  freedom  is  taken 
from  him,  and  all  his  generous,  energetic,  and  noble  spirit  is  crushed  :  so 
long  as  punishments  form  the  striking  feature  in  every  scholastic  institu- 
tion, and  that,  sad  to  say,  sometimes  degrading  and  cruel  ones  ;  while,  if 
a  certain  quantum  of  knowledge  is  not  learned  by  heart  perfectly,  a  punish- 
ment is  decreed :  and  so  long  as  pieces  of  history  or  poetry,  or  Greek 
verses,  are  ordered  to  be  learned  by  heart  as  punishments ;  and  while, 
what  is  ten  times  worse,  portions  of  the  Bible  are  given  to  be  learned  for 
the  same  purpose ;  while  it  should  be  rather  made  a  punishment  not  to 
learn  anything ;  so  that  learning  and  the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  greatest 
blessings  we  can  possess,  and  the  sources  of  our  highest  pleasures,  are  de- 
graded, and  their  value  and  power  to  confer  advantages  must  thereby  be 
lessened  in  a  child's  mind ;  for  however  it  may  lie  concealed,  an  incorrect 
and  improper  notion  of  both  will,  through  this,  be  fixed  in  the  tender  mind, 
which,  if  many  of  those  who  employ  such  methods  were  aware  of,  they 
would  be  sorry  for.      For  it  is  not  through  a  desire  to  injure  others  that 
persons  do  employ  improper  and  hurtful  measures ;  mankind  are  not  so 
bad  as  that :  but  owing  to  the  wrong  principles  and  false  notions  they  re- 
ceived in  early  life  by  a  bad  or  an  imperfect  education,  which,  when  they 
grow  up,  they  think  were  implanted  by  nature,  and  hence  persist  that  they 
are  all  right.     Did  we  not  bear  in  mind  the  predilection  of  mankind  for  old 
customs,  and  old  things,  the  powerful  influence  that  the  opinions  and  sen- 
timents implanted  in  early  life  have  upon  the  individual  in  all  his  future 
life,  the  difficulty  there  generally  is  to  convince  us  that  what  we  have  been 
always  used  to,  and  what  we  have  ever  found  others  used  to,  that  the  plans 
we  and  the  rest  of  the  world  have  always  followed,  are  all  wrong ;  it  would 
seem  surprising  and  unaccountable  that  persons  who  are  said  to  have  be- 
eome  wise  by  experience,  by  age,  and  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  world, 
whose  minds  are  enriched  by  knowledge,  adorned  by  accomplishments,  and 
crowned  by  the  belief  in  Christianity, — should  think  it  right  to  hold  the 
mind  in  any  kind  of  bondage,  should  not  think  it  compatible  with  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  their  authority,  for 
the  pupils  to  have  full  freedom  ;  that  they  should  think  that  to  rule  in  any 
way  by  fear  and  force  can  be  the  means  by  which  the  mental  or  the  moral 
nature  is  to  be  improved ;  that  they  should  ever  make  use  of  degrading 
punishments ;  that  they  should  deem  punishment  so  all  powerful,  so  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  training  the  young ;    that  they  should  have  portions 
of  Scripture  and  pieces  out  of  other  books  learned  by  heart  as  punishments  ; 
that  they  should  like  to  have  pupils  who  approach  them  with  a  degree  and 
sort  of  fear,  who  have  a  restraint  put  upon  them  in  the  school-room,  and 
who  are  anything  but  the  natural  beings  they  are  out  of  school ;  that  they 
should  employ  any  mechanical  systems  at  all,  because  they  tend  to  con- 
tract the  mind,  to  bind  it  down,  and  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  its  powers ; 
that  they  should  allow  party  spirit  in  any  degree,  or  of  any  kind,  to  take 
rise  among  their  pupils,  and  that  too,  even  in  religious  concerns,  which  is 
hostile  to  liberty,  and  leads  to  as  great  a  bondage  as  anything  can ;  but 
that  they  should  not  rather  endeavour  by  all  means  in  their  power,  to  im- 
plant in  the  young  mind  a  general  love  to  all  men,  whatever  be  their 
opinions  or  their  religious  belief,  to  see  that  they  grow  up  in  the  belief  of 
our  being  all  one  great  family,  having  one  common  i^lYi^tr*-^^^^! 
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should  not  be  more  anxious  to  find  this  truth  fixed  in  their  hearts,  whkb 
the  apostle  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  Jews  in  these  words,  when  they 
in  their  prayers  were  wont  to  thank  God  that  they  were  Jews  and  not 
Grentiles  ;  free  and  not  bond  ;  men  and  not  women : — "  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female  :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  that  they  should  not  be  more 
pleased  to  see  them  thoroughly  comprehending  the  two  great  features  of 
Christianity — Love  and  Liberty !  having  the  true  idea  of  the  one,  and 
knowing  the  unbounded  extension  of  the  other ; — than  acute  in  detecting 
minor  distinctions  and  shades  of  difference  ;  and  to  see  them  so  instructed, 
that  when  they  grow  up  they  shall  take  care,  that  in  their  zeal  for  the 
spread  of  true  religion,  and  the  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  do  not  unjustly 
accuse,  and  deeply  wound  the  feelings  of  some  of  his  faithful  followers ; 
that  with  all  their  anxiety  to  have  the  poor  instructed,  they  should  not 
have  as  much  anxiety  to  see  whether  proper  teachers  are  selected,  that  the 
master  of  the  charity  school  is  tender-hearted,  and  will  use  no  cruel  punish- 
ments ;  that  he  does  endeavour  to  take  other  means  of  insuring  obedience 
than  by  that  of  punishment ;  that  he  is  more  the  father  than  the  master  of 
his  scholars.      Many  is  the  tale  told  of  health  impaired,  bodily  infirmities 
and  injuries  suffered,  by  improper  punishments  inflicted  at  school ;    and  I 
will  engage  to  say  as  many  too  could  be  told  of  mental  infirmities  con- 
tracted from  the  same  causes ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  how  little  effort  is 
made  to  what  there  should  be  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  evils. 
Much  could  be  said  on  the  responsibility  of  those  who  persist  against  all 
reason  in  pursuing  such  methods  in  educating  the  young ;    much  on  the 
inconsistency  of  their  teaching  Christianity  while  they  are  doing  their  best 
to  keep  the  mind,  and  the  body  too,  in  a  bondage  totally  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  it ;  much  upon  their  pursuing  such  methods  while  instructing 
in  the  principles  of  a  religion,  the  main  object  of  which  it  is  to  deliver  us 
from  all  bondage,  and  all  undue  fear  ;  a  religion,  which  they  who  embrace 
are  admonished  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
them  free,  and  not  to  be  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage  ;  and 
to  the  true  believer  in  which,  the  apostle,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians, 
after  pressing  at  some  length  this  point  of  the  freedom  conferred  by  it,  de- 
clares in  conclusion — **  So  then,  brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  the  bond- 
woman, but  of  the  free."  -^ 


NOTICES  OF  SCHOOLS. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTION  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  collegiate  schools  in  this  town,  which  have  been  in  operation  above 
five  years,  were  founded  with  the  design  for  presenting  to  the  middle  or- 
ders of  society,  an  education  of  which  the  essential  feature  should  be,  that 
it  is  based  upon  sound  religious  principles.  It  was  a  great  experiment,  to 
show  that  an  education  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  commercial  classes 
was  not  only  not  incompatible  with  religion  as  its  foundation,  but  that 
this  would  be  the  firmest  basis  upon  which  to  train  up  the  youth,  who  are 
eventually  to  fill  high  and  important  places  in  their  day  and  generation; 
With  this  object  in  view,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  "  trumpet  must 
give  no  uncertain  sound,"  prayer  forma  iVve  eommeucement  and  conclusion 
o/  the  school  work  every  day.    In  the  momm?^,  ^  X^asAio^^  vi"l>^^^K^«»I 
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vdbocds  are  colleeted  in  the  large  lecture  hall,  and  the  selection  of  prayers 
from  the  liturgy,  sanctioned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  King's 
College,  London,  is  used  by  the  principal,  all  the  other  masters  being  pre- 
#ent ;  but  in  the  evening  the  boys  in  the  three  schools,  of  \irhich  the  in- 
^tution  is  composed,  assemble  in  their  own  schools  respectively,  where 
prayers  are  read  by  the  head  master  of  each.  The  principle  is  further 
carried  out  by  the  first  portion  of  the  morning  being  occupied  by  each  class 
in  reading  some  portion  of  scripture ;  either  the  lessons  for  the  day,  or 
•elections  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  approaching  great  church  season  or 
festival.  A  manual,  entitled  readings  for  Advent,  which  embraces,  1st.  The 
prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament  respecting  our  Saviour's  advent  in  the 
£eeh,  his  coming  to  judgment,  and  his  perfect  and  eternal  reign  ;  2nd. 
The  gospel  narrative  of  his  life  upon  earth ;  and,  3rd,  Extracts  from  the 
New  Testament,  in  reference  to  the  results  of  his  coming  in  the  flesh,  his 
coming  to  judgment,  and  his  perfect  and  eternal  reign, — has  been  prepared, 
and  is  regularly  used  in  the  schools  during  the  season  for  Advent  to  the 
beginning  of  Lent.  The  Greek  Testament,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
Church  Catechism,  form  the  remaining  subjects  of  religious  instruc* 
tion. 

But  whilst  we  strongly  commend  the  principle  of  making  definite  religi- 
ous instruction  thus  prominent,  there  is  one  practical  departure  from  it,  or 
rather  neglect  of  an  important  part,  which  we  cannot  pass  over  without  dis* 
approval.*    In  the  junior  classes  the  catechism  is  committed  to  memory,  and 
forms  a  portion  of  the  regular  divinity  lessons  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  assumed, 
that  it  is  not  only  known  by  heart,  but  understood  by  the  senior  classes,  for 
it  is  entirely  overlooked  in  the  routine  of  their  education.  This  might  admit 
of  considerable  excuse,  if  all  the  boys  in  the  senior  classes  had  passed  through 
the  junior  ones,  and  whilst  in  them,  had  been  well  grounded  in  this  im- 
portant work  ;  but,  as  it  often  happens  that  they  come  to  the  school  at  such 
an  age,  and  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  .placed  at  once  in  one  of  the  higher 
classes,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  are  acquainted  with  this  portion  of 
the  Church's  teaching.    The  Bishop  of  Chester  admits  boys  to  confirmation 
from  the  schools ;  and  for  some  time  prior  to  their  attaining  the  age  of  six^ 
teen,  at  which    age    the    bishop  will  receive  them,  the  principal    gives 
them  a  regular  course  of  instruction  and  examinations,  preparatory  to 
their  presentation  for  this  important  rite.     But  if  the  boy  should  happen 
to  leave  the  school  previous  to  this  period,  he  may  entirely  miss  all  in- 
struction upon  the  Catechism  as  a  specific  work.     We  cannot  but  look 
4ipon  this  as  a  very  important  omission,  and  one  which  we  think  could  be 
remedied,  were  attention  prominently  called  to  the  fact.     Suppose  even  that 
a  boy  is  well  acquainted  with  the  words  of  his  Catechism  whilst  in  a  junior 
•class,  he  is  not  obliged  to  keep  them  up  ;  and  as  he  advances  in  the  school 
they  gradually  fade  from  his  memory,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  thinking  that 
that  is  only  for  the  young  boys,  and  that  he  has  got  beyond  his  Catechism* 
But  even  if  thus  prepared,  he  can  enter  but  very  little  into  its  meaning* 
and  can  know  little  but  the  mere  language  in  which  it  is  couched,  and  if 
he  comes  to  the  school  somewhat  advanced,  he  may  not  know  even  this. 
Now  there  is  no  test  upon  which  Christian  truth  can  be  more  efliciently 
applied  than  that  of  the  Church  Catechism ;  and  as  the  boys  grow  in  years 
they  will  be  increasingly  able  to  enter  into  its  meaning,  and  to  receive  with 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  paper  was  written  some  time  ago.  It  would  appear, 
too,  from  the  time  table  that  follows,  that  the  matter  has  been  set  right  in  the  lower 
School  at  least. 
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profit  the  fuller  instruction  ivHich  may  then  be  communicated  to  them* 
There  is  no  probability  that  any  boy  will  remain  at  school  until  he  has  ex- 
hausted its  contents,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  deeply,  and 
earnestly,  and  continuously  it  is  taught,  the  more  thoroughly  grounded  and 
built  up  in  the  Christian  faith  will  the  learner  be,  and  the  less  fear  shall 
we  have  of  the  rising  generation  being  unstable  and  tossed  about  with 
every  wind  of  vain  doctrine.  But  if  these  observations  apply  to  those  who 
have  the  benefit  of  the  principal's  instructions  preparatory  to  confirmation, 
how  much  stronger  are  they  in  reference  lo  those  who  leave  before  the 
specified  age ;  and  surely  it  is  a  great  defect  in  a  school  professing  the 
high  principles  of  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution,  that  boys  may 
have  been  in  it  for  some  years,  and  yet  have  never  received  any  definite 
instruction  in,  we  will  not  say,  '•  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  but  at 
any  rate  in  the  catechism,  which  contains  so  many  important  things 
"  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health." 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  difi^erent  classes  of  society,  the  institu- 
tion contains  three  divisions,  named  the  Upper,  the  Middle,  and  the  Lower 
Schools,  wliich  occupy  distinct  portions  of  the  building,  and  have  no  com- 
municatian  with  each  other.  They  are  all  under  the  control  of  one  prin- 
cipal/the Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  who  has  the  sole  appointment  and  power 
of  removing  the  vice-principals  and  the  other  masters ;  he  is  himself  ap- 
pointed by  the  directors,  who  are  the  leading  clergy  and  merchants  of  the 
town.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  visitor  of  the  institution,  and  annually 
distributes  the  prizes  at  Christmas. 

The  upper  school  is  especially  designed  for  those  boys  who  are  intended 
for  professions,  and  the  general  routine  of  education  is  adapted  to  the  pre- 
paration of  boys  intending  to  go  to  college,  in  aid  of  whom  there  are  seve- 
ral exhibitions  tenable  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  As,  however, 
many  of  the  boys  in  the  school  are  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits,  they 
are  exempted,  when  desired  by  their  parents,  from  learning  Greek  or 
Latin  composition,  and  the  time  which  would  be  occupied  on  these  sub- 
jects is  devoted  to  the  study  of  modern  languages,  arithmetic,  mathema- 
tics, or  drawing.  The  terms  are  21  guineas  per  annum,  one  guinea  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  library  of  reference  for  the  mas- 
ters, which  now  contains  many  valuable  works,  to  which  some  of  the  head 
boys  are  also  admitted,  and  those  who  have  left  the  school,  after  having 
been  in  it  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  conducted  themselves  creditably 
whilst  there. 

The  middle  school  is  designed  almost  exclusively  for  boys  intended  for 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  none  of  them  learn  Greek,  but  they  are  instructed 
in  Latin.  French  forms  a  part  of  the  routine  to  which  all  must  submit, 
and  more  attention  is  paid  to  writing  and  arithmetic  than  in  the  upper 
school.  The  upper  classes  in  both  the  schools  receive  instruction  in  che- 
mistry and  experimental  philosophy,  to  illustrate  which  subjects  there  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  apparatus  and  an  extensive  laboratory.  The  terms  are 
1 1  guineas  per  annum,  and  the  boys  attending  this  school  are  generally 
the  sons  of  less  extensive  merchants  and  shopkeepers  than  in  the  upper 
school ;  but  the  distinction  is  imperfectly  marked  in  this  respect,  and  it  it 
not  uncommon  for  one  brother  to  be  in  one  school  and  a  second  in  the 
other,  the  choice  being  regulated  by  the  profession  in  view. 

The  lower  school  is  designed  for  the  sons  of  mechanics  and  small  shop- 
keepers, who  generally  leave  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  the  boys  in  the 
other  schools*     They  receive  a  Bound  Eng^lish  education,  and  "  the  rudi- 
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ments  of  Latin  as  subservient  to  English  grammar  and  etymology."    The 
terms  are  three  guineas  and  a  half. 

The  number  of  boys  is  of  course  fluctuating,  but  it  averages  about  100 
in  the  upper  school,  250  in  the  middle,  and  300  in  the  lower  school.  Be* 
sides  these,  there  are  about  350  boys  and  young  men  in  the  evening 
schools,  which  are  open  four  nights  a-week  to  any  who  like  to  enter,  on 
the  payment  of  a  guinea  a- year.  The  subjects  in  which  instruction  is 
given  are  naval  architecture  and  designing,  general  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, chemistry,  mathematics,  English  composition,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
French  and  other  modern  languages,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
offer  themselves  to  form  a  class.  In  connection  with  these  schools  there  is 
a  lending  library,  which  now  comprises  above  3,000  volumes,  and  which 
will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  funds  available  for  this  purpose. 
The  members  of  the  evening  schools  have  also  the  privilege  of  attending 
lectures  on  various  popular  and  scientific  subjects,  which  are  delivered  two 
nights  a-week  by  lecturers  from  London  or  elsewhere. 

Several  exhibitions  and  scholarships  have  been  founded  in  connection 
with  each  of  these  schools.  In  the  upper  school  there  are  four  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  £40,  tenable  for  four  years, — two  of  these  may  be  held  in 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  the  other  two  only  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  following  is  a  history  of  their  foundation : — 

••  The  Canning." — ^The  trustees  for  a  monument  to  Canning  had  a  sur- 
plus of  subscriptions,  amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds,  which  was 
made  up  to  £1,000,  and  invested  in  trustees,  to  found  an  exhibition  for  this 
school,  tenable  for  four  years  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

"The  Gladstone." — Robert  Gladstone,  Esq.  invested  £1,000  in  trustees 
with  a  similar  intention. 

"  The  M'Neile." — A  testimonial,  amounting  to  £1.000,  was  collected 
and  presented  by  several  persons  in  Liverpool,  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile, 
who  gave  it,  with  their  consent,  to  the  Collegiate  Institution,  to  found  a 
third  exhibition,  tenable  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin. 

**  The  Masters." — ^The  masters  of  the  institution  devote  £40  annually 
from  the  sum  appropriated  to  their  stipend,  before  receiving  any  thing 
themselves,  to  found  a  fourth  exhibition,  tenable  at  the  above  three  uni- 
versities. 

Besides  the  above,  the  Earl  of  Ellesemere  gives  annually  as  a  prize  a  free 
nomination  to  the  school,  of  the  value  of  £21,  denominated  the  Egerton 
Scholarship. 

These  exhibitions  are  open  to  any  boy  who  has  been  in  the  school  two 
jears,  whether  connected  with  Liverpool  or  not. 

In  the  middle  school  are  two  exhibitions,  founded  by  W.  Potter,  Esq.,  of 
£11  lis.  a-year,  tenable  for  a  year,  which  entitle  the  holder,  to  free  edu- 
cation in  the  middle  scho<d  for  that  period.  Also  two  scholarships  an- 
nually of  £10  each,  founded  by  the  Rev.  H.  M'Neile,  for  proficiency  in 
arithmetic  and  history,  geography  and  modem  languages :  and  two  exhibi- 
tions annually,  by  which  the  successful  candidate  is  entitled  to  be  educated 
in  the  upper  school,  on  making  the  same  payment  as  if  he  had  remained 
in  the  middle  school. 

In  the  lower  school  are  four  scholarships  annually,  founded  by  Emund 
Molyneux,  Esq.,  entitling  the  successful  candidate  to  free  education  in 
that  school  for  the  ensuing  year:  two  scholarships  of  £3.  3s.  each,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  M*Neile,  for  arithmetic,  &c.,  as  above ;  and  two  exhibitions  from 
the  lower  to  the  middle  school,  on  payment  of  thelovtet  %c?cioo\l&^'^« 
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The  following  table  of  the  standard  work  of  each  of  the  classes  of  the  lower 
school  is  taken  from  the  **  Calendar  of  the  Collegiate  Schools,  Liverpool." 

9th  Class. — Spelling — "Reading. 
Poetry, — First  Book,  from  page  47  to  the  end. 
Histori/. — Little  Arthur's  England. 
Geography. — First,  Lancashire,  and  Secondly,  England. 
Arithmetic. — The  Simple  Bules.     Writing. ---One  hour  a-day  at  least. 
Divinity. — The  "  First  Steps  to  the  Catechism" — the  Creed — the  Lord's  Prayer — 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  learnt  by  heart 

Sth  Class. 
English. — Spelling — Heading — Grammar  begun.' 
Poetry. — First  Book,  from  page  44  to  the  end. 
History. — Little  Arthur's  England. 
Geography. — England,  Drawing  Maps  on  Slates. 
Arithmetic. — The  Compound  Bules  and  Keduction.     Writing. — One  hour  a-day 

at  least. 
Divinity. — The  "  First  Steps  to  the  Catechism" — the  Creed — the  Lord's  Prayer — 

and  the  Ten  Commandments,  learnt  by  heart. 

7th  Class. 
English. — Spelling — Beading — Grammar. 
Poetry. — The  First  Book,  from  page33  to  the  end. 
History. — Arthur's  England. 

Geography. — England,  Scotland,  and  Wales — Drawing  Maps  on  Slates. 
Arithmetic. — Bepetition  of  the  Compound  Bules  and  Beduction.     Writing. — One 

hour  a-day. 
Divinity. — "  First  Steps  to  the  Catechism" — the  Creed — the  Lord's  Prayer — ^and 

the  Ten  Commandments,  learnt  by  heart — ^Walter's  Scripture  History. 

6th  Class. 

English. — Spelling — Beading — G  ramraar. 

Poetry. — First  Book. 

History. — Arthur's  England. 

Geography. — England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. — Drawing  Maps. 

Arithmetic. — The  Compound  Bules — Beduction — Calculating  Prices — Propor- 
tion— Practice. 

Writing. — One  hour  a-day. 

Divinity. — Tlie  **  First  Steps" — the  Creed — the  Lord's  Prayer — ^and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, learnt  by  heart — Walter's  Scripture  History. 

5th  Class. 

English. — Beading — Grammar — Spelling  from  Dictation. 

Poetry. — The  First  Book. 

History. — ^The  whole  of  "  Arthur's  History,"  with  the  English  part  of  "  School 
Chronology." 

Geography. — England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  more  fully. — Drawing  Maps. 

Arithmetic. — Beducti(m — Calculating  Prices — Simple  and  Compound  Propor- 
tion— Practice — Interest. 

Writing. — One  hour  a-day. — Vocal  3fiMic,  two  hours  a-week. 

Divinity. — The  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  learnt  by 
heart. — Walter's  Scripture  History. 

4ih  Class. 
English. — ^Beading — Grammar — Spelling  from  Dictation — Composition. 
Poetry. — ^The  First  Book. 
History. — Keightley's  England  to  the  Beign  of  Henry  VIII. — The  English  part 

of  School  Chronology. 
Geography. — The  British  Islands,  with  the  Outlines  of  European  Geography — 

Drawing  Maps. 
Ariihmetic. — Bepetition  of  the  Work  of  5th  and  6th  Classes — Simple  and  Com- 
pound Proportion — ^Practice — InVerest— Pio^X  «si^  lio^^ — Discount — ^Frac- 
tions begun. 
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Writinff^^Vocal  Music, — ^As  above. 

Divinity. — The  Creed,  the  Lord's  Pmyer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  with 
parts  of  Sinclair's  Commentary — ^Waller's  Scripture  History. 

Srd  Class. 

English. — Reading — Grammar — Spelling  from  Dictation — Composition. 

Poetry. — The  Second  Book. 

History, — Eeightley's  England  to  the  Reign  of  James  I. — The  English  part  of 
"  School  Chronology." 

Geoyraphy. — The  Britisn  Islands,  and  the  British  Possessions  in  the  New  World 
—Drawing  M^s. 

Arithmetic. — Repetition  of  the  Work  of  4th  Class — Fractions,  Vulgar  and  Deci- 
mal. 

Writing — Drawing — Vocal  Music. — As  above. 

Divinity. — The  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  with 
parts  of  Sinclair's  Commentary — Tne  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

2nd  Class. 

English. — Reading — Grammar — Spelling  from  Dictation — Composition — Deri- 
vation of*  Words. 

Poetry. — The  Second  Book. 

History. — Eeightley's  England — The  "  School  Chronology." 

Geography. — Drawing  Maps — The  British  Islands  and  the  British  Colonies — The^ 
European  Portion  of  Thomson's  Geogiaphy. 

Arithmetic. — Thomson. 

Writing, — Plain  and  Ornamental. 

Prench.- 


Prench. —  "| 

Drawing. —  >  Two  hours  a-week  each. 

Vocal  Music. —    J 


Divinity. — ^The  Catechism,  with  parts  of  Sinclair's  Commentary — The  Gospel  o£ 
St.  Matthew. 

Ist  Class. 

English. — Derivation  of  English  Words — Composition —The  Latin  Accidence- 
History  of  the  English  Language — Wheatley's  Lessons  on  Money  Matters, 

Poetry. — The  whole  of  the  Third  Book. 

History. — The  whole  of  Keightley  and  Markham — "  School  Chronology." — The 
Volumes  in  the  Instructor  on  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 

Geography. — The  whole  of  Thomson. 

Arithmetic. — ^Thomson. 

Writing. — Plain  and  Ornamental. 

Drawing. —  I 

French. —  v  Two  hours  a-week  each. 

Vocal  Mu^ic. —    J 

Divinity. — ^The  Catechism,  with  parts  of  Sinclair's  Commentary — The  Acts  ol 
the  Apostles — The  "  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists." 
The  classes  are  all  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  principal.    In 

addition  to  visiting,  from  time  to  time,  the  various  rooms,  he  examines,  in  the 

eourse  of  the  half  year,  each  of  the  seven  upper  classes  in  all  the  subjects  taught 

in  the  school.     He  is  also  furnished  with  a  monthly  report  of  each  class. 

At  Christmas  and  Midsummer,  examinations  in  the  work  of  the  half  year,  and 

on  the  subjects  for  special  prizes  are  held. 
The  examiners  are  the  principal  and  some  of  the  masters. 
Special  Prizes  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  divinity,  histoiy,  and  georgraphy, 

arithmetic,  and  writing.     These  consist  of  exhibitions  to  the  middle  schools,  scho- 
larships, or  boohs. 


PROGRESSIVE  NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

My  Drar  Sir, —  Although  it  is  usual  to  resolve  the  Church  Catechismt 
into  Jive  parts,  a  recollection  of  its  history,  and  an  observation  of  its  con- 
struction will,  I  think,  satisfy  us,  that  it  properly  consists  of  two  only. 
The  Brst  part  extends  to  the  end  of  the  answet  o(  X\\^  lA<5Td'%  Pt^«t 
Hene  the  catechism  originally  ended :  and  it  &)^o\dd  )afe  e«i^\\sJX'^  Oc»«2W^^ 
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that  an  tlie  qaestions  and  answers  of  this  part  are  personal;  they  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  regenerate  life  of  the  catechumen ;  its  nature,  privi- 
leges, and  duties.  We  do  not  ask,  "  What  are  the  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ?"  hut  we  say,  "  Rehearse  the  articles  of  thy  belief."  The  Ten 
Commandments  are  not  given  historically  ;  but  are  preceded  by  the  obser- 
vation, "  You  said,  that  your  godfathers  and  godmothers  did  promise  for 
you,  that  you  should  keep  God*s  commandments :"  and  are  followed  by 
answers  which  apply  the  Sinaitic  law  to  the  personal  duty  of  each  indivi- 
dual Christian.  And,  instead  of  saying,  as  too  many  examiners  and 
teachers  are  apt  to  do,  •*  Repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer ;"  the  catechism  em- 
phatically connects  the  law  and  the  gospel,  works  and  grace,  duty  and 
prayer ;  and  these,  with  the  obligations  and  necessities  of  the  young  Chris- 
tian, in  these  beautiful  and  affecting  words :  "  My  good  child,  know  this, 
that  thou  art  not  able  to  do  these  things  of  thyself,  nor  to  walk  in  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  without  his  special  grace ;  which 
thou  must  learn,  at  all  times,  to  call  for  by  diligent  prayer.  Let  me  hear, 
therefore,  if  thou  canst  say  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

The  second  part  of  the  catechism  was  added  by  Dean  (afterwards  bishop) 
Overall,  at  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book  under  James  I :  and  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  that  this  part  is  impersonal  in  its  construction.  It  is  doctri- 
nal and  dogmatic.  The  first  part  of  the  catechism  is  designed  to  develop 
the  regenerate  life  into  consciousness,  into  a  practical  perception  and 
acknowledgment  of  Christian  privilege  and  duty,  llie  second  part  is 
scientific;  and,  being  such,  requires  a  different  method  of  exposition  to 
the  former.  It  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  original  catechism.  Its 
symbolical  value  cannot  be  over- rated.  It  is  a  wonderful  preservative 
against  heresy.  If  our  Church  had  only  added  a  like  section  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  the  pious  Nelson  wisely  desiderated, 
how  many  errors  would  have  been  avoided ! 

But,  thus  valuable  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  so  much  in  advance  of 
the  first  part  of  the  catechism,  that,  instead  of  sending  you,  in  continuation 
of  my  last  communications,  a  like  merely  grammatical  and  glossorial  expo- 
sition of  this  second  part,  I  will  defer  that  until  I  have  more  fully  unfolded 
the  meaning  of  the  part  already  reviewed.  .  As  I  am  writing  at  a  distance 
from  my  home  and  my  books,  I  have  not  now  attempted  more  than  to 
show  why  the  catechism  should  be  resolved  into  two,  and  not  into  five 
parts.  I  think  it  to  be  of  much  importance  that  we  should  form  a  correct 
scheme  of  the  catechism.  I  am  anxious  that  the  form  of  each  of  the  two 
parts  should  be  carefully  noted  and  distinguished.  In  my  next  letter,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  first  part  from  the  other  offices,  &c.,  of  the 
Prayer- Book;  still  giving  much  prominence  to  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  words. 

I  remain,  yours  very  faithfully,         H.  H. 

P.  S. — I  believe  there  is  an  article  in  an  early  number  of  the  "  Church 
of  England  Magazine,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Maurice,  pointing  out  the 
personal  or  subjective  character  of  the  first  part  of  the  catechism.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  article  reprinted  in  your  pages. 

fiotUtH  of  )3oo&jif. 


8BRM0NS    FBBACHKD    AT   WINCUESTEB    COLLEGE,  SECOND    SERIES.      WITH    A 
PBE7ACE   ON    "  FAGGING."       BT   O.    MOBEBLY,    D.C.L.         12mO.   pp.    360. 

(Hivinfftons,) 
This  volume  will  be  highly  valued  by  l\io«e  NiiVitt  it^t^  VJck.^  \«»j2tw3Mi^^ 
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the  Church  as  Uie  most  effectual  instrument  of  forming  and  training  the 
youthful  mind.  In  a  preface  of  some  length  upon  the  subject  of  fagg^ng^ 
the  author  endeavours  to  remove  certain  popular  misapprehensions  of  the 
system,  and  to  show  what  are  its  advantages ;  whilst  in  the  sermons  them- 
selves, he  furnishes  correctives  for  its  abuses,  or  rather  the  means  of  en- 
suring its  proper  application.  He  first  notices  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  public  school,  observing,  that  there  grows  for  the  most  part  upon 
those  thus  educated,  "  a  facility  of  using  their  powers,  an  easy  skill  in 
taking  and  keeping  their  position  in  life,  an  absence  of  absurd  pretension, 
a  general  practical  modesty,  a  self-reliance  and  moral  presence  of  mind,  a 
good  sense,  an  early  maturity  of  practical  judgment,  which  are  of  un- 
speakable value  in  all  the  conduct  of  their  lives."  The  essential  difference 
between  a  public  and  a  private  school  he  considers  to  be,  that  the  former 
is  one  in  which  the  government  is  administered,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
with  the  aid  of  the  pupils  themselves ;  the  latter,  one  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  altogether  administered  by  masters ;  and  that  the  perfection  of 
the  latter ^would  therefore  seem  to  consist  in  the  completeness  of  the  su- 
pervision ;  whilst  the  former  proceeds  on  a  diflPerent  principle,  and  early 
calls  upon  boysjto  recognize  in  themselves  the  members  of  an  ordered  com 
pany,  having  a  place  in  a  series,  and  with  that  place,  duties,  offices,  rights, 
and  privileges.  Now,  as  he  remarks,  the  actual  problem  in  all  education, 
considered  as  a  system  of  moral  training,  is  how  to  cultivate,  interest,  and 
secure  the  habits  and  character  of  boys  in  such  manner  and  degree  as  that, 
when  they  pass  from  school  training,  they  shall  be  competent  and  willing 
to  continue  for  themselves  those  same  habits,  and  that  same  character, 
which  hitherto  have  been  principally  cultivated  by  others  for  them.  He 
shows  how  the  public  school  system  contributes  directly  to  this  object, 
and  that  under  it  "  boys  learn  their  own  position,  the  position  of  others, 
their  mutual  claims  and  rights,  the  ways  of  behaving  to  one  another,  the 
proprieties  of  different  ranks  in  a  school,  and  a  great  multitude  of  other 
such  things,  which  are  difficult  of  explanation,  and  apt  to  appear  trifling 
to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  interior  of  public  school  life,  but  which, 
being  the  very  counterpart,  in  their  degree,  of  the  relations,  proprieties, 
delicacies,  and  usages  of  real  life,  really  form  also  the  peculiar  instrument 
of  public  school  discipline  and  training  of  minds."  He  considers  that  the 
one  institution,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  this,  is  the  institution  of  authority, 
recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  masters,  among  the  boys  themselves ; 
that  such  authority  produces  further  and  subordinate  organization ;  and 
that  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  success  of  such  an  institution, 
that  such  authority  should  be  quite  established — if  possible,  that  it  should 
be  ancient.  After  thus  showing  the  freeness  and  facility  of  mind  which 
the  presence  of  this  system  in  a  school  imparts  to  boys,  he  points  out 
other  beneficial  effects,  such  as  its  efficacy  for  checking  evil  and  encourag- 
ii^g  good,  when  the  best  boys  help  to  rule  the  interior  life  of  a  school,  and 
the  protection  afforded  to  the  weaker  against  that  natural  tendency  to 
cruelty,  which,  he  observes,  is  very  remarkable  among  boys.  For  the 
power  which  is  naturally  exerted  among  boys  by  soTne,  is  under  this  sys- 
tem entrusted  to  the  best.  And  he  considers  the  best  general  principle  of 
selection,  is  that  of  taking  the  upper  boys  in  a  school,  who  have  obtained 
a  confessed  superiority  over  their  school-fellows  in  the  subjects  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  they  are  assembled  in  school ;  but  this  principle  must  be 
accompanied  with  an  unfailing  rejection  of  every  boy,  who,  though  high 
in  learning,  has  in  any  way  shown  himself  unfit  to  hold  authority,  so 
that  those  selected  be  the  most  trustworthy,  respecled,  ^lA  ^^l-x^^'^^OCxsi^ 
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boys  whom  the  school  affords.  He  shows  that  certain  practices,  which 
are  alleged  aa  objections  to  the  system,  are  not  by  any  means  essential  to 
it :  that  what  is  essential,  is  that  the  authority  should  be  maintained  real 
and  effectual,  and  that  what  is  dangerous  to  its  essential  character  is,  that 
the  authority  should  be  circumscribed  and  pared  away  by  needless  and 
finical  restrictions,  or  unsupported  in  times  of  trial  and  difficulty  by  the 
masters  under  whom  it  is  held.  He  further  observes,  that  what  he  is  ad- 
vocating is  something  different  from  mere  monitorial  authority,  such  as 
that  of  the  upper  boys  being  desired  to  report  mbconduct  without  possess- 
ing power,  and  consists  in  the  possession  of  power  to  exact  obedience, 
which,  with  full  power  of  appeal  in  case  of  wrong,  the  other  boys  must  be 
bound  to  render.  After  some  further  remarks  upon  this  head,  well  worthy 
of  perusal,  he  proceeds  to  the  important  question- — sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
custodes  ? 

The  answer  given  to  this  question  is  one  to  which  few  will  refuse  assent, 
however  they  may  differ  from  the  author  in  other  points.  In  order 
that  those  who  are  to  hold  power,  may  be  trained  and  fitted  to  use  it  well, 
he  contends  that  something  must  be  at  work  in  the  school  which  may 
early  begin  to  gain  a  hold  of  their  minds ;  which  may  gain  this  hold  more 
and  more  strongly  as  they  grow  older ;  and  which,  first  fitting  them  to 
obey  in  a  manly,  frank,  and  self-respecting  way,  may  fit  them  by  degrees 
to  use  such  power  as  is  delegated  to  them  over  others.  This  "  some  thing" 
must  not  depend  upon  the  personal  influence  or  weight  of  a  master ;  it 
must  not  be  a  particular  man's  actions,  or  any  system  of  a  man's  own  devis- 
ing, but  "  it  must  be  the  system  of  practical  religion,  imparted  to  the  boys 
throughout  the  school;  and  that  practical  religion,  the  religion  of  the 
Church.  In  this,  and  in  this  only,  is  the  true  correlative,  the  real  safe- 
guard of  the  system  of  fagging.  Make  the  boys  religious  ;  not  sentimen- 
tally, but  argumentatively,  not  captiously,  not  inventively ;  but  catechize 
them  faithfully  and  painfully ;  prepare  them  carefully  for  confirmation ; 
give  them  as  full  an  understanding  as  possible  of  the  great  solemnity  of 
the  time  when  they  look  back  over  their  childish  years,  and  renew,  in  the 
face  of  God  and  the  Church,  their  now  self-chosen  vows  of  holy  and  faith- 
ful living ;  hear  them  express,  as  they  readily  will,  their  penitence  for  the 
past,  and  their  real  resolution  and  hope,  by  God's  grace,  to  abide  by  their 
vows ;  take  them,  as  often  as  you  think  it  proper  for  such  youthful  Chris- 
tians, with  specific  preparation  to  the  holy  communion  ;  never  let  them 
approach  it  without  offering  their  own  names  first,  according  to  the  rubric, 
as  communicants,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  any  advice,  warning,  or 
aid  that  may  be  necessary,  beforehand ;  never  let  them  refrain  from  it, 
without  being  called  upon  to  explain  why  they  wish  to  decline  what  they 
know  to  be  so  precious  to  their  soul's  health ;  let  the  master  be  nothing, 
and  the  Church  every  thing ;  let  every  one  understand  that  he,  like  a  pa- 
rochial clergyman,  is  merely  acting  out  in  his  own  sphere  a  system  of  an- 
cient and  divine  authority  to  which  he  and  his  pupils  alike  owe  all  defer- 
ence and  duty  ;  carry  all  this  out  simply,  faithfully,  and  unfailingly  ;  and 
believe  one  who  has  tried  it,  though  most  imperfectly  and  irregularly,  that 
you  need  not  fear  for  the  general  growth  of  that  Christian  high-minded- 
ness  and  religious  sense  of  responsibility,  in  which  the  system  of  fagging 
is  to  find  its  security  and  its  efficacy.  There  will  grow  up  a  race  of  mo- 
dest, earnest,  noble-minded  youths,  in  whom  the  free  public  school  habits, 
blended  with  Church  training,  have  produced  just  such  a  character  as  a 
father  would  delight  to  see  in  a  son,  and  as  fits  them  for  the  faithful  dis- 
cbarge  of  any  duties  to  whicb>  they  mwy  \ie  ei5^a^\\i\\fe.    To  them  the 
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exercise  of  power  will  have  been  an  instrument  of  training  their  minds,  of 
the  utmost  value.  It  requires  so  much  temper,  caution,  and  good  sense ; 
it  puts  them  into  so  many  positions  of  difficulty  in  which  they  have  to 
act  discreetly  and  wisely  ;  it  calls  upon  them  for  so  much  principle,  so  much 
bravery  in  doing  their  duty,  in  withstanding  opposition  and  unpopularity, 
and  yet  incurring  no  needless  offence, — that  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive another  situation  in  which  so  young  a  person  could  receive  so  much, 
so  various,  and  so  practical  discipline  and  exercise  in  all  the  most  important 
parts  of  character." 

After  this  long  notice  of  the  preface,  space  will  permit  little  more  to  be 
said  of  the  sermons  themselves  than  that  they  furnish  admirable  exam- 
ples of  the  application  of  the  system  of  religious  instruction,  recommended 
in  the  above  extract.  The  first  sermon,  entitled  *'  The  Eye  of  God,"  is  a 
happy  attempt  to  waken  up  in  the  hearts  of  youthful  hearers,  "  the  thought 
of  the  ever-present,  ever- wakeful,  heart- searching,  tender,  paternal  eye  of 
God,  which  is  over  his  own  redeemed  children."  In  the  second,  and  seve- 
ral other  sermons,  the  sacred  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  our 
hearts  is  treated  of,  and  how  it  should  be  cherished  and  cultivated  in 
early  childhood,  in  the  days  of  boyhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood. 
Special  reference  is  made  throughout  to  confirmation,  how  to  prepare 
for  it,  with  some  excellent  cautions  and  warnings  addressed  to  those 
about  to  be  confirmed.  On  this  last  subject  we  would  especially  refer 
the  reader  to  the  sixth  sermon,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  ex- 
cellent remarks.  We  will  only  add,  that  the  volume  is  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, and  brings  home  to  the  conscience  the  great  truths  which  it  would 
set  forth,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  daily  life. 

"  Deeply  you  need  the  confirmation  of  your  vows,  most  deeply  you  need  th  e 
confirmation  of  God's  grace  ;  but  according  as  your  consciences  are  awake  to  the 
remembrance  of  early  disobediences,  of  early  dishonesties,  of  early  negligencies, 
of  early  impieties,  of  evil  words,  learned  all  too  early,  of  early  impurities,  of  all 
the  many  forms  of  evil  which  are  apt  to  grow  and  flourish  in  the  light-hearted 
communities  of  boys, — c<mie  to  this  double  confirmation  in  penitence  and  fear. 
And  let  me  warn  you  before  it  comes,  of  an  almost  certain  disappointment  which 
will  accompany  it.  The  rite  is  short  and  small ;  a  few  prayei-s,  a  half-heard  re- 
sponse, a  hand  upon  your  heads,  and  it  is  over ;  you  will  pass  from  the  chapel  back 
to  usual  scenes,  to  old  thoughts,  and  old  companions ;  and  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed to  feel  that  the  glow  of  resolution,  the  strong  purpose,  the  penitential  de- 
termination of  good,  seem  to  have  cooled  back  again  almost  at  once.  There  is 
little  to  help  the  imagination.  You  will  in  fact  have  become  Christian  men,  but 
you  will  not  feel  it ;  you  will  have  wound  yourselves  up,  as  it  were,  to  a  great  oc- 
casion, and  the  occasion  will  seem  to  slip  by  and  leave  you  where  it  found  you. 
This  will  be  a  trial  of  your  faith ;  it  will  try  how  far  you  can  rely  on  what  is  invi- 
sible and  unfelt ;  it  is  a  great  instance  of  the  sort  of  trial  which  you  will  have  in 
all  your  lives ;  whether,  that  is,  you  can  live  upon  the  secret  invisible  truth  and 
promises  of  God,  and  frame  your  hearts,  your  desires,  your  lives  by  a  rule  and  a 
reward  which  you  cannot  see.  Come,  then,  my  brethren,  in  penitence  and  holy 
fear ;  but  come,  too,  in  cheerfulness  and  no  less  holy  hope.  God  loveth  you  ;  it 
was  of  great  love  that  he  baptized  you ;  it  was  of  great  love  that  he  bred  you  in 
the  knowledge  of  him  and  his  will ;  it  is  of  great  love  that  he  calls  you  to  his 
holy  confinnation,  and  ofi'ers  you  the  additional  outpouring  of  bis  Holy  Spirit ; 
it  is  of  his  great  love  if  you  have  been  moved  to  look  back  over  your  childish 
years,  and  lay  open  before  him  in  your  prayers,  the  memories  of  sin  that  load 
your  consciences.  And  so  loving  you,  he  will,  if  you  will  yield  yourselves  unto 
nim,  love  you  unto  the  end : — the  end !  which  you  know  not  if  it  be  far  off  or 
near ;  whether  he  designs  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  glorifying  him  through 
a  long  life  and  aged  services,  or  hath  resolved  to  take  you  to  himself  in  your 
early  years,  from  3ie  midst  of  your  youthful  compamoiks." 
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TEXT   BOOK    OF   ARITHMETIC,   BY   THE    REV.    JOHN    HUNTER,  VICB-PBINCIFAL 
OF   THE   BATTERSEA   TRAINING    COLLBOE.      pp.   224.       (RivitigtOnS.) 

This  book  is  designed  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  is, 
in  their  hands,  highly  deserving  of  its  title.  What  the  author  aims  at, 
and  Tfvhat  he  endeavours  to  avoid,  may  be  learnt  from  the  following  extracts 
from  the  preface : — "  One  faulty  condition  of  arithmetic,  as  taught  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  unnecessary  tediousness  with  which  principles  are  sometimes 
inculcated,  the  small  degree  in  which  the  demonstrative  system  is  extended 
to  the  higher  applicate  forms  of  the  science,  and  the  limits  of  difficulty  to 

which  arithmetical  problems  are  confined It  will  be  seen  that 

the  author  has  not  attached  great  importance  to  formal  and  general  rules, 
by  which  the  intellect  is  liable  to  become,  as  it  were,  stereotyped,  rather 
than  progressively  improved.  Concise  directions  may  include  much  and 
impress  little ;  but  an  abundant  variety  of  examples,  such  as  the  present 
work  contains,  will,  it  is  hoped,  conduce  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  a 
perception  of  general  principles,  and  to  expertness  in  the  application  of 
them." 

The  Text- Book  further  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  key  to  the  author's 
admirable  little  work  intended  "  for  the  use  of  pupils,"  termed  "  Manual 
of  Arithmetic,"  not,  however,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term, 
"  key ;"  but,  as  affording  intellectual  culture,  and  strengthening  the 
reasoning  powers — a  real  key.  The  author  terms  it  a  "  Companion  and 
Supplement"  to  the  Manual. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  containing  the  more  essen- 
tial and  elementary  rules  and  their  demonstrations ;  the  second,  supple- 
mentary rules,  being  those  of  a  commercial  nature,  together  with  some 
that  are,  in  many  cases,  omitted  in  works  on  arithmetic.  In  addition  to 
these  divisions  there  are  five  appendices — the  .first, '  containing  interesting 
and  valuable  notes  on  the  tables  of  money,  weights  and  measures,  w^ith  a 
derivative  digest,  &c. :  the  second,  the  signs  of  operation,  tracing  their 
origin,  history,  &c.  :  the  third,  a  list  of  arithmetical  treatises,  with  histori- 
cal notes,  from  which  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  treatises  may  be 
formed :  the  fourth,  solutions  of  the  more  difiicult  exercises  in  the  manual, 
logically  wrought  out,  and  placed  in  such  a  form  as  to  present  at  a  glance 
the  solution  and  result :  the  last  contains  remarks  on  the  construction  of 
exercises  in  the  simple  rules,  and  the  mode  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
result  in  such  exercises. 

Prefatory  to  Appendix  III  is  the  following  remark  : — "  I  had  intended 
a  short  history  of  arithmetical  treatises  to  form  one  of  the  appendices  to 
this  volume.  The  interesting  work  lately  published  by  Professor  De 
Morgan  has  superseded  that  design ;  but  the  following  list  will  be  found, 
in  some  parts,  supplementary  to  De  Morgan's  book,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  serve  to  indicate  the  principal  sources  of  my  information  on 
the  subjects  contained  in  the  text- book."  Many  teachers  will  regret  that 
the  first  intention  was  not  more  fully  carried  out ;  for  they  are  not  a  class 
of  men  who  can  conveniently  procure  many  books,  or  afford  time  to  ascer- 
tain their  peculiar  merits.  One  thoroughly  comprehensive  text-book  is 
worth  a  whole  host  to  the  teacher;  and,  as  this  in  question  appears  des- 
tined to  become  such,  we  would  now  suggest  the  expediency  of  making 
Appendix  III  in  a  next  edition  what  was  at  first  proposed.  The  work  is 
not  "  stereotyped"  in  the  workshop  of  either  the  printer  or  the  author ; 
and  in  the  amendments  which  the  practical  mind  of  the  latter  is  sure  to  sng- 
gest,  it  should  be  remembered»  that  to  ei)ks\xi^  \)cl^  «vx.^<^«%!&  ^1  ^  \»ft£S&fix'a 
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text-book,  the  writer  must  not  scruple  occasionally  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
others. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  a  work  of  the  kind  before  us  by 
extracts  :  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  or 
teachers  desirous  of  imparting  that  knowledge  in  an  interesting  and  effec- 
tive manner  must  be  referred  to  the  text- book — but,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  ingenuity  exercised  throughout  in  compiling  the  work,  an  example 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  Every  practical  man  is  aware  how  often  the 
constant  multipliers  7854,  5236,  365,  &c.  occur  in  arithmetical  and  mathe- 
matical operations  ;  these  numbers,  and,  of  course,  many  others,  by  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  allow  of  a  very  convenient  simplification. 

"  The  process  of  multiplying  by  7854  consists  in  resolving  that  multi- 
plier into  6000  +  1800  +  54,  in  order  that  we  may  multiply  first  by  6, 
then  that  result  by  3,  and  then  the  last  result  by  3;  for  54  times  =  18 
times  X  3 ;  and  IS  times  =  6  times  X  3. 

Thus, 

49378 
7854 


296268        =  6000  times  the  multiplicand. 
888804       =  1800 
2666412  =      54 


387814812  =  7854 


**  9» 


»»  »9 
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The  numerous  and  ingenious  examples  embodied  in  both  parts,  must  not 
be  passed  over  unnoticed.  They  include  all  the  most  useful  of  those  pub- 
lished some  years  since  by  the  same  author,  at  Alloa,  in  a  little  work 
which  ran  through  several  editions,  and  which  was  still  more  highly  prized 
by  teachers  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which  ratios  and  proportions  were 
treated. 

In  fine,  we  feel  no  hesitation,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work,  in 
adopting  the  author's  words,  that  he  has  effectively  "  employed  his  best 
efforts  to  secure  the  important  objects  of  expedient  arrangement,  clear 
exposition,  and  concise  and  accurate  solutions."  And  to  his  motto, 
"  Nulld  ne  juvenum  magis  vegetatur  ingenium,  qukm  numerorum  arte  dis- 
cendd,*'  we  will  add,  ut  hie  docetur. 


▲8T110-THE0L06Y.       BT   THB  REV.  H.    MOSELBT,  F.  R.  S.,    ONE    OF    HER 

majesty's    INSPECTORS    OF   SCHOOLS. 

Thb  object  of  this  interesting  little  work  is  to  treat  of  some  of  the  more 
obvious  phenomena  of  the  visible  universe  in  a  devotional  spirit.  It  is 
highly  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  instruction,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  training  of  elementary  schoolmasters.  Mr.  Moseley  is 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian  ;  with  him  "  it  is  a  high  privilege  to 
be  able  to  commune  with  God  in  his  works — to  feel,  as  it  were,  with  a 
sense  of -the  understanding,  his  wisdom  guiding  the  hand  of  his  power  ;*'  or 
to  "  listen  if,  in  the  stillness  of  the  universe,  there  be  not  a  voice  re-echoed 
from  worlds  which,  without  speech  or  language,  traverse  its  unfathomable 
regions,  and  stars  which  silently  repose  in  its  depth — the  voice  of  revela- 
tion :  by  his  wisdom  hath  be  made  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them.<^\3.t  \^^ 
Ids  understanding.'^    The  idea  of  a  creative  and  ftxx^^imVttifixa^  ^^nr^x 
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invests  the  universe  ^ith  a  moral  charm,  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
possess ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  if  this  little  volume  were  placed  in  the. 
hands  of  our  young  students  of  science,  we  should  not  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  religion,  too  frequently  found,  amongst  those  who 
give  an  exclusive  attention  to  philosophical  enquiries. 

BUGGBSTIVE    HINTS    TOWARDS    IMPROVED    SECULAR    INSTRUCTION,    &C. 
BY    THE    REV.    RICHARD    DAWES,    A.M.       SECOND    EDITION. 

Mr.  Dawes  would  have  the  children,  in  our  elementary  schools,  taught 
something  in  every  hranch  of  useful  knowledge.  On  the  suhject  of  calcu- 
lation he  observes  : — **  Arithmetic  should  be  made  an  exercise  of  the  mind, 
and  not  merely  an  application  of  rules  got  by  heart ;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be 
taught  on  a  sort  of  common-sense  principle,  beginning  with  very  simple 
things,  and  leading  the  children  on,  step  by  step."  Mr.  Dawes  considers 
that  the  two-foot  rule  should  be  to  the  village  school,  what  the  balance  is 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  If  the  surface  of  a  rectangle  is  to  be  cal- 
culated, the  boys  should  be  ordered  by  their  master  to  measure  the  school- 
room door,  window,  or  floor.  Mr.  Dawes  also  shows  how  some  initiatory 
course  of  demonstrative  geometry  might  be  successfully  taught.  His  expe- 
rimental illustrations  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  are  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  the 
invention  of  a  lady,  for  simplifying  the  first  steps  of  astronomy  for  young 
people,  which  have  hitherto  been  made  difficult  to  them  by  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  celestial  globe — the  heavens  being  there  placed,  contrarily  to  fact, 
upon  a  convex  sphere.  The  present  contrivance  is  called  an  Astrorama. 
Opening  like  an  umbrella,  and  readily  adjusted  for  any  hour,  it  forms  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  actual  sky,  every  important  fixed  star  glim- 
mering in  its  blue  concave,  and  readily  indicating  its  original  in  the  actual 
heavens.  The  instrument  itself,  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  pamphlet, 
is  published  by  B.  W.  Gardiner,  Prince's  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


(£ytxacU  from  Cf^avzt^,  &c. 

PUBLIC    CATECHISING. 

I  PROCEED  to  speak  of  another  most  important,  hut  most  sadly  neglected  part  of 
clerical  duty — public  catechising.  It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  our  best  English 
divines  have  borne  witness  to  the  importance,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
plained of  the  neglect  of  this  most  useful  and  scriptural  woik,  the  disuse  of  which 
can,  I  fear,  be  set  down  to  nothing  but  indolence,  because  it  never  seems  to  have 
been  even  unpopular.  To  gather  the  younger  portion  of  the  congregation  together, 
and  through  them  to  instruct  the  elder,  many  of  whom  are  too  m  informed  to  pro- 
fit by  sermons,  is  suriely  the  most  efifectual  method  of  endeavouring  to  **  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fiithers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers." 
I  would  very  earnestly  press  upon  you  all  the  necessity,  as  well  as  add  somewhat 
on  the  nature,  of  this  duty. 

The  great  ignorance  ojf  a  vast  number  of  Christians  on  the  main  points  of  faith 
and  practice,  as  well  as  on  the  specific  doctrines  of  their  own  church,  is  the 
strongest  argument  that  can  be  alleged  in  favour  of  public  catechising.  If  the 
clergy  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  knowledge 
which  the  adult  portion  of  their  flocks  possess  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  they 
would  find  it  almost  incredibly  small,  and  extremely  indistinct;  and  such  persons  are 
generally  ashamed  to  confess  how  much  the^  ^o  ivo\.  Vno^,  «L.\id  unwilling  or  un- 
Able  to  give  up  the  time  to  acquire  what  ou^\i\.\o\>^^w<'a»    "^\QTSi.^«aBSiTiSk^!K.- 
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dinarily  th«y  carry  away  very  little  information  ;  the  little  they  understand  they 
speedily  forget,  and  the  hearing  of  sermons  is  more  like  a  mechanical  exercise,  or 
a  spiritual  stimulant,  which  they  take  once  a  week,  than  an  edifying  means  of 
knowledge.  But  the  instruction  of  the  young  revives  the  hearts  of  the  old  ;  what 
they  do  know  is  made  more  distinct ;  what  they  do  not,  is  shown  them  without 
putting  them  to  the  blush  ;  even  the  mistakes  of  the  catechumen  serve  to  correct 
their  own,  whilst  the  form  of  question  and  answer  helps  a  weak  memory  to  retain 
what,  when  uttered  in  a  sermon,  is  lost  by  the  continuity  of  the  discourse.  Casual 
remarks  on  important  subjects  are  better  received  and  treasured  up.  Their  home- 
liness pleases  and  attracts,  and  the  simplicity  which  is  adapted  to  the  child  is 
found  to  come  home  to  the  heart  of  the  aged  man.  Never  is  the  parish  priest 
more  affectionately  regarded  by  his  flock,  never  does  he  more  closely  tread  in  the 
steps  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  than  when  he  familiarly,  yet  reverently,  instructs  the 
youth  of  his  flock  in  the  faith  and  duty  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  a  duty 
so  plain,  so  pleasing,  and  so  useful,  what  objection  can  be  made  but  that  of  inca- 
pacity, which  is  only  another  word  for  indolence  ?  No  pastor  who  is  competently 
instructed  in  the  chief  truths  of  the  Chnstian  religpion,  and  has  taken  pains  to 
prove  by  scripture  the  truths  contained  in  the  Church  Catechism,  need  be  at  a 
loss  for  matter;  and,  though  a  judicious  method  of  catechising  may  be  difficultof 
attainment,  the  difficulty  is  well  worth  mastering. 

The  time  for  such  c<ttechising  is  of  course  after  the  Second  Lesson  in  the  Mom-^ 
ing  and  Evening  Ser\'ice  ;  but  the  evening  service  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
the  most  suitable,  and  the  exercise  need  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes.  Where  there 
is  a  Sunday  school  already  formed,  the  materials  are  at  hand ;  and  thus  there 
would  always  be  a  class  preparing  for  confirmation,  and  gradually  taught  the  true 
meaning  of  that  important  rite.  The  responsibility  of  the  neglect  of  this  duty 
will  not  hencefoith  rest  on  your  bishop.* — Charge  by  the  Bishop  of  Fredericton. 


^^»^»^»^^»N^^^^^>#^^>^»^*^* 
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TEBS*   ASSOCIATION.      BY   THE   BEV.   HABVEY   GOODWIN,  M.A.,   PBESIDENT. 

Befobe  I  enter  upon  the  subject  which  I  propose  to  bring  before  you  to-day^ 
let  me  say  to  you,  how  much  1  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  the  society  which  has 
been  formed.     It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  plan  to  go  into  any  very  de- 

•  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  a  quotation  from  a  letter  lately  addressed  by  a  prelate  to 
whom  the  world  is  largely  indebted  on  this  subject.  "  This  last  diflSculty,"  (viz.,  the  in- 
difference of  parents  to  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  their  children,)  says  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  "  it  is  your  peculiar  province  to  remove,  by  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  parental  character,  and  of  the  helnousness  of  the  of- 
fence in  not  only  neglecting  the  moral  training  of  their  offspring,  but  of  perverting  reli- 
gion into  an  excuse  for  their  neglect.  It  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  labour  in  this 
department  of  ministerial  duty,  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  erroneous  notions  en- 
tertained, the  indifference  and  apathy  exhibited  by  parents  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, are,  partly  at  least,  traceable  to  our  own  neglect.  We  have  not  availed  ourselves  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  us  of  forcing  it  upon  their  notice.  We  have  allowed  the  public 
catechising  of  children,  and  the  public  administration  of  baptism,  to  fall  comparatively 
into  disuse.  On  the  latter  point,  I  trust  that  a  great  improvement  is  gradually  taking 
place,  and  that  the  practice  of  baptizing  privately,  excepting  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  be- 
coming continually  less  common ;  but  on  the  former,  I  fear  that  a  comparison  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  even  with  that  which  existed  a  century  ago,  (a  time  at  which  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  represent  the  church  as  sunk  in  lethargy}  would  not  prove  very 
satisfactory.  I  have  now  lying  before  me  a  book  of  the  date  of  1738,  containing  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  bishop  who  then  presided  over  the  diocese,  froia 
which  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  catechising  was  almost  universal.  That  the  inte- 
rests of  religion  have  suffered  materially  by  its  discontinuance  cannot  be  doubted.  Tra- 
Tellers  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  the  clergy  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  discharge  this  part  of  their  duty,  and  to  the  inQuence  ^hich 
they  in  consequence  obtain  over  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation :  why  should  not 
the  sam^  beneficial  consequence  flow  from  the  revival  of  the  practice  amon^oucsel^e^^  " 
-*r-Bithqp  o/LincohCt  Letter  to  his  Clergy ^  1847. 
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tailed  statement  of  the  benefits  likely,  by  God's  blessing,  to  accrue  from  it ;  but  in 
passing  I  will  glance  at  a  few  of  the  probable  fruits  of  the  steps  which  you  haye 
taken.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  very  obrious  advantage  of  being  able  to 
receive  direct  instruction  from  persons  whom  education  has  rendered  fit  to  teach, 
and  whom  you  may  request  from  time  to  time  to  deliver  lectures  bearing  upon 
subjects  of  especial  interest  to  persons  of  your  profession :  in  this  respect  you  have 
unusual  advantages  here,  because  the  university  will  afi'ord  you  a  rich  store  of 
friends,  who  I  doubt  not  will  be  as  willing  as  they  are  able  to  forward  your  de- 
signs. And  doubtless  other  methods  of  obtaining  direct  instruction,  and  of  im- 
proving your  knowledge  and  skill  in  various  ways,  will  suggest  themselves  from 
time  to  time.  But  again,  your  meetings  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing each  other  on  various  points  of  difficulty ;  the  younger  members  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  consult  the  more  experienced ;  or  still  further,  any 
point  of  general  difficulty,  any  matter  which  has  been  found  perplexing  to  many 
of  you,  may  become  the  subject  of  deliberation,  and  may  receive  elucidation  from 
the  combined  consideration  given  to  it.  By  this  means  uniformity  of  practice 
will  probably  be  introduced  throughout  the  district,  and  any  improvement  in  ma- 
nagement or  detail  which  finds  its  way  into  one  school  will  speedily  become  the 
common  property  of  all.  These  two  advantages  lie  on  the  surface  of  your  plan, 
and  can  hardly  be  overrated;  but  I  look  with  even  greater  pleasure  upon  the 
sympathetic  feeling  throughout  the  body  of  your  profession,  which  will  be  en- 
couraged by  these  opportunities  of  social  intercourse  and  meetings  for  mutual 
benefit.  When  our  blessed  Lord  sent  out  his  disciples  as  lambs  among  wolves, 
and  knew  the  pressure  which  their  spirits  would  have  to  undergo,  and  the  heavy 
burden  he  was  laying  upon  them,  he  sent  them  forth  two  and  two,  because  he  who 
knew  what  was  in  man  was  well  aware  that  the  spirit,  which  if  left  solitary  will 
droop  and  sink,  will  perhaps  be  as  elastic  as  any  if  cheered  by  companionship  and 
sympathy.  And  I  think  that  no  one  who  is  aware  of  the  discouraging  character 
which  the  schoolmaster's  labour  often  assumes,  o^ing  to  the  difficulty  of  contend- 
ing successfully  with  ignorance  and  idleness  and  vice,  will  be  disposed  to  think 
lightly  of  any  institution  which  may  afford  the  means  of  mutual  encouragement 
and  sympathetic  feeling.  Half  our  trouble  is  sometimes  gone  if  we  can  impart  a 
sense  of  it  to  one  who  can  enter  into  it  fully,  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  who  has  been  labouring  up  hill,  and  fancying  that  he  has  made  no 
ground,  and  that  his  own  school  has  some  peculiar  disease  from  which  others  are 
nree,  may  probably  be  cheered  up  and  braced  by  communication  with  his  brethren, 
and  by  the  discovery  which  he  is  sure  to  make  that  they  have  the  same  troubles, 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  in  greater  intensity  than  himself.  And  lastly,  I  think 
that  associations  such  as  this  which  you  have  formed,  will  be  advantageous  inas- 
much as  they  tend  to  give  a  standing  to  your  profession,  to  make  you  sensible  that 
you  do  belong  to  a  profession,  and  that  a  very  noble  one,  in  the  service  of  which 
any  sacrifice  that  you  may  make  you  may  veiy  well  esteem  to  be  gain.  Union  is 
strength,  and  as  soon  as  any  class  of  society  feel  their  position  and  take  their 
stand  upon  it,  the  probable  consequence  is  that  that  position  will  be  respected 
both  by  others  and  by  themselve  s  .*  *  * 

If  you  have  such  principles  as  these,  my  dear  friends,  deeply  rooted  in  your 
hearts,  if  you  look  upon  your  work  habitually  as  a  religious  one,  as  one  in  which 
you  are  helping  God's  work,  and  imitating  his  ways,  you  will  have,  I  am  con- 
vinced, a  comfort  and  support  in  your  labours  which  they  exceedingly  require, 
and  which  you  will  not  find  elsewhere.  The  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  a  peculiarly  harassing  and  repulsive  character; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  that  a  man  who  has  no  high  views  of  the  nature  of  his  office, 
and  no  principle  of  faith  within  him,  may  well  find  it  so ;  laborious  and  full  of 
anxiety  it  of  course  always  must  be,  the  fact  of  having  to  deal  with  living  spirits 
and  not  with  dead  materials  must  ever  make  the  successful  schoolmaster  an  anxi- 
ous man ;  but  that  the  occupation  is  necessarily  irksome,  and  only  to  be  taken 
in  default  of  easier  employment,  is  a  degrading  view  of  a  high  and  holy  work,  and 
one  which  will  be  spumed  by  all  who  have  adequate  views  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  or  of  the  dignity  of  man.  He  who  believes  that  man  may  be  educated,  and 
that  It  28  God's  gracious  will  to  educate  \iiin,  m\\  \^\TiV\)[i^\.V<&  <s«sskAt  easily  have 

a  more  blessed  position  assigned  to  him,  t\iau  one  m  '^iVos^v  V^  mvj  «^ys^ V^^^ 

worJr, 
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It  follows  immediately,  from  the  essentially  religious  character  which  I  have  . 
assigned  to  education,  that  one  of  the  prime  requisites  to  the  healthy  state  of  a 
school  is  reverence  from  the  hoys  to  their  master.  I  should  say  that  tne  very  fact 
of  education  heing  a  relinous  work,  leads  to  the  immediate  conclusion  that  the 
6rst  principle  to  he  instilled  into,  or  encouraged  in,  the  minds  of  the  young,  is 
the  principle  of  reverence;  reverence  for  what  is  good,  reverence  for  authority; 
and,  as  the  representation  to  them  of  what  is  good  and  right,  reverence  for  their 
master.  In  this  consists  the  great  distinction  hetween  a  well  regulated  and  an  ill 
regulated  mind ;  the  one  has  a  feeling  of  respect  and  submission  to  all  that  is  above 
itself,  whether  human  or  divine,  a  constant  habit  of  submission  to  law,  and  a  con- 
sequent power  of  self-control,  whereas  the  other  is  essentially  lawless  and  irreve- 
rent, unable  to  look  up  to  anything  higher  than  itself,  and  therefore  necessarily 
condemned  to  grovel  among  low  and  degrading  thoughts.  A  reverential  tone  of 
mind,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  pre-requisite  for  all  successful  training,  and  that 
13  why  the  mocker  is  pointed  out  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  as  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
fool;  and  why  the  scorner  is  represented  as  so  hateful  to  God  ;  and  why  the  reve- 
rential fear  of  God  is  so  continually  spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  And 
even  in  the  mere  intellectual  department  of  education,  this  same  principle  holda 
ffood ;  the  best  preparation  for  a  successful  reception  of  knowledge,  is  a  reverential 
feeling  towards  the  persons  or  the  books  from  which  the  knowledge  is  to  be  re- 
ceived; both  the  one  and  the  other  should  be  so  far  raised  above  the  pupil,  that 
he  may  feel  questioning  to  be  out  of  place,  and  criticism  absurd ;  of  course  I  speak 
of  elementary  knowledge,  the  more  advanced  student  may  find  that  to  question^ 
and  argue,  and  doubt,  are  indispensable  conditions  of  improvement.  But  if  a 
reverential  feeling  of  respect  be  necessary  in  the  intellectual,  how  much  more  so 
b  it  in  the  moral  department  of  education ;  here  respect  for  that  which  is  good  in 
the  abstract,  and  for  all  that  is  better  than  ourselves,  is  so  essential  a  requisite  for 
a  well-regulated  mind,  that  its  absence  is  the  very  negation  of  education,  its  ab- 
sence leaves  a  void  which  no  other  thing  can  possibly  fill. 

It  follows  from  this,  that,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  scholar  to  maintain  his  mind 
in  a  reverential  posture  towards  the  master,  so  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  the 
aim  of  the  master  so  to  comport  himself  as  to  call  forth  the  desired  feelings  from 
the  scholar.    And  this  is,  I  think,  no  small  part  of  the  difficulty  belonging  to  your 
profession ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  inspire  fear ;  a  severe  manner,  a  frowning  face,  a 
readiness  to  punish,  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  but  there  cannot  be  two 
things  more  difierent  than  reverence  and  fear ;  reverence  has  love  for  its  sister, 
fear  is  ever  accompanied  by  aversion.    But  it  is  possible  for  a  master  so  to  mingle 
firmness  with  gentleness,  strictness  with  suavity,  severity  with  kindness,  and  so  to 
bear  himself  in  all  his  conduct,  both  in  school  and  out  of  it,  as  to  render  reveren- 
tial respect  for  himself  and  his  office  not  less  habitual  to  his  pupils  than  fear  and 
dread  strange  to  them.    It  is  not  according  to  my  plan  to  enter  into  any  details 
on  this  subject;  I  only  desire  to  bring  before  you  this  great  fundamental  truth, 
that  the  proper  conduct  of  education  requires  as  an  essential  condition  of  success, 
that  tone  of  mind  of  the  taught  towards  the  teacher  which  seems  to  be  expressed 
by  the  term  reverential;  and  that  if  this  be  wanting,  no  other  qualifications  caa 
possibly  compensate  for  its  loss :  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  easily  the  loss  may 
be  efiected,  now  quicksightcd  the  young  are  to  the  foibles  and  faults  of  their 
superiors,  and  how  ready  human  nature  is  in  all  forms,  perhaps  especially  in  that 
of  a  schoolboy,  to  blind  itself  to  its  own  faults,  by  looking  at  those  of  the  persons 
who  correct  mem. 

Concerning  intellectual  qualifications,  I  am  tempted  to  say  much ;  but  the 
limits  which  it  becomes  roe  to  put  to  this  address,  compel  me  to  say  only  a  little. 
I  am  giving  you  the  thoughts  of  a  much  wiser  man  than  myself  when  1  say  that 
the  teacher's  mind,  in  regard  of  intellectual  qualification,  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of 
constant  progress ;  that  the  master  ought  himself  to  be  continually  a  scholar ;  that 
as  soon  as  a  man  lias  ceased  to  grow  himself,  so  soon  he  ceases  to  be  able  profit- 
ably to  ciirry  on  the  growth  of  others.  It  is  perhaps  a  good  illustration  to  com- 
pare the  stationary  and  the  progressive  state  of  a  teacher  s  mind  to  a  stagnant 
pond  and  a  running  stream ;  there  is  water  in  both,  but  one  is  unwholesome,  the 
other  refreshing  and  invigorating.  The  truth  of  this  remark  it  is  not,  I  think, 
di&cuh  to  see;  so  long  as  the  mind  is  itself  grappWivg  nn\^  \xw>j£i^^$L^\\i%  Xa'S^:^ 
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stores,  revising  foiincr  judgments,  and  in  other  ways  exercising  itself,  so  long  it 
"Will  have  an  elasticity,  a  fund  of  fresh  information,  a  store-house  of  facts,  which 
will  enable  it  to  render  instruction  pleasant  to  the  youthful  vigorous  mind ;  but 
when  the  mind  has  laid  down  its  tools,  and  settled  into  a  state  of  permanent  me- 
diocrity, then  there  can  be  no  great  spring  in  its  instructions :  the  teaching  must 
be  vapid,  inactive,  ineffectual.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  master  is,  in  one  sense, 
most  successfully  cultivating  the  minds  of  his  scholars  when  he  is  cultivating  his 
own  ;  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  time  daily  devoted  to  personal  improvement 
should  form  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  life  of  every  one  who  is  anxious  to  perform 
effectively  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster.  And  let  me  say,  that  there  is  this  very 
pleasing  feature  common  to  your  office,  and  the  higher  office  of  the  ministry,  that 
in  each  all  the  fresh  knowledge  which  the  mind  acquires,  and  all  the  efforts  that 
the  mind  makes,  conduce  directly  to  professional  success :  all  that  you  read,  all 
the  reflections  which  your  reading  calls  forth,  all  the  conclusions  to  which  you  are 
led,  form  part  of  the  stores  from  which  you  are  to  draw  when  instructing  your 
plipiis.  A  reading,  thinking,  active  mind  is  a  living  thing,  which  has  power  to 
influence  other  living  minds ;  but  what  vital  energy  can  we  expect  to  discover  in 
a  mind  which  contents  itself  with  a  dull  routine  of  traditional  knowledge,  and 
does  not  exercise  itself  and  keep  itself  young?  Observe,  I  pray  you,  that  the 
thing  you  have  to  strive  after  is,  that  your  minds  may  influence  others,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  throw  into  the  minds  of  those  under  you  a  likeness  of  your  own ; 
and  this  is  a  very  living,  energetic  process,  requiring  a  living  mind,  not  a  dead 
one ;  and  if  a  living,  then  a  progressive  one;  for  it  is  only  by  growth  or  progress 
that  it  can  both  manifest  and  maintain  its  life.  And  this  view  becomes  more 
important  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  persons  with  whom  you  have  to  deal ;  they 
are  young,  elastic,  therefore  to  influence  them  as  you  would  wish,  your  minds 
must  partake  of  the  same  character :  your  minds  should  have  all  the  excellence 
of  the  fresh  boyish  mind,  the  spring  and  the  energy,  free  from  the  characteristic 
defects  of  youth. 

If,  in  wfiat  I  have  said  to  you,  I  seem  to  have  set  up  a  very  high  standard  of 
excellence,  remember  that  your  work  is  a  most  important  and  sacred  one  ;  and 
that  it  is  necessaiy  for  you  to  have  high  aims,  if  you  would  perform  your  duties 
as  they  should  be  performed.  Education  belongs  to  the  highest  department  ot 
human  agency ;  it  is  not  the  subduing  of  matter  by  matter,  it  is  not  the  teaching 
of  mechanical  arts,  nay,  it  is  not  even  solely  the  informing  of  the  intellect,  but  it 
is  the  influence  of  one  spirit  by  another,  the  calling  forth  and  fostering  of  all 
that  is  lovely  and  good,  and  the  suppression  of  what  is  evil ;  it  is  the  raising  of 
the  noblest  beings  whom  God  has  created  in  this  earth  to  a  proper  view  of  their 
djuties  to  their  God,  their  neighbours,  and  themselves;  it  is  the  preparing  0/ 
bieings  gifted  with  immortality  for  an  eternal  life  of  holiness.  And  if  this  be  so, 
one  may  well  say,  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  No  one ;  but  this  also  we 
may  say,  that  of  those  who  are  fitted  by  natural  capacity  for  the  scholastic  oflice, 
he  will  be  the  least  insufficient  who  sees  most  deeply  into  the  difficulties  of  his 
work,  and  has  the  highest  views  of  what  a  schoolmaster  should  be,  and  what  a 
schoolmaster  should  do. 


THE    CHEVALIER   PAWLET. 

About  the  year  1780,  the  Chevalier  Pa wlet,  an  officer  once  in  the  French  service, 
but  descended  from  a  British  family,  if  not  himself  a  Briton,  in  going  through  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  was  attracted  by  the  screams  of  a  child,  towards  a  hole  where 
it  lay  in  the  most  miserable  condition.  He  took  it  home  with  him,  and  resolved 
to  take  care  of  it.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  child  informed  his  benefactor  that  he  had 
three  little  friends,  almost  as  wretched  as  himself;  and  requested  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  partake  of  his  good  fortune.  The  Chevalier  consented  ;  and  the 
noise  of  his  generosity  having  spread  abroad  among  the  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  200,  whom  he  formed  the  project  of 
educating.  To  this  end,  he  divided  them  into  classes,  with  each  a  captain  at  its 
head,  and  a  general  staff  to  superintend  the  whole.  He  excluded  all  corporal  pu- 

BJshments,     Tlie  principal  coiTCClVon  \\e  Vufticle^  ''n^i^  coti^«wv\Cvcv^VX\<k«v  xa  \«;\vi«in. 

idle ;  and  this  awful  sentence  was  gTaAMate^  mvo  Yj\\ax\vfc  letvci^^  -prtiu  o\tt.xe\k^':i^\ 
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grande  oisiveU.  The  children  taught  each  other.  All  the  domestic  concerns  of  his 
large  family  were  attended  to  hv  each  in  rotation.  Rewards  and  punishments  were 
distributed  upon  mature  investigation  and  deliberation  by  a  jury  of  schoolfellowv. 
Begular  records  were  kept  of  every  occurrence  by  the  Chevalier  himself;  and  the 
noble  adage  of  his  heait  was  ^  if  they  cannot  all  be  great  men,  they  may  all  be 

food  men."  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  method  of  instruction  became 
nown  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  little  circle  in  which  it  was  practised.  Monst. 
Pawlet  lived  in  retirement ;  and  his  institution  was  not  of^a  nature  to  force  itsdf 
into  public  notice  in  France.  It  did  not,  however,  remain  altogether  unknown. 
It  did  find  one  supporter — one  benefactor ;  and  the  situation  in  which  this  bene* 
factor  stood  in  the  world,  sufficiently  proves  that  he  could  not  be  the  only  one  ac- 
quainted- with  it.  The  only  person  from  whom  he  received  assistance — the  onlr 
inan  who  valued  the  undertaking,  and  supported  it,  was  he  of  whom  the  French 
liave  often  said,  that  he  was  the  most  virtuous  man  in  his  kingdom — Louis  XVI. 
May  not  this  trait  entitle  us  to  add,  that  he  was  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most 
l)enevolentr  His  annual  contribution  amounted  to  no  less  than  32,000  francs,  or 
je  1,333  sterling. 

In  France  the  method  of  Chevalier  Pawlet  never  passed  the  threshold  of  his 
own  schoolroom ;  and  found  but  one  patron,  in  the  monarch — with  whose  bounty 
it  was  soon  forgotten.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  Chevalier's  establishment  ever 
had  being,  we  must  turn  to  two  foreign  journals,  and  one  of  these  English — to  the 
Journal  de  Geneve  for  December,  1787,  and  to  the  Ens^Iish  Repertory  for  August, 
1788. — Education  of  the  Poor  in  France,  Edinburgh  Review^  Mai/,  1820. 


HOW  TO   LEARN   OEUMAN   IN   TEN   MINUTES   A-DAY. 

Take  the  grammar  of  any  modern  language,  and  read  the  dialogues  in  it,  till  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  common  connecting  words,  and  know  the  principal  parts 
of  speech  by  sight.  Then  look  at  the  declensions  and  the  verbs — ^you  will  already 
liave  learnt  something  of  their  inflections,  and  may  now  commit  them  to  memory^ 
or  write  them  down.  Bead  those  lessons,  which  you  ought  to  read  daily — in  a 
bible  of  this  language,  having  the  English  bible*  open  beside  it.  Your  dailj 
task  will  soon  be  either  to  learn  the  vocabulary,  or  to  write  exercises,  or  simply  to 
xead,  according  to  tlie  use  which  you  wish  to  make  of  your  new  acquirement. 
You  must  learn  memoriter,  and  exercise  yourself  in  writing  if  you  wish  to  educate 
jour  ear  and  your  tongue  for  foreign  service  ;  but  all  thai  is  necessary  for  your 
own  instruction  and  delight  at  home  may  be  acquired  by  the  eye  alone. 

Qui  mihi  discipulus  es — cupis  atque  doceri, 

try  this  method  for  ten  minutes  a-day,  perseveriagly,  and  you  will  soon  be  sur- 
prised at  your  own  progress. 

Quod  tibi  deest,  a  te  ipso  mutuare, — 
it  is  Cato's  advice. 

Ten  minutes  you  can  bestow  upon  a  modem  language,  however  closely  you  may 
1)0  engaged  in  pursuits  of  immediate  necessity  ;  even  though  you  shoula  be  in  a 
public  office,  from  which  Joseph  Hume,  or  some  of  his  worthy  compeers,  has 
moved  for  voluminous  returns. 

Any  man  who  will  may  command  ten  minutes.  Exercet  philosophia  reynum 
suurn,  says  Seneca ;  dat  tempvs,  non  accipit,  Non  est  res  subcisiva,  ordinaria  est, 
Nomina  est;  adesty  etjubet.  Ten  minutes  the  under  graduate  who  reads  this  may 
bestow  upon  German,  even  though  he  should  be  in  training  for  the  university 
races.  Ten  minutes  he  can  bestow  upon  Geiman,  which  I  recommend,  becaase 
it  is  a  master-key  for  many  doors  both  of  language  and  of  knowledge.  His  mind 
will  be  refreshed  even  by  this  brief  change  of  scene  and  atmosphere.  I  a  few 
weeks  (1  repeat)  he  will  wonder  at  his  progress,  and  in  a  few  years,  if  he  is  good 
for  any  thing — if  the  seed  has  not  been  sown  on  a  stony  place,  nor  among  thorns, 
he  will  bless  me  his  unknown  benefactor,  for  showing  him  by  what  small  savings 
of  time  a  man  may  become  rich  in  mind.  "And  so  I  end  my  counsel,  beseechr 
ing  thee  to  begin  to  follow  it." — Southey, 

■*  With  all  due  deference;,  any  other  book  of  which  there  Vs  «LY\\.eY«\Xxva.'^^\\wi<--'^i»>^ 
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OLD   AGE   WITH,  AND   WITHOUT  EDUCATIOK. 

A  T£BT  Strong  ground  of  argument  for  schools  may  be  drawn  from  old  age — from 
the  difference  between  a  cultivated  and  an  untutored  grey  head — ^between  an  en« 
lightened  and  dark  mind.  To  see  an  ancient  fellow  creature,  confined  to  his 
chair  or  cottage  by  impotency  of  limbs,  reading  the  Bible,  and  *^  by  patience  and 
comfort  of  that  Holy  Word,"  verifying  the  concluding  passage  of  me  second  col- 
lect in  advent ;  or  to  see  another  fixed  in  his  seat  with  a  vacant  look,  and,  with 
listless  indifference  or  apathy,  senseless  to  all  intellectual  character — forms  a  con- 
trast which  must  stamp  conviction  on  the  sceptic  to  schools,  that  the  wisest  of 
mortals  was  not  wrong  when  he  said, — "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 

fo,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."    It  will  be  his  very  stafif. — 
tetter  ftrnn  D,  P.  Watts,  Esq,  to  Dr,  Bell, 


NEYEB  8 PEAK  LIGHTLY  OF  A  DUTY. 

He  who  said  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  be  expected  to  do  any  thing  for  pos- 
rerity,  when  posterity  had  done  nothing  for  him,  might  be  deemed  to  have  shown 
as  much  worthlessness  as  wit  in  this  saying,  if  it  were  any  thing  more  than  the 
sportive  sally  of  a  light-hearted  man.  Yet  one  who  *'  keeps  his  heart  with  all  dili- 
gence," knowing  that  **  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life,"  will  take  heed  never  lightly 
to  entertain  a  thought  that  seems  to  make  light  of  a  duty, — still  less  will  he  give 
it  utterance.  We  owe  much  to  posterity,  nothing  less  than  all  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  forefathers" — Southey, 


EDWAKD   IRVING   ON   EDUCATION. 

Those  systems  of  education  whose  chief  aim  it  is  to  teach  the  nature  of  the  phy- 
sical productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  mechanical  arts  by  which  they  are  to  be 
transpoited  from  place  to  place,  and  the  chemical  arts  by  which  their  forms  and 
properties  are  changed,  and  the  science  of  economy,  or  of  turning  our  handy-work 
to  the  best  account,  are  to  me  no  systems  of  education  whatever,  unless  1  could 
persuade  myself  that  man  was  merely  king  of  the  animals,  head-labourer,  and 
master- workmen  of  the  earth.  I  can  see  a  great  use  and  value  in  these  physical 
sciences,  to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  himself  with  less  brutal  labour,  to  the  end 
he  may  have  more  leisure  upon  his  hands  for  higher  and  nobler  occupations  ;  and 
in  this  respect  I  greatly  admire  them,  as  having  bowed  the  stubborn  neck  of  the 
elements  to  the  spirit  of  man,  and  restored  him  that  power  over  creation  with 
which  he  was  endowed  at  first.  But  if  he  is  to  be  taught  in  his  youth  no  higher 
occupation  than  this,  no  godlike  recreation  of  the  soul,  no  spiritual  sciences ;  and, 
if  what  he  is  taught  of  intellect  be  thus  bound  down,  like  Prometheus  to  the  bar- 
ren earth,  then  have  we  an  education  which,  however  splendid  in  its  apparatus, 
however  imposing  in  its  experiments,  however  fruitful  in  riches,  and  all  which 
riches  can  command,  is  poor  and  meagre,  low,  mean,  and  earthly,  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  man's  estate ;  which  doth  but  harness  him  for  his  work,  which 
doth  but  enslave  and  enserf  him  to  the  soil,  but  giveth  to  him  no  tokens,  no  hint 
nor  intimation  of  his  reasonable  being  ;  for  I  call  not  that  reason  \>hich  labours 
in  the  clay  ;  it  is  but  the  instinct  of  the  noble  animal,  and  not  the  reason  of  the 
spiritual  being.  Such  education  will  depress  a  people  out  of  manliness,  out  of 
liberty,  out  of  poetry  and  religion,  and  whatever  else  hath  been  the  crown  of  glory 
round  the  brows  of  mankind. 


MANAGEMENT  CLAUSES  FOB  TBUST  DEEDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  letter  is  taken  from  the  Ttme^ ; — 

SiBy — I  rrust  that  French  revolutions  will  not  so  entirely  fill  your  columns  as  to 
shut  out  English  education.    The  dispwte  AieVyieexi  \!tvfc  CWwiV  Q^  ^\i4  the  Privy 
Council  Committee  has  now  been  InrougVit  to  «l  -igkovax.    ^oxii^  <^^>Cvy«^\«N^\j«e^ 
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GODceded,  others  are  felt  to  be  unimportant ;  and  there  remains  one  point  of  the 
greatest  moment,  which  the  Church  cannot  abandon  without  treason  to  her  own 
principles,  and  which,  as  yet,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and,  under  his  influence^ 
Her  Majesty's  ministers  have  refused  to  concede. 

.  The  question  is,  whether  the  founders  of  Church  schools  shall  henceforth  be 
permitted  to  provide  any  appeal  from  the  local  managers  of  the  school  ?  or  whe- 
ther it  shall  be  a  sine  qud  non  of  government  aid,  that  the  absolute,  uncontrollable, 
and  irresponsible  management  shall  for  ever  be  left  to  the  local  managers  in  each 
parish,  and  that  no  provision  whatever  shall  be  made  for  the  correction  of  abuses, 
however  flagrant  ? 

This  question  arose  when  the  founders  of  many  national  schools  proposed  to 
provide  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  from  the  decisions  of  the  local  committee.  (Your 
readers  will  find  an  instance  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  letter  to  Sir  H.  Inglis.)  In  ob- 
jecting to  this  proposal,  Mr.  Shuttleworth  maintained,  in  the  name  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that ''  it  is  unnecessary  to  place  the  committees  of  management  of  schools 
under  the  control  of  any  authority  whatever;"  and  so  important  has  the  question 
been  felt,  that  all  aid  has  already  been  refused  to  several  church  schools  (whose 
claims  were  of  the  strongest  description),  solely  because  the  founders  felt  it  essen- 
tial to  provide  some  authority  of  appeal  from  the  local  managers,  both  lay  and 
clerical. 

The  reasons  for  providing  such  an  appeal  are  evident.  All  local  bodies,  and 
specially  when  confined  to  so  small  a  district  as  a  single  parish,  are  sorely  liable 
to  the  infection  of  jobbing.  Superintendence  is  essential  to  their  continued 
healthy  action.  But  in  this  case  there  are  special  and  peculiar  causes  of  danger 
superadded.  The  whole  secular  management  of  schools  is  required  by  govern- 
ment to  be  vested  in  a  local  committee,  while  it  is  equally  required  that  the  reli- 
gious management  and  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  the  clergy.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  questions  must  in  time  arise  as  to  the  limits  of  these  jurisdictions. 
Who  is  to  decide  them  ?  The  government  plan  provides  no  answer.  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworth being  personally  applied  to  replied,  that  the  only  remedy  would  be  a 
Chancery  suit  in  each  particular  case  of  dispute.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
circumstances  which  may  and  will  arise  in  practice.  For  example,  there  would 
be  no  remedy  but  a  Chancery  suit  if  a  bare  majority  of  any  local  committee  (per- 
haps three  fanners),  in  order  to  shut  up  the  school,  should  fix  the  rate  of  payment 
higher  than  the  villagers  can  or  will  afibrd.  Who  can  say  that  such  a  case  is  im- 
possible, or  that  it  is  wrong  to  provide  against  it  ? 

The  need,  then,  of  some  authority  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  from  a 
*'  tyrant  majority"  of  local  managers,  is  so  evident,  that  the  inconveniences  to  be 
feared  from  it  must,  one  should  think,  be  very  great  indeed,  before  Her  Majesty's 
government  would  have  made  it  a  sine  qud  non  that  no  such  appeal  shall  be  pro- 
vided.   What  are  these  inconveniences  ? 

In  Mr.  Shuttleworth! s  Official  Letter s^  published  by  authority^  page  7,  he  states, 
that  some  school  founders  had  desired  to  allow  an  appeal  from  any  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  local  committee, ''  even  though  it  should  have  been  adopted  by 
every  other  member  except  the  apellant ;"  and  adds,  '*  their  lordships  were  of  opi- 
nion that  there  is  no  precedent  in  English  institutions  for  so  complete  a  subjection 
of  a  body  of  local  managers  to  any  central  authority."  It  is  highly  to  Mr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth's  honour  that  he  is  no  mere  hereditary  churchman,  but  has  joined 
the  Church  on  conviction  after  a  Unitarian  education.  Yet  this  circumstance 
may  account  for  the  otherwise  strange  ignorance  of  '*  English  institutions," 
in  die  matter  of  education,  which  this  sentence  betrays.  For,  in  fact,  no  one  of 
our  ancient  foundations  is  without  a  visitor ;  and  the  authority  of  a  visitor  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  sort  here  described.  Propria  motu,  he  can  do  nothing ;  but  upon 
appeal,  even  from  a  single  member  of  a  college,  he  may,  and  sometimes  does,  re- 
verse the  decision  of  the  whole  body.  This  objection,  tlberefore,  displays,  together 
with  a  laudable  anxiety  to  maintain  English  institutions,  an  unfortunate  ignorance 
of  facts.  I  may  add,  as  Mr.  Kay  Shutdeworth  labours,  in  his  letters  to  the  East 
Farieigh  Committee,  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  laity  as  to  an  episcopal  visitor , 
that  every  college  is,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  lay  corporation,  ana  yet  the  visitor 
1$  in  most  cases,  a  bishop. 
In  the  late  debate  in  me  House  of  Lords,  Loid  liaasdoHOift)  ^IVfti  td;^^  ^ys&x- 
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cfhce  with  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle wortli,  argued,  that  to  admit  an  appeal  to  the  diocesan 
would  be  virtually  to  exclude  the  laity  from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  declared  in  that  debate,  that  the  one  object  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  in  the  church  schools — 
a  most  laudable  object,  which  no  man  would  more  sincerely  promote  than  myself* 
But  I  cannot  tbink  so  lowly  of  Englishmen,  as  to  believe  that  they  would  refuse  to 
undertake  this  important  office,  because  provision  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
our  schools,  that  if  the  managers  should  at  any  time  abuse  their  trust,  an  appeal 
i^ould  lie  to  the  bishop,  the  representative  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese.    And 
were  this,  indeed,  the  only  objection  to  such  a  provision,  how  strange  that  when 
the  whole  body  of  lay  churchmen  in  a  parish  are  desirous  of  founding  a  school, 
and  declare  that  they  cannot  do  it  (consistently  with  their  sense  of  duty)  unless  they 
may  provide  such  an  appeal,  ibis  conviction  should  deprive  the  school  of  parlia- 
ihentary  aid.     This  has  already  happened  in  several  instances.   Mr.  Kay  Shuttle* 
worth  has  already  replied  in  several  such  cases,  that  the  very  condition  which  the 
whole  qualified  laity  of  the  parish  feel  to  be  indispensable  to  their  undertaking 
the  office  is  inadmissible,  because  it  would  virtually  exclude  them  from  that  office^ 
And  this  is  all  that  can  be  urged  in  support  of  a  measure  which  government 
continues  to  enforce,  although  it  was  declared  by  their  supporter,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  that  the  excitement  produced  by  it  in  the  body 
of  the  Church  was  so  great  and  general,  that  he  could  compare  it  only  to  the  feel- 
iiig  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  upon  the  subject  of  repeal !     Under 
such  circumstances,  the  suspicion  is  forced  upon  the  mind,  that  something  else 
exists  which  for  some  reason  or  other  cannot  be  publicly  urged.     Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  has  any  further  reason  in  reserve  for  objecting  so  de- 
cidedly to  any  power  of  appeal  ?     Is  it  quite  impossible,  for  instance,  that  he  in- 
tends (as  matters  of  dififerences  arise,  for  the  settlement  of  which  no  provision  is 
made  in  the  government  school  constitution),  that  the  arbitration  of  those  ques- 
tions should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Council, — i.  e.y  to  himself  ?     If  this 
project  has  ever  crossed  his  mind,  it  would  at  once  explain  his  fixed  resolution  not 
to  allow  the  provision  for  any  appeal ;  for,  if  a  visitor  is  provided,  every  instance 
in  which  Mr.  Shuttleworth  allows  the  settlement  of  any  dispute  to  be  referred  to 
himself,  will  be  on  the  face  of  it  an  usurpation.    A  thousand  such  instances  will 
never  advance  him  one  step  towards  establishing  a  right  to  be  the  authority  of  ap- 
peal.    But  if  no  visitor  is  constituted,  if  no  remedy  is  provided  for  the  manifest 
evils  of  local  disputes  and  abuses,  his  interference  (whenever  it  takes  place)  will 
bie  almost  a  charity.     It  will,  no  doubt,  be  most  gently  and  considerately  exer- 
cised; it  will  be  found  in  practice  very  convenient,  and  a  custom  will  very  quickly 
grow  up  of  referring  disputes  among  the  local  governors  of  schools  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  education  committee.  Neither,  if  such  a  custom  were  once  established, 
would  it  be  easily  broken ;  for,  be  it  observed,  the  schools  in  question  would  be  in 
many  ways  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  aforesaid  secretary: — they  are 
to  be  visited  and  reported  upon  by  government  inspectors  ;  the  master's  salary  is  to 
be  aided  by  the  parliamentary  grant ;  the  pupil  teachers  are  to  receive  from  it, 
year  by  year,  their  whole  maintenance.     It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  the  custom  once 
creeps  in,  of  referring  to  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  any  disputed  points,  he  will  have 
opportunities  in  abundance  of  enforcing  his  decisions,  and  of  preventing  the  es- 
chpe  of  the  schools  from  his  grasp.     It  will  tlien  be  a  very  small  step  to  refuse  go- 
vernment aid  to  those  schools  which  reject  govenmient  authority,  as  it  is  now  re- 
fused to  those  which  object  to  government  inspection ;  and  forthwith  Mr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth  will  be  in  fact  minister  of  public  instruction,  whether  he  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  assume  the  name  or  not. 

That  this  is  a  process  which  may  very  easily  go  on  can,  I  think,  hardly  be 
doubted ;  but  we  are  assured  that  nothing  is  further  from  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment. I  readily  believe  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  no  such  intention  but  (^^hich 
iu  much  more  important)  1  think  it  can  hardly  be  seriously  denied  that  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworth has.  Happily  we  have  his  own  authority  for  it.  It  seems  that  the  Bishop 
ofBipon  inquired  what  remedy  would  exist  if  any  local  school  committee  insisted 
€>n  using  in  the  school  a  book,  to  t\ie  leVigvoua  XftTv^exLc^  ci^  ^Vvi\ilhe  clergyman, 

supported  hy  the  bishop,  objected*,  ox,  it  aT\"^  TaajsXfcT  ox  Tci\%\x%s3»  v^xvi^V  wi>x>a«w. 

meansktemt  irith  those  of  the  ClwiTch,  Vit.  Koj  ^\ixjiWiXc^at«tt.\«^\v»r* 
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^'  The  Committee  of  Council  would  not  hesitate  to  determine  that  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  power  given  to  the  hishop  to  decide  upon  appeals  from  the 
committee  respecting  questions  relating  to  religious  instruction  in  the  schools, 
gives  the  diocesan  the  authority  to  exclude  any  hook  against  the  use  of  which  an 
appeal  should  he  made  on  religious  grounds,  if  that  book  were  found  by  him  to 
l)e  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Further,  if  the  teaching  of  the 
master  or  mistress  were  regarded  by  any  member  of  the  committee  as  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  that  member  appealed  to  the  bishop,  the  de- 
cision of  the  diocesan  would  on  this  point  also  be  final." 

Here  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  has  been  premature,  and  has  for- 
gotten his  usual  caution ;  for  if  "  the  Committee  of  Council  would  not  hesitate  to 
•decide  "  one  such  point  (although  in  this  case  he  assures  us  the  decision  would  be 
in  the  Church's  favour),  it  is  plain  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  very 
office  now  under  debate,  viz.,  the  office  of  deciding  what  the  real  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  the  school  constitution  is  when  a  difference  exists.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
then,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  already  contemplates  the  determination  of  appeals 
from  our  national  schools  by  the  Committee  of  Council — that  is,  by  himself. 

And  now  we  are  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  dislike  of  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  bishop.  It  seems  that  his  fear  of  excluding  the  laity  comes  round  in 
the  end  to  a  most  unnatural  jealousy  of  anything  which  may  pre-occupy  a  pedes- 
tal which  he  is  preparing  for  that  one  individual  and  highly  estimable  layman,-r- 
Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth.  How  much  mystery  is  at  once  dispelled  by  these  preg- 
nant words — "  The  Committee  of  Council  would  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the 
-correct  interpretation  " — We  find  no  fear  here  of  "  setting  aside  the  decision  found 
l>y  the  whole  local  committee,  except  the  apellant,"  none  of  that  wholesome  Jea- 
lousy of  *'  central  authority "  as  inconsistent  with  "  English  institutions.*'  It  is 
not  merely  "  my  lords  will  decide ;"  they  "  will  not  hesitate  to  decide."  Let  every 
man  take  warning  who  feels  with  me,  that  the  decision  of  such  questions  ought 
not  to  be  intrusted  to  the  ministers  of  the  day — the  representatives  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Provide  beforehand  for  the  due  visiting  of  churcn 
schools  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  all  this  will  be  prevented.  Leave 
the  place  open,  and  "  my  lords  will  not  hesitate"  to  fill  it.  We  are  forewarned. 
The  question  of  an  appeal  and  no  appeal  to  the  bishop  is  in  truth  the  question  of 
churcn  education  or  state  education. 

Let  no  man  think  I  am  illiberally  laying  undue  stress  upon  a  few  important 
words.  The  system  already  adopted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
is  that  of  introducing  important  changes  gradually  and  silently — to  use  Mr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth's  own  phrase,  unostentatiously.  Four  years  ago  no  man  dreamed  of 
the  committee  claiming  to  dictate  any  terms  of  management.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  they  have  done  it.  First,  they  silently  omitted  from  amtfng  the  foims 
of  trust  deed  which  they  recommended,  one  which  provided  for  the  managemeat 
of  a  school  by  the  clergyman  alone.  Then  began  a  system  of  recommending  their 
own  plan  of  management.  This  went  on  for  several  years  unsuspected  by  any 
one,  and  the  new  system  was  meanwhile  introduced  into  numerous  schools.  Next 
tlie  committee  of  the  National  Society  was  tampered  with,  and  at  last  a  majority 
of  that  body  was  persuaded  to  recommend  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle  worth's  plan.  Then 
lie  began  to  require  its  adoption,  but  yet  even  then  no  public  mention  of  it  was 
made,  not  so  much  as  a  minute  of  the  subject  was  entered  upon  the  books  of  the 
committee,  till  the  facts  of  the  case  had  been  made  public  by  an  opponent  of  the 
scheme  last  year ;  and  then,  when  concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  the  veil 
was  dropped,  the  masked  battery  was  opened,  and  a  minute  was  passed  (dated 
June  28,  1847)  to  authorize  what  had  already  so  long  been  done  without  autho- 
rity, and  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  pleaded  that  the  system  **  had  been  imostentst- 
tiously  in  operation  since  1844."  How  long  will  it  be  ere  he  is  "  unostentatiously" 
•deciding  disputed  questions  in  our  parish  schools  T 

For  all  this  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  I  am  well  aware,  has  a  ready  answer,  and, 
long  as  my  letter  has  been,  I  must  say  one  word  upon  it.  He  replies,  "  Our  re- 
gulations do  but  embody  the  terms  of  union  of  the  National  Society.  If  they  are 
objectionable  it  is  no  fault  of  ours.  We  only  require  that  National  Schools  shall 
he  conducted  upon  the  NatioDal  School  system."  T^e  an^YiCit  \s  ^\^ms^A&,  ^\SSl 
absence,  no  man  ever  pretended  till  last  year  that  Oie  ptmc;v^\e^  qI  Cafe  "^^^wsai^ 
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Society  required  such  a  constitution  as  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  would  now  impoEe 
upon  us.  Whence  this  new  light  which  has  broken  upon  the  Committee  of 
Council  and  its  secretary  ?  In  truth  the  plausible  argument  is  a  fallacy  P  The 
•*  terms  of  union"  of  the  National  Society  were  never  intended  as  a  system  of 
management,  and  it  is  a  gross  act  of  unfairness  to  represent  them.  Tney  only 
state  one  or  two  very  vague  and  general  conditions  without  which  a  school  has 
no  pretensions  to  be  called  a  church  school  at  all.  Desiring  to  unite  all  church 
tschools  of  every  grade  the  society  offers  the  advantages  which  it  gives  to  every 
school  which  fulfilled  these  conditions.  If  only  the  children  attend  church,  and 
the  religious  instruction  is  superintended  by  the  clergy,  the  society  is  willing  to 
waive  all  other  points  (however  important)  and  to  aid  the  school  to  the  best  ol  its 
power.  And  it  is  therefore  gravely  assumed  (and  constitutes,  indeed,  the  only 
argument  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth's  official  letters)  tLat  no  church  school  can  be 
tolerated  which  provides  any  security  for  its  church  character  beyond  those  which 
the  National  Society  thus  required  from  all  as  the  lowest  possible  degree  of 
churchmanship — the  indispensable  conditions  of  union ;  and  Mr,  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  announces  that  "  their  lordships  feel  it  their  duty  to  maintain  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  these  terms  of  union." 

The  "  terms  of  union"  are  of  the  nature  of  a  qualification  clause.  No  school 
which  falls  beneath  them  can  be  called  a  national  or  indeed  a  church  school  at 
all.  But  no  qualification  clause  specifies  the  greatest  amount  of  qualification 
that  is  desirable  and  often  actually  attained ;  on  the  contrary,  it  specifies  the  least 
amount  of  qualification  that  can  in  any  case  be  admitted.  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  declares  it  a  departure  from  those  terms  of  union,  if  any  school  founder 
give  to  their  foundation  a  character  more  ecclesiastical  than  they  absolutely  re- 
quire from  all.  As  reasonably  might  he  infer  that  the  election  of  a  member  of 
parliament  possessed  of  JG 1 0,000  a  year,  and  thirty  years  of  age,  was  inconsistent 
with  the  law  which  requires  as  a  qualification  twenty-one  years  and  £300  a  year. 
Let  him  show  anything  in  the  terms  of  union  which  requires  that  the  religious 
instruction  alone  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  clergy,  or  which  prohibits  the  provision 
of  an  appeal  to  the  bishop,  and  he  will  have  established  his  point. 

No  man  more  earnestly  desires  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  in 
our  schools  than  I  do.  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  obtain  it  in  my  own  parish, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  succeeded.  I  go  a  good  way  beyond  this  or 
that  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  liberality.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that 
we  ought  not  to  refuse  to  the  children  of  Dissentei-s  such  instruction  as  their 
parents  would  allow  them  to  receive.  I  would  gladly  teach  them  more,  but  as 
their  parents  will  not  allow  them,  for  instance,  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism, 
or  to  attend  church,  I  would  still  receive  them  and  teach  them  what  I  can.  And 
in  all  this  I  do  not  discern  the  fatal  principles  of  which  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth 
calls  **  the  combined  system  ;"  for  admit  no  rival  religious  teacher,  antl  I  still 
teach  all  truth  to  those  who  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  though  I  do  not  refuse  to  do 
for  others  what  I  can.  It  is  still  a  church  Fchool.  But  there  is  one  condition 
without  which  such  a  concession  would  be  fatal.  That  condition  is,  that  the  ulti- 
mate authority  of  the  school  (t.  e.,  the  visitors),  shall  be  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
Church  it  can  be  only  in  tLe  diocesan.  Without  this  safeguard  we  may  find  our 
committees  themselves  invaded  by  those  who  are  only  in  name  (or  not  even  in 
name)  churchmen ;  or  we  may  find  it  impossible  to  be  liberal  without  ceasing  to 
teach  the  children  of  our  own  church  all  her  doctrines.  With  it  we  may  even  do 
all  that  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  professes  to  desire  without  sacrifice  of  our  own 
principles  or  injuiy  to  our  institutions. 

I  firmly  and  seriously  believe  tliat  a  great  alternative  is  at  this  moment  pre- 
sented to  the  Church  of  England.    If  we  join  in  demanding  our  just  and  un- 
doubted right  of  vesting  the  ultimate  administration  of  our  church  schools  in  the 
bishops  of  the  Church,  we  shall  have  church  education.     If  we  suffer  the  present 
opportunity  to  pass  by  without  securing  this  point,  we  shall  have  state  education. 
Let  men  look  the  alternative  steadily  in  the  face.   It  is  no  time  for  half  measures. 
They  will  sacrifice  the  benefits  of  both  systems.     If  state  education  be,  indeed, 
admissible,  let  us  adopt  at  once  a  t\iOTo\xg\i  sc\\evcve  ^i  %\xA&  education.    We  shall 
tben  bare  schools  enough,  and  the  \aw  w\\\  cotft^e\  ^«ixe;TiVs  Vo  ^s-aSv  ^^\k^^\^s»  ^^ 
tbem.    But  if  (as  J  am  fiirmly  conviticed)  lYie  eN\Vs  ol  \Kv&  %^^\««v  i^x  wiX^«v.^\>^ 
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advantages,  then  let  ns  be  firm  in  demanding  (what,  if  we  unite  in  demanding  it, 
ppOYemment  cannot  refuse  us)  such  regulations  for  the  schools  which  we  are  found- 
ing at  our  expense  as  shall  effectually  exclude  these  evils.  • 
•  Two  tilings  are  necessary :  the  first  is  to  frustrate  Mr.  K&y  Shuttleworth's  pre- 
sent attempt ;  and  this  will  be  done  by  our  securing  for  our  bishops  the  right  of 
visiting  our  schools,  and  by  notiiing  less :  the  other  is  to  prevent  the  '*  unostenta- 
tious "  commencement  and  progress  of  new  assaults,  the  introduction  of  new  con- 
ditions of  parliamentary  aid.  This  can  only  be  efiected  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
declaring  the  conditions  which  shall  in  future  be  required  of  applicants  for  parlia- 
mentary aid,  and  restricting  the  '*  unostentatious  "  proceedings  of  the  secretary  to 
his  proper  functions,  viz.,  the  seeing  that  those  conaitions  are  carried  out,  not  the 
introduction  of  new  ones. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Clebicus. 


Xntelltgenre. 


n^s^^0m^t^^^^^^t^0^^^ 


Vacant  Exhibitions  at  Oxford, — ^There 
will  be  an  electioa  of  a  scholar,  on  the 
foundation  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  in  Worcester 
College,  on  the  1 5th  of  June  next.  Can- 
didates must  be  under  four  years'  stand' 
ing  in  the  university,  and  are  required  to 
deliver  in  person,  to  the  provost,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  certificates  signed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  by  the  minister 
and  four  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  in  which  their  fathers  do  now  or 
did  last  respectively  dwell,  that  they  are 
sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, requiring  assistance  to  support  them 
at  the  university. 

There  will  be  an  election  of  an  exhi- 
bitioner on  Mr.  Michel's  foundation  at 
Queen's  College,  on  Thursday,  the  22nd 
day  of  June  next ;  candidates  must  be 
natives  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
who  shall  on  that  day  have  attained  the 
full  age  of  fifteen,  and  not  have  exceeded 
the  age  of  twenty  years :  and  if  members 
of  the  university  must  not  have  exceeded 
one  calendar  year  from  the  day  of  their 
matriculation ;  and  are  required  to  present 
to  the  provost,  certificates  of  baptism  and 
testimonials  of  good  conduct  from  their 
college  or  school,  on  or  before  Saturday 
the  16th  of  June  next. 

There  will  be  an  election  to  two  scholar- 
ships in  Exeter  College  on  Friday,  June 
9th ;  one  open  to  all  persons  above   the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  who   (if  members  of 
the  university)  have  not  exceeded   two 
years  from  the  ir  matriculation ;  the  other 
limited  to  persons  bom  or  educated  in  the 
county  of  Devon. 

Candidates  are  required  to  call  on  the 
rector  with  the  rsquisite  certficates,  on^  or 
before  Saturday,  June  3rd. 

An  election  of  three  postmuten  in  Mer- 
ton  CoUege  will  tnke  place  on   Friday, 


June  23.  Candidates  are  desired  to  call 
on  the  warden  on  Monday,  June  19,  with 
testimonials  of  good  conduct,  and  certifi- 
cates of  baptism. 

In  the  election  to  one  postmastership,  a 
preference  will  be  given  to  attainments  in 
mathematics. 

No  candidate  will  be  admitted  under  17, 
or  above  19  years  of  age. 

Floreat  MagdaUna, — Saturday,  May  20, 
being  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  foundation  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
College,    the    venerable    president,    Dr. 
Routh,  planted  a  cedar  tree  of  Lebanon  in 
the  presence  of  several  members  of  his 
college.    The  spot  chosen  for  the  planting 
of  this  commemoration  tree  was  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  new  quadrangle,  a  few  feet 
from  the  rails  which   separate  the  park 
from  the  quadrangle.     How  oddly  does 
this  contrast  with  the  planting  of  trees  of 
liberty  by  our  neighbours  across  the  Chan- 
nel.   Here  was  the  venerable  president, 
himself  numbering  ninety-five  years,  plant- 
ing a  tree  to  commemorate  the  foundation 
of  a  College  four  hundred  years  ago.    And 
long  may  she  fiourish — even  after  the  ce- 
dar of  Lebanon  shall  have  ceased  to  live 
a  monument  of  ancient  piety — a  nursery 
for  future  ages.     How  well  could  Magda- 
len, pointing  to  her  late  president.  Bishop 
Home,  and  her  present.  Dr.  Routh,  refute 
the  argument  so  often  brought  against  the 
utility  of  our  colleges  ?    The  one  famed 
for  his  biblical  store,  the  other  for  his  pa- 
triotic learning,  undimmed  by  age,  still 
enjoying  the  delights  of  literature,  and 
constantly  adding  to  our  shelves  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  aged  but  well-ordered  mind. 
The  tree  in  front  of  the  president's  lodg- 
ings was  pVantedb")  'Di.'tt.wTv^^^VKcv^x^- 
Bldent  of  Ma^«\eT\.  1^V5  U^^^^^cw  v^^ 
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JL8  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  and  hier  memorial 
as  the  vine  thereof! 

National  Education. — ^The  Archdeacon 
of  Middlesex,  in  the  course  of  his  recent 
charge,  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the 
subject  of  state  education : — 

**  He  was  alarmed  at  the  vast  amount  of 
influence  which  was  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  by 
their  vast  machinery  of  inspectors,  reports, 
and  pensions,  yielding,  as  he  believed,  the 
Church  had  done,  the  maximum  of  power 
for  the  minimum  of  aid.     After  some  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  minutes  of  council 
and  their  influence,  the  archdeacon  ob- 
served that  the  political  horizon  of  Europe 
was  not  in  a  state  which  promised  general 
security,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there 
were  prevailing  indications  of  an  approach- 
ing storm.    He  trusted  that  our  rulers 
would  see  that  the  principles  of   social 
order  were  mainly   dependent   upon  re- 
ligious instruction.     It  could  not  be  said 
that  they  to  whom  the  destinies  of  this 
country  were  entrusted  were  blind  to  such 
considerations;     but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  they  viewed  the 
matter  with  suflScient  clearness,  for  if  they 
did  they  would  treat  the  Church  more  ge- 
nerously and  confidingly.    A  crisis  lilce  the 
present  would  arouse  men  to  reason,   if 
they  were  apathetic  before,  and  induce 
^  them  to  abandon  such  paltry  motives  as 
power,  dictation,  and  theory.    They  would 
supply   the    Church   with   abundant  re- 
sources, and  enable  it,  by  legislative  pro- 
vision, to  render  the  means  of  education 
co-extensive  with  the  wants  of  the  country. 
The  same  tremendous  crisis  ought  to  make 
still  deeper  impressions  upon  the  clergy, 
and  to  induce  all  classes  to  unite  in  one 
common  eflFort,  putting  aside  their  divi- 
.    fiions,   in   order  that   nothing  should  be 
waiting  for  the  extension  of  solid  know- 
ledge, and  for  promoting  sound  religious 
knowledge   amongst  every  family  in  the 
kingdom." 

St.  Augustine*s  College,  Canterbury.^-' 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
state,  on  authority,  that  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will  consecrate 
the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  the 
new  training  place  of  our  colonial  mis- 
sionaries, on  St.  Peter's  day,  June  29.  It 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that  this  institu- 
tion is  founded  on  the  very  site  of  that 
abbey  from  which  the  first  missionaries 
went  forth  to  christianize  the  heathen  in- 
habitants of  our  native  land. 

Queen's  College,  Birmingham. — The  fo\- 
lowing  report,  to  prevent  students  incut- 
rlng  debt,  has  been  adopted  by  the  coun- 


"  The  sub-committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider what  steps  it  is  expedient  for  the 
council  to  adopt  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
vention of  an  extravagant  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  students  in  Queen's  College, 
report — 

**  That  in  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee, it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
every  precaution  be  taken  to  prevent  stu- 
dents from  incurring  debt,  and  that,  in 
their  opinion,  that  object  may  be  accom- 
plished— 

"  1 .  By  suggesting  to  each  parent  or 
guardian,  on  placing  a  student  at  the  col- 
lege, to  state  what  sum  it  is  Contemplated 
to  allow  such  student  for  expenses,  beyond 
the  necessary  and  direct  payments  to  the 
college. 

"2.  By  periodically  cautioning  trades- 
men, by  a  public  notice  in  suitable  terms, 
not  to  allow  of  the  purchase  of  articles  on 
credit,  without  the  express  sanction  of 
parents  or  guardians,  or  of  some  ofi&cer  of 
the  college  to  whom  that  duty  shall  be 
specially  delegated. 

"  .3.  By  desiring,  also,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  same  notice,  that  all  trades- 
men's bills  for  articles  supplied  to  stu- 
dents, shall  be  regularly  delivered  to  the 
same  officer,  and  forwarded  by  him  to  the 
parents  or  guardians  at  the  end  of  every 
term. 

"4.  By  furnishing  each  student,  on  en- 
tering the  college,  with  a  list  of  such 
tradesmen  as  are  sanctioned  by  the  col- 
lege authorities. 

"  5.  By  providing  in  the  bye-laws  that  all 
cases  of  extravagance  which  become  known 
to  the  tutor,  shall  immediately  be  report- 
ed to  the  council,  and  by  the  council  for« 
warded  to  the  parents  or  guardians. 

"  6.  That  every  student,  three  times 
proved  to  the  council  to  have  incurred 
debt  beyond  his  means,  shall  be  dismissed." 

National  Society. — The  committee  have 
fixed  Wednesday,  the  7th  June,  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  The 
meeting  will  he  held  in  the  central 
school  rooms.  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 
His  grace,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
will  take  the  chair  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  meeting  of  secretaries  of  diocesan 
and  district  boards  will,  as  usual,  be  held 
at  the  society's  rooms,  Westminster,  at 
two  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  June. 

The  Welsh  Education  Committee  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  selecting  a  principal 
for  the  South  Wales  Training  Institution 
at  Carmarthen,  from  among  the  many, 
eligible  candidates  for  the  appointment. 
They  have  given  the  preference  to  the 
B.ev.  "W ,  "R^ed,  ijrinciyal  of  the  trainioj^ 
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made  for  its  management,  the  committee 
considered  that  Mr.  Reed's  experience 
would  be  especially  advantageous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  new  institution  over  which 
he  is  now  soon  to  preside.  Mr.  Reed  will 
enter  into  residence  at  Carmarthen  at 
Midsummer  next,  and  the  institution  will 
be  ready  for  the  reception  of  students  by 
Michaelmas. 

The  foundation  of  scholarships,  or  ex- 
hibitions, for  the  gratuitous,  or  partly  gra- 
tuitous, training  of  pupils,  will  next  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Welsh  com- 
mittee. Any  parties  desirous  of  promot- 
ing this  object  should  communicafte  with 
Mr.  Reed,  the  principal,  or  with  the  se- 
cretary of  the  National  Society. 

The  Welsh  Education  Committee  have 
placed  £200  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
natives  of  North  Wales;  and  also  a  sum 
of  £100  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  meet- 
ing of  teachers  in  North  Wales  for  mutual 
improvement,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
organizing  master,  who  is  now  in  that  part 
of  the  principality. 

Mr.  A.  C.  GriflSn,  formerly  assistant- 
master  of  the  Diocesan  Commercial 
School  at  Canterbury,  who  was  provision- 
ally appointed,  at  Christmas  last,  second 
roaster  in  the  society's  central  school, 
Westminster,  has  now  been  permanently 
appointed  by  the  committee  to  that  office. 

Harvest  Schools. — ^The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Staflford, 
read  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  in  the 
Consistory  Court,  Lichfield,  on  Tuesday, 
March  28,  1848.  The  Lord  Bishop  in  the 
chair. 

**  The  clergy  of  the  several  parishes  from 
which  schoolmasters  were  sent  to  the 
harvest  school,  held  last  autumn  at  Lich- 
field, being  manifestly  the  most  competent 
judges  of  the  advantages  actually  derived 
from  this  eflfort,  a  letter  of  inquiry  was  ad- 
dressed to  them  severally,  and  in  the  thirty 
replies  that  have  been  kindly  given,  an 
earnest  wish  is  expressed,  in  almost  every 
case,  that  the  opportunity  offered  in  the 
last  year  may  be  renewed  in  the  present. 
In  these  replies  also  strong  testimony  is  re^ 
peatedly  borne,  both  to  the  direct  results 
visible  in  the  better  management  of  schools, 
and  also  to  some  collateral  advantages 
worthy  of  notice.  On  the  results  seen  in 
the  management  of  the  schools  themselves, 
it  is  remarked  by  one  dergyman,  *  The  good 
effects  of  the  harvest  school  seem  to  me  to 
consist  in  a  better  system  of  questioning 
observable  in  my  roaster,  and  in  an  increase 
of  energy,  and  the  desire  of  self-improve- 
ment. 'Oiis  opinion  I  had  formed  pre- 
rioasly  to  recetving  jonr inquiries '  Again 
Arm  mwther  dergjnnn,  'I  beliere  the 


harvest  school  has  been  of  the  most  es- 
sential service  to  my  master.  He  acquired  a 
better  plan  of  arranging  the  school,  and 
carried  it  on  with  much  more  energy  and 
order.  In  asking  questions,  he  was  much 
better  able  to  elicit  what  the  children  knew 
as  well  as  generally  to  give  them  his  own 
ideas  in  a  clearer  and  more  attractive  man* 
ner.*  Another  clergyman  writes,  *Our 
boys'  school  was  never,  since  i  have  been, 
here,  in  a  more  healthy  state,  and  I  think 
this  is,  in  a  good  measure,  attributable  to 
the  stimulus  which  the  autumn  meeting 
gave ; '  whilst  a  fourth  observes,  *  The 
school  has  much  increased  in  numbers, 
since  the  master  went  to  Lichfield  (though 
that  is  not  the  only  cause),  and  improved 
in  discipline  too.' 

"  But  beside  these  direct  results,  some 
collateral  advantages  are  pointed  out  as 
arising  from  the  effort.  In  one  letter  it  is 
observed,  *  the  mere  circumstance  of  such 
persons  mixing  together  leads  them  to 
form  a  juster  estimate  of  .their  own  quali- 
fications  and  deficiences.  A  village  school- 
master, having  no  intercourse  with  others 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  is  in  great 
danger  of  considering  himself  an  oracle,  as 
he  is  not  unfrequently  considered  by  the 
cottagers  around  him.'  In  another  letter 
it  is  also  observed  to  the  same  purpose, 
*  Coming  in  contact  with  his  fellows,  a 
master  finds  his  own  level,  observes  his 
own  deficiencies,  and  thus  is,  in  some  good 
measure,  preserved  from  self-sufficiency.* 

'*  From  several  other  letters  the  follow- 
ing remarks  are  gleaned,  in  illustration  of 
further  benefits  that  have  incidentally 
arisen  :— 


*t  * 


Independently  of  the  more  important 
considerations  of  the  benefit  derived  by 
the  schoolmaster,  and,  therefore,  by  the 
school  under  his  care,  it  must  afford  plea- 
sure to  every  clergyman  to  assist  in  pro- 
curing a  very  natural  gratification  for  his 
schoolmaster,  whose  life  is  one  of  so  great 
labour,  by  bringing  him,  once  in  the  year, 
into  the  society  of  his  fellows  and  friends.' 
Again,  *  My  schoolmaster  made  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  daily,  which  he  has  since 
partly"copied  out.  In  fact,  being  of  an  age 
to  value  kno>A ledge  more  than  when  a  boy, 
the  information  conveyed  made  a  deeper 
impression  upon  him.'  Again,  *  My  school- 
master has  since  passed  muster  sufficiently 
to  be  allowed  to  have  a  stipendiary  moni- 
tor, which  perhaps  was  as  much  as  we  had 
any  right  to  expect.'  From  another  letter, 
*  The  meeting  of  masters  together  for  mu- 
tual study  and  improvement,  could  hardly 
be  without  benefit ;  and  I  understand  that 
there  has  sprung  out  of  that  meeting  a  so- 
ciety of  schoolmasters,  who  meet  once  in 
every  month  for  mutual  improvement.' 
And,  *m  re^rd  \jo  «^  i^ottivoYv  qI  \.\\fe  \!cv%&\«% 
who  attended  \t,  \t  \%  T^xft»xVftdc\i^  ^tv^NJoRX 
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clergyman, '  Tlie  benefits  of  the  arrange- 
ment were  especially  great  in  the  case  of 
those  masters  who  had  never  received  any 
systematic  training  at  Normal  schools.' 

'*  To  these  satisfactory  testimonies,  one 
other  is  subjoined  in  full,  and  is  the  more 
gratifying  not  only,  because  the  writer  had 
two  schoolmasters  in  attendance  at  Lich- 
field, but  because  his  first  impressions, 
grounded  upon  misinformation  subse- 
quently acknowledged,  had  not  been  alto- 
gether favourable.  With  his  kind  permis- 
sion, his  reply  to  the  circular  is  given  at 
length. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  effort 
made  at  Lichfield  for  the  improvement  of 
masters  last  year  was  a  wise  one,  and  that 
it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  good  results. 
I  have  had  some  conversation  upon  the 
subject  with  both  my  masters,  and  they 
both  seem  to  be  convinced  that  they  de- 
rived considerable  advantages  from  the  in- 
struction given  them.  One  of  them  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  a  similar  effort  may  be 
repeated,  and  said  that,  in  case  it  were,  he 
should  again  wish  to  attend.  This  shows, 
I  think,  that  it  is  calculated  to  give  an  im- 
petus to  the  effort  at  improvement  among 
the  masters,  and  this  is  a  great  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  too,  that  a  second  meeting 
would  be  likely  to  be  more  profitable  to 
them  than  the  first,  since  they  would  at- 
tend with  a  better  notion  than  before,  of 
what  they  were  to  do,  and  what  to  ex- 
pect' " 

Grants  to  Parish  Schoolmasters  in  Scot- 
land.— Lord  Wharncliffe  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday, 
May  18,  from  parish  schoolmasters  in 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  put  a  question  to 
the  noble  marquis,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  as  to  the  grants  made  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Edu- 
cation, under  the  minutes  of  council  in 
1846,  to  parish  schoolmasters  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  replied,  to- 
tally inaudible  to  any  of  the  reporters : — 

"That  about  twenty  applications  for 
those  grants  had  been  made  by  school- 
masters in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
that  their  claims  were  under  considera- 
tion. Examinations  of  schoolmasters  were 
about  to  be  instituted  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  were  actually  going  on 
in  Glasgow." 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  schoolmasters,  praying  for  an 
augmentation  of  salaries.  After  a  few 
words  from  the  Earl  of  Minto,  the  Marquii 
of  Breadalbane  said— ' 

"  With  respect  to  the  augmentation  of 
Balaries,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  sucYi  a 
proposition,  unless  the  parochial  acYiooli 
were  open  to  the  Free  Church,  and  made 


patent  to  the  majority  of  the  people.    At 
present  the  schoolmasters  were  obliged  to 
be  members  of  the  Established  Church." 
After  a  short  conversation  the  matter 
dropped. 

Education  in  Wales, — ^The  Annua]  Re- 
port of  the  Education  Board  for  the  arch- 
deaconries of  Llandaff  and  Monmouth,  has 
just  been  printed.  The  report  makes  the 
following  comment  on  the  Minutes  cX 
the  Committee  of  Council : 

**  But,  however  excellent  these  minutes 
may  be  in  principle,  stimulating  private 
exertion  by  public  aid,  and  making  pro- 
ficiency, both  on  the  part  of  the  master 
and  pupil-teachers,  the  condition  of  assist- 
ance from  the  parliamentary  grant,  it  may 
be  feared  that  the  present  scale  of  require- 
ments is,  on  all  points,  pitched  too  highly 
to  be  generally  applicable  to  our  own  dis- 
trict, and,  if  rigidly  retained,  will  limit  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  recent 
minutes  in  council  to  a  few  of  oar  larger 
schools.  May  we  not,  however,  hope  for 
some  graduated  system,  some  modificatioa 
of  the  qualifications  at  present  demanded, 
which  can  alone  place  us  relatively  in  as 
favourable  a  position  as  the  rich  and  more 
highly  educated  portions  of  the  country, 
to  which  the  conditions  now  attached  are 
far  more  appropriate  than  to  ourselves, 
while  it  seems  unreasonable  to  require  the 
fulfilment  of  the  same  demands  from  all 
places  alike,  in  the  same  measure  and  de- 
gree, however  dissimilar  they  may  be  io 
circumstances,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress which  education  has  already  made?" 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  reports 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  in- 
to the  state  of  education,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  of  council  ia 
1846 : 

"The  reports  which  refer  to  the  two 
counties  are  conceived  in  a  different  spirit 
as  regards  the  exertions  (^  the  church,  and 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  under 
her  auspices,  in  promoting  the  gpreat  woik 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  In  Glamorgan- 
shire the  teaching  afforded  in  her  Sunday 
schools  is  justly  appreciated,  the  large  pro- 
portion which  she  takes  in  the  businev 
of  daily  instruction  is  fairly  recogniseda 
and  no  invidious  attempts  are  made  to  de- 
preciate her  operations  by  injurious  com- 
parisons with  those  of  the  various  secti 
which  exist  around.  It  may  be  that 
of  the  details  of  examinations  will 
to  those  interested  in  the  several  schooISi 
to  give  scarcely  a  fair  view  of  the  actual 
state  of  things,  or  to  show  the  amount  of 
intelligence  and  information  which  their 
c>\Mt«[k  x«ili^  V^Msess ;  but  this,  with  no 

exaxi^ii^t,  "Vii^  iX^iv^^  \s^  >^<^  csudt  ^^iBml 
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I  are  questioned  by  a  stranger,  and 

II  their  careless  and  thoughtless 
.  are  recorded  in  a  book;  similar 
we  are  persuaded,  might  be  pro- 
om  schools  ot  far  higher  preten- 
ere  a  similar  plan  to  be  pursued, 
t  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  fact 
r  teachers,  hitherto  but  too  often 
;  the  means  of  training  or  improve- 
ire  not  generally  qualified  to  give 
1  and  catechetical  instruction  which 
le  prepare  children  for  such  an  ex- 
on ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  con- 
;e,  can  alone  make  them  thoroughly 
and  and  digest  what  is  otherwise 
ut  mechanically  and  by  rote.  This 
iver,  a  defect  which  we  have  not 

learn  for  the  first  time,  but  one 
we  have  long  lamented,  and  for 
remedial  measures  are  happily  al- 
I  progress.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
respect  to  school  buildings,  and  the 

of  female  instruction,  the  commis- 
reports  favourably  of  Glamorgan- 
I  comparison  with  other  counties 
h  Wales. 

i  report  for  Monmouthshire  is  open 
h  more  of  animadversion  and  re- 
nd contains  anything  rather  than  a 
resentation  of  the  educational  con- 
f  the  county,  or  a  just  appreciation 
exertions  which  have  been  made 
)  further  and  promote  the  instruc- 
the  people.  The  commissioner  has, 
carried  the  spirit  of  depreciation 
IS  to  assert  that  **  education  is  on 


the  decrease" — an  assertion  so  opposite 
to  the  truth  as  to  need  no  refutation  to 
those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  one  which  is  contradicted  by 
the  very  statistics  collected  in  his  own  re- 
port, the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tremenheere» 
the  commissioner  under  the  Mines  and 
Factories  Act,  no  less  than  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  board,  which  has  contributed 
since  its  formation  in  1839,  to  the  erection 
of  new  school-rooms  in  fourteen  parishes, 
while  its  returns  show  that  in  at  least  seven 
other  fresh  schools  have  been  opened 
where  none  existed  before,  though  the  ap- 
propriate buildings  have  not  as  yet  been 
provided,  while  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
turns from  seventy  parishes  made  in  an- 
swer to  certain  queries  circulated  in  1839, 
with  the  regular  annual  report  lately  re- 
ceived from  the  rural  deans,  show  an  in* 
crease  of  day  scholars  in  church  schools  in 
that  period  from  1339  to  2373.  The 
board  would  indeed  have  deeply  regretted 
if  such  an  assertion  had  possessed  any 
measure  of  truth,  as  it  must  have  tended 
greatly  to  depress  the  spirits,  and  contract 
the  exertions,  of  those  with  whom  they 
have  been  associated,  who  would  then  have 
seemed  to  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent 
their  strength  for  nought.  This  injurious 
representation  has,  however,  been  publicly 
refuted,  and  the  commissioner  has  been 
unable  to  substantiate  his  assertion,  or  to 
advance  any  testimony  in  support  of  his 
extraordinary  conclusion." 


Co  our  Corte)E{pontrfnU  antt  Hitatim. 

blowing  extract  from  Mr.  Davis's  '*  Suggestive  Hints,"  noticed  at  page 
ould  have  been  inserted  there.  They  are  too  good  to  be  lost,  so  we  give 
ere: — 

le  Exercises  which  the  children  have  to  write  on  their  slates  at  school,  and  on 
k  an  evening  at  home,  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  instrumental  in  its  success,  I 
ded  a  few  questions,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  as  hints  to  the  teach- 
he  village  schools,  who  have  not  yet  attempted  anything  of  the  kind  ;  although 
ing  anything  like  tolerable  answers  may  be  attended  with  great  trouble  at  first, 
x:ess  appear  to  be  a  hopeless  task,  yet,  in  the  end,  it  will  amply  repay  the  teacher 
pains  he  has  to  bestow  upon  it.    In  this  school,  in  hearing  a  lesson  read,  the 

I  are  in  the  habit  of  leading  the  children  to  give  the  substance  of  it  in  their  own 
IS  they  would  relate  it  to  their  mothers  at  home,  and  in  this  way  they  are  led 
le  descriptions  of  animals,  and  to  explain  in  words  what  is  passing  in  their  own 

In  a  short  time  some  of  them  to  get  very  expert,  and  will  ask  for  pet  animals 
own  to  write  about,  such  as  they  think  they  can  describe  best, 
[uestions  are  of  the  following  kind  :— 

i  down  the  names  of  all  the  implements  used  in  farming,  in  gardening,  &c. 
lames  of  all  the  birds  you  know,  which  of  them  come  in  spring  and  go  away  at 
of  the  summer. 

II  you  know  about  the  swallow,  how  she  builds  her  nest,  feeds  on  the  wing,  &c. ; 
be  cuckoo,  Ac. 
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Describe  a  sheep,  and  how  it  helps  to  clothe  and  feed  you. 

A  cow  the  same,  and  its  habits. 

A  horse,  and  the  uses  to  which  we  tuni  it  in  the  parish. 

A  dog— domestic  fowl. 

Write  down  the  names  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  you  know,  and  mention  which  are 
evergreens. 

What  is  the  work  which  the  farm-labourer  does  in  the  differejit  seasons  of  the  year  ? 

Describe  one  of  the  four  seasons,  Sec. 

Describe  a  waggon  and  its  uses — a  plough — harrow — an  vcxe — a  saw,  &c. 

Give  a  description  of  any  of  the  vegetable  products'  of  the  parish,  and  their  uses. 

What  are  the  uses  of  soap,  and  in  what  way  does  it  increase  our  comforts,  civilize  us. 
&c.?     Wliatisit  madeof? 

Give  the  best  account  'you  can  of  all  the  purposes  to  which  iron  is  applied  in  your 
cottages,  in  agriculture — in  glass,  lead,  tin,  &c. 

In  what  way  is  the  power  of  making  iron  into  steel  useful  to  us? — ^point  out  all  its 
uses  in  your  cottages — in  any  other  practical  things  you  can. 

Glass,  what  are  its  peculiar  properties,  and   in  what  way  useful  to  man  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  whicli  a  people,  knowing  the  uses  of  iron  and  «teel,  have 
over  one  who  do  not — point  out  any  of  them  which  occur  to  you  } 

Mention  the  materials  of  your  own  clothing,  from  what  counties  the  raw  materials 
come,  and  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

What  are  the  plants  in  the  parish  that  furnish  food  to  man  ? — food  for  animals  ? 

How  were  books  made  before  printing  was  invented,  and  what  is  the  material  of 
which  paper  ia  made  ? 

John  of  Gaunt  used  to  live  where  this  school  stands.  Do  you  think  he  had  tea  and 
coflFee  with  sugar  for  breakfast  ? — give  your  reason  for  thinking  he  had  or  had  not. 

Where  do  we  get  coals  from  ? — describe  how  they  are  brought  fh)m  the  coalpit  to  us? 

Explain  what  are  the  processes  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  what  the  ground  under- 
goes in  preparing  for  a  crop  of  wheat — of  turnips — of  barley,  &c. 

The  different  ways  in  which  milk  of  the  cow  is  presented  to  us  for  food. 

The  oak  and  the  elm,  their  properties  as  timber,  and  how  each  is  more  particularly 
used  ,  bring  a  small  twig  of  each  tomorrow  in  full  leaf,  and  let  us  point  out  how  they 
differ  in  leaf,  bark,  hardness  of  wood,  &c. 

Describe  wheat  from  its  being  sown  until  it  is  bread  — how  the  grain  spouts,  mailing 
one  shoot  downwards  which  is  the  root,  another  upwards,  which  is  white  until  it  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  then  the  green  blade — then  the  straw— then  the  ear- 
when  ripe,  the  harvest — then  stacking  in  the  farm  yard — ^then  thrashing.  What  is  said 
in  Scripture  of  the  mode  of  thrashing  corn? — pointing  out  how  done,  how  in  many 
southern  climates — then  winnowing,  and  going  to  the  mill  where  it  is  ground  (what  m 
Scripture  about  grinding)  and  is  then  called  flour — and  so  bread. 


During  the  last  month  the  following  books  have  been  received : — 

Readings  from  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare.     12  mo.  pp.  434.     (A  W.  Parker.) 

Excerpta  ex  Taceti  Annalibus,  Edited  by  Porfessor  Pillans.     12mo.  183  pp.     {IMd,) 

Hints  on  National  Education,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes.    l2mo.  pp.  52.    {Groomhridge) 

Hints  towards  Improved  Secular  Instruction,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes.     12mo.  pp.  166. 
(Ibid.) 

Manual  of  District  Visiting,  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Nixon.    l2mo.,  pp.  76.     {Seeleyt,) 

Tales  for  the  Times,  No.  1.  The  Young  Protestant,  by  a  Clergyman.     12mo.  pp.  U5. 
{Ibid.) 

Litteirs  Living  Age.    royal  8vo.  No.  201.     {LiHell  ^  Co,) 

A  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling,  by  Alex.  J.  Ellis.    Bvo.  pp.  180.     {Pitman.) 

The  New  English  Spelling  Book,  by  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott.     l2mo.  pp.  138.     {Tatt- 
lor  ^  fValton.) 

Sbarpe*a  London  Magazine,  fot  3une.    ^no.    ^Hall  85  Co^i 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  ON  METHOD  AND  THE 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING. 

By  the  Rbv.  Thomas  Jackson,  M.A.  Principal  of  the  National  Society's 
Training  College,  Battersea ;  read  at  Queen's  College,  for  Governesses, 
&c.,  on  Tuesday,  May  2,  1848,  and  published  by  permission. 

I  CONFESS  that  had  I  been  permitted  to  choose  for  myself  the  subject  of 
a  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  by  me  from  this  chair, ''  The  prin- 
ciples and  method  of  teaching"  is  almost  the  last  which  I  should  have 
selected.  That  subject  has  been  assigned  to  me  by  others,  to  whose 
decision  I  bow  with  respect. 

The  difficulty  which  I  feel  does  not  arise  from  indifference  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  can  conceive  of  none  more  important  to  the  teacher,  whatever 
may  be  the  class  of  his  pupils,  and  the  nature  of  the  instruction  he  has 
to  impart.  Upon  your  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  teaching,  and  upon  your  practical  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
various  methods  which  have  been  invented  to  give  full  action  to  those 
principles,  depends,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  most  persons  suppose, 
the  amount  of  your  success  as  instructors.  That  skill  is  just  the  measure 
of  your  efficiency.  You  may  know  enough  of  language  and  science,  in 
their  various  kinds,  to  exhaust  the  intellect  of  a  Newton ;  but  if  you  are 
unable  to  impart  that  information  in  its  due  proportions,  you  will  fail  in 
forming  the  mind  of  a  child. 

My  difficulty  rather  arises  from  my  deep  impression  of  the  worth  and 
fatness  of  toe  subject ;  of  its  extent  and  comprehensiveness ;  of  the 
minute  and  various  information  which  a  full  discussion  of  it  implies. 
For  he  who  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  of  the  subject,  and,  not  content 
with  surveying  its  length  and  breadth,  tries  to  measure  its  depth  also  ;  in  a 
word,  he  who  examines  the  details  of  that  subject-matter  to  which  it 
strictly  applies,  finds  himself  insensibly  meddling  with  the  whole  range 
of  knowledge.  His  ought  to  be  an  insatiable  thirst  for  information,  for 
he  should  carry  something  like  an  encyclopsedia  in  his  head.  That  master 
treatise  of  Aristotle,  his  '*  Rhetoric,"  touches  not  merely  upon  the  uni- 
versal method  common  to  all  oratory,  but  enters  into  details  concerning 
the  matter  proper  to  each  kind  of  oratory.  A  formal  treatise  upon  '*  the 
principles  and  method  of  teaching"  would  be,  in  the  highest,  the  most 
philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  the  rhetoric  of  the  teacher. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  dignity  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  subject 
which  constitutes  its  difficulty.  We  have  not  at  present  any  complete 
and  well  considered  works  upon  it  in  the  English  language.  If,  among 
the  grave  and  thoughtful  spirits  of  the  age,  there  are.  any  searching  for  a 
novel  field  of  inquiry,  this  might  be  safely  recommended  to  them.  But 
they  ought  to  bring  to  that  inquiry  a  mind  combining  the  calm,  philoso- 
phical depth  of  Bishop  Butler,  with  the  clearness  and  precision  of  Arch- 
deacon Paley.  Some  persons  have  indeed  published  little  pamphlets, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  this  or  that  mode  of  putting  a  question, 
or  framing  an  ellipse,  and  others  have  applied  true  principles  of  method 
to  certain  departments  of  science ;  and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  them 
for  their  labours  :  but  these  efforts  surely  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  discussion  of  method.     That  which  the  lutox  o^  AX^TL^tvdi^x  >Jcs&^\^"^ 
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did  for  oratory,  has  yet,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  be  done  for  the  teaching 
of  children. 

In  entering,  then,  upon  our  work  together,  we  cannot  go  to  our  book- 
shelves, and  select  a  series  of  well-considered  treatises  from  which  to 
compile  our  lectures.  We  must  make  much  of  our  way  for  ourselves. 
We  are  about  to  break  up  new  ground,  and  to  traverse  together  untried 
and  untrodden  regions.  Hence  how  calm  and  reflective  and  undisturbed 
ought  to  be  the  mind  of  him  who  essays  to  lead  the  way.  Such,  I 
confess,  is  not  my  case  at  present.  My  lectures  will  be  prepared  amidst 
much  distracting  occupation.  In  many  respects  they  will  resemble,  both 
as  to  matter  and  style,  the  remarks  of  a  man  who  is  thinking  aloud. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred,  as  a  corollary,  that  we 
should  be  anything  rather  than  over-con ddent,  or  dogmatical.  While 
we  endeavour  to  build  up  a  theory  on  the  subject,  we  invite  you  to  verify 
every  step  of  that  theory,  by  your  every-day  experience.  As  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  the  practical  common-sense  of  the  farmer  often  corrects 
the  errors  of  the  agricultural  chemist ;  so  in  the  education  of  the  mind,  the 
wisdom  of  a  devout  and  patient  teacher  will  improve  upon  the  suggestioqs 
of  him  who  speculates  upon  method.  In  fact,  we  must  not  think  lightly 
of  the  skill  and  power  of  English  teaching,  because  we  have  not  formal 
treatises  upon  the  science  of  Psedagogy.  It  was  once  remarked  to  me 
by  an  intelligent  Russian,  that,  while  in  Germany  the  science  of  instruc- 
tion was,  generally  speaking,  most  deeply  studied,  in  England  the  art  was 
most  diligently  practised. 

What,  then,  do  we  understand  by  the  principles  and  method  of  teach- 
ing? Given  the  human  mind,  and  given  all  that  can  be  taught  tinder  the 
general  heads  of  language  and  science,  it  is  required  to  furnish  the  former 
with  the  latter.  But  this  is  not  a  complete  account  of  the  problem  we 
are  to  endeavour  to  solve.  For  teaching,  in  its  full  sense,  does  not  signify 
merely  the  imparting  of  knowledge;  but  the  proper  and  proportionate 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  formation  of  proper  habits 
of  reflection.  It  implies,  if  not  directly  moral  discipline,  at  least  such 
mental  discipline  as  must  influence  the  conduct  and  character.  You 
are  then  so  to  teach  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  stores  of  well-chosen  know- 
ledge, and  you  are  to  apply  for  this  purpose  certain  general  principles 
of  instruction,  and  arts  or  methods  of  various  kinds  arising  out  of 
those  principles.  And  if  you  truly  apply  these  principles,  and  the  arti- 
fices  which  conform  to  theniy  (which  are  to  them,  I  had  almost  said,  as 
the  light  to  the  Sun,)  you  must  commensurately  develope  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart. 

Now  what  are  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
teaching  ?  When  you  wish  to  explain  anything,  to  transfer  it  from  your 
mind  to  that  of  your  scholar,  or  when  you  wish  to  develope  in  their  due 
proportion  the  properties  of  his  miiid,  how  do  you  proceed  ?  Be  your 
scholar  an  infant  of  five  years  old,  lisping  some  artless  inquiry,  about  what 
bread  is  made  of;  or  one  of  mature  years  and  talents,  to  whose  understand- 
ing you  wish  to  unfold  the  mechanism  of  the  heaveiks ;  we  can  conceive 
of  no  principle  upon  which  you  are  to  proceed,  but  either  that  of  taking 
the  subject-matter  to  pieces,  or  that  of  putting  it  together^  You  muit 
either  separate  the  whole  into  its  constituent  parts,  or  construct  the  whole 
oat  of  the  conBtituent  parts.  Or  again,  you  must  either  grant  the  general 
pHnciple  and  rule,  and  show  \\a  VrulYv  b^  \X\^  ^^^IveoXion  to  particular 
iOBtance$  ;  or  you  must  infer  ite  ^!\%t?l\  \\w\cai^\^  wcv^  \vi\fc  >b^  ^^i%^»s:^&^ 
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comparison  of  particular  instances.  These  two  broad  principles  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  teaching.  Every  teacher  applies  them  both,  more  or  less : 
some  after  philosophical  investigation  ;  some  after  long  practice ;  some 
by  a  happy  intuition. 

All  methods  are  but  artifices  used  in  the  practical  application  of  these 
great  principles.  Whether  applied  to  the  construction  of  buildings,  or  the 
forms  of  the  language  in  which  instruction  is  giren,  or  to  visible  objects 
by  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  illustrate  that  instruction,  all  method  is 
subordinate  to  these  two  great  principles  of  teaching.  The  length,  height^ 
and  position  of  desks,  and  benches,  and  tables  may  infinitely  vary, — the 
distribution  of  time  may  be,  comparatively  speaking,  arbitrary, — the  value 
of  this  or  that  mode  of  shaping  a  question,  or  turning  an  ellipse,  may  be 
determined  by  the  idioms  of  a  language,  the  tone  and  temper  of  a  teacher 
or  pupil,  or  by  the  subject-matter  of  a  lesson, — the  use  of  a  black  board, 
or  an  experiment,  or  a  picture,  may  or  not  be  desirable  in  that  lesson  ; — 
but  it  must  be  characterized,  more  or  less,  by  induction,  or  deduction,  and 
by  synthesis,  or  by  analysis.  Having  said  thus  much,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  dilate  on  the  distinction  between  principles  and  method  in 
teaching.* 

It  will  be  our  duty  to  investigate,  at  the  very  outset  of  this  course,  the 
nature  of  induction  and  analysis;  and  the  distinction,  properly  speaking, 
between  synthesis  and  induction.  We  shall  also  endeavour  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  state  in  which  things  are  found,  the  manner  in 
which  their  nature  is  to  be  investigated,  and  that  in  which  it  is  to  be 
tau^^ht.  As  the  object  of  our  course  is  practice  rather  than  theory,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  apply,  in  distinct  lectures,  and  with  copious  illustra- 
tions, the  principle  of  induction  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  of  draw- 
ing, and  of  arithmetic,  with  a  view  to  show  you  at  once  the  use  of  the 
principle  and  the  limit  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  it. 

But  granted  the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
teaching,  we  have  still  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  a  lesson  ought 
to  be  given.  The  character  of  the  teacher,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  manifest 
and  didactic  in  the  actual  lesson, — the  sex  and  nature  of  the  child,  its 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  its  age,  its  condition  in  life, — the  object- 
.  matter  of  the  lesson,  and  all  the  modes  by  which  language  should  be  applied 
to  it,  have  still  to  be  carefully  considered. 

We  have  said  that  the  character  of  the  teacher,  so  far  forth  as  it  is 
manifest  and  didactic  in  the  actual  lesson,  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Our  course,  let  it  be  understood,  is  not  upon  education  generally.  We  must 
keep  to  our  prescribed  limits.  We  therefore  say  that  we  discuss  the  moral 
character  of  the  teacher  only  in  as  far  as  it  is  manifest  in  the  actual  lesson. 
But  that  the  character  of  the  teacher  will  teach  in  the  lesson,  as  well  as  his 
formal  words  upon  the  subject-matter,  we  are  very  sure.  He  will  teach, 
simultaneously  with  his  technical  instruction,  earnestness  and  industry,  or 
indifference  and  indolence.  His  very  manner  will  have  a  charm  about  it, 
tending  to  the  formation  of  character  upon  a  sonnd  and  solid  basis ;  or  he 
will  betray  some  subtle  insincerity,  which  must  more  or  less  inculcate  coarse 
disguise  and  shabby  affectation  upon  the  learner.  Every  lesson  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  or  drawing,  is  also  a^sermon  on  patience,  on  seif- 

*  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  moat  illogical  to  speak  of  the  induetive  and  tUiptical 
methods  of  teaching,  under  the  same  category  of  method.    The  art  of  teaching 
BccordiDg  to  the  inductire  principle  may  be  a  method  i  Wl  \t  \&  mt.^<(^\  y&  ^^^vscS^x 
gcnse,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  methods. 
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goi^fHtnent,  end  setf^restreint/  far  more  elotjjuent  than  many  a  long  and 
mn^yiAg  diatribe  of  good  advice  and  admonition;  or  it  is  just  the  con- 
tiiiry  i-^A  tnmsletft  exhibition  of  power  or  itxibecility,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
—a  mental  dissipation  to  the  learner;  in  one  shorf  solemn  word,  a  sin. 
Thftr&ean  be  na  spectacle  more  fatal  to  the  young  and  easily  impressible 
spirit,  than  that  of  a  teacher  avoiding  his  duties,  or  only  half  performing 
them.  He  will  too  readily  learn  to  imitate  the  faults  of  one  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  venerate  and  admire.  He  will  have  his  fallacies  and  false 
pretensions.  He  will  also  pretend  to  know  what  he  knows  not.  His 
open-lieartedness  and  simplicity  will  be  scathed  and  panetlysed,  as  if  a  blast 
from  the  pit  of  perdition  had  passed  over  him.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  sees  every  lesson  marked  by  grave  preparation,  calmness,  self-reliance, 
and  impartiality, — if  the  teacher  comes  to  him  with  the  subject,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  at  his  fingers*  ends,  and  ready  with  all  his  heart  to 
impart  it, — petulant,  unelastic,  and  unproductive  indeed  must  be  the  spirit 
of  that  pupil, — barren  indeed  the  ground  of  his  heart, — who  does  not  catch 
sympathy  from  such  an  instructor,  and  gather  from  his  moral  character  so 
exhibited,  truth  far  more  valuable  and  permanent  in  its  effects,  than  the 
richest  poetry  or  the  deepest  science  contained  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  lesson. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  moral  character,  as  exhibited  in  the 
lesson,  will  be  felt  perhaps  most  strongly,  if  we  consider  how  necessary 
it  is  to  the  proper  play  of  the  faculties  of  the  learner.     Without  incurring 
the  charge  of  a  belief  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  animal  magnetists,  we  may 
contend  for  the  truth  of  animal  sympathies.     And  these  soon  subtilely 
extend  themselves,  through  the  eye  and  the  voice  and  the  manner  and  the 
tones,  so  as  to  draw  the  taught,  as  it  were,  by  the  bands  of  a  man,  towards 
the  teacher  and  his  lore,  touching  every  chord  of  the  spirit,  and  awakening 
responsive  harmonies.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  argue  that  tliere 
are  such  things  as  deep  and  immoveable  antipathies  between  the  teacher  and 
the  taught,  floating  miseries  in  the  air,  which,  like  a  magician,  he  has  con- 
jured up  in  an  hour  of  petulance  and  irreligion,  and  which  now  he  cannot 
lay.     It  may  be  all  very  well  to  say,  when  a  teacher  is  unpopular,  "  These 
are  idle  fancies  in  our  children."  A  true  instructor,  when  he  suspects  that 
such  is  his  case,  will  examine  his  heart,  and  retire  into  his  closet  to  jpray. 
In  the  next  place  it  will  be  our  duty  to  consider  the  intellectual  charac- 
teristics of  the  sexes,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  examine  carefully  and 
impartially  the  course  of  instruction  proper  for  an  English  gentlewoman. 
What  ought  this  course  to  be  ?  Is  it  not,  in  many  senses,  as  at  present  pur- 
sued, rather  adapted  to  the  idea  that  '^  a  lady  is  a  merely  ornamental  be- 
ing," and  "  that  to  be  useful  is  necessarily  to  be  vulgar?**  Do  not  our  arrange- 
ments for  the  education  of  our  daughters  presume  too  much  upon  the  pro- 
bability that  they  are  never  to  be  poor  ?  Might  there  not  be  much  elegant 
invention  furnished  to  the  country ;  if  they  were  taught,  more  than  at 
present,  the  arts  of  design  and  modelling  ?  And  might  not  their  resources  be 
multiplied,  their  enjoyments  increased,  and  the  practical  usefulness  of  their 
home-life  infinitely  augmented ;  if  their  science  was  the  science  of  common 
things,  their  arithmetic  the  calculations  strictly  proper  to  the  mistress  of  a 
family  ;  in  short,  if  studies  and  inquiries  of  an  economical,  that  is,  e.tymo- 
logically  speaking,  of  a  house-managing  kind  were  interwoven  with  other 
employments  ?     Lessons  on  these  points  would  revive  and  refresh  their 
■buoyant  and  curious  spirits,  am\d%l  \\ioae  \v\^V\r\^  ^^A  '^\\\'^^^  severer, 
ftttefJeetunt  attidies,  which  are  now  exp^cXed  m  fexsv^^  ^^m^^wwv.   '^XiR:^ 
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would  fill  up  some  of  tbos^  Tacant  hours  when  the  busy  ianeiefli  i^n^ 
affections  oF  the  young  are  most  open  to  tempUtioo,  and  wheov ,  VkOte 
especially,  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  woman  unfold  themselves,  like  the 
sensitive  plant,  to  evety  passing  impression. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  out  of  place  here,  or  unsuitable  to  the  pro^ 
portions  of  my  discourse ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  present  for  consideration 
among  you,  whether  in  mathematics  those  calculations  which  belong  to 
practical  science  are  not  more  proper  to  the  female  mind,  than  the  higher 
branches  of  strict  analyns  ;  and,  above  all,  whether  a  sufficient  use  is  made 
of  nature^  with  its  various,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  feminine  beauty,  in 
the  course  of  instruction  usually  assigned  to  a  girls*  school.  I  have  no 
wish  to  repress  and  bury  the  bright  imagination  which  makes  the  female 
mind  so  fond  of  poetry  and  fiction.  If  I  did,  it  would  be  too  strong  for 
me;  it  would  rise  up  and  assert  its  power:  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
suggest,  that  even  that  faculty  might  be  better  employed  than  too  often 
is  now  the  case.  Instead  of  exhausting  itself  on  some  dissipating,  exciting 
novel,  it  might  be  painting  its  airy  chambers  with  the  scenery  of  the  ante- 
diluvian universe;  forming  into  ever  varying  groups  the  plants  and 
animals  of  long  by-gone  eras.  That  is  a  healthful  and  philosophical  idea  of 
one  of  our  best  female  writers,  as  she  is  one  of  our  most  renowned  female 
teachers,  which  has  led  her  to  incorporate  into  her  course  of  instruction 
"  a  set  of  lessons  on  forest  trees,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  combining  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  different  British  trees,  with  a  habit  of 
observing  their  different  characteristics  and  beauties ;  and,  if  possible,  of 
exciting  at  the  same  time  a  greater  taste  for  admiring  their  general  effect 
in  landscape  scenery.  These  lessons  comprise  large  and  rough  sketches 
of  the  outlines  and  general  characteristics  of  such  trees  as  are  most 
frequent  in  our  woods;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  this  method  of 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  drawing  might  be  carried  out  to  much  greater 
extent,  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  learner,  as  regards  freedom  of  out- 
line and  power  of  deh'neation/' 

But  any  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  intellectual  and  moral  differences, 
accordiiig  to  which  Almighty  God  has  made  man  male  and  female, 
ought  to  be  preceded  by  one  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart.     In  point  of  fact,  no  teacher  can  form  a  proper  idea  of  method, 
unless  he  seriously  considers  the  nature  of  the  being  into  whom  his 
information  is  to  be  cast,  and  whose  powers  are  to  be  developed  and 
strengthened,  not  only  by  that  information,  but  by  the  very  process  of 
imparting  it.     There  is,  for  example,  a  way  of  teaching  mathematics  and 
history,  which,  apart  from  the  propositions  inculcated  in  the  one  study,  or 
the  ethical  principles  enforced  by  example  in  the  other,  will  invigorate  and 
enrich  the  mind  ;  and  there  are  other  methods  of  teaching  these  two  sub- 
jects which  will  tend,  apart  from  the  subjects  themselves,  to  impoverish 
and  weaken  the  mind.     There  are  ways  of  teaching,  again,  which  may 
not  be,  strictly  speaking,  intellectually  faulty,  and  yet  may  want  the 
moral  charm  which  is  necessary  to  secure  for  them  ultimate  efficiency  and 
success.     Hence,  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  teacher  to  study  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  that  with  a  view  to  method.    The  latter  inves- 
tigation will  lead  him  to  inquire  into  the  motives  according  to  which  men 
act,  to  search  for  the  master-key  of  their  moral  sentiments  and  conduct, 
*'  the  objects  at  which  they  commonly  aim, — the  passions,  desires,  cha- 
racters, manners,  tastes,  which  appear  in  the  world  around  him  and  in  his 
own  cooBtituthn.**    What  is  that  within  the  bie^l  viWVi  tcffiiu^  ^^^\ 
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Open  all  its  little  powers  to  one  teacher  and  close  them  all  to  another  ?  In 
seeking  to  be  a  true  and  wise  teacher,  must  1  not  do  more  than  collect  a 
few  precepts  from  books,  or  depend  upon  my  own  casual  observation  of 
certain  temperaments  and  the  play  of  passion  within  them  ?  Ought  I  not 
diligently  to  explore  what  pleases  and  what  pains,  what  amuses  or  annoys, 
what  appeases  or  ruffles,  what  attracts  or  alienates,  what  inspires  with 
hope  or  dejects  with  fear  such  a  being  as  man  is  ?  Must  I  not  habitually, 
and  with  all  the  philosophical  precision  of  which  I  am  master,  inquire  into 
the  *' natural  principles  of  moral  truth?''  The  ethics  of  the  teacher! 
what  a  boundless  field  for  speculation  does  the  idea  unfold ! 

In  extending  his  inquiries  to  the  phenomena  of  the  mental  powers,  not 
forgetting  that  they  are  always  combined  in  action  with  the  feelings,  the 
teacher  finds  himself  encircled  with  almost  infinite  materials  for  interesting 
and  valuable  research.  Here  indeed,  if  anywhere,  must  he  expect  to  find 
the  master-key  of  all  method.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  he  has 
been  investigating  the  reasoning  faculty.  Would  he  not  be  naturally  led 
from  that  study  to  infer  that  education  must,  in  a  great  measure,  follow  the 
analogy  of  a  strict  course  of  logic,  inductively  framed,  and  that  clearness 
of  apprehension  is  the  first  thing  to  be  cultivated  in  the  young,  because  in 
them  the  perceptive  faculties  are  most  active  and  strong?  How  many 
methods  would,  then,  suggest  themselves.  The  lessons  on  objects,  and 
simple  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  now  so  often  and  so  beneficially 
employed  to  vary  the  studies  of  young  children,  are  but  the  result  of  this 
train  of  reflection.  And  it  is  equally  applicable  to  a  strict  course  of  lan- 
guage. It  suggests  to  us  the  importance  of  using  the  eye  in  cultivating 
the  perceptive  faculties,  and  introduces  the  black  board  or  the  large  slate 
into  the  school-room.  I  remember  once  to  have  seen  a  Dutch  elementary 
teacher  drawing  on  a  black  board,  of  no  mean  dimensions,  an  enormous 
A,  before  a  very  young  class  of  children,  and  the  shape  of  that  letter 
seemed  to  grow  familiar  to  them,  as  it  sprang  into  being  beneath  his  hand. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  Mulhauser's  method  of  writing,  as 
adapted  to  schools  where  many  children  have  only  one  master. 

We  have  not  now  time  to  develope  this  view  and  to  show  its  relation  to 
the  higher  branches  of  intellectual  education.  And  we  must  leave  to 
future  opportunities  the  curious  and  pregnant  questions, — How  must  the 
teacher  beVid  the  will  of  his  pupil,  so  that  his  reasoning  faculties  may  not 
be  thwarted  or  overborne  by  that  mysterious  power  within  him  ?  Again, 
How  ought  we  to  discuss,  in  the  language  of  mental  philosophy,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  true  methods,  the  nature  of  a  quick  child,  a  sen- 
sible child,  and  a  slow  child  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  association  or 
relative  suggestion  of  ideas ;  and  how  would  a  teacher  employ  that  associa- 
tion in  imparting  knowledge,  and  fixing  it  upon  the  minds  of  young 
persons,  thus  to  be  distinguished  in  their  temperament  ? 

While  investigating  the  association  of  ideas,  the  inquirer  naturally 
turns  to  consider  the  memory, — that  strange,  uncompounded,  original 
faculty,  which  has  so  close  a  connexion  with  our  present  duties  and 
happiness,  and  may  be  one  of  the  witnesses  summoned  at  the  last  day, 
or  one  of  the  books  opened,  to  vindicate  our  final  doom.  A  diligent  and 
thoughtful  instructor  will  find  himself  surrounded  by  thick-coming 
methods,  directly  he  begins  to  study  the  nature  and  office  of  the  human 
memory.  What  pains  he  will  take  to  be  vivid  and  picturesque  in  his 
teachiogl  With  what  spells  will  he  summon  the  imagination  to  his  aid, 
Wd  invoke  all  her  attendant  influenceftX    \u  \jeaG\v\xi^  ^^'^^^^^'i^^oivv 
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^ill  find  him  quoting  the  verses  of  thepoet,  or  the  descriptions,  from  actual 
surrey,  of  some  picturesque  traveller.  Knowing,  again,  that  the  idea  of 
anything  produces  the  idea  of  a  like  thing,  and  that  it  inay  be  easily 
brought  to  produce  that  of  its  contrary,  such  a  teacher  will  strengthen 
the  memory  by  generalization  and  the  association  of  ideas.  This  may  be 
called  the  method  of  comparison,  not  to  say  of  analogy.  In  geogpraphy, 
he  will  tell  us  that  Edinburgh  is  the  modem  Athens ;  that  Amsterdam  is 
the  northern  Venice;  and  that  Bagdad,  under  the  caliphate,  has  been 
denominated  the  Rome,  the  Athens,  and  the  Alexandria  of  the  East. 
Again,  he  will  inquire  into  the  relative  value  of  the  method  called 
memoria  tecknica.  And  many  valuable,  but  subordinate,  questions  will 
suggest  themselves  :  for  example.  Is  the  effort  to  remember  synchronisms, 
or  one  date  by  another,  more  allied  to  abstraction  or  to  the  association  of 
ideas?  How  does  this  principle  of  abstraction  assist  us  in  learning  the 
art  of  rapid  and  accurate  questioning?  How  would  you  kvoid  the  danger 
of  becommg  desultory  in  ieaching,  while  you  were  thus  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  the  memory  and  to  furnish  it  with  materials  ?  Again,  while 
you  are  traversing  the  field  of  illustration  and  analogy,  how  are  you  to 
keep  the  mind  of  the  learner  concentrated  on  the  main  points  of  the 
lesson?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  mere  power  of  comparison, 
and  the  more  comprehensive  power  of  illustration?  In  what  way  ought 
catechisms,  involving  doctrinal  statements,  to  be  first  taught  to  children  ? 
Why  would  you  avoid  brokeft  catechisms?  Which  are  the  more  simple 
to  a  tolerably  intelligent  child,  the  glosses  of  an  instructor  or  the  words 
of  the  church  catechism  ?  In  what  way  ought  the  simple,  uncompounded 
memory  of  man  to  be  employed  in  the  study  of  technical  catechisms ;  and 
how  will  an  accurate  knowledge  of  technical  words  lead  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  things  ? 

While  suggesting  in  outline  these  and  other  questions,  which  will  more 
or  less  claim  our  attention,  concerning  the  office  of  the  memory  and  the 
limitations  of  that  office,  we  cannot  too  strongly  and  pointedly  urge  upon 
you  to  avoid  the  defects  of  that  teaching  which  leaves  children  to  educate 
themselves,  by  merely  setting  them  lessons  to  be  learned  by  rote.  Long 
pages  of  barren  names  on  geography  did  I  commit  to  memory  when  a  boy 
at  school,  which,  having  no  foundation  in  my  understanding,  no  aid  from 
my  imagination,  have  long  perished  from  my  mind,  like  so  many  houses 
built  upon  the  sand.  One  of  the  great  temptations  which  beset  the 
instructor  is  that  of  intellectual  indolence,  or  at  least  such  a  sense  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  as  is  nearly  akin  to  it.  In  such  moments,  when 
indisposed  to  teach, — when  speaking  what  we  know  well  seems  a  trouble 
not  to  be  endured, — when  we  wonder  at  the  hopeless  ignorance  of  our 
young  charge,  and  that  they  do  not  seize,  by  rapid  intuition,  what  we 
have  perhaps  slowly  acquired,  there  is  no  metho<l  so  plausible  to  our 
minds,  as  that  which  sends  them  to  their  places  to  learn  a  lesson.  It  may 
be  useful  and  wise  to  test,  and  to  strengthen  by  testing,  the  memory  of 
the  young ;  but  long  paragraphs  to  be  learned  by  rote  are  far  more  fre- 
quently given  to  save  the  labour  of  the  teacher,  than  after  a  calm  and 
philosophical  consideration  of  the  value  and  suitableness  of  the  lesson  so  to 
be  committed  to  memory  by  the  child.  It  may  be  replied ,  in  answer  to  these 
remarks.  Do  you  not  seek  toa  much  to  save  the  learner  trouble  ?  Is  there 
not  a  great  moral  discipline,  an  imitation  of  the  dealings  of  God's  provi- 
dence in  the  great  living  world  around  us,  in  this  exercise  of  the  memory  ? 
Doesitaot  inculcate  the  leuon  of  self-reliance  auA  ipetWix\AVa!^>»X.rj^  ^Ni^ 
it  DOt  help  your  pupils  forward  in  the  beginmnga  oi  «l  cnx^^t  o^  ^^vcs»^vi>aA 
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energy  ?  We  reply,  That  the  example  of  a  teacher  avoiding  the  labour  of 
teaching  is  as  likely  to  injure  the  morals  of  a  child,  as  the  necessity  for 
personal  exertion,  taught  in  that  form,  is  on  the  whole  likely  to  strengthen 
and  inform  his  mind.  Whatever  mental  perplexities  are  felt  by  the 
instructed,  will  be  met  by  sympathetic  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  true 
teacher ;  and  thus  there  will  grow  between  them  both  a  constant  action 
and  reaction  of  most  beneficial  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  languor  and 
indifference  are  as  contagious  in  the  school-room,  as  the  most  rapid 
epidemic  in  an  ill-ventilated  neighbourhood.  And  if  the  teacher,  having 
generally  the  stronger  will,  once  lets  that  languor  get  the  better  of  him, 
we  may  venture  to  surmise  that  his  scholars  will  copy  and  exaggerate  his 
example^ 

We  might  indulge  ourselves  in  reflections  upon  other  questions  per- 
taining to  the  application  of  mental  philosophy  to  the  science  of  method. 
Much  more,  for  example,  might  be  said  about  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion on  the  memory,  about  its  connexion  with  the  sensibility  or  the  faculty 
of  receiving  impressions,  and,  above  all,  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  action  of  all  the  other  mental  powers  ought  to  be  made  subservient 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  as  the  faculty  which  most 
indicates  our  humanity.  But  now  another  important  question  demands 
the  preference  of  our  attention.  And  that  is,  the  application  of  the  whole 
subject  to  infancy  and  youth.  For  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  discharge 
our  duty  as  teachers,  until  we  have  diligent^  inquired  into  the  character, 
tendencies,  and  habits  of  childhood.  Man  must  be  our  study  throughout 
his  whole  progress,  from  infancy  to  maturity.  That  peculiar  enjoyment 
of  the  senses  which  belongs  to  children, — that  strange  sense  of  property 
and  of  self-love, — of  personal  dignity  and  importance, — of  boundless  pity 
and  benevolence  towards  others, — that  faculty  of  imitation  and  mimicry, — 
and,  above  all,  that  most  touching  belief  which  they  manifest  in  all  we  say, 
as  though  scepticism  were  an  acquired  habit,  rather  than  an  origiaal  taint 
of  human  nature, — all  these  subjects  will  merit  the  constant  regard  of  a 
true  teacher.  But,  while  he  considers  these  points  in  their  relation  to 
method,  he  will  find  fertile  subjects  for  discussion  : — How  would  you 
describe  a  child  of  six  years  old,  as  to  his  bodily  and  mental  constitution  ? 
What  differences  would  you  make  in  your  description,  if  he  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  nine  ?  If  he  were  now  a  youth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years? 
How  would  a  skilful  teacher  curb  or  regulate  the  restlessness  of  a  very 
young  scholar  ?  Would  it  be  right  entirely  to  repress  it  7  Again,  What 
faculties  of  a  child's  mind  are  first  developed  ?  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
constructing  a  course  of  elementary  instruction,  both  in  science  and 
language,  to  harmonize  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  faculties 
from  the  age  of  six  to  twelve  years  ?  Have  you  ever  studied  different 
maps,  books,  apparatus,  &c.,  so  as  to  judge  for  yourself  what  editions  of 
standard  works,  what  elementary  manuals,  what  atlases,  globes,  boxes  of 
instruments,  materials  for  drawing,  design,  and  so  forth,  were  best  for 
your  purpose?  I  do  not  now  mean  best  absolutely,  but  best  relatively  to 
you,  because  you  believed,  so  to  speak,  in  their  adaptation  to  your  course, 
so  thought  out  and  decided  upon  ?  Has  the  same  inquiry  led  you  to 
construct,  for  your  own  consideration  and  improvement,  a  routine  or  time- 
table, in  which  you  endeavoured  so  to  arrange  your  subjects  of  study  and 
the  other  occupations  of  your  pupils,  as  to  produce  in  the  result  a  wise 
and  good  man  ? 
For  you  must  observe,  that  out  mc^uu^  \s  Xi0\.  ox^^  W^  ^^  \s^R^s^3^ 
aad  moral  characteristics  of  butnaa  Tka\.\vte,>a\JX  VoXft  \3ci^ Aiwi^xv^wx "^^ 
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habits  of  childhood.  A  most  subtle,  but  spirit-stirring  inqoiry,  that;> 
spirit-stirring  on  account  of  its  very  snbtiky  :  for  it  is  not  with  mute  >and 
uncoDscious  materials  that  you  have  to  do,  still  and  pliable  under  tbci 
hand  of  the  artificer ;  but  with  phenomena,  the  forms  of  which  are-  c6d« 
stantly  changing.  You  can  only  secure  your  results  by  constant  study, 
constant  watchfulness.  Before  every  elementary  teacher  of  boys,  1,  foi^ 
tme,  would  evev  set  the  image  of  a  small  boy, — one  not  very  remarkable 
ibr  talent  or  moral  earnestness,  but  an  average,  common-place  boy. 
Study  that  boy ;  try  and  learn  why,  after  you  have  advised  him  in  a 
thousand  forms,  and  urged  on  him  what  is  right  and  true  by  a  thousand 
motives,  he  still  -fiftlls  into  sin,  neglects  his  duties,  and  dishonours  himself 
and  God.  The  same  earnest  admonition  belongs  to  every  class  of  female 
teachers.  Follow,  through  all  its  rich  and  wonderful  phases,  the  character 
of  bright,  not  to  say  unsullied,  girlhood.  Observe  what  principles  are 
most  manifestly  developed  fn  female  behaviour ;  how  they  are  connected 
together,  tmd  how  they  are  modified  by  circumstances.  Stee,  as  Aristode 
would  call  it,  how  she  does  her  work  ;  and  like  a  skilful  physician,  aiding 
nature  in  her  efforts,  help  her  to  execute  that  work  well.  The  reason  of 
the  failure  of  many  plausible  systems  of  education  may  be  referred  to  the 
fact,  that  they  have  been  framed  apparently  without  due  consideration, 
not  to  say  in  utter  forget  fulness,  of  the  nature  of  the  being  on  whom  they 
were  to  be  brought  to  bear.  Like  Descartes,  who  hung  a  world  upon 
hypothesis,  these  writers  have  suspended  the  whole  development  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart  upon  some  arbitrary  and  partial  maxim,  which 
eoerced  some  faculties,  which  overlooked  others,  and  which,  therefore, 
interfered  with  the  proper  play  and  proportion  of  all. 

Let  me  add,  that  this  constant  study  of  the  whole  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  of  childhood, — for  under  those  three  heads  you  may  class  the  whole 
of  education,  and  to  the  defective  or  redundant  education  of  one  or  the 
other  you  may  refer  the  whole  of  its  failure  in  the  world, — will  give  you 
the  practical  habit  of  teaching  wisely  and  well.  Your  questions  and 
ellipses,  and  other  artificial  methods,  will  come  almost  naturally,  if  you  are 
a  constant  and  diligent  student  of  childhood  and  youth.  At  the  same 
time,  our  course  would  not  be  complete  without  a  regular  discussion  of 
these  methods.  We  must  hereafter  speak  of  all  the  modes  of  catechizing, 
of  class  and  individual  teaching,  of  gallery  lessons,  of  school  discipline, 
and,  above  all,  of  rewards  and  punishments:  while  we  shall  finally  add 
to  our  course,  a  retrospective  review  of  the  literature  of  education,  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  relative  merits  of  various  kinds  of  school-books  and 
apparatus.  Large  promises,  you  will  say.  May  Almighty  God  help  us 
to  fulfil  them. 

'  Let  me  now,  in  conclusion,  invite  your  full  and  ardent  co-operation  in 
our  course.  I  shall  call  upon  you,  when  our  numbers  are  diminished  to 
those  who  take  a  practical  and  permanent  interest  in  the  subject,  if  not 
to  interrupt  me  in  my  readings,  at  least  to  question  me  freely  at  the  close 
of  each  lecture.  We  may  then  hope  that  you  will  eventually  carry  away 
to  your  respective  scenes  of  labour,  not  a  mere  barren  word-knowledge  of 
this  great  question,  but  a  living  and  real  appreciation  of  it.  The  children 
intrusted  to  your  care  will  be  daily  to  you  the  interpreterst  and  expounders 
of  the  philosophy  we  have  learned  together.  And  we  may  hope  that  your 
school-rooms,  instead  of  wearing  a  dark  and  cheerless  aspect,  as  scenes 
of  drudgery  and  listlessness,  will  grow  bright  and  cheerful ;  at  onc$  the 
laboratories  for  glorioiis  experiments,  and  uie  iVieaXt^^k  fot  \5ck^  \t^\\^*^  ^\ 
ftomorCal  sprriti,  .       v-  .  '  .     -•': 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT  SYSTEMS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE, 
By  C.  Cocks,  B.L.,  Professor  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  Translator  of 
Michelet*s  Works,  &c. 

We  purpose  to  consider  what  was  the  system  of  pubh'c  education  in  France 
preTious  to  1790,  and  what  it  afterwards  became,  and  has  continued  to 
be  down  to  the  present  time,  particularly. in  everything  relating  to  primary 
instruction. 

Public  education  used  to  be  given  in  France  by  some  twenty  universi- 
ties, by  a  number  of  colleges  about  equal  to  that  of  the  cities,  and  by  a 
multitude  of  little  schools  scattered  throughout  the  cities,  boroughs,  and 
villages. 

These  universities  had  been  successively  established  since  the  twelfth 
century*  in  different  provinces,  several  of  them  before  these  provinces 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  almost  all  by  popes,  or  cardinals;  nay, 
sometimes  even  by  foreign  princes ;  and  each  had  its  own  statutes  and 
particular  privileges :  they  had  been  as  many  as  twenty-four  in  number. 
Some,  primarily  placed  in  towns  that  could  hardly  furnish  a  college,  had 
been  either  suppressed  or  comprised  in  neighbouring  universities ;  and, 
among  the  eighteen  or  twenty  that  still  existed  before  1790,  there  were 
but  seven  or  eight  in  force,  and  even  these  were  mostly  for  one  or  other  of 
the  four  faculties.  The  universities  where  teaching  was  complete  had  the 
four  faculties  of  theology,  arts,  laws,  and  medicine  :  some  possessed  but 
two  or  three.  Each  faculty  had  the  three  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate, 
and  doctor.  In  the  faculty  of  arts  these  three  degrees  were  given,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  to  those  who,  after  studying  philosophy  for  two  years  in 
a  college  dependent  on  the  university,  passed  two  examinations, — those  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Bachelors  after  the  first  examination,  and  licen- 
tiates after  the  second,  they  obtained  forthwith  the  diploma  of  doctor  or 
master  of  arts.  This  title  was  necessary  to  gain  admittance  into  the 
faculties  of  theology  and  medicine ;  that  of  laws  did  not  require  it.  To 
obtain  the  grade  of  bachelor  in  these  three  faculties,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  frequented  their  schools  for  three  years,  to  undergo  several  examina- 
tions, and  to  make  a  disputation  in  public.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
however,  the  pupil  was  dispensed  from  studies  in  the  faculty  of  laws. 
This  was  called  getting  through  a  course  of  laws  by  privilege  of  age 
{faire  son  droit  par  benefice  d'age).  After  being  present  at  a  few  more 
exercises,  the  bachelor  was  next  made  licentiate  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
university,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  apostolic  benediction ;  one  dispu- 
tation more  gave  the  licentiate  the  bonnet  of  doctor.  Each  of  these  grades 
had  its  particular  privileges :  the  licentiate  of  Paris,  for  instance,  received 
permission  to  teach  throughout  the  world,  ubique  terrarum. 

The  colleges  presented  different  degrees  of  instruction  ;  they  were,  in 
general,  distinguished  as  colleges  in  full  functions  {de  plein  eorerctM),  and 
colleges  in  middling  functions  {de  moyen  exercise) ;  the  former  giving  t 
course  of  six  years  of  literary  studies  and  two  years  of  philosophy ;  the 
teaching  in  the  latter  being  confined  to  general  literature.  Even  in  the 
former,  the  number  of  pupils  used  to  go  on  decreasing  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  year  ;  so  that  it  was  very  rare  to  see  the  half  of  those  who  had 

*  SomtHmn  mach  Itter ;  ts  la  BordMiYUL,  ^^«t«  V)^<t  ^woinmxVs  ^m&^t^  VMafeAMl\i^ 
Pope  Eugent  IV.,  ia  1441. 
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attained  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms,  reach  the  bench  of  rhetoric.  As  to  the 
course  of  philosophy,  scarcely  any  pupils  were  to  be  found  there  except 
sofcli  ai  purposed  to«tody  m'one>bf  thdtbrfeesupei'idrfacultftsHlHkecl^gyJ 
laws,  or  medicine..  It  was  in  thespdce  of  eighteen  months  (the  two  acilo* 
lastic  years  of  philosophy)  that  they  learned  logics  metapliysioa,<aiatfte- 
matics^  physics^  and  morality:  the  whole  in  cahiers,  or  nnanuscripts, 
trarxsmitted,  from  time  immemorial,  fVom  one  professor  to  another,-  and 
i/f^liich  some  more  studious  professors  would  remodel,  from  time  to  titiie,' 
according  to  their  genius,  but  always  in  the  same  forms,  and  on  the  very 
same  questions.  These  manuscript  copy-books  were  dictated  in  Latin ; 
we  must  except  the  mathematics,  for  which  they  had  an  elementary  book. 
Ever  since  the  suppression  of  the  establishments  of  the  Jesuits,  almost  all 
these  colleges  were  kept  by  secular  priests,  or  by  congregations  of  priests 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine^  of  the  Oratoire,  of  the  Order  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Saint  Maur,  and  others.  Each  of  these  congregations  had  its 
rules,  statutes,  and  particular  manners  and  doctrine :  some  of  them  took 
▼OW8,  others  did  not. 

As  for  the  little  schools,  specially  intended  for  the  lower  orders  (has 
peuple),  there  seems  to  have  been  no  other  congregation  than  that  of  the 
Friars  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  vulgarly  called  Ignorantins,  They 
taqeht  the  catechism,  and  gave  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  6rst 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  In  the  more  considerable  towns,  they  added 
lessons  in  drawing  and  surveying.  The  pupils  that  came  from  their 
schools  read  badly,  because  badly  taught;  tneir  handwriting  was  generally 
good,  nay,  often  very  finie ;  but  even  the  best  of  them  could  not  write 
three  consecutive  lines  without  inistakes ;  **  they  wrote  as  the  Paris  signs 
a^e  written,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  passengers/'  The  other  schools  of 
this  description  were  kept  by  private  masters,  who  were,  generally,  the 
pupite  of  these  friars,  or  runaways  from  their  establishments.  The 
education  of  girls  was  likewise  conducted  almost  entirely  by  religious  com- 
munities, where  the  observances  of  religion  were  more  attended  to  than 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  where  proselytism  frequently  kidnapped, 
for  the  proBt  of  the  cloister,  children  whom  their  families  intended  for  the 
world  :  seduction  assuming  the  name  of  vocation.  Such,  in  a  few  words^ 
was.  the  system  of  public  education  in  France  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

That  is  to  say,  an  inefficient  system,  or,  rather,  the  absence  of  any  real 
systern  of  public  education,  was  the  immediate  precursor,  not  to  say  one 
of  the  chief  causes,  of  the  most  sanguinary  revolutions  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  world ! 

For  some  time  before  the  French  Revolution,  public  instruction  had 
reached  so  low  an  ebb,  that  parents  who  could  afford  the  expense  had 
ajready  felt  the  necessity  of  sending  their  children  to  be  educated  in  the 
establishments  of  neighbouring  nations.*  M.  de  Talleyrand  likewise 
says,  in  his  report,  that  the  system  of  that  time  was  no  longer  in 
accords^nce  with  anything.f  Duclos  had  said,  sonie  forty  years  before, 
that.artizans  and  artists  were  nearly  the  only  persons  who  received  an 
Jj^struction  calculated  for  their  destination.  '*  Absolutely  the  same 
instruction,'*  says  he,  *' is  given  to  those  who  are  born  with  fortune. 
There  is  a  certain  heap  of  knowledge  (amas  des  connaissances)  prescribed 
by  custom,  whi9h  they  learn  imperfectly ;  after  which  they  are  supposed 

*  "  Expose  de  I'Etat  actuel  dc  I'lnstruction  Publique,"  p.  16. 
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to  be  instructed  in  everything  they  ought  to  know,  whatever  be  the' 
professions  for  which  they  are  intended.  This  is  what  is  called  education ; 
but  little  does  it  deserve  the  name."  "  I  know  not,"  says  the  same  author, 
on  another  occasion,  in  a  truly  prophetic  vein,  **  whether  I  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  my  century ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  certain 
UNIVERSAL  FERMENTATION  tending  to  develope  itself,  which  will 
perhaps  b^  allowed  to  run  wild,  but  the  pro6:ress  of  which  might  be 
secured  and  hastened  on  by  an  EDUCATION  WELL  UNDERSTOOD."* 
Well  do  we  know  how  that  universal  fermentation  was  allowed  to  run 
wild;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  believe,  that  an  education 
well  understood,  and  begun  at  that  period,  might  have  given  to  that 
fermentation  a  less  fatal  direction.  Izarn  informs  us  that,  at  a  little 
later  period,  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  at  the  parliament  of  Brittany,  tnade 
the  same  prophecy,  in  almost  the  same  words.  "  It  appears,"  said  he, 
**  that  there  is,  relatively  to  educational  views,  a  kind  of  Jermentatioh 
among  the  people  throughout  Europe,  which  ought  to  produce  good 
effects,  if  it  be  supported  and  encouraged,  and  if  people  do  not  forget, 
before  six  months,  what  ought  to  be  put  in  practice  this  very  day  l"  He 
says  very  truly,  on  another  occasion  :  *•  It  is  easier  to  emerge  from  the 
mists  of  ignorance,  than  from  the  presumption  arising  from  false  science.*' 

Fleury  and  Rollin  had  likewise  proclaimed  the  instruction  of  youth,  in 
their  time,  to  be  most  vicious.  They  had  pointed  out  the  way  and  the 
means  of  improvement;  but  it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  same 
masters,  who  clung  tenaciously  to  their  antiquated  methods. 

Having  seen  what  was  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  France  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  let  us  now  glance  summarily  at  its  successive 
transformations,  and  consider,  lastly,  the  various  ramifications  of  the 
modern  system. 

After  the  destruction  of  all  public  education  by  the  revolutionary 
tempest,  several  years  passed  away  in  discussion  about  the  means  of  re- 
establishing it.  M.  de  Talleyrand  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
have  presented  a  report  upon  this  subject ;  but,  as  his  scheme,  though 
clever,  was  too  much  based  on  an  order  of  things  which  no  longer  existed, 
it  served  only  to  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of  other  projects,  which  did 
but  prolong  discussion.  People  at  length  became  aware  that  the  rising 
generation  was  growing  up  without  any  instruction  whatever ;  and  a 
system  was,  therefore,  at  length  preferred  and  adopted,  by  a  law  of  the 
3rd  Brumaire  of  the  year  IV.  This  law,  which  began  to  be  executed 
only  under  the  government  of  the  Directory,  was  overthrown,  during 
the  Consulate,  by  a  law  of  the  11th  Flor6al  of  the  year  X.,  establishing 
another  system,  which  was  in  its  turn  destroyed  under  the  Imperid 
government,  by  a  law  of  the  5th  of  May,  1806  ;  and  a  special  decree  of 
March  17th,  1808,  enacted  the  creation  of  a  teaching  body  {Corps 
en$eignant)f  which  constituted  the  present  university,  f 

Under  the  name  of  University  of  France,  there  has  been  ever  since  that 
period  a  teaching  body,  charged  with  public  education  and  instruction 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Its  duty  is  to  strive  continually  to  ameliorate 
teaching  in  every  branch  ;  to  favour  the  composition  of  classical  works; 
to  be  ever  watchful  that  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  be  always  on  a  level 


*  Duclos,  **  Considerations  sur  les  Moeurs." — Izarn,  p.  38. 

t  See  also  Count  Salvandy*8  Report  to  HVa  ^«i^t%Vj  ljoxn»  Phili^tje,  December  7flii 
J845. 
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with  acquired  knowledge,  and  that  no  spirit  of  system  may  ever  arrest  its 
progress. 

This  university  is  composed  of  as  many  academies  as  there  are  Cours 
Royales,  (viz.  twenty-seven);  and  each  academy  has  five  sorts  of  schools, 
which  are  either  primary,  secondary,  or  superior. 

1st.  The  petty  ecoles  or  primary  schools  for  the  poor,  in  which  children 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  notions  of  arithmetic.'*'  2ndly. 
Institutions  and  boarding-schools  {pensionnats)  kept  by  private  masters 
furnished  with  a  diploma  of  bachelor,  and  duly  authorized  by  the  grand 
master,  for  different  degrees  of  inferior  instruction,  preparatory  to  those 
of  the  following  schools.  3rdly.  The  communal  colleges, f  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  the  first  principles  of  history 
and  the  sciences.  4thly.  The  royal  colleges,  for  the  ancient  languages, 
history,  rhetoric,  logic,  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  and  modern  languages  :  X  these  last  three  establishments  con- 
stitute what  is  termed  secondary  instruction.  5thly  and  lastly.  The  facul- 
ties (superior  instruction)  for  the  higher  paths  of  science,  and  the  con- 
ferring of  grades.  These  faculties  are  of  five  orders :  theology,  laws, 
medicine,  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  literature. 

The  different  functionaries  composing  the  hierarchy  of  the  University 
of  France  are  as  follaw  : — 

The  grand  master  (minister  of  public  instruction)  is  its  supreme  chief 
and  director;  he  nominates  to  every  place  in  the  administration,  and  to 
all  the  chairs  of  the  colleges,  making  all  the  promotions  in  the  teaching 
body  ;  he  institutes  the  persons  who  have  obtained  chairs  in  the  faculties 
after  competition,  the  mode  of  which  is  determined  by  the  council ;  he 
names  and  places  in  the  colleges  the  pupils  to  whom  he  has  granted 
presentations  (bourses)  ;  he  grants  licenses  for  teaching  and  for  opening 
houses  of  instruction  to  those  graduates  of  the  university  who  have 
satisfied  the  conditions  required  by  the  regulations  ;§  he  proposes  the 
discipline  regulations  for  the  different  schools  to  the  council  of  the 
university  ;  he  convokes  and  presides  over  the  council ;  he  causes  it 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  or  by  the 
treasurer ;  he  divides  the  counsellors  into  sections,  and  sends  to  each 
section  the  business  about  which  they  have  to  report.  || 

The  chancellor  of  the  university  presides  over  the  council  in  the 
absence  of  the  grand  master ;  he  is  charged  with  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  archives  and  the  great  seal  of  the  university  ;    he  signs  every  act 


*  The  miserable  remuneration  of  the  communal  schoolmaster  (maiire  d'^cole)  is, 
or  was  till  lately,  perhaps  the  most  faulty  and  censurable  point  in  the  whole  of  the 
French  system,  and  has  called  forth  the  following  denunciation  from  a  bold  modern 
writer : — "  Shame  1  Infamy  1  the  nation  that  pays  the  least  to  those  that  instruct  the 
people — (let  us  blush  to  confess  it) — is  France.  I  speak  of  the  France  of  these  days. 
On  the  contrary,  the  true  France,  that  of  the  Revolution,  declared  that  teaching  was 
a  holy  office,  that  the  schoolmaster  was  equal  to  the  priest.  It  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  first  expense  of  the  State  was  instruction.  The  Convention,  in  its 
terrible  penury,  wished  to  give  fifty-four  millions  (of  francs)  to  primary  instruction. 
I  do  not  conceed  it ;  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  present  day,  there  is  not  one  that  grieves 
me  more.  The  most  deserving,  the  most  miserable,  the  most  neglected  man  in 
France  is  the  (communal)  schoolmaster." — Michelet, ''  The  People,"  p.  100. 

f  Supported  by  the  funds  of  the  commune. 

X  English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

§  That  is  to  Bay,  who  have  presented  their  diplomas,  certificates  oC  mot^\t^^  &a/ 

//  "Almanach  de  rUniversitS  Koyale  de  France,  1846,"  p.  ^. 
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emanating  from  the  grand  master  and  the  council  of  the  university,  as 
well  as  the  diplomas  given  for  every  kind  of  function  ;  he  presents  to  the 
grand  master  the  titularies  and  officers  of  the  university  and  the 
academies,  as  well  as  the  functionaries  who  are  to  take  oaths^  &c.* 

The  treasurer  of  the  university  presides  over  the  council  in  the 
absence  of  the  grand  master  and  the  chancellor ;  he  is  especially  charged 
with  the  general  accounts  of  the  university ;  he  draws  up  ordinances 
for  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  the  different  functionaries,  inspects  the 
accounts  of  the  colleges  and  establishments  of  the  academies,  and  makes 
his  report  thereof  to  the  grand  master  and  the  council  of  the  university. 

This  council  is  composed  of  thirty  members,  and  may  be  divided  into 
sections,  for  the  despatch  of  affairs  of  little  moment  and  to  prepare  more 
weighty  matters.  This  organization  comprises  titular  and  ordinary  coun- 
sellors, the  former  constituting  a  permanent  representation  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  twenty  ordinary  counsellors  being  jnstituted  every  year  by  the 
grand  master,  but  chosen  in  determined  categories,  costing  the  state 
nothing  as  members  of  the  council  (because  this  title  is  the  complement 
and  reward  of  their  labours),  and  possessing  the  advantage  of  applying 
every  day,  as  general  inspectors,  rectors,  deans  of  faculties,  and  provisoes 
of  royal  colleges,  the  regulations  upon  which  it  is  their  duty  to  deliberate.f 

The  council  of  the  university  is  assembled  twice  a  week,  and  oftener  if 
the  grand  master  find  it  necessary.  For  working,  it  is  divided  into  three 
sections  :  the  first  is  occupied  with  the  state  and  improvement  of  studies; 
the  second,  with  the  administration  and  police  of  the  schools  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  seal ;  and  the  third,  with  the  accounts  and  the  settlement  of  de- 
batable matters.^ 

The  grand  master  proposes,  for  the  discussion  of  the  council,  whatever 
projects  of  regulations  and  statutes  may  be  made  for  the  schools  of  dif- 
ferent degrees.  All  questions  relating  to  accounts,  and  the  general  admi- 
nistration of  the  faculties  and  colleges,  are  judged  by  the  council,  which 
decrees  the  budgets  of  these  schools  upon  the  treasurer's  report.  It  judges 
the  complaints  of  the  superiors,  and  the  protestations  of  the  inferiors.  It 
alone  can  inflict  upon  the  members  of  the  university  the  penalties  of 
reform  and  radiation,  after  an  examination  of  th^ offences  that  entails 
condemnation  to  such  penalties. 

The  council  admits,  or  rejects,  the  works  that  have  been,  or  are  to  be, 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  or  placed  in  the  libraries  of  the  colleges ; 
it  examines  all  the  new  works  proposed  for  instruction  in  these  schooli, 
and  hears  the  report  of  the  inspectors  on  their  return  from  their  mission. . . 
Debatable  matters  relating  to  the  general  administration  of  the  academies 
and  their  schools,  and  such  as  concern  the  members  of  the  university  in 
particular,  relatively  to  their  functions,  are  laid  before  it ;  and  its  decisions,  ! 
taken  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes,  are,  after  a  thorough  discussion, 
executed  by  the  grand  master.^ 

**  In  this  system,''  says  Count  Salvandy,  in  his  report  to  his  mtjeity 
Louis  Philippe,  "  inspection,  that  excellent  service,  which  renders  central 
authority  everywhere  present,  introduces  into  every  kind  of  business  that 

*  **  AlnaBach  de  TUniversite  Royale  de  France,  1846,'*  p.  5. 

t  Rapport  au  Roi,  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Salvandy. — *'  Journal  de  I'lnftractioii  Pub* 
Jiqne,"  Dec.  7,  1845.  j 

t  **  AJmanach  de  PUni^ersite  Uo^aVe  de  'Fiance,  \%^^,'^  ^^^  1 .  1 

§   ''  Journal  de  I'lnitmction  PubUivxit,"  8tc.  ' 
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intelligence  which  it  has  derived  from  personal  experience  gained  upon 
the  spot.  The  university  knows  that  every  order  of  studies  is  represented, 
and  by  several  organs.  There  is  the  discussion  of  debate  and  an  effica- 
cious control.  This  constitution  is  so  nicely  balanced,  that  it  seems  as 
though  it  had  been  established  by  the  wants  and  maxims  of  a  free  govern* 
inent;  it  was  founded  by  the  law  of  May  5, 1806,  and  organized  by  a 
special  decree  of  March  17,  1808."* 

After  Napoleon's  government  of  one  hundred  days,  a  royal  ordinance, 
of  August  15,  1815,  had  impaired  certain  parts  of  this  fine  constitution, 
which  continued  to  subsist  in  a  somewhat  adulterated  and  discordant 
state,  till  it  was  again  restored  to  its  original  perfection  by  the  ordinance 
of  Louis  Philippe,  upon  Count  Salvandy's  report,  December  7,  1845. 

A  certain  numbeT  of  generalinspectors  (about  fifteen),  appointed  by  the 
grand  master,  who  must  choose  them  among  the  officers  of  the  university, 
are  constantly  at  his  disposal.  They  are  divided  into  five  orders,  like  the 
faculties  :  they  belong  to  no  academy  in  particular,  but  visit  them  alter- 
nately, and  at  the  command  of  the  grand  master,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  studies  and  the  discipline  in  the  faculties 
and  colleges ;  to  assure  themselves  of  the  punctuality  and  talents  of  the 
professors,  regents^  and  ushers  (maitres  <f  etudes) ;  to  examine  the  pupils ; 
and,  lastly,  to  superintend  the  accounts  and  the  general  administration. 

Each  academy  is  governed  by  a  rector^  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
the  grand  master,  who  appoints  him  for  five  years,  and  chooses  him  among 
the  officers  of  the  academies.  He  can  re-appoint  him  as  many  tihies  as 
he  may  think  expedient.  Each  rector  resides  at  the  head-quarters  (chef 
lieu)  of  his  academy  ;  he  is  present  at  the  examinations  and  receptions  of 
the  faculties;  he  signs  and  delivers  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates,  which 
are  forthwith  sent  to  be  ratified  by  the  grand  master  ;  he  causes  the  deans 
of  the  faculties,  and  the  provisor  and  principals  of  the  colleges,  to  give 
him  an  account  of  the  state  of  their  establishments,  the  administration  of 
which  he  directs,  especially  in  whatever  relates  to  discipline  and  expen- 
diture ;  lastly,  he  causes  the  particular  inspectors  of  his  academy  to  inspect 
and  watch  over  the  different  schools,  and  particularly  the  colleges,  insti- 
tutions, and  boarding-schools,  which  he  ought  frequently  to  visit  in  person. 

At  the  head-quarters  of  each  academy  there  is  an  academic  council^ 
composed  of  ten  members,  designated  by  the  grand  master  among  the 
chief  public  functionaries  and  the  officers  of  the  academy,  exclusive  of  the 
rector  and  the  particular  inspectors.  To  these  is  added  another  member, 
either  a  director  of  a  primary  normal  school  or  a  primary  inspector,  to 
represent  the  service  of  primary  instruction  in  the  councils.  This  aca- 
demic council  is  presided  over  by  the  rector.  It  assembles  at  least  twice 
a  month,  oftener  if  the  rector  thinks  proper.  The  general  inspectors  are 
present  at  it  when  they  happen  to  be  at  the  said  head-quarters.  These 
academic  councils  inquire  into : — 1st.  The  state  of  all  the  primary  schools 
(ecoles)  in  their  respective  arrondisment.f  2ndly.  The  abuses  that  may 
arise  in  their  discipline,  teaching,  or  economical  administration,  and  the 
means  of  remedying  the  same.  3rdly.  Debatable  matters,  relating  to  the 
schools  in  general,  or  to  the  members  of  the  university  residing  in  their 

*  See  '*  Journal  de  I'lnstruction  Publique/'  Dec.  1845.  Rapport  au  Roi,  et  Ordon- 
nances  Royales. 

f  It  may  be  necessary,  for  some  readers,  to  mention  that  France  is  divided  into  84 
departments ;  each  of  which  is  again  divided  in  a  number  of  aTtQtid\6m«n.tE  \  ^Mc\\^ 
In  their  two,  ar^  Bttbdivided  into  communes. 
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district.  4th!yr  The  offences  that  may  have  been  committed  by  the  said 
members.  And  £thly.  The  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  colleges. 
The proc^S'Verbaux  and  reports  of  these  councils  are  sent  by  the  rector  to 
the  grand  master,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  council,  which  deli- 
berates about  them,  either  in  order  to  remedy  the  stated  abuses,  or  to 
judge  of  the  offences  and  transgressions  from  a  written  examination. 

For  the  renewing  of  the  professors  and  functionaries  of  the  unirersity  a 
superior  normal  school  has  been  established  at  Paris,  destined  to  receive 
young  men  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  are  there 
formed  to  the  art  of  teaching  literature  and  the  sciences  for  all  the  collies. 
The  pupils  received  at  the  general  competition  (concoMrs)  are  royal  boursiert 
or  demi'boursiers  (i.  e.  have  a  whole  presentation  or  a  half  presentation), 
according  to  their  rank  of  admission.  On  presenting  themselves  for  this 
concoursy  the  pupils  ought  to  have  finished  their  studies  in  a  royal  or  in  a 
communal  college,  and  to  produce  certificates  of  morality ;  to  be  bacheliers 
h  lettres  for  the  section  of  belles-lettres,  or  bacheliers  is  sciences  for 
that  of  sciences,  and  to  present  their  diplomas.  They  ought,  moreover, 
to  be  authorized  by  their  father,  mother,  or  guardian,  to  follow  the  career 
of  the  university ;  neither  can  they  be  received  without  making  an  engage- 
ment to  remain  ten  years,  at  least,  in  the  teaching  body.  These  aspirants 
attend  the  lectures  at  the  '*  College  of  France,"  or  the  **  Museum  of  Natural 
History,"  according  as  they  are  intended  to  teach  literature  or  the  different 
sciences.  Pupils  declared  admissible  ought  moreover,  in  the  first  ten  days, 
to  undergo,  before  the  professors  of  the  establishment,  a  definitive  exami- 
nation, the  result  of  which  can  alone  assure  their  admission.  The  supe- 
rior normal  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  titular  counsellor  of 
the  university,  who  has  under  him  a  director  of  studies.  The  number  of 
aspirants  to  receive  every  year,  and  send  to  this  normal  school,  is  regulated 
by  the  grand  master,  according  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  colleges.* 

According  to  the  royal  ordinance  of  Dec.  7,  1845,  there  is  to  be  a 
secondary  normal  school  in  every  city  possessing  faculties,  to  provide 
elementary  masters  and  maitres  d'itudes  for  the  fifty  royal  colleges,  and 
regents  for  the  three  hundred  communal  colleges. 

The  third  class  of  normal  schools,  termed  primary ,  are  intended  for  the 
formation  of  teachers  for  the  icoles  primaireSy  or  schools  of  primary 
instruction. 

Primary  instruction  is  either  elementary  or  superior. 

Primary  elementary  instruction  necessarily  comprehends  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  calculation  and  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Primary  superior  instruction  necessarily  comprehends  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  its  usual  applications,  linear  drawing  and  surveying,  notions 
of  the  physical  sciences  and  natural,  history,  singing,  the  elements  of 
history  and  geography, — especially  those  of  France.  According  to  the 
wants  and  resources  of  the  different  localities,  primary  instruction  may 
receive  whatever  developments  appear  desirable. 

The  wishes  of  fathers  of  families  must  always  be  consulted,  and  fol- 
lowed, in  whatever  concerns  the  participation  of  their  children  in  religious 
instruction. 

Primary  instruction  is  either  private  or  public. 

Any  individual,  aged  eighteen,  may  exercise  the  profession  of  primary 
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institutor,  and  direct  any  establishment  of  primary  instruction,  on  con- 
dition that  he  first  presents  to  the  mayor  of  the  commune  where  be  wishes 
to  opeahis  school,  Ist,  a  brevet  of  capacity,  obtained  after  examination  ; 
2ndly,  a  certificate  of  morality,  stating  that  the  candidate  is  worthy  of 
his  profession  :  this  certificate  is  to  be  delivered,  upon  the  attestation  .of 
three  municipal  counsellors,  by  the  mayor  of  the  commune  where  the 
<4:andidate  has  resided  for  the  last  three  years. 

Persons  who  have  ever  been  condemned  for  theft,  bankruptcy,  a  breach 
of  confidence,  or  any  offence  against  morals,  &c.,  are  incapacitated  from 
keeping  school.  Whoever  shall  have  opened  a  school  without  satisfying 
the  prescribed  conditions,  will  be  prosecuted  before  the  correctional  tri- 
bunal of  the  place  where  the  ofience  was  committed,  and  fined  from  50 
to  200  francs  (21,  to  SL),  and  his  school  shut  up.  On  repeating  the 
offence,  the  delinquent  will  be  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  days,  and  fined  from  100  to  400  francs. 

Every  private  institutor,  on  the  demand  of  the  committee,  or  at  the 
official  prosecution  of  the  public  ministry,  may,  in  cases  of  misconduct  or 
immorality,  be  brought  before  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  arrondisment,  and 
prohibited  from  exercising  his  profession  for  a  time,  or  for  ever.  An 
appeal  must  be  given  in  within  ten  days  from  the  notification  of  the 
sentence. 

The  public  primary  schools  are  those  which  are  supported  partly  or 
entirely  by  the  communes,  the  departments,  or  the  state. 

Every  commune  is  obliged  to  maintain  at  least  one  primary  elementary 
school,  either  by  itself,  or  by  uniting  with  one  or  several  nei8:hbouring 
communes.  If  local  circumstances  permit,  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction may,  after  hearitig  the  municipal  council,  authorize,  under  the 
title  of  communal  schools,  schools  more  particularly  affected  to  one  of  the 
religions  recognised  by  the  state. 

The  chief  communes  of  departments,  and  those  the  population  of  which 
exceeds  6,000  souls,  must  have  moreover  one  superior  primary  school. 

Every  department  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  normal  primary  school, 
either  by  itself  or  by  joining  with  other  departments.  General  councils 
deliberate  about  the  means  of  securing  the  maintenance  of  these  schools, 
and  also  about  the  uniting  of  several  departments  for  the  maintenance  of 
one  normal  school.  This  union  must  be  authorized  by  a  royal  ordi- 
nance. 

Every  communal  schoolmaster  is  furnished  with  a  tenement  suitably 
disposed,  both  as  a  dwelling  and  a  school-room,  and  receives  a  fixed 
annual  salary,  which  must  not  be  less  than  200  francs  (£8)  for  an  ele- 
mentary primary  school,  and  400  francs  for  a  superior  one. 

In  default  of  donations  or  legacies,  the  municipal  council  deliberates 
about  the  means  of  providing  the  said  tenement  and  salary.  In  case  of 
need,  such  provision  may  be  obtained  by  a  rate  voted  by  the  municipal 
council,  or  established  by  a  royal  ordinance.  This  rate,  which  must  be 
authorized  every  year,  ought  not  to  exceed  three  per  cent,  of  the  taxes 
(Jbnci^re,  personellsy  et  mobiliire) ;  or,  should  this  not  suffice,  a  special 
rate  may  be  imposed  by  the  general  council  of  the  department,  or  by  a 
royal  ordinance.  This  rate  must  not  exceed  two  per  cent,  on  the  taxes 
above-mentioned.  If  these  rates,  thus  levied  on  the  communes  and 
departments,  do  not  suffice,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  may 
grant  a  sum  from  the  budget  of  the  state. 

Besides  bis  Bxed  salary,  the  communal  scliCKAmaftlet  ttcw^'^  ^xmwCCoS.^ 
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retribution,  the  figure  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  municipal  council, 
levied  in  the  same  forms  and  according  to  the  same  rules  as  the  public 
taxes.  This  rate  is  collected  every  month,  on  a  statement  of  the  pupils 
certified  by  the  institutor,  signed  by  the  mayor,  and'  rendered  executory 
by  the  sub-prefect.  All  such  pupils  as  the  municipal  councils  designate 
as  unable  to  pay  any  retribution,  are  admitted  gratuitously ,  In  the 
superior  primary  schools,  k  number  of  gratuitous  places,  jdetermmed  by^ 
the  municipal  council,  may  be  reserved  for  the  children  who,  after  com* 
petition,  have  been  designated,  by  the  committee  of  primary  instruction, 
among  those  who  are  not  to  pay  any  retribution.    * 

In  every  department  is  established  a  provident  fund  in  favour  of  coih- 
munal  primary  schoolmasters.  This  fund  is  formed  of  an  annual  deduc- 
tion of  one-twentieth  of  the  .fixed  stipend  of  every  communal  teacher  :  the 
total  product  of  the  sum  thus  deducted  is  to  he  given  to  him  at  the  time 
of  his  retiring,  and,  in  case  of  decease  during  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
to  his  widow  and  heirs. 

As  to  the  authorities  appointed  over  primary  instruction,  there  is,  for 
every  communal  school,  a  local  committee  of  surveillance,  or^ supervision, 
composed  of  the  mayor,  or  his'^adjoint,  as  president ;  of  the  curS,  or  thie 
pastor ;  and  of  one  or  more  notable  inhabitants,  named  by  the  committee 
of  the  arrondisment.  In  communes,  the  population  of  which  belongs  to 
different  religions,  the  curi,  or  the  oldest  of  the  curis,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  of  each  of  the  other  religions  named  by  his  consistory,  form  a 
part  of  the  committee  o^  surveillance. 

Several  schools  of  the  same  commune  may  be  united  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  same  committee.  When  several  communes  have  united  to 
maintain  a  school,  the  committee  of  the  arrondisment  designates,  in  each 
commune,  one  inhabitant  or  more,  as  well  as  the  mayor,  to  form  a  part  of 
the  committee.  On  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  arrondisment,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  can  dissolve  a  local  committee  of  supervi- 
sion and  replace  it  by  an  especial  one,  in  which  nobody  is  included  by 
right. 

In  every  arrondisment  of  sub-prefecture  is  a  committee,  specially  charged 
to  inspect  and  encourage  primary  instruction ;  and,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation and  the  necessities  of  the  localities,  several  committees  may  be 
established  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university. 

Committees  of  arrondisment  are  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  magistrate 
(juge  de  paix),  the  curi,  and  a  minister  of  each  of  the  other  religions 
recognized  by  the  law,  of  a  provisor  of  a  college,  or  a  principal  of  a  school, 
of  a  primary  schoolmaster,  of  three  members  of  the  council  of  arrondis- 
ment or  notable  inhabitants  named  by  the  said  council,  and  of  such  mem- 
bers of  the  general  council  of  the  department  as  reside  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  The  prefect  presides,  by  right,  over  all  the 
committees  of  the  department,  and* the  sub- prefect  over  all  those  of  the 
arrondisment :  the  procureur  du  roi  is  also  a  member,  by  right,  of  the  last- 
mentioned  committees.  The  committee  chooses  annually  its  vice-president 
and  secretary. 

Committees  assemble  at  least  once  a  month  :    they  may  also  be  con- 
voked extraordinarily  by  the  minister's  delegate,  who  is  present  at  the 
deliberation.     Five  members,  at  least,  must  be  present  to  form  a  com- 
xnittee  of  arrondisment,  and  three  to  form  a  communal  committee;  the 
president'^  vote  preponderates  iu  the  ca^e  o^  ^  dXNviwsv. 
The  communal  committee  ins^pecU  \.\ve  ^>i\>\va  ^u^  ^tvH^\&  ^^^y^^s^V^^ 
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commune.  It  attends  to  the  salubrity  of  the  schools  and  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  ;  sees  that  gratuitous  instruction  has  been  given  to  poor 
children ;  and  draws  up  a  statement  of  the  children  who  receive  no 
primary  instruction,  either  at  home  or  in  any  private  or  public  school.  It 
makes  known  to  the  committee  of  arrondisment  the  divers  necessities  of 
the  commune,  relating  to  primary  instruction.  In  any  emergency,  and  on 
*ik  complaint  of  the  connnunal  committee,  the  mayor  may  order  provi- 
sionally the  schoolmaster  to  be  suspended  from  his  functions,  being  bound, 
however,  to  accoynt  for  this  suspension  to  the  committee  of  arrondisment 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  municipal  council  presents  to  the  com- 
mittee of  arrondisment  the  candidates  for  the  public  schools,  after  having 
first  taken  the  opinion  of  the  communal  committee. 

.The  committee  of  arrondisment*  inspects  all  its  primary  schools,  or 
causes  them  to  be  inspected  by  delegates  chosen  among  its  members.  It 
fiends  every  year  to  the  prefect  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  an 
account  of  the  state  of  all  the  primary  schools  within  its  jurisdiction ; 
gives  its  opinion  about  the  succour  and  encouragement  to  be  granted  to 
primary  instruction ;  provokes  the  necessary  reforms  and  ameliorations ; 
appoints  the  communal  schoolmaster,  on  the  presentation  of  the  municipal 
council^  and  receives  their  oaths  :  these  communal  schoolmasters  must  be 
instituted  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  cases  of  habitual  negligence,  or  any  serious  transgression  committed 
by  the  communal  teacher,  the  committee  of  arrondisment  can,  either 
officially  or  on  a  complaint  addressed  by  the  communal  committee,  sum- 
mon the  delinquent :  after  a  hearing,  it  reprimands  or  suspends  him  for  a 
month,  with  or  without  privation  of  salary ;  or  even  discharges  him  from 
his  functions  :  he  can  then  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Royal  Council.  This  appeal  ought  to  be  formed  within  a  month 
from  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

In  every  department  there  is,  at  least,  one  commission  of  primary 
instruction,  charged  to  examine  all  the  candidates  for  brevets  of  capacity, 
either  for  elementary  or  superior  primary  instruction,  and  to  deliver  the 
said  brevets  under  the  minister's  authority.  These  commissions  are 
charged  with  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  primary  normal  school, 
both  on  their  entrance  and  on  their  exit.  The  members  of  these  commis- 
sions are  appointed  by  the  minister.  The  examinations  take  place  in 
public,  and  at  periods  determined  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.* 

Such  is  the  general  outHne  of  the  present  system  of  education  in 
France. 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  working  of  this  system  with  that  of  the  old  one 
before  the  Revolution,  the  poor  result  of  the  latter  will  appear  most  striking. 
"  I  appeal  to  the  experience  and  testimony  of  the  nation,"  said  the  King's 
attorney-general  at  the  parliament  of  Brittany,  several  years  before  the 
revolutionary  crisis ;  "  I  appeal  even  to  those  who,  through  prejudice, 
would  uphold  the  usual  method.  Can  the  knowledge  acquired  in  our 
colleges  be  truly  termed  knowledge  ?  What  does  a  man  know,  after  the 
ten  years  employed  either  in  preparing  for  his  entrance  or  in  fatiguing 
himself  in  the  different  classes  ?  Does  he  know  even  the  only  thing  he 
has  studied  there, — the  languages ;  which  are  but  instruments  to  open  the 

Ol  ■  I  ■  I  ■■— .III.!  I  ■         ■  ■ ■* 

*  "  Loi  8ur  rinstruction  Primaire,**  (promulgu^e  le  28  Juin,  1833).— '*  LesTrente 
Codes,**  pp.  716'721,—See  also  *' Almanach  de  VUn\\eTCV\4YLo^«\^  ^<t^T^w<»,\^\&" 
passim. 
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road  to  science  ?  Excepting  a  little  Latin,  which  must  be  learnt  again 
if  any  use  of  that  language  be  required,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  our  youth  to 
forget,  on  entering  the  world,  almost  all  that  these  pretended  in^itutors 
have  taught  them.  Is  that  the  fruit  that  the  nation  ought  to  gather  from 
ten  years'  most  assiduous  work?  Out  of  a  thousand  students  who  have 
gone  through,  what  is  called,  their  course  of  humanity  and  philosophy, 
scarcely  could  ten  be  found  able  to  explain  clearly  and  intelligently  the 
first  elements  of  religion  ;  to  write  a  letter ;  or  to  discern  habitually  a  good 
reason  from  a  bad  one,  or  a  fact  proved  from  one  that  is  not/'* 

Let  us  now  examine  the  new  system,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  first  six 
years  (formerly  passed  in  colleges  without  a  word  of  science  being  heard) 
are  employed  in  the  present  collegesf  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils 
may  learn  there,  not  only  the  French,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  together 
with  all  the  literature  formerly  learned,  but,  that  they  find  moreover,  in 
the  first  two  years,  ancient  history  and  some  notions  of  mythology ;  in 
the  third,  arithmetic  and  the  first  elements  of  geometry  ;  in  the  fourth, 
they  finish  the  course  of  geometry,  and  learn  algebra,  as  far  as  equations 
of  the  secondary  degree  inclusively — that,  in  these  two  years,  the  profes- 
sors of  the  literary  series  direct  their  lectures  so  as  to  give  them  the  prin- 
cipal notions  of  history,  and  that  there  is,  for  this  purpose^  geographical 
maps  and  chronological  tables  in  the  classes ;  that,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years,  they  are  shown  plain  trigonometry,  and  exercised  in  surveying  and 
making  plans — that  they  finish  their  course  of  alegebra,  and  are  then 
instructed  in  its  application  to  geometry  ;  that,  in  the  seventh  year,  the 
pupils  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  morality — 
that  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  course  of  natural  history  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  most  useful  and  curious  substances  in  nature ;  and 
finally,  that,  in  a  third  course,  they  are  taught  the  elements  of  experimental 
physics  and  chemistry.^ 

The  pupils  receive,  therefore,  in  these  seven  years  of  college  education, 
a  more  extensive  instruction  than  that  given  in  the  ancient  colleges  in  ten 
years,  including  the  course  of  philosophy.  Nay  more ;  on^  leaving  college, 
the  pupils  find  a  continuation  and  complement  to  their  studies  in  the 
lectures  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  and  that  of  Sciences,  In  the  former,  a 
professor  of  philosophy  treats  the  principal  questions  of  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  morality,  giving  the  developments  the  most  proper  to  strengthen  the 
mind  and  judgment  of  the  pupils.  A  professor  of  history  explains  the 
principles  of  chronology,  the  grand  periods  of  history,  and  the  concordance 
of  ancient  with  modern  geography.  There  are  three  other  professors  of  let- 
ters :  one  for  ancient,  another  for  foreign,  and  a  third  for  French  literature. 

Each  faculty  of  sciences  is  composed  of  a  professor  of  differential  and 
integral  calculation ;  a  professor  of  mechanics  and  astronomy ;  a  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  physics  and  chemistry ;  and  a  professor  of  the 
different  parts  of  natural  history.  Each  of  these  professors  ought  to 
make  known  the  history  of  the  science  he  teaches,  as  well  as  the  authors 
and  works  which  have  enlarged  its  boundaries. 

Thus,  the  pupils  who,  on  leaving  college,  are  still  too  young  to  go  to 

*  Izarn :  '^  Expose  de  l'£tat  Actuel  de  riDStraction  Publique/'  &c. 
t  In  general,  the  professors  teach  for  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon.     Principals  of  schools  of  secondary  instruction  are  obliged  to  conduct  or 
send  their  Latin  pupils  to  college  every  day. 
t  Ajid  all  at  a  very  trifling  expense :  aboul  £&  i^«c  axakx^svl^t  ^^  "^xx^VL&^w&d  £34 
for  boArden, 
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the  faculties  of  theology ,  laws,  or  medicine ;  nay,  even  such  as  are  pressed 
neither  by  time  nor  interest  to  begin  those  superior  studies  immediately ; 
can  very  well  prepare  themselves  for  them,  by  following  either  the  lectures 
at  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  if  they  are  intended  for  the  pulpit  or  the  bar, 
or  those  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  if  destined  for  medicine.  Even  such 
as  do  not  require  any  of  these  professions,  but  are  about  to  return  to  their 
families,  will  find,  in  these  different  lectures,  the  means  of  attaining  the 
roost  complete  education. 

[We  postpone  any  remarke  we  might  wiah  to  make  upon  this  system  of  public  in- 
struction, so  well  described  in  this  article,  and  content  ourselves  with  remarkingi  that 
the  functions  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  constitute,  in  our  opinion,  an 
lindue  interference  with  the  liberty  of  instruction.] 


GENERAL  REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  QUESTION. 

When  the  ancient  Jewish  rabbins  maintained  that  the  world  is  preserved 
by  the  breath  of  boys  at  school,  they  merely  announced,  in  their  own 
quaint  and  fancifiil  way,  a  truth  which  few  now  presume  to  controvert. 
Iput  how  many  ages  of  multiplied  mistakes,  and  the  experience  of  how 
many  generations,  has  it  required  to  bring  forth  this  principle.  How 
little,  practically  speaking,  has  the  education  of  childhood  and  youth  been 
held  important  in  the  destinies  of  families  and  empires. 

It  is  true,  that  every  generation,  both  in  the  church  and  the  world,  has 
seen  men  full  of  the  thought,  that  upon  the  training  of  youth  depends  the 
future  well-being  of  society.  Such  men  as  Pythagoras  felt  it,  when  they 
travelled  over  all  the  known  world  in  search  of  information  ;  when  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  deep  cells,  analyzing  and  reducing  to  method  what 
they  had  learnt ;  when  they  constructed  comprehensive  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, according  to  their  light  and  knowledge,  and  then  gathered 
colleges  of  ardent  youths,  to  whom  they  might  impart  the  elements  of 
morals  or  physical  science,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  posterity. 

The  wise  men  of  the  East  acknowledged  this  truth,  as  they  counted  the 
•tars  from  the  pyramids  of  Babylon.  The  Egyptian  sages  owned  it, 
musing  among  cities  of  mystery  and  hieroglyphic,  and  building  their 
schools  under  the  shadows  of  the  past.  The  Greek  bore  it  aloft,  trans- 
mitting the  sacred  fire,  when  the  gardens  and  porches  of  Athens  became 
the  nurseries  of  learning;  when  he  caught  the  true  key-note  of  educa- 
tion, and  gave  forth,  in  his  writings,  in  his  sculpture,  and  his  architec- 
ture, the  genuine  expression  of  humanity.  The  great  lawgiver  set  it  forth 
in  the  Pentateuch  :  and  it  was  enunciated  by  Solomon  in  maxims,  which 
everywhere  combined,  with  rare  beauty,  a  salutary  strictness  and  a  father's 
love.  Extinct  at  Jerusalem,  it  revived  among  the  Jewish  sages  at  Babylon. 
Lost  at  Athens,  and  apparently  buried  beneath  the  ashes  of  the  Alex- 
andrian libraries,  it  sprang  again  in  the  courts  of  Constantinople,  and 
among  the  caliphs  at  Bagdad.  Just  perishing  on  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople, it  came  with  learned  exiles  to  the  West,  and  the  papal  system, 
though  founded  upon  the  credulity  and  devotion  of  the  multitude,  though 
strengthened  by  a  thousand  outworks,  tottered  to  its  very  base. 

But  while  the  love  of  learning  has  always  survived, — while  the  import- 
ance of  transmitting  it  from  generation  to  generation  has  ever  been  more 
or  Jess  acknowledged, -^the  idea  of  rendering  it  ^^^ular^  of  instructing 
tlie  maay,  ofbringiag  authors,  both  in  diviuvi^  aTid\k\]Lm^S3L\\^^^\i>sJsv'^^^ 
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long  time  slept  in  libraries,  to  be  generally  read  and  revolved ;  the  idea  of 
coining  new  and  simple  forms  of  expression,  the  fittest  and  the  most 
forcible  to  bring  home  information  to  the  capacity  and  the  opportunities 
of  the  mass  of  mankind, — this  great  idea,  froqa  the  foundation  of  Athens 
til)  the  last  few  years,  seems  never  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  poet  or 
sage.  The  thought  of  educating  the  whole  youth  of  a  land  is,  practically 
speaking,  the  growth  of  the  last  half  century.  And  notwithstanding  some 
honest  but  over-timorous  solicitude,  lest  the  order  and  peace  of  society 
should  finally  be  compromised^  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  battle 
may  be  considered  won ;  the  question  of  popular  education  is  virtually 
settled ;  and  the  pious  prayer  of  a  good  king,  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  his  dominions  might  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  is  just  on  the 
eve  of  fulfilment.  But  assuming  that  at  this  day  we  need  not  laboriously 
prove  the  necessity  and  duty  of  educating  the  whole  population, — that 
the  living  bread  which  is  to  feed  and  sustain  the  mind  must  not  be  cur- 
tailed by  monopoly ; — assuming  that  every  man,  because  he  is  a  man,  has 
a  right  to  be  educated, — let  us  reflect,  with  a  view  to  sustained  and  anxious 
effort,  upon  the  results  which  will  rigorously  follow  from  our  position. 

We  must  expect  that,  at  some  early  period,  the  entire  population  of  this 
kingdom  will  be  able  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cast  accounts.  And  if  our 
elementary  schools  improve, — as  we  expect  and  pray  that  they  will, — the 
great  principles  of  science,  the  mechanics  of  the  universe,  the  leading 
events  of  history, — at  least  those  of  our  own  empire, — the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  condition,  the  religion,  the  very  costume  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
elements  of  language  and  the  construction  of  sentences,  with  many  other 
kinds  of  information,  will  be  as  common  and  as  widely  diffused  as  clothing 
and  food.  And  if,  as  we  fervently  trust  that  it  may,  the  direction  and 
control  of  those  primary  institutions  remain  in  the  right  hands,  the  great 
principles  and  facts  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, — the  whole  life  of  interior  reli- 
gion,— the  constitution  of  that  living  society  which  is  destined  to  preserve 
the  former  and  fan  the  sacred  fires  of  the  latter, — will  have  been  stated 
and  enforced  with  every  argument,  every  sanction,  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed likely,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  impress  them  on  the  consciences 
and  hearts  of  the  people.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  gospel  will  have 
been  brought  before  them,  in  every  way  likely  to  inspire  reverence  and 
awaken  thought.  Every  young  mind  will  have  heard,  as  it  were,  the 
very  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God. 

Such  a  course  of  information  cannot  be  imparted  by  rightly  trained 
instructors,  without  most  important  ulterior  results.  The  intellect  of 
the  masses  having  been  thus  cultivated,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  not  to  say  of 
scepticism,  will  be  superinduced^  They  will  be  able  to  address  each 
other  in  language,  the  clothing  or  the  vehrde^ef  theif  reasmr  and  emotions, 
by  so  much  the  more  likely  to  impress  each  other  and  themselves,  as  it  is 
just  and  forcible,  as  it  '^  is  moulded  and  informed  by  thought."  Their 
very  countenances  and  physical  structure  must  be  modified.  Their 
habits  will  undergo  a  radical  change  for  better  or  for  worse.  Their  moral 
position,  both  in  relation  to  themselves  and  other  classes  of  society,  will 
be  altered.  The  doctrines  and  motives  of  Christianity  being  everywhere 
theoretically  known,  a  higher  standard  of  morals  will  be  established ;  and 
if  that  standard  be  contradicted  by  the  practice,  and  lowered  by  the  vices  of 
the  inHuenthl  and  wealthy,  there  will  follow  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  a  ship- 
wreck  of  conscience,  an  indifference  to  «l\\  "DVivtvfe  wi^\vvi\ft»:a.\v«  ,n«Vsms.^ 
must  be  peti\ovL%  in  propoTtlon  U>  the  po^^t  ox  ^i\X\otL  ^^  wska^-axVi  Nf^M^ 
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has  set  the  example  of  disobedience^  and  the  capability  of  the  other  party 
to  appreciate  the  insult. 

Their  political  claims  will  be  greater  and  less  easily  resisted.  We  speak 
not  the  language  of  democratical  and  vulgar  licence,  when  we  affirm,  that 
this  country  must  be  more  than  ever  governed  by  opinion,  and  that  unless 
some  of  those  strange  events  should  occur,  by  which  Divine  providence  is 
pleased  to  mar  the  strongest  probabilities,  the  nation  will  be  more  than 
ever  governed  by  the  general  views  of  the  mass  of  society. 

Nor  can  we  omit,  in  forming  a  rough  estimate  of  the  results  which  must 
follow  the  progress  of  intelligence,  the  invention  and  discovery  that  it  im- 
plies. New  properties  of  matter,  new  forces  of  the  elements,  new  appli- 
cations of  the  mechanical  powers,  will  change  the  condition  of  things  on 
the  one  hand, — while  on  the  other,  with  a  more  silent,  and  it  may  be  a 
deeper  force  of  revolution,  new  poetry,  philosophy  cast  in  a  new  mould,-^ 
original  and  fresh  views  of  society  and  civil  government, — will  gradually 
untold  themselves.  And  our  expectations  will  be  disappointed,  if  taste  is 
motionless  amidst  a  world  of  progress, — if  a  demand  does  not  arise  for 
new  shapes  and  combinations  of  form, — if  there  does  not  grow  an  appetite 
for  what  is  beautiful  and  seemly.  And  these  intellectual  energies  will  not 
be  acting  apart  in  separate  or  opposing  lines :  they  will  awaken  each  a 
self-propagating  sympathy.  Moving  onward  from  mind  to  mind,  they 
will  ramify  and  spread ;  hints  from  one  mind  expanded  by  another  ;  each 
votary  of  intellect  not  merely  bringing  an  offering  to  her  shrine,  but 
waiting  to  share  the  feast  that  will  follow  the  sacrifice. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  movement  we  have  faintly  sketched 
will  be  confined  to  our  own  nation  and  language.  We  see  but  part  of  the 
work  of  a  mighty  engine,  the  wheels  within  wheels  of  whose  mechanism 
are  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  ^liffusion  of  knowledge,  the  growth  of  in- 
dustry, the  extension  of  commerce,  the  spirit  of  civilization,  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  last  relics  of  the  feudal  system  from  the  face  of 
European  society,  belong  to  the  unfolding  of  events  which  will  effect  all 
mankind.  The  two^thirds  of  men  now  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization,  or 
living  on  its  very  borders, — the  large  proportion  of  whom  are  pagan  image- 
worshippers,  and  the  slaves  of  the  most  odious  and  oppressive  despotism, — 
must  catch  the  vibration  of  these  events,  and  must  behold  their  light. 
Unless  the  church  is  about  to  take  some  retrograde  step ;  unless,  in  severe 
punishment  for  our  sins,  the  character  of  the  nations  of  Europe  is  about  to 
suffer  some  melancholy  deterioration ;  the  progress  of  education,  the  efforts 
after  social  happiness  and  enlightenment  which  are  now  everywhere  filling 
the  good  with  hope,  must  bless  the  remotest  and  the  most  savage  tribes. 

But  why,  it  may  be  inquired,  have  we  drawn  this  picture?  Why,  in 
speaking  of  the  extension  of  learning,  and  the  growth  of  personal,  social, 
and  moral  enterprise,  have  we  sought  alternately  to  raise  your  hopes  and 
your  fears  ?  Why  have  our  words  been  full  at  once  of  encouragement  and 
warning?  It  is  to  awaken  the  souls  of  men  to  this  stirring  reflection,  that 
each  is  taking  his  part  in  this  mighty,  universal  movement ;  that  each  is 
an  educator ;  that  each  has  his  work  to  do,  and  his  charge  to  fulfil  in  the 
noble  task  of  educing  what  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  For  the  deep 
and  living  fountains  of  information,  which  are  now  broken  up,  there  must 
be  everywhere  due  appropriate  channels,  that  they  may  flow  in  smooth, 
fertilizing  currents,  filling  the  land  with  moral  verdure.  And  each  man 
must  see  to  it,  as  to  a  matter  of  immediate  and  pxe^vu^mt^i^\K)\bAX.\.Vift.^ 
doDotrush  in  impetuoua  torrents,  bearing  deaoV^XSoxv*    'to  %v^^  ^.\v^|a^ 
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direction  to  the  craving  appetite  for  knowledge, — to  guide  heavenward 
the  masses  of  men  who  are  more  than  ever  thinking,  inquiring,  conversing, 
and  reading,  mrght  well  employ  the  finest  minds  that  have  ever  adorned 
our  nature.  Boundless  learning  might  combine  on  this  field  with  ardent 
philanthropy  and  religions  self-devotion ;  here  might  all  philosophy  and 
all  religious  zeal  most  beneficially  exhaust  their  energies. 

To  speak  more  particularly.  There  are  many  educators  more  or  less  at 
work  in  the  world.  God  himself  has  condescended  to  be  our  instructor  ; 
not  only  in  primitive  days,  when  He  taught  our  first  parents  language  and 
civilization,  but  in  all  the  arrangements  of  His  Providence,  in  all  the  moral 
history  of  the  world,  '*  Speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee/'  is  the 
language  of  the  inspired  writer,  describing  this  teaching  power  of  the 
very  flowers  as  they  grow  and  the  seasons  as  they  change.  Our  liOrd 
Jesus  Christ  was  emphatically  the  Great  Teacher,  in  that  He  was  the 
Word  of  the  Father — fulfilling  the  law,  itself  a  schoolmaster — and  by  the 
work  of  his  church  and  the  written  Scriptures,  which  His  spirit  dictated^ 
as  well  as  by  the  direct  emanation  of  grace  to  answer  grace.  He  trains  men 
for  heaven.  Again,  there  is  a  man*s  self — there  is  his  neighbour-*-tber6  is 
the  schoolmaster.  Of  the  office  and  prerogatives  of  the  last  we  shall  not 
now  speak.  Work  that  man  has  enough  to  do ;  work  most  grand  and 
perilous ;  the  results  of  which  will  survive  the  stars  in  their  courses.  He 
cannot  be  too  carefully  selected,  too  anxiously  trained,  too  closely 
watched,  too  largely  rewarded.  Rightly  viewed,  he  is  a  preacher  of 
Christ,  a  public  benefactor,  a  private  blessing ; — all  men  ought  to  honour 
and  aid  him.  But  let  none  imagine  that  they  can  transfer  to  the  school- 
master their  responsibility  as  educators.  The  building,  the  liberal  en- 
dowment and  support  of  schools,  the  patronage  of  public  instruction,  are 
but  part  of  the  work  entrusted  to  us ;  perhaps  a  smaller,  a  more  super- 
ficial part,  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  The  array  of  numbers,  the  multi- 
plication of  instructors,  the  outward  apparatus  of  education  may  mislead 
us ;  we  may  be  preparing  for  a  review,  when  it  is  a  battle  that  shall  be 
fought.  For  we  cannot  pay  a  man  to  do  a  duty  which  the  eternal  God 
has  entrusted  to  us.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  think,  to  live,  to  move 
by  deputy. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  God  has  ordained  that  every  man 
in  a  great  measure  shall  educate  himself.  We  speak  not  now  of 
secular  information ;  though  much  more  valuable  knowledges  is  **  self^- 
acquired,  or  is  caught  by  the  sympathy  and  collision  of  other  minds, 
than  is  directly  imparted  by  the  schoolmaster  in  the  morning  of 
life.''  The  Hebrew  rabbins  used  to  maintain  that  they  learnt  much 
from  their  masters,  more  from  each  other,  and  most  from  conversing 
in  their  old  age  with  the  young.  We  speak  now  of  that  deeper, 
truer  education — that  drawing  out  and  unfolding  the  best  elements  of 
human  nature — afler  which  all  men  ought  to  strive.  Too  many  occupy 
themselves  in  educing  and  developing  their  caprices,  their  self-will,  their 
individual  tastes  and  propensities,  and  these  only.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  such  are  not  real  self-educators.  This  is  not  self-education  :  it  is  not 
the  education  of  a  man  either  for  time  or  for  eternity ;  that  which  is 
educed  is  not  that  which  belongs  to  man  as  man, — redeemed,  regenerate, 
immortal  man.  It  is,  to  accommodate  the  thought  of  an  eminent  writer, 
notthe  education  of  a  man,  but  the  indulgence  of  an  individual.* 
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What  then  do  we  understaDd  by  a  man's  educating  himself?  It  is  the 
practical  result  of  the  inquiry.  What  am  I  ?  why  am  I  placed  on  earth  ? 
and  to  what  am  I  destined  ?  This  inquiry  I  must  pursue,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  profane  inquisitiveness,  but  lively  faith.  God  has  given  me  a 
strange  constitution  of  soul  and  body ;  separate  yet  united  ;  every  way 
intertwined,  yet  thoroughly  distinct.  He  has  given  me  a  moral  under- 
standing, which  is  to  acquire  wisdom — an  intellect  that  is  to  be  stored 
with  knowledge — a  will  that  is  to  be  subdued  and  made  holy ;  a  whole 
series  of  passions  and  appetites,  which  are  to  be  subordinately  employed 
for  the  glory  of  his  name.  To  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  to  make 
my  calling  and  election  sure  ;  to  extend  the  hand  of  faith  and  lay  hold  on 
the  horns  of  that  altar,  whereon  is  the  lamb  slain,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world ;  to  glorify  God  in  my  body  and  spirit,  which  are  His ; 
to  finish  the  work  which  He  has  given  me  to  do ;  to  prepare  for  another 
and  higher  state  of  being,  where  1  am  more  closely  to  behold  his  glory 
and  perfections — this  is  my  destiny.  Pitying  my  indifference,  compared 
with  my  responsibility,  my  natural  corruption,  my  pride  and  insincerity. 
He  has  placed  around  me  a  whole  series  of  the  highest  motives  why  I 
should  seek  Him,  and  develope  in  their  due  proportions  the  powers  of 
my  being;  He  has  done  more;  He  sends  into  my  heart  His  own  Holy 
Spirit,  suggesting  what  is  good  to  me,  striving  with  me,  when  I  am 
tempted  to  evil;  instructing  my  ignorance,  and  inspiring  my  confidence, 
by  direct  emanations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  has  given  me  a  Book, 
whose  every  page  is  copied  from  the  archives  of  eternity,  and  is  instinct 
with  everlasting  life.  He  has  placed  me  in  the  midst  of  a  sanctuary, 
which  He  fills  with  his  presence,  in  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His 
only  begotten  Son,  is  at  once  the  Priest  and  the  Victim — the  offering  for 
my  transgressions — the  propitiation  for  my  sins — the  teacher  of  my  igno- 
rance— the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  !  Here  is  the  school  in  which  I 
am  to  study;  the  history  with  which  my  mind  must  be  stored;  the  plan 
which  I  must  follow,  with  my  loins  girt  and  my  whole  soul  awake; — if  I 
would  elicit  my  true  humanity,  outwork  my  imitation  of  Christ,  the  pattern 
of  perfect  human  nature,  God  working  in  me  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure;  and  be  made  ready  for  that  full  development  of  my 
whole  manhood,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  which  is  to  constitute  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven. 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  educating  myself,  I  must  grow  gradually 
conscious  that  just  as  1  am  wrought  upon  by  others,  so  I  influence  them. 
The  more  activity  and  watchfulness  I  learn  to  employ  in  this  task  of  self- 
education  ;  the  more  I  weigh  my  motives ;  the  more  I  repress  my  sensual, 
and  control  my  social,  and  seek  to  cultivate  my  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nature,  the  more  I  feel  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  world.  Do  I,  for  in- 
stance, cherish  the  love  of  justice  and  benevolence?  Do  I  study  the  due 
adjustment  of  obedience  and  independence  ?  Do  I  try  to  form  a  plan 
of  life,  or  draw  the  limits  of  labour  and  repose,  or  decide  how  much  I 
will  be  alone  and  how  much  with  my  fellows?  I  discover  insensibly  that 
God  has  made  me  a  teacher ;  that  no  one  is  so  mean  and  insignificant  as 
not  to  exercise  some  influence.  In  the  retirements  of  the  family,  disport- 
ing with  our  children  or  our  friends;  in  the  busy  mart  of  commerce  ;  iu 
the  place  where  one  serveth,  and  another  rules ;  in  the  convivial  meeting 
and  the  house  of  prayer  ;  in  the  most  trifling  matters  of  taste  and  expres- 
sion ;  on  the  couch  of  sickness  and  the  bed  of  death, — we  utter  a  voice ; 
we  pronounce  an  opinion ;    we  awaken  a  ifcftec\!voT\.    "^vj  \  Q»\i\  \«t^ 
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graves  are  eloquent,  and  being  dead  we  speak  in  accents  perhaps  more 
powerful  than  our  living  voice  could  command.  It  will  be  a  chastening 
and  salutary  task  for  us  seriously  to  consider,  as  in  the  sight  of  the  Uviog 
God,  the  scenes  in  which  we  take  a  part,  the  consequences  in  which  we 
are  ceaselessly  involved.  What  idle  words  would  be  checked,  what 
quarrels — deadly,  if  allowed  to  grow,  like  the  eggs  of  the  cockatrice — would 
be  anticipated  or  crushed  ;  what  watchfulness  would  pervade  all  minds,  if 
this  teaching  power  of  mankind  for  good  or  harm  were  seriously  laid  to 
heart.  The  cultivation  of  this  temper  of  mind  would  serve  to  dissipate 
many  an  illusion  which  depresses  and  dishonours  us.  Like  a  spell  or  a 
talisman,  it  would  reveal  many  a  falsehood  and  strip  many  a  fiend  of  his 
angelic  garb.  We  repeat  it — O  that  every  reader  would  remember  !  O 
that  the  truth  were  inscribed  on  imperishable  tablets  within  every  heart — 
that  the  press  with  its  readers,  the  master  among  his  workmen,  the  parent 
with  his  children,  the  handmaiden  with  her  mistress ;  all  are  mutually 
eliciting  idea  and  emotion ;  all  kindling  the  thoughts  of  others  ;  all  scat- 
tering the  elements  of  eternal  life  or  of  perdition,  as  they  travel  onwards, 
not  merely  one  by  one,  but  side  by  side^  to  the  crowding  arena  of  the 
judgment. 


We  had  prepared  the  foregoing  reflections  for  the  press,  and  were  con- 
sidering how  we  could  practically  carry  them  out ;  how  we  could,  in  our 
little  way,  make  the  active  intellect,  day  and  night  at  work  upon  Uteraturc 
and  art,  own  itself  charged  with  interests  that  are  everlasting,  when  the 
"  Oxford  Herald"  newspaper  reached  us,  containing  an  announce- 
ment, that  for  the  future  it  will  not  admit  into  its  columns  any  of  those 
indecent  and  polluted  advertisements  with  which  the  country  newspapers 
too  generally  abound.  This  is  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  of  little 
use  giving  our  children  the  great  keys  of  knowledge,  if  they  are  to  open 
by  them  scenes  of  prurience  and  vice.  If  every  English  clergyman — 
above  all,  if  every  English  gentleman — were  to  determine  that  he  will 
not  place  on  his  table  any  journals  disgraced  by  long  and  minute  details 
of  licentiousness,  the  evil  would  probably  abate.  Our  remarks  upon  the 
degrading  tendency  of  that  which  is  gross  and  lascivious  in  art,  and  the 
tremendous  power  of  educating  for  perdition  which  is  given  to  those  who 
paint  or  engrave  pictures,  calculated  only  to  excite  low  and  bad  passions, 
we  must  reserve  to  a  future  opportunity. 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  IN  MECHANICS  PROPOSED 

AT  THE  GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS, 

EASTER,  1848. 

Section  1. 

1.  DeHne  a  unit  of  work^  and  show  that  if  a  pressure  of  m  pounds  be 
exerted  over  a  space  of  n  feet,  the  number  of  units  of  work  done  is  repre- 
sented by  m  X   n, 

A  unit  of  work  is  the  labour  requisite  to  move  one  pound  pressure  or 
resistance  through  the  space  of  one  foot. 

If  m  pounds  resista-nce  be  moved  through  one  foot,  there  will  be  m  units 
of  work  done  ;  for  the  work,  in  this  case,  will  obviously  be  m  times  that 
which  would  be  required  in  mov\n^  otve  i^oxsitiA  \)[viow^  c^\v^  V:>^v*    "^^it  tn 
pounds  resistance  moved  ihrough  n^eeX,m\\\^c^\t^  ti<v\tw^"&>icv^^'3ki^^^oc^ 
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m  pounds  moved  through  one  foot  wili  require ;  therefore  the  work 
requisite  to  move  m  pounds  resistance  through  the  space  of  n  feet  wili  be 
equal  to  the  units  in  tn  x  n. 

2.  A  locomotive  engine  working  at  40  H.P.  aseends  an  incline  of  1  in 
250  steadily,  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour ;  what  is  the  weight  of  the 
train,  allowing  the  resistance  of  friction  to  be  7  lbs.  per  ton  ? 

25  X  5280 

Space  moved  over  by  the  engine  per  min.  ^  «  2200  ft. 

Rise  of  the  rail  in    250  ft.  =  1  ft. 

„  „  1ft.-     -^ft, 

„  2200  ft.  «     ????  ft.  -  If  ft. 

"  "  250  5 

44 
••.  Work  due  to  gravity  per  min.  in  moving  1  ton  =»•  2240  x  y- 19712. 

Work  due  to  friction  per  min.  in  moving  1  ton  =  7  x  1  x  2200  •=  15400. 
.'.  Total  work  per  min.  in  moving  1  ton  =  19712  +  15400  -=  35112. 
.-.  Work  of  the  engine  per  min.  «  40  x  33000  =  1320000. 

.-.   No.   tons  =  ^»ork  engine  per  min. ^^20000  ^  g^.^^ 

Work  expended  in  moving  1  ton.  35112 

1th 

3.  The  traction  of  a  waggon  upon  a  level  road  is  —  of  the  gross  load 

W ;  there  is  an  ascent  of  1  in  n ;  shew  that  if  the  friction  be  supposed  the 
same  as  that  on  the  level,  the  traction  P  up  it  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula P  =  W  (^—  +  -") 

Rise  of  the  road  in  n  ft.  =  1. 

.'.  Work  due  to  gravity  on  n  ft.  of  the  road  •=  W  x   1. 

and  „        •  friction         „  „       «=  —   x  n. 

W 
.*.  Total  work  of  the  resistance  on  »  ft.  =  W  +   —    x  «. 

m 

Work  due  to  the  traction  over  n  ft.  =  P  x  n. 

Now  the  work  of  the  resistances  must  be  equal  to  the  work  of  the 

traction, — 

W 
.*.  P  x  71  =  W+  —x  «, 

m 


Section  2. 

1.  There  is  a  fall  upon  a  stream  of  lift.,  down  which  22400  lbs.  of 
water  descend  per  minute,  and  on  which  there  is  erected  a  water-wheel, 
whose  modules  is  '6 ;    what  is  its  H.  P.  ? 

Effective  work  of  the  water  per  min.  =  22400  x  11  x  -6, 

„  ^       22400  X  11  X  -6      .   .- 
.  .  n.r.  =  355000 

2.  A  well,  100  ft.  deep  and  5  ft.  in  diameter,  is  to  be  deepened  30  ft. 
Two  men  are  employed  at  the  bottom.  The  material  is  such  that  four 
times  as  much  time  is  employed  in  the  use  of  the  ipick  ^a  oC  tha  %lvciVft.\, 
Supposing  that  each  man  could,  when  using  iVvfc  Aion^\  viswi^^^viH*  «*aN. 
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400  cubic  feet  into  the  vessel  which  conveys  it  to  the  surface  in  one  day, 

how  long  would  they  be  in  completing  the  work  ? 

Number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  excavation  «  5^  x  '7854  x  30  «  589*05. 

589*05 
.'.  Number  of  days  in  shovelling  the  material  =»   2  x  400  ^  '7363. 

And  number  of  days  in  picking  the  material""* 7 363  x  4  =  2*9452. 
.-.  Total  number  of  days  =  -7363  +  2*9452  «  3*6815. 
3.  Three  men  undertake  to  pump  out  the  water  from  a  shaft  a  ft.  in 
depth,  working  in  succession;  how  must  they  divide  the  work  that  each 
may  do  an  equal  share  of  it  ? 

Let         A  B  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  shaft, 
„  or « the  depth  of  the  part  pumped  by  the  1st  man, 

„  y«-         do.  do.  2nd  fnan, 

.*.  o  — «— y«         do.  do.  3rd  man. 

Then  we  have  by  the  principle  of  uwrft, — <e«  Tate's  Mechanics,  page  22, 
Art.  12,— 

Work  done  by  the  1st  man  «  A  x  a:  x  62*5  x  - 

9f  M     2nd     „   =Axyx62*5x  (#  +  -2-j. 

*+y+  — 2 — / 

But  by  the  question  the  work  done  by  each  man  is  to  be  the  same, 
therefore  puttmg  the  1st  and  2nd,  and  the  1st  and  3rd  of  these  expressions 
equal  to  each  other,  striking  out  the  common  factors,  and  reducing,  we 
have — 

.•.     «2^2ary  +  y* (1) 

«2-  {a-(a:  +  y)}     {a  +  (a:  +  y)} -a2-(«  +  y)2.    .     (2) 

Adding  3^  to  equation  (1),  we  have 

2«2-a^^  +  2ary  +  y2  =  (x  +  y)2.       •     .     (3) 
Adding  this  equation  and  equation  (2)  together, 

3a~'-a2,and/.a;-;^. 

V  2—1 
From  (3),  ar  +  y-'/2xar,  .'.  y»    v  3  "' 

This  problem  mav  also  be  solved  by  making  each  man's  work  equal  to 
one-third  the  work  m  pumping  the  whole  of  the  water. 

Section  3. 

1.  What  must  be  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  of  an  engine 
whose  area  is  1000  square  inches,  that,  making  20  single  strokes  per  min. 
under  a  mean  effective  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  engine  may 
yield  10  H.  P.  after  one-fifth  of  the  work  done  on  the  piston  has  been  lost 
by  friction  ? 

Let  ar«  the  length  of  the  slroke  \t\  feet. 

Pressure  on  the  whole  pstou-lSx  \OQO\\i%. 
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•*•  Work  of  the  steam  in  one  stroke  » 15  x  1000  x  x. 

.*•  Work  of  the  steam  in  20  strokes,  or  per  min. «  20  x  15  x  1000  x  x. 

4 
.'.  The  effective  work  of  the  steam  per  min. »  -r-  x  20  x  15  x  1000  x  x. 

Biif  hy  the  question  the  efiective  work  of  the  engine  »  10  H.  P.  »  10 
X  33000  :— 

.-.  -  X  20  X  15  X  1000  X  ar  =  10  X  33000. 

10x33000x5     .   ,  o«i-«. 

1*375  ft. 


•  •  *     4  X  20  X  15  X  1000 

2.  State  concisely  the  method  by  which  the  number  of  units  of  work 
done  per  stroke  upon  each  square  inch  of  the  piston  of  an  engine  may  be 
determined  when  the  steam  is  worked  expansively. — SeeTate*9  Mechanics, 
page  49. 

3.  Investigate  an  expression  for  the  work  accumulated  in  a  body  of  a 
given  weight  moving  with  a  given  velocity. — See  Moseley's  Mechanics  of 
Engineering,  page  26,  or  Example  3,  page  88,  of  Tate*s  Mechanics. 

4.  A  train  which  weighs  400  tons  is  travelling  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an 
hour ;  what  friction  must  be  put  upon  it  by  the  breaks,  in  addition  to  the 
friction  of  the  rail  (  =  8  lbs.  per  ton),  that  it  may  be  brought  to  rest  within 
the  space  of  200  yards,  the  steam  being  thrown  off? 

Here  we  must  nrst  find  the  work  accumulated  in  the  train  from  the  for- 

mula,  r — 5^,  where  V  expresses  the  velocity  of  the  train  in  feet  per  se- 

€ond»  and  W  its  weight  in  pounds. 

,,  ,     .  .     .     /.    .  ,     20  X  5280     88 

Velocity  tram  in  feet  per  second  =  g^^^^  =  — . 

Weight  of  the  train  in  lbs.  =  400  x  2240  ^  896000. 

„,    ,  w  J   •     .1.    *     •        (W^  896000     88«x  896000 

.-.  Work  accumulated  m  the  trarn^   "^^3^^      =.  172732^  ' 

Let  x«  number  lbs.  friction  due  to  the  breaks,  then  work  destroyed  by 
the  friction  of  the  breaks  =  a:  x  200  x  3  =  600  x. 

Work  destroyed  by  the  friction  of  the  rail  =«  8  x  400  x  200  x  3. 
.*.  Total  work  destroyed  by  friction  «  600  «  +  8  x  400  x  600. 
Now  when  the  train  comes  to  a  state  of  rest,  the  work  destroyed  by 
friction  will  be  equal  to  the  work  that  had  been  accumulated  in  the  train  : 

«      ./x^     />/./>     88«x  896000 
.-.  600 x  +  8  X  400  X  600:=  9^2x32^' 

88x88x896000      ._._      T/;.rrroiu 
•••  *  =  9x2x32^x600-  ^^OO  '  16773  lb.. 

To  he  eontmued. 
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A   COMPLETE   SYSTEM   OF   PRACTICAL   ARITHMETIC^    DRAWN    UP   BY 
THE   SCOTTISH    SCHOOL-BOOK   ASSOCIATION. 

This  book  is  complete  enough  as  it  r^ards  the  extent  to  which  arithmetic 
is  carried ;  but  lamentably  incomplete  as  it  regards  anything  like  an  ap- 
proach to  exposition  of  the  leading  principles  of  calculation.  If  this  book 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  The  Scottish 
Association  of  Schoolmasters ^  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
relative  advancement  we  have  recently  made  in  really  intellectual  methods 
of  education.  The  authors  state  that  their  system  has  been  drawn  up 
''  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  great  majority  of  pupils  attend- 
ing our  Burgh  and  Parochial  Schools/'  and  that  it  will  be  found  **  amply 
sufficient  to  qualify  youth  for  the  great  majority  of  professions.^*  Most 
worthy  Presbytery  I  is  it  possible  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  you  should  hold  any  system  of  arithmetic  complete^  and  amply 
sufficient  for  youth,  which  neglects  to  enforce  the  consideration  of  the 
simple  and  beautiful  elements  of  numbers.  This  book  contains  the  evi-> 
dence  of  a  retrograde  movement  in  education  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch 
people ;  for  it  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Thompson's  Arithmetic,  bad  as  this 
work  really  is,  considered  in  relation  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  arithmetic, 
and  their  proper  methods  of  development.  If  the  space  taken  up  by  the 
subjects  of  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression,  Permutations  and 
Combinations,  Single  Position,  and  Double  Position,  (which  decidedly  lie 
beyond  the  proper  province  of  arithmetic,)  had  been  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  the 
book  might  have  had  a  fair  claim  upon  public  support.  Shallow  thinkers 
are  always  fond  of  showing  the  full  extent  of  their  knowledge ;  and  the 
man  who  is  an  indifferent  algebraist  is  the  person  most  likely  to  Indulge 
in  an  unnecessary  display  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  arithmetical  calculations.  We  cannot  help  regarding  complete 
SYSTEMS  of  arithmetic  with  considerable  suspicion.  With  so  many  good 
books  on  this  branch  of  education,  we  trust  that  Englishmen,  at  least,  will 
not  lend  their  aid  in  banishing  pure  and  demonstrative  arithmetic  from 
our  elementary  schools. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  PUBLISHED  BY  COMMAND  OF  THE  LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  BOYS  OP 
THE    ROYAL    HOSPITAL   SCHOOLS,    GREENWICH. 

Of  the  object  and  character  of  this  book,  the  author  informs  us  that — 
'>  The  text  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  has  been  adhered  to  as  closely  in 
this  little  work  as  its  symbolical  form,  and  the  object  for  which  it  is 
intended,  will  admit  of."  Now  we  affirm  that,  at  least,  his  demonstrations 
of  Prop.  v.  page  16,  and  Prop.  vii.  page  18,  differ  not  only  in  form,  but 
also  in  method,  from  the  demonstrations  given  of  the  same  propositions 
in  Euclid's  text.  No  doubt,  the  author's  demonstrations  are  more  simple, 
and  better  calculated  for  initiatory  instruction,  than  those  which  are  given 
in  Euclid ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  Euclid  at  all,  let  us  have  Euclid,  and 
nothing  but  Euclid.  The  author  having  in  any  one  case  departed  from 
EucUd*8  text^  why  should  he  not  caii>j  ouX.  \)^^  ^nwcv^X^,  "5l\\A.  ^vn^  ms 
more  simple  demonstrations  of  vanoua  ol\v<ai  ^\o^oi\\Ao\i&\    \ji\.  >x^  \iaj*^ 
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initiatory  treatises  on  the  principles  of  g^eometry  by  all  means,  such  as 
we  find  in  Thomas  Simpson's  Geometry,  Davie's  Geometry  in  Hutton's 
Course,  First  Lessons  in  Geometry  published  by  the  Christian  Knpwledge 
Society,*  Tate's  Principles  of  Mensuration,  &c. ;  but  do  not  profess  to 
give  us  Euclid,  when  you  make  manifest  departures  from  the  peculiar 
method  which  characterizes  that  remarkable  production.  Most  assuredly 
let  us  have  concise  and  simple  demonstrative  courses  of  geometry, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  elementary  teachers  arid  practical  men,  but 
do  not  let  us  have  the  pure  and  transparent  fountain  of  geometry 
(Euclid's  Elements)  in  the  slightest  degree  contaminated  by  an  admixture 
with  other  matter,  however  good  it  may  be  when  placed  under  other 
relations.  The  author  of  this  httle  work  has  also  shown  very  bad  taste  in 
the  exclusive  use  of  symbols.  It  is  quite  true,  that  in  some  cases  symbols 
give  a  simplicity  and  conciseness  to  the  form  of  a  geometrical  demon- 
stration; but  on  the  other  hand,  such  symbols  as  those  of  inequality, 
not  greater,  not  less,  &c.,  give  an  abstract  appearance  to  a  demonstration, 
calculated  only  to  perplex  the  young  student. 


TEXT-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  IN  TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGES,  AND  THE  UPPER  CLASSES  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  BY 
THE  REV.  JOHN  HUNTER,  VICE-PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOGIETY's 
TRAINING  COLLEGE,  BATTERSEA.       Pp.   190.       (^LongmanS,) 

The  educational  works  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  produced,  supply  both 
material  and  method  well  adapted  to  satisfy  the  convictions  of  the  sound- 
est thinkers  of  our  day  as  to  what  constitutes  right  elementary  instruction. 
It  is  only  when  science  is  presented  as  intellectual  food,  subjected  in  due 
form  and  measure  to  the  digestive  power  of  reason,  that  the  result  will  be 
mental  enlargement  and  invigoration. 

Mr.  H.  rightly  says — "  It  is  as  a  gymnasium  of  the  mind  that  grammar 
possesses  its  prime  utility;  every  faculty  of  our  intellectual  constitution 
may  there  find  beneficial  exercise." — **  Our  language,"  he  adds,  *•  has 
attained  such  perfection,  through  those  innumerable  delicacies  of  expres- 
sion which  have  been  prompted  by  the  strict  inquiries  of  science,  that,  in 
the  proper  study  of  grammar,  we  see  human  conceptions  reflected  with 
the  nicest  precision, — the  most  secret  workings  of  profound  reason  and 
rich  fancy  made  visible  in  a  verbal  counterpart  of  exquisite  fidelity.  And 
must  not  the  habit  of  investigating  the  structure,  import,  and  arrangement 
of  such  signs,  prove  a  discipline  highly  favourable,  not  only  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  skill  in  composition,  but  also  to  the  indulgence  of  a  love  for  truth, 
and  generally  to  the  increase  of  human  dignity  and  usefulness  ? "  In 
accordance  with  these  remarks,  we  find  throughout  the  Text-Book,  that 
the  rationale  of  grammar  is  as  frequently  as  possible  presented,  and  that 
even  the  accidence  is  so  taught  as  to  engage  the  intellect  in  contemplating 
the  fitness  of  modifications,  and  not  merely  the  fact  of  their  existence. 
The  author  evidently  intends  that  the  memory  shall  be  entered  by  objects 
for  which  a  passport  has  been  obtained  from  the  judgment;  and  thus 
security  is  provided  for  the  recollection  of  them, — a  security  enhanced  by 
the  copious  scheme  of  Exercises,  and  which  the  Grammar  contains. 

The  Definitions  in  this  work  appear  to  us  to  merit  praise  for  neatness ; 


*  Thi«  excellent  little  book  was  written,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Moseley,  ouft  ot  H«t 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
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while  that  of  Case^  hitherto  a  qucBstio  vexata  as  regards  Engh'sh  gram- 
mar, is,  we  think,  both  ingenious  'and  satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  ablest 
portion  of  the  etymological  division  of  Mr.  Hunter's  book  is  that  devoted 
to  the  nature  and  accidence  of  the  Verb, — a  part  of  speech  requiring  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  grammatical  student's  attention,  and  the  consider- 
ation of  which  is  here  simphfied,  without  any  disguise  of  its  difficulty,  or 
any  abridgment  of  that  province  which  the  genius  of  our  language  designs 
it  to  occupy. 

Syntax  is  treated  by  Mr.  Hunter  with  the  fulness  due  to  its  importance 
as  a  mental  discipline,  and  as  a  basis  for  the  acquirement  of  skill  in 
writing.  Dr.  Johnson  unduly  slighted  this  department  of  English  gram- 
mar; for,  as  Baldwin,  in  his  ''English  Grammar,"  observes — **  The  true 
explanation  of  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence,  even  in  the 
English  language,  is  by  no  means  so  obvious,  and  so  much  on  the  sur- 
face, as  Dr.  Johnson  would  lead  us  to  believe.*'  *  Mr.  Hunter's  plan  of 
dividing  Syntax  into  two  parts — Elementary  and  Supplementary — is 
intended,  we  presume,  to  avoid  that  difficulty  and  confusion  in  the  earlier 
rules,  which  are  so  often  occasioned  by  immethodical  anticipations  of  the 
later :  such,  at  all  events,  is  one  useful  object  attainable  by  that  division. 
Of  the  Exercises  under  Syntax,  we  could  wish  that  those  in  Improper 
Diction  and  Structure  had  been  a  little  more  numerous;  for  those  which 
our  author  has  given  are  of  a  kind  which  is  free  from  the  only  objection 
we  have  ever  heard  urged  against  such  exercises,  that  is,  they  do  not 
exemplify  the  grosser  and  perverse  .forms  of  error  with  which  some  books 
abound,  and  of  which  the  correction  is  too  easy  and  obvious  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  intellectual  benefit,  while,  perhaps,  the  very  practice  of 
pronouncing  them  has  a  tendency  to  impress  the  erroneous  forms  more 
deeply  upon  the  memory  than  the  right  ones. 

The  Vocabulary  of  Grammatical  Terms,  with  which  Mr.  Hunter  con- 
cludes his  treatise,  will  prove  an  useful  auxiliary  to  the  general  study  of 
English  grammar, — the  derivation  of  these  terms  being  so  exhibited  as  to 
secure  a  distinct  recollection  of  their  meaning. 

Throughout  the  work,  as  well  as  in  the  list  of  grammatical  treatises 
appended  to  it,  the  author  gives  evidence  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  the  chief  of  whom  have  due  justice  done  to 
their  merits  in  the  sketch  which  the  Preface  gives  us  of  the  progress  of 
grammatical  publications  in  Britain.  We  hope  that  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  own  treatise  will  meet  their  due  appreciation  :  we  apprehend, 
indeed,  that  the  teachers  of  this  country  will  be  not  slow  to  recognise, 
nor  loth  to  adopt,  the  improvements  which  he  has  introduced ;  for  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  that  his  Grammar  will,  as  he  hopes,  •*  be 
vindicated  by  being  found  answerable  to  the  special  purpose  which  is 
professed  on  its  title-page,"  and  that  normal  students,  pupil-teachers, 
and  schoolmasters  generally,  will  thank  him,  for  the  facility  and  interest, 
as  well  as  scientific  accuracy,  with  which  he  has  invested  a  subject,  too 
often  made  difficult  and  unattractive  to  the  youthful  mind. 


*  Outlines  of  English  Grammar f  by  Edward  Baldwin  ;  a  treatise  whiph  Mf.  Hmit^r 
has  not  included  in  his  List  of  Grammars. 
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AVIfAlA    OP    THt    BI0CB8E    OF    TOROHfO.       BY     ERlTCST    HAWlCIirS,   B.t»., 
AUTHOR   OF   **  HISTORICAL   irOTlC«S  OF   THB   MISSlOKS  OF   THE  CHURCH 

OF  EVOLAND  uf  AMERICA."    12mo.  pp.  246.     (LoodoQ :  The  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.) 

We  may  properly  notice  this  useful  and  unpretending  volume  In  our 
journal,  although  the  contents  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  concern  the  work 
of  Education.  Many  youths,  brought  up  in  the  primary  schools  of  the 
country,  are  now  emigrating  to  the  colonies.  To  such  Mr.  Hawkins*s 
little  publication  will  be  an  acceptable  present.  And  ought  not  every 
elementary  teacher,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  to  interweave 
with  his  religious  instruction  some  account  Of  what  she  has  suffered  and 
done  in  those  distant  territories^  which  English  enterprise  is  filling  with  a 
busy  population  ? 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 
BY     ROBERT     HUSSEY,     B.D.,      REGIUS    PROFESSOR    OF    ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY.     8vo.  pamphlet,  pp.  36.     (Oxford  :  Parker,  1848.) 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  SCOTLAND,  AND  A  PLEA  FOR  THE 
HUMANITY  CLASSES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDINBURGH  :  IN  REPLY  TO 
CERTAllJ  LETTERS  LATELY  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  **  SCOTTISH  PRESS  "  AND 
**  SCOTSMAN  '*    NEWSPAPERS.       BY  PROF.  PILLANS.       Pamphlet,    pp.    76. 

(Edinburgh:  Maclachlan,  1848.) 

These  pamphlets  touch  upon  questions  of  internal  management,  proper 
to  the  universities  of  the  empire,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  that  great  de- 
partment of  education  to  which  we  wish  to  confine  the  pages  of  this 
journal;  we  mean,  elementary  education.  That  some  changes  are  de- 
sirable in  the  University  of  Oxford,  both  in  the  number,  the  form,  and  the 
subject-matter  of  the  public  examinations,  few  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
deny.  We  trust  that  there  is  internal  vigour  enough  in  that  ancient  body 
to  bring  about  those  changes,  without  the  intervention  of  a  parliamentary 
commission.  The  venerable  Professor  of  Humanity  at  Edinburgh  proves 
by  his  pamphlet  that  his  mental  '*  eye  is  not  dim/'  nor  ''  his  natural  force 
abated."  We  confess  ourselves  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
academical  studies  of  Scotland  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  points  at  issue 
between  him  and  Dr.  Schmidt,  who  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  some  of  the 
newspaper  letters  which  the  professor  impugns. 


PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  ;  CONSISTING  OF  FOUR  COURSES,  DIVIDED  INTO 
APPROPRIATE  LESSONS,  WITH  NUMEROUS  EXERCISES  ATTACHED  tO  EACH  ; 
THE  WHOLE  ADAPTED  TO  THE  JUNIOR  CLASSES  IN  CLASSICAL  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOLS,  BY   R.   HILEY,   MASTER    OF    THE    LEEDS    COLLEGIATE 

SCHOOL.     Pp.  192.     (London :  Longmans.) 

There  is  nothing  in  this  volume  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  similar 
publications.  Its  account  of  the  different  religions  of  the  world  is  sin- 
gularly and  amusingly  defective.  We  should  have  expected  better  things 
from  Leeds.  What  will  Dr.  Hook  say  to  the  following : — "  The  doctrines 
pfthe  Church  of  England  are  much  the  same  a%  xViot^^  o^  C^Wvo!*  \ 


'^'^ 
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SqjflJfl^fJC^JijJ^T^ffJi^,  TWjE  jl^qURITT  FOR.  NATIOKAL  TRAI^QUILLITY  :  A  SER- 
oMP?f:ilil^Cn^M^^  MI>  <>P  THE  HAMP6TEAD  l^AT^OKAL  SCHOOLS,  .GIT 
ViJItRfCr^iDf^,  ,1848«  ,  BY  THE  REV.  T*  AljNOBR,  M.A«,  JVCUMBENT  QF 
:>HR)K«SrEA'D,    ItlDbLESEX.       .PUBLISHED    BY    REQUB8T   OF    THE    SCHOOL 

(mimiTTEU,     Two  editions,  8to  and  12inOv  pp.  I9>  12.    (London: 

A- RESPECTABLE  sermon  preached  to  a  willing  congregajtion  by  their 
minister;  but  not  marked,  by  any  unusual  grasp  of  thought  or  force  of 
language.  The  style  is  not  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  the  tone  of  mind 
of  those  classes  for  whose  benefit  penny  tracts  are  published.  Short  sen- 
tences, a  vigorous  and  terse  mode  of  expression^  and  bold  figures,  awaken 
best  the  interest  of  poor  readers.  Nothing  is  just  now  more  wanted  in  the 
country  than  a  series  of  telling  pamphlets,  of  a  practical  turn,  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  Mr.  Ainger  discusses  in  the  sermon  before  us.  Mr.  Ainger^s 
elegant  and  scholastic  paragraphs  read  beet  in  the  large  type  of  bis  shilling 
edition,  with  its  handsome  cover  of  episcopal  purple. 


^}:tvActi  txom  €^nviti. 


THE   LORD   BISHOP   OF  BXETBR  ON  THE   SCHOOL  MANAOBMBITr 

CLAUSES. 

The  National  Society  and  the  Privy  Council. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  advert  to  a  matter  which  has  excited,  and  continnei 
to  excite,  too  deep  interest  in  the  Church  for  me  to  pass  it  altogether  ulmoticed 
in  such  an  address  as  the  present.  I  mean  the  discussion  which  has  arisen 
between  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  and  the  Nationid  Society. 
That  I  deplore  the  existence  of.  any  difference  of  views  between  two  suoi 
bodies  I  need  not  say ;  still  more,  that  so  strong  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm  should  prevail  among  a  very  large  number  of  the  best  members  of  the 
Church.  If  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  abstain  from  saying  any  thing,  which  might 
unnecessarily  irritate  any  existing  soreness — and  seek,  so  far  as.  I  may,  to  allay 
it— I  yet  must  not  forbear  to  express  to  you  plainly  the  view  which  I  take  €» 
this  most  unfortunate  dispute.  I  can  do  so  the  more  dispassionately  beeanse  I 
have  myself  not  borne  any  part  in  the  discussions. 
*••"■' 

Office  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 

That  the  Committee  of  Council,  being  the  dispensers  of  a  pnblic  giant  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  education,  are  in  the  position  of  donors,  who  have 
a  right  to  annex  what  conditions  they  think  proper  to  their  donations,  is  a  pro- 
position which  may  be  in  some  sense  indisputable.  Yet  there  are  considerationi 
modifying  this  right,  which  I  would  not  do  so  much  injustice  to  the  Committee 
of  Council  as  to  doubt  that  they  would  themselves  most  readily  admit.  They 
are  dispensers,  not  of  their  own  bounty,  but  of  the  bounty  of  the  state ;  and  is 
professing  to  dispense  part  of  that  bounty  for  the  purposes  of  education  of  pocr 
children  by  the  Church,  they  place  themselves  under  a  strong  moral  obligation 
to  act  strictly  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church.'  This  obligaticn  viQ 
be  felt  by  them  to  be  still  stronger,  when  they,  remember  that  they  act  as  conn* 
sellors,  and  as  servants  of  the  sovereign,  who  has  herself  sworn  to  m«intaiii>  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power,  the  Church,  of  which  her  Majesty  is  bound  to  be  a 
member,  and  is  known  by  them  to  be  a  most  faithful  member* 

'  »  « 

The  Management  Clauses, 

Bearing  this  plain  principle  m  mind,  we 'may  test  by  it  any  regulations 
adciptbi}  by  the  *confmittee  in  admin\«Veit\n^  V\i^  t^ati^^  «()itM&^\R.\viASMedBL^  Of 
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tba  r6|(alations  which  have  been  the  sabject  of  dispute,  the  moat  important  !• 
that  which  relates  to  the  degree  of  power  which  it  is  proper  to  leave  with  the 
dei^f^TOMUi  of  the  parish  in  the  management  of  a  school  supported  or  assisted  by 
pwbUe  aid.  For  myself,  I  deeply  lament  that  this  nuitter  (i  stop  not  to  inquire 
by  whose  hnli)  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  In  the  absence  of  all  discus- 
sion it  would,  I  think,  have  practically  adjusted  itself  in  the  best  way.  The 
parochial  minister,  as  such,  has  the  duty,  and,  of  course,  the  correlative  right, 
to  instruct  the  children  of  his  parishioners  in  the  principles  of  true  religion,  set 
forth  in  the  Church  Catechism.  And  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  assert  firmly 
this  right,  and  this  duty,  because  a  statement  has  notoriously  been  made  by  the 
highest  authorities  to  an  *'  Union"  of  Sectaries,  of  various  denominations, 
'*  that  the  feelings  of  every  member  of  the  committee  are  in  harmony  with  the 
object  of  that  union,  to  get  rid  qf  the  ruie  of  the  National  Society,  by  vhich  the 
seiolars  are  required  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism"  It  is  notorious  that  the 
statement  has  been  made  by  the  leading  members  of  the  committee. 

ne  Tsaching  qf  the  Catechism  necessary  to  constitute  a  Church  SchooL 

Now,  any  school  which  does  not  insist  on  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism 
cannot  truly  be  called  a  Church  School,  for  the  Catechism  is — I  do  not  say  an 
essential  part — but  the  very  bodjf  of  Church  instruction.  It  follows,  that, 
however  discordant  this  may  be  with  the  feelings  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
the  Catechism  must  be  taught  in  all  its  fulness  of  principles  by  the  minister,  or 
under  his  direction.  It  would  further  seem  to  follow,  that  so  much  of  control 
over  the  teacher  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  due  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  ought  to  be  given  to  the  minister;  in  other  words,  that  the  minister, 
upon  his  declaring  that  the  teacher  has,  by  negligence  or  misconduct,  forfeited 
his  confidence,  ought  to  be  empowered  to  remove  him.  But  we  must  not 
forget,  as  seems  to  have  been  by  some  forgotten,  that  this  proceeds  on  an 
assumption,  which,  unfortunately  we  all  know,  is  not  exactly  so  accurate  as  we 
woiold  wish — that  every  minister  has  so  much,  not  only  of  zeal  and  faithfulness, 
bat  also  of  prudence,  as  will  enable  him  always  to  exercise  the  power,  without 
any  danger  of  its  being  exercised  tyrannically  or  indiscreetly. 

Appeal,  to  whom  ? 

As  this  cannot  be  ensured,  there  must  be  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
cler^rman.    If  there  be  a  committee  of  managers  of  the  school,  they  would,  in 
the  nrst  instance,  be  appealed  to ;   and  if  they  confirm  the  decision  of  the 
minister,  no  further  appeal  can  be  necessary.    If  they  differ,  surely  it  ought  to 
be  suflScient  that  the  bishop  should  be  the  ultimate  referee,    llie  National 
Society,  however,  has  found  it  necessary  to  propose,  and  the  Committee  of 
Council  has  assented  to  the  proposal,  that  the  bishop  and  the  Committee  of 
Council,  shall,  in  every  such  case,  each  select  an  arbiter ;  and,  if  the  two  so 
selected  disagree,  they  are  to  choose  a  third,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  expediency  of  this  complicated  process  in  such  a 
case— whatever  of  the  indication  of  the  want  of  confidence  in  bishops,  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which  made  such  a  proposition  from  the 
National  Society  necessary — I  yet  hope  that  no  lover  of  peace  will,  on  this 
accobnt,  continue  to  resist  this  part  of  the  committee's  measure.  But,  in  saying 
this,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  further  hope  that  experience  of  the  great 
evils  which  have  arisen  from  placing  the  Church  and  the  committee  in  a  state  of 
almost  perpetual  seeminff  antagonism,  will  prevent  those  who  have  the  power 
from  lightly  re-exciting  that  irritation,  whicn  can  hardly  fail  to  ensue  from  an 
unceasing  alteration  of  rules— from  minutes  and  explanatorv  minutes — manage- 
ment clauses  A.  B.  C.  D.,  &c.,  &c. — ^which  tease,  while  they  bewilder,  those 
plain,  well-meaning  persons,  who  wish  to  establish  an  efiicient  church  school 
m  the  parish  in  which  they  live. 

The  proposed  Declaration  inadequate. 

Such  persons  common\y  look  to  the  clergyman  of  the  ^^ariah  foe  the  directioa 
of  the  school,  if  indeed  he  be  not,  as  he  commoRlY  '\a9\!tit  ttaXloratni^x  ^SX. 
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Now  if^  beeause  the  committee  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  such  a 
school^  they  think  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  committees 
of  management — and  to  require  that  the  qualification  of  members  of  such  com- 
mittee be  fixed  at  the  lowest  rate  of  churchmanship  which  can  in  decency  be 
proposed — they  must  not  be  surprised  if  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  preivious 
occurrences  had  excited,  should  not  be  mitigated  by  this  new  arrangement 
The  qualification  of  every  member  of  a  school  committee  is  to  be^  it  seems, 
that  he  shall  '*  declare  himself  to  be  a  bond  fide  member  of  the  Church  ol 
England."  Persons  who  make  declarations  commonly  suppose  thai  they  are 
to  be  believed  to  make  them  bond  fide.  Therefore,  these  words  must  be  coiuq« 
dered  as  mere  surplusage;  and  the  declaration  is  no  better  than  if  it  were 
without  them.  And  what  is  such  a  declaration  really  worth  ?  We  have  all 
heard  notorious  schismatics  call  themselves — and  probably  they  belieye  them- 
selves— members  of  the  Church.  Shall  we  then  see  our  schools  placed  under 
the  management  of  men  who  go  to  church  in  the  morning  and  to  a  coi^ventiele 
in  the  evening,  and  have  really  no  more  notion  of  the  duty  of  being  sound 
Churchmen  than  they  have  of  anything  the  most  alien  to  all  their  thouffhts  and 
habits  ^  But  the  rescript  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  under  date  of  the  3rd 
of  June,  rests  the  sufficiency  of  this  declaration  on  its  beiiig  '^  all  that  is 
required  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner."  Now,  this  is  not  exactiy  the  fact 
Every  lay  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  is  required  to  make  his  declaration  in  a 
very  special  form.  "  I  do  hereby  solemnly,  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  testify 
and  declare  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England."  Now,  unless  the 
proposed  declaration  be  made  in  equally  solenm  terms,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  it  is  the  same.  Do  I  then  wish  that  every  member  of  a  village  schou 
committee  shall  take  this  solemn  oath,  that  he  is  what  he  professes  to  be?  I 
wish  no  such  thing;  it  would  be  at  once  irreverent  and  unsatisfactory.  Noi 
let  some  plain  common-sense  rule  be  adopted,  that  no  one  shall  belong  to  the 
committee  who  is  not  a  regular  communicant,  or  who,  at  any  time,  joins  in 
worship  with  any  sect,  and  then  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  qesire  to 
intrude  into  our  schools,  through  the  creation  of  committees,  any  of  the  Schemes 
of  modern  Liberalism.  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  to  insist  that 
Church  Schools  be  placed  under  Church  management.  If  those  who  dispense 
the  Parliamentary  grant  will  not  consent  to  this,  or  will  not  co-operate  in 
devising  some  rational  mode  of  effecting  it,  let  them  say  so  plainly — and  then 
all  parties  will  know  what  they  have  to  trust  to. 


THE    LORD   BISHOP  OF   SODOR    AND    MAN,  ON    CATECHISING  AND   BDUCA- 
TION  EXTRACTED    FROM     HIS    LORDSHIP's    CHARGE    DSLIVBRKD    AT 

BI8HOP*8-COURT,   MAY    28TH,    1848. 

It  will  be  required  of  us  hereafter — if  we  have  used  our  utmost  diligence  to 
know  the  state  of  our  parishes — whether  by  preaching,  by  visiting,  by  attending 
the  sick  and  dying,  by  catechising  the  young,  and  by  teaching  from  house  to 
house,  old  and  young,  we  have  done  all  that  in  us  lies  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
Catechising  the  young  is  a  part  of  our  office  that  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 
G.  Herbert  says,  "  Catechising;  embraces  three  points  of  our  duty ;  first,  by  it 
we  are  enabled  to  infuse  a  competent  knowledge  of  salvation  into  every  one  of 
our  flock;  secondly,  to  multiply  and  build  up  this  knowledge  to  a  spiritual 
temple ;  and  thirdly,  to  inflame  knowledge,  to  press  and  to  drive  it  to  practice— 
turning  it  to  reformation  of  life,  by  pithy  and  lively  exhortation.  Catechising 
is  the  first  point,  and  but  by  catechising  the  other  cannot  be  attained.  Cate- 
chising is  also  necessary  to  confirmation  ;  it  not  only  fives  the  young  a  know« 
ledge  of  their  religion,  but  it  prepares  them  for  taking  their  baptismal  vows  upon 
themselves,  and  renewing  their  engagements  at  the  Lord's  supper. 

Connected  with  catechising  is  the  whole  subject   of  education.    I  have  no 

hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  Uvc  peculiar  duty  of  the  clergy  to  superintend  both 

the  secular  and  religious  departmeiit  ol  \\ie\x  %^oc\&,  ^xv^  ^^w^v»in3c<)  \a  exercise 

tJ^at  superin  tendance,  by  stated  aiiCL  le^xxV^Lt  ^^L^sati-aSlxwi^A^  V^«^^'^'^^^ 
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regularly  kept  up ;  to  ascertain  that  there  is  a  progressive  improvement  going 
on ;  but,  from  various  causes,  the  parochial  schools  are  not  in  that  state  of  effi- 
ciency  that  they  are  capable  of;  nor  are  they  supported  by  the  people  as  they 
ought  to  be.  And  yet,  under  God,  what  but  education  can  preserve  this  people 
from  the  evils  attendant  upon  an  over-populated  agricultural  district  ?  Look  at 
our  position :  we  are  in  a  small  island ;  we  have  an  increasing  population,  with- 
out manufactures  to  give  employment  to  the  surplus  labourer,  and  without  that 
means  of  instruction  afforded  by  intercourse  with  a  crowded  country — the  people 
unfitted  for  emigration  from  lack  of  that  knowledge  which  would  alone  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  colonists ;  unless  we  can 
educate  them,  so  asi  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  fit  them  for  emi- 
gration, how  is  the  superabundant  portion  to  be  supported  ? 

If  ever  there  were  a  spot  where  education  is  necessary,  it  is  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  question  may  be  asked.  What  do  you  mean  by  education  ? — the 
word  is  in  every  man's  mouth,  and  no  two  persons  attach  the  same  meaning  to 
it.  Now^  by  education,  I  do  not  mean  simply  a  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  as  having  a  more  immediate  connexion  with  the  pursuits  and  business 
of  life.  No ;  I  term  not  that  education  which  does  not  fit  man  for  eternity  as 
well  as  time.  The  humblest  labourer  amongst  us  has  a  heart  to  be  spiritualized, 
and  an  understanding  to  be  enlightened ;  but,  whilst  we  deal  with  him  as  an 
accountable  being,  we  must  at  the  same  time  develope  his  intellectual  powers — 
we  must  make  him  acquainted  with  the  great  truths  of  morality,  and  so  impress 
them  upon  his  mind  that  they  may  be  converted  into  practical  principles,  and 
influence  his  whole  life  and  behaviour,  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  place  him. 

On  the  necessity  of  uniting  religion  with  secular  instruction  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  very  clear :  "  Religion,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  charges,  "ought  to  be 
made  the  groundwork  of  education ;  its  lessons  should  be  interwoven  with  the 
whole  tissue  of  instruction,  and  its  principles  should  regulate  the  entire  system 
of  instruction.  But  I  believe  that  lessons  of  religion  will  not  be  rendered  less 
impressive  or  effectual  by  being  interspersed  with  teaching  of  a  different  kind ; 
the  Bible  will  not  be  read  with  the  less  interest,  if  history,  for  example,  and 
geography,  and  the  elements  of  useful  practical  science,  be  suffered  to  take  their 
turn  in  tne  circle  of  daily  instruction.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  youthful  mind  will  recur,  with  increased  curiosity  and  intelligence,  to  the 
great  facts,  and  truths,  and  precepts  of  Holy  Writ,  if  they  be  enlarged  and 
enlivened  by  an  acquaintance  with  other  branches  of  knowledge.  For  I  can  see," 
he  continues, "  no  reason  why  the  education  of  their  superiors  varies  more  widely 
than  the  different  circumstances  and  duties  of  their  respective  conditions  in  life 
render  necessary."  I  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  this  learned  and 
practical  prelate;  but,  m  order  to  carry  out  the  system  of  education  here  proposed, 
we  must  have  a  well-educated,  a  trained,  and  a  better  paid  staff  of  parochial 
schoolmasters.  I  do  not  believe  that  good  schools  can  be  supported  in  this 
island  by  the  quarterages  as  established  by  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  well- 
trained  schoolmaster  can  be  induced  to  accept  an  engagement  with  us  so  long  as 
the  salary  is  uncertain,  the  payment  of  it  irregular,  and  the  school-house  deficient 
in  those  appliances  which  are  necessary  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  school,  and 
the  house  of  residence  for  the  master  either  in  bad  repair  or  not  containing  such 
a  number  of  rooms  as  would  entitle  him  to  the  Government  salary,  supposing 
he  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  an  examination,  and  obtained  from  the  in- 
spector a  certificate  of  competency. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  give  a  good  education  at  a  very  little  cost ;  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  economy  to  educate  the  people  at  any  cost.  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  introduce  a  Bill,  now  before  the  Insular 
Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  adjoining  quarterlands  power  to  assess 
themselves,  either  for  the  building  of  a  school-room  or  a  master's  house,  or  for 
the  payment  of  a  salary  to  the  master  or  for  pensioning  off  an  inefiicient 
master,  or  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  or  for  all  or  for  either  of  these 
provisions,  as  may  be  determined  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  cess-payers  of 
quarterlands,  at  a  vestry  duly  called  ;  and  for  appomliu^,  m  <:OTc\\\xiO(\Q.\v  ^'>!^ 
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the  clerfifyman,  a  school-committee,  who  shall  have  direction  of  the  Bchod 
supported,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  provisions  of  this  intended  act.  It  ii 
my  intention  to  read  to  you,  before  we  part  this  day,  the  clauses  of  this  intended 
act;  and  to  receive  from  you  any  suggestions  that  would  render  it  more 
effectual. 


Snntmmt. 

Thb  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society : — 

That  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  Chairman  of  this  society,  be 
requested  to  represent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Nationsd  Society,  that  this  conunittee 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  information  on  the  present  state  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  management  clauses,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misconception  of  the  object  of  the  conunittee 
in  reference  to  the  management  clauses  generally,  to  state  distinctly : — 

1.  That  this  committee  do  not  object  to. the  Committee  of  Privjr  Council  re- 
quiring the  insertion  of  a  clause  into  every  school  deed  providing  for  the  perma- 
nent management  of  the  school,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  committee  do 
not  see  how  the  public  money  can  be  properly  applied  to  educational  purposes 
without  a  provision  of  such  a  character. 

2.  That  this  committee  do  not  object  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  re- 
quiring a  certain  number  of  lay  members  of  the  Church  being  introduced  into 
the  committee  of  management  of  every  school,  as  they  consider  such  a  course  of 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  interest  the  laity  in  the  extension  of 
education  in  their  respective  localities. 

3.  That  this  committee,  although  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  carrying  out  judiciously  the  two  preceding  provisions,  so  lon^  as  tbef 
are  insisted  upon  as  only  general  principles,  are  nevertheless  not  prepared  to 
support  any  effort  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  limiting  the  choice  of  the 
promoters  of  schools  in  matters  of  detail  respecting  the  management  clauses  of 
school  deeds. 

4.  That  the  committee  are  desirous  to  see  an  increase  provided  in  the  number 
of  the  management  clauses,  to  suit  the  cases  of  different  schools,  and  the 
opinions  of  different  parties  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  schools ;  and  that 
such  clauses,  before  they  are  officially  put  forth,  should  receive  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society. 

Finally.  That  this  committee  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  and  believe  that  they  adopt 
the  course  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  spread  of  religious  education  among 
the  people,  by  leaving  the  settlement  of  the  important  question  of  the  manage- 
ment clauses  to  be  determined  by  an  amicable  correspondence  between  ue 
National  Society  and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 


OPENING  OF  ST.  AUGUSITNE'S  COLLEGE,  CANTERBURY.- 
CONSECRATION  OF  THE  CHAPEL.  &c. 

We  have  delayed  the  publication  of  our  Journal  for  a  few  hours,  in  order 
to  include  in  it  an  account  of  the  Opening  of  St.  Augustine's  College^  at  Can- 
terbury ;  which  stands,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  be  aware,  upon  part  of  tibe  nte 
of  the  ancient  abbey  of  that  name. 

King  Ethelbert,  at  that  time  Bretwalda,  or  Lord  of  Britain,  moved  by  the 

persuasions  of  St.  Augustine,  who  had  established  himself  at  Canterbury, 

began  in  605  the  building  of  a  monastery  for  Black  Benedictines,  and  granted 

it  large  possessions  and  prmlegea.  ltx^p\d\^  vacx^oc^^^voi  ^\a\x^Sx!k«^'&  «nd  splen-  i 

dour;  until,  in  1287,  the  great  gale  nv^VcVi  loxm^  xJoa  ^w\x^SkRfc\si^^-^wtf^\ 
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collefjre  was  erected,  and  another,  of  scarcely  lets  magnificence,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  western  front.  Although  after  the  suppression  of  the  abbeys, 
some  of  the  buildings  were  dismantled,  enough  remained  to  enable  Henry 
VIII.  to  form  a  palace  for  his  own  use.  Queen  Elizabeth  kept  her  court  there 
for  some  days ;  and  King  Charles  I.  brought  within  its  walls  his  beautiful 
bride,  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  France.  After  passing  through  several  private 
hands,  it  was  converted  into  a  bowling  green;  and  the  spots  which  had 
for  generations  been  sacred  to  pious  seclusion  and  to  the  burial  of  the  dead 
became  a  public  nuisance. 

Such  it  was,  when  Almighty  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many  good  men, 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  found  a  training  college  for  mis- 
sionary purposes.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  was  the  Rev.  E. 
Coleridge,  of  Eton.  While  inquiries  were  pending  as  to  a  site  suitable  for 
Such  an  Institution,  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  with  a  generosity  that  ought  to  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  purchased  as  much  of  the  abbey  estate 
88  could  be  obtained,  and  commenced,  at  his  own  cost,  the  restoration  of 
some  of  the  ancient  buildings,  and  the  erection  of  considerable  new  ones,  on 
old  foundations,  intending  to  present  the  whole,  when  completed,  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  Church  of  England. 

As  far  as  the  architectural  part  was  concerned,  he  found  a  ready  coadjutor 
in  Mr.  Butterfield.     That    gentleman  wisely   determined  to  repair    the    old 
constructions  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  erect  all  the  new  buildings  in  exact 
harmony,  as  to  style  and  detail*  with  those  remains.    This  task  he  has  most 
happily  accomplished.      On  entering  the  great  north-western  gateway,   with 
its  two  rich  turrets,  which    furnished    a  model  for  the  east  end  of  Fonthill 
Abbey,   we  see  upon  the  left  hand  a  range  of  low  conventual  cloisters,  and 
over  them  a  vast  series  of  modest  studies,  and  dormitories  attached,  for  the 
pupils.    At  each  end  of  a  long  corridor,  of  singular  beauty,  dividing  the  two 
ranges  of  these  little  rooms,  is  a  window.   That  to  the  west  overlooks  the  cathe- 
dral with  its  noble  east  front,  the  western  towers  uniting  in  the  distance  with 
the  centre  lantern,  and  producing  a  group  unrivalled  perhaps  for  picturesque- 
ness ;  the   eastern  window  looks  towards  the   simple  church  of  St.  Martin, 
where,  it  may  be,  Luidbard*  preached  and  Bertha  prayed.      Standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  college  quadrangle,  we  have  before  us  a  noble  conduit  of  stone, 
and  beyond  that  a  library  of  truly  palatial  dimensions,  the  shelves  of  which  are 
already  growing  rich  with  patristic  and  other  theology  and  a  well>selected  series 
of  modern  literature.    Among  these  works  are,  it  is  said,  many  which  belonged 
formerly  to  Bishop  Home,  and  many  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Hope,  the  Second 
Founder  of  the  Institution.     Beneath  the  library  is  a  spacious  crypt-like 
room,  arched  over,  intended  to  contain  the  museum  of  the  college.    The  oppor- 
tunities for  collecting  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  will,  of  course, 
increase  with  every  missionary  sent  forth  from  the  college.     Standing  where  we 
did,  and  looking  a  little  to  the  right,  we  descry  the  ruins  of  the  old  campanile  of 
the  Abbey,  which  we  trust  will  be  one  day  repaired  or  destroyed.  Beyond  are  the 
precincts  of  the  County  Hospital,  which  should  be  incorporated  in  the  collej^e. 
Turning  round,  the  beautiful  eastern  front  of  the  domestic  chapel,  in  the  second 
pointed,  or,  as  Rickman  would  say,  decorated  style  of  Gothic,  meets  us,  and  a 
little  retired,  the  principal's  and  fellows'  lodgings,  the  great  hall,  and  the  com- 
mon room,  over  tne  gatewav  at  which  we  entered.    The  use  of  split  flint  gives 
a  severe  and  clean  look  to  tlie  whole,  and  brings  out  the  mouldings  of  the  stone- 
work admirably. 

Thursday,  the  29th  of  June,  St.  Peter's  Day,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Bishops  of  Adelaide,  Cape  Town,  Melbourne,  and  Newcastle,  was 
that  appointed  for  the  setting  apart  of  the  college  for  its  solemn  uses.  The 
charter  of  incorporation  was  complete.  The  present  Archbishop  had  interposed 
his  influence  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Hope's  wishes  for  the  future  ma- 
nagement.   Invitations  had  been  sent  to  various  persons  eminent  in  the  depart- 

*  A  Parisian  bishop  who  came  over  with  Bertha,  the  daughtet  oC  C\iAX\V^^t\.,t  \^^%t<l 
the  Franks,  the  wife  of  Ethdhert.  ^' 
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meDts  of  Church  missions  or  education ;  some  to  attend  the  consecration,  and 
some  to  lunch  in  the  cloisters  and  nddsenm  crfpt  The  day  began  with  wet,  bat 
it  afterwards  became  bright  and  cheerful.  At  five  in  the  morninfi^  a  special 
train  lef^t  London,  contaming  the  Archbishop,  Mr.  Hope,  and  many  fnends 
of  the  undertaking.  Having  received  a  large  accession  of  clergy  at  Ashford, 
it  reached  Canterbury  at  hal£>pa8t  seven. 

'  The  College  Chapel  being  very  small,  a  limited  number  of  persons  only  ob- 
tained admittance.  Among  them  we  observed  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.;  the  Lord  Bishops  of  London,  Lichfield, 
Oxford,  Frederictou,  and  Brechin ;  Bishop  Coleridge,  Warden  of  the  College, 
and  Mr.  Pearson,  Sub- Warden ;  the  Deans  of  Herdbrd,  Chichester,  and  Can- 
terbury; Drs.  Spry,  Russell,  Yaughan  of  Harrow,  Moberly  of  Winchester, 
Mill,  Christopher  Wordsworth ;  Archdeacons  Thorpe  and  Hale ;  £.  Coleridge, 
B.  Hawkins,  Lord  John  Thynne,  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Powys,  Baron  Aldersoo, 
Judge  Coleridge  and  Judge  Patteson^  the  Warden  of  Winchester,  Rev.  Harry 
Dupuis,  of  Eton,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  ante-chapel  were  Lady  Mildred  Hope,  and 
about  a  dozen  other  ladies.  The  clergy  assembled  in  the  refectory,  and 
were  afterwards  called  by  name  to  their  respective  places  in  the  chapel.  The 
Archbishop  and  Bishop  Coleridge  read  the  consecration  service,  a  little  abridged. 
The  Bishops  of  London  and  Lichfield  assisted  at  the  Holy  Communion*  The 
communion  plate  is  remarkably  massive  and  splendid.  The  collection  at  the 
offertory  in  the  chapel  amounted  to  upwards  of  £480. 

Moiiiing  service  began  in  the  Cathedral  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  choir  was 
filled  from  the  highest  steps  of  the  altar  to  the  entrance.  The  attendance  of  the 
clergy  was  most  numerous.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  diocese  was  asaembled. 
The  singing  was  very  striking.  Though  many  parts  were  artistic,  as  many 
were  congregational,  and  a  deep  volume  of  sound  poured  through  the  vaulted 
aisles  of  the  old  minster.  There  had  not,  perhaps,  been  such  a  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury  since  the  canonization  of  Thomas  k  Becket ;  and  the  object  was  in- 
finitely better.  The  Te  Deum  was  one  of  Mendelssohn;  slowly  majestic. at 
first,  and  jubilant  towards  the  middle,  it  died  away  in  exquisite  cadences. 
The  anthem,  '*  Great  was  the  Company  of  the  Preachers,"  was  nobly  sung,  and 
seemed  literally  fulfilled.  The  Archbishop  preached  from  the  words,  "  To  the 
intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might 
be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God;"  considering,  first, 
the  wisdom  alluded  to,  namely,  that  which  was  manifested  in  planning  the  great 
mystery  of  redemption  ;  secondly,  the  beings  to  whom  it  was  to  be  made 
known,  the  heavenly  hosts ;  and  lastly,  the  means  by  which  this  manifestatioa 
was  to  be  accomp)i8hed,-*the  Church,  the  whole  company  of  faithful  people. 
His  Grace  was  distinctly  heard, — and  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal,  that 
they  who  possessed  a  better  creed  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  should  anrpan 
the  missionary  efforts  of  that  corrupt  church  in  her  most  vigorous  era.  Though 
the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  was  read,  the  collection  was  made  at  theioori 
of  the  cathedral.  It  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  430/.  A  large  party  were  en- 
tertained at  luncheon  in  the  college ;  and  afterwards,  some  prepared  for  evening 
service,  and  some  for  departure  by  **  special  trains."  We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
institution  so  munificently  founded,  and  auspiciously  commenced,  may  not  torn 
out  a  failure  ;  that  no  impossibilities  will  be  attempted  in  it ;  that  it  may  have  a 
thoroughly  English  and  practical  character,  and  thus  that  it  may  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Church  for  its  efficiency  and -success.  We  commend  its  ben^ 
factors,  and  above  all,  its  managers,  to  the  devout  prayers  of  all  faithful  people. 
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Cnxti^tCtitnci, 


(The  Kditoir  be«  to  state  ^iitipctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  dpiidc^'  ot'lii^: 

,  Corrcspcmdcnts.)  '     ■  '']■"'/ 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OF   THE   EKGLXSP  JOURKAL  OF   £X>UCATiok.     .: 

Sir, — ^I  have  been  not  a  little  amused  of  late  by  the  attacks  made  upon 
the.  training  colleges  of  the  National  Society  ibr  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor,  in  the  ''  Educational  Journal'*  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society «  The.  writer  roundly 
abuaea  St.  Mark's  Ck>llege,  Chelsea,  for  its  classical  literature,  and  that  at 
Battersea,  though  with  less  virulence,  for  its  theological  and  mathematicBl 
Btadies.  Now  what  am  ]  to  understand  by  these  attacks  ?  Am  I  to  conclude 
that  an  elementary  teacher,  who  knows  something  of  the  history  of  the 
church  and  mathematical  science,  is  by  so  much  the  worse  a  teacher  for  that 
knowledge?  Or  is  the  *'  Infant  School  Magazine"  open  to  the  riactum- 
nairts  in  education  1  Surely  its  conductors  are  not  in  unholy  alliance  with 
the  apologists  of  popular  ignorance  !  Or  is  this  merely  part  of  the  unge- 
nerous plan  which  some  friends  of  the  Infant  School  Society  adopted  a 
few  years  ago,  of  attacking  the  National  Society  to  fill  the  coffers  of  their 
own  ?  To  whatever  cause  the  articles  of  which  I  complain  are  attri- 
butable, they  prove  that  the  mantle  of  the  large-hearted  Dr.  Mayo  has 
not  &llen  upon  some  who  profess  to  honour  his  memory,  and  that  candour 
and  brotherlyikindness  have  still  to  be  taught  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  I 
tmst^  air,  that  you  are  for  progress  in  the  great  work  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  that  yon  will  resist  the  movement  backwards ,  which  it  is  the 
poiicj  of  a  minute  party  to  promote.  He  who  begrudges  sound  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  to  the  teacher  is  not  a  true  friend  of  the  taught. 
Surely  the  good  men  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane  might  find  some  better  employ- 
ment than  Uiat  of  writing  against  their  fellow-labourers. 

M.  P. 


SCHOOL  FEASTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

fliR,— -As  the  season  is  approaching  for  school-feasts,  and  similar  merry- 
makings, I  am  anxious  to  express  an  opinion — if  you  should  tliink  it  pro- 
perly expressed  and  worth  publishing — that  we  ought  to  be  more  cautious 
than  some  have  lately  been  as  to  the  amusements  which  we  encouri^e  or 
allow  on  such  occasions. 

I  waa  pained  last  year,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  seeing  in  the 
newspapers,  and  hearing  among  my  friends,  accounts  of  different  school- 
feasts  at  which  the  children  were  made  to  race  in  sacks,  to  climb  greasy 
poles,  to  dive  after  sixpences  in  treacle  and  in  flour,  with  other  such-like 
pastimes. 

The  question  which  always  occurred  to  my  mind  on  hearing  of  these 
things  was,''  Why  should  we  teach  our  children  to  be  buffoons,  not  to 
say,  make  themselves  beasts?  Are  there  not  lively  and  exhilarating 
games  sufficient  to  occupy  an  afternoon,  without  having  recourse  to  such 
pastimes  as  are  simply  ridiculous,  if  not  degrading  V* 

Sir,  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  manly  sports,  but  I  see  nothing  manly  in 
these.  Those  whom  we  have  in  Christian  training  are  likely  to  have  their 
moral  sense  lowered  rather  than  raised  by  them.  We  should  endeavour 
that  even  their  •*  bodily  exercise"  may  be  pio^l^bk  to  \\\tm,^t  ^V.V&'^aX 
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not  unprofitable.  I  would  not  confine  them,  with  Puritanical  moroseness, 
to  a  walk  on  the  lawn  and  half  a  teacup  of  syllabub.  I  would  have  every 
legitimate  game  and  sport  that  can  enliven  and  recreate,  I  would  give 
large  limits  to  mirth  and  fun,  eveh  to  its  being  boisterous,  so  it  were  not 
unruly.  But  I  would  endeavour  to  brace  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body; 
and  while  the  atiimal  powers  are  gaining  strength,  to  take  care  that  the 
moral  should  not  be  losing  it. 

In  the  pastimes,  however,  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  other  similar 
ones,  I  cannot  help  seeing  the  want  of  that  restraint  which  every  true 
Christian  feels  bound  to  place  upon  himself,  even  in  his  lightest  momenti. 
1  cannot  help  seeing  the  beginnings  of  that  uncurbed  joviality  which  led 
to  tlie  profane  abuse  of  the  old  church  holidays,  and  ultimately,  therefore, 
to  their  discontinuance. 

Sir,  let  us  be  wise  in  time,  and,  at  the  risk  of  a  little  unpopularity,  pit 
the  bridle  of  Christian  watchfulness  on  the  fiery  steed  of  animal  ex- 
citement. 

I  am,  sir,  your  faithful  servant. 

Pastor. 

9M  June,  1848. 


HOW  SHOULD  SPELUNG  BE  TAUGHT? 

Sir, — ^The  question  which  I  have  proposed  above  will  appear  to  some 
perhaps  unimportant ;  but  experience  assures  roe  that  it  is  one  not 
undeserving  consideration.  In  the  greater  number  of  schools  that  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  inspect,  the  children  are  accustomed  to  spell  words 
without  any  division  of  them  into  syllables.  What  the  advantages  of  thii 
system  are  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  from  any  of  your  correspondents  that 
may  happen  to  approve  of  it :  the  merits  of  the  opposite  system  I  conceive 
to  be  : — 

1.  That  it  renders  the  learning  of  polysyllabic  words  more  easy. 

2.  That  it  leads  to  greater  distinctness  of  pronunciation,  by  dividing 
the  consonants  properly  between  th&  syllables. 

3.  That  it  requires  children  to  analyse  the  structure  and  derivatioi 
of  words. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

An  Inspector. 


ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  COPIES  TO  WRITE  FROM. 

Sir, — ^The  choice  of  copies  to  write  from  is  another  little  matter  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  masters  and  managers  of  schools.  Those 
in  common  use,  for  the  most  part  answer  no  good  end.  They  are  either 
long  words  seldom  met  with,  moral  maxims  (of  not  the  highest  kind),  or 
(what  is  most  of  all  objectionable)  Scripture  texts.  In  their  stead  I  would 
recommend  : — 

1.  Definitions  belonging  to  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  or  any 
other  science,  according  to  the  studies  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Such  common  words  as  are  found  often  to  be  mis-spelt. 

3.  Words  with  the  meanings  attached,  as  found  in  the  dictionary. 

I  am,  Six,  ^ovw  obedient  servant, 
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PROGRESSIVE  NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

If  T  Dbab.  Sir, — Ac  soon  as  the  young  catechumen  has  learnt  to  lepeai 
the  Church  Catechisai ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  such  notes  as  I  hare  already 
lent  you,  has  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  its  words,  and 
the  g^mmatical  construction  of  its  sentences,  he  will  require  din  efilarge- 
noent  of  his  vocabulary.  It  appears  to  me  tliat  the  very  best  instrument 
for  that  purpose  is  a  selection  of  parallel  passages  from  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  This  should  be  accompanied  or  immediately  followed  by  a 
glossary  of  theological  terms,  with  examples  and  illustrations  of  their  use 
and  force.  Such  a  glossary  I  am  endeavouring  to  prepare,  and  I  hope  to 
be  shortly  able  to  send  you  specimens ;  meanwhile,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  recommending  to  your  readers,  as  a  manual  well  calculated  to  enlarge 
the  catechumen's  vocabulary,  and  to  replenish  him  with  the  language  of 
the  Church,  "The  Church  Catechism,  illustrated  by  Passages  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  Rowland  Smith,"  Price,  Four' 
pence.  Published  by  Mr.  Masters.  This  little  book  does  not  cover  the 
same  ground  as  my  own  ''  Notes'*  will  do,  but  it  is  a  useful  compilation, 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it. 

Believe  me,  yours,  very  faithfully, 

H.H. 

MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

To    BE    ANSWERED    IN    OUR   NuMBER    FOR    SEPTEMBER. 

QuBS.  1. — Proposed  by  Tom  Tomkins. 

Two  cylindrical  cisterns,  open  at  the  top,  have  the  same  capacity ;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  base  of  one  of  them  is  equal  to  its  height,  while  the  height  of  the 
other  is  double  the  diameter  of  its  base.  It  is  required  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  cylinders  contains  the  least  material. 

QuES.  2. — Proposed  by  the  same. 

Two  men  undertake  to  dig  a  drain  a  feet  long,  and  to  convey  the  material  in 
barrows  to  a  heap  at  the  end  of  it.  Into  what  two  parts  must  they  divide  the 
work,  so  that  one-half  of  the  labour  may  fall  to  the  share  of  each ;  allowing 
that  a  man  could  wheel  a  full  barrow,  containing;  1  c.  ft.  of  the  material,  to  the 
distance  of  b  feet  and  return  with  the  empty  barrow,  in  the  same  time  that  he 
could  fill  a  barrow  with  the  material  ? 

QuES.  3. — Proposed  by  the  same. 

In  Euclid's  figure  of  the  47th  Prop,  of  the  first  Book,  join  D  F  and  E  K, 
then  it  is  required  to  prove  that  the  triangles  DBF  and  E  C  K  are  equal. 

QuEs.  4. — Proposed  by  Peter  Smith. 

Reduce     — r-y vi r r 1 h i  to  its  simplest  form. 

a  b  {a  '-  b)  +  a  e  {c  --  a)  +  b  c  {b  —  e)  "^ 

N.  B.  To  admit  of  insertion,  new  questions  or  solutions  should  be  forwarded 

to  the  Editor  early  in  the  month  of  August. 


fntrnigence. 

The  Proceedings  at  the    Anniversary  them  at  length.     On  the  day  following, 

Meeting  of   the  National  Society  have  the  usual  Examination  of  the  S^udants  at 

been  so  generally  inserted  in  the  news-  St.  Mark*s  College,  Chelsea,  was  held, 

papers,  and  so  largely  commented  upon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  insert  Lich^e\d.     ^t.  3^,  ^^  '^TOtssv^'ikS.  ^\<i 
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King's  College,  wbo  examined  the  young 
men  in  Classics,  reported  most  favourably 
on  their  proficiency.  Messrs.  Moseley 
and  Cook,  Inspectors  of  Schools,  asked 
the  usual  questions  on  Literature  and 
English  Grammar;  and  Mr.  Derwent 
Coleridge  read  extracts  from  the  volun- 
tary Essays  of  the  elder  pupils.  These 
appeared  to  lose  nothing  by  the  very  im- 
pressive manner  in  which  they  were  read 
by  the  excellent  principal  of  the  Institu- 
tion. We  cannot  record  a  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  teaching  power  of  the  stu- 
dents ;  but  that  will,  doubtless,  come  in 
time. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  the  Village 
or  Model  School  of  the  Battersea  Training 
College,  by  the  students  in  training,  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  June  20th :  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  the  chair ; 
supported  by  the  Rev.  the  Principal,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jenkinson, 
Yicar.  Among  the  company  present  were 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Leveson 
Gower,  Lady  Franklin,  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Cartwright,  Lord  Radstock,  Lady 
George  Grey ;  Professor  Pillans,  of  Edin- 
burgh ;    the  Rev.  Messrs.  Moseley  and 


Mitchell,  Inspectors  of  Schools ;  the  Rev, 
Messrs.  ReevpJi  and  Swinney,  of  Mort- 
lake ;  W.  J.  Kennedy,  of  the  National 
Society;  Copleston,  of  Barnes;  Haanam, 
of  Camden  Town;  Wade,  of  St.  Ann's, 
Soho ;  MacGrath,  of  Jamaica ;  Sandys,  of 
Islington ;  Merton  and  Twining,  of  Bst- 
tersea ;  Wentworth  Bowyer,  of  Clapham ; 
Clissold,  of  Stockwell ;  Clarke  and  Staley, 
of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  &c.,  &c., 
and  Messrs.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Tufnell, 
Col.  Mac  Adam,  Mr.  and  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Holland,  &c.,  &c.  The  large  cUss 
room  was  crowded  to  inconvenienee. 
Eleven  of  the  pupils  examined  the  classes 
of  the  Village  School  in  the  Holy  Bible 
and  Liturgy,  Arithmetic,  Vocal  Music, 
Mechanics,  Algebra,  Greography,  (geogra- 
phy of  the  British  Colonies,  En^h 
Grammar  and  Parsing,  Etymology,  &e. 
At  the  conclusion,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  congratulated  the  meetiDg 
on  the  "precision,  accuracy,  and  skill" 
of  the  questioners.  A  large  party  were 
entertained  at  luncheon,  and  afterwards  a 
practice  of  choral  music,  both  sacred  aad 
secular,  appeared  to  give  oniYersal  satis- 
faction. 


Co  Cotrei^pontitnti^. 


M. — If  you  have  only  fifty  children,  and  a  mixed  school,  try  Professor  Mosdey'i 
Tripartite  System,  as  described  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

JuYENis. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  insert  some  simple  arithmeticil  pro- 
blems, adapted  to  the  use  of  very  little  boys. 

Mbbcator. — It  is  really  high  time  that  more  knowledge  concerning  the  colonies  of 
this  empire  should  be  imparted  in  our  National  Schools,  considering  that  eoiigntioii  ii 
becoming  so  general. 

Fazboz  had  better  consult  his  clergyman.  He  will  probably  find  the  Parisb 
Priest  his  best  friend. 

R. — We  are  not  unfavourable  to  school-prizes,  and  intend  to  review  aa  often  as  pos- 
sible works  proper  for  children  in  our  national  schools. 

Presbyter  Anglicanus  is  recommended  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners  for  their 
report  on  the  sanitary  question.  It  contains  many  valuable,  because  praetieai,  sag- 
gestions.  The  drainage  of  school  privies  is  not  properly  attended  to.  JDisease  ia 
children  often  arises  from  the  want  of  proper  offices  in  dementary  schoola. 

Emigrant.— -The  "Common  School  Act"  of  Canada  provides  for  the  gmterti 
religious  teaching  of  the  children,  and  as  we  believe,  nothing  more. 

A  Clergyman  is  informed,  that  we  have  an  article  on  the  most  picturesque  method 
of  teaching  English  history  in  preparation. 

A  Schoolmaster.— The  elementary  school  books  of  the  Dublin  Board  of  National 
Education  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  as  a  series, 

J.  M. — Yes ;  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  national  schoolmasters  of  the  conntry 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  political  economy.     The  foUies  of 
Loois  Blanc  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  very  few  admirers  in  this  country.    The  end  of  the 
national  workshops  of  Paris  is  moat  iLdmonilorj  Xo  \ji*. 
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HISTORY. 

It  is  designed  to  introduce  from  time  to  time,  into  the  '*  English 
Journal  or  Education/'  lessons  adapted  to  children  upon  various  sub- 
jects. It  is  thought  that  by  this  means  the  Journal  will  be  made  more 
interesting  and  instructive  than  it  has  hitherto  been  to  elementary 
teachers. 

It  is  not  less  desirable  that  this  valuable  body  of  labourers,  in  the  good 
work  of  education,  should  be  furnished  with  pleasing  and  picturesque 
methods  of  examining  their  classes.  Any  suggestions  likely  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  drawing  out  the  acquired  information  of  the  pupil,  in  arousing 
his  curiosity  to  further  research^  and  in  giving  him  real  and  living  ideas, 
cannot  be  superfluous  in  an  educational  periodical. 

Among  the  subjects  of  instruction  usually  taught  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  few  are  made  more  uninteresting  than  history.  And 
yet  it  ought  to  be  the  most  joyous  and  lively  of  all.  The  plain  reason 
why  too  many  of  our  schoolmasters  give  so  few  and  such  unattractive 
lessons  on  this  magnificent  subject,  is  just  the  fact^  that  they  are  too  often 
ignorant  concerning  it. 

1.  We  venture,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  they  should  begin  by 
applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  annals  of  their  own  country.  The 
**  Pictorial  History  of  England,"  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  con- 
tains so  much  valuable  information  upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  English 
civilization,  and  upon  the  development  of  arts  and  manufactures,  that,  in 
spite  of  its  patent  defects  of  style  and  unwieldy  dimensions,  we  strongly 
recommend  our  schoolmasters  to  peruse  it,  and  to  place  it  permanently  on 
the  shelves  of  their  libraries.  While  they  read,  let  them  take  their  pencils 
and  note-book,  and  freely  mark  down  such  incidents  as  are  most  likely  to 
improve  and  interest  the  minds  of  young  people.  Let  them  seize  upon  the 
most  prominent  facts  and  topics,  especially  on  such  as  are  connected  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  or  sucn  as  convey  some  striking  moral, 
and  upon  these  let  them  give  lessons  which  they  have  carefully  prepared 
beforehand.  The  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  the  death  of  King  Harold  at 
Hastings,  the  Curfew  Bell,  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  the  adven- 
tures and  captivity  of  Richard  I.,  the  anguish  he  felt  on  visiting  the  bier  of 
his  father  at  Fontevraud  in  Normandy,  the  adventures  of  Prince  Arthur, 
the  campaigns  of  Edward  I.,  the  birth  and  end  of  Edward  II.,  the  rebuke 
given  to  Prince  Henry,  the  death  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  the 
gradual  rise  and  progress  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tlie  character  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  life  and  character  of  Edward  VI.,  the  horrible  persecu- 
tions inflicted  by  Mary  during  her  short  reign,  the  chief  events  in  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell  and  his  Latin 
secretary, — these  are  a  few  specimens  of  subjects  for  lessons. 

2.  It  may  be  sometimes  desirable  to  begin  the  history  from  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  teach  it  backwards.  This  should  be 
done  in  cases  where  there  is  no  probability  that  the  children  will  be  able 
to  go  through  the  whole  subject.  In  some  instances  children  are  better 
acquainted  with  Harold's  campaign  against  his  brother,  and  with  obscure 
events  of  the  Heptarchy,  than  witli  the  conquests  of  India  and  Canada, 
and  the  victories  of  Toulouse  and  Waterloo.  Bo^s  ^Vio  t\^\«  Vv«w^  ^1 
General    Wolfe,   and  have  a   vague   nolioti  tXi^it  iV^  %x«^X  \iviJiA  ^'^ 

VOL,  VI. IfO,  VIJI. 
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Marlborough  was  a  Crusader,  are  fluent  in  discoursing  on  the  affairs  of 
Tostig  or  Harrald  Hardrada.  Surely  a  school  in  which  this  state  of 
things  is  permitted  cannot  be  well  taught. 

3.  The  elementary  teacher  will  of  course  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
antiquities  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides.  There  is  scarcely  a  city 
or  a  village  in  the  kingdom  which  is  not  rich  in  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  Medieval  remains.  The  rich  and  stately  castles,  the  fair  conduits,  the 
hospitals  and  almshouses  founded  by  pious  men  of  yore,  and  th^  old 
churches  with  which  our  country  abounds,  should  be  visited  by  all  the 
teachers  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood.  Some  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  and  near  London  make  an  annual  excursion  to  Tilbury 
Fort ;  others  advertize  a  visit  by  railway  to  the  Rye  House ;  while  the 
noble  Thames  bears  on  its  broad  bosom — so  rich  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  such  a  living  object-lesson  on  its  ''  ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce*' — hosts  of  little  children,  who  ought  to  be  duly  informed  of 
the  meaning  of  what  they  see.  What  a  cheap  seven-penny-worth  of 
knowledge  does  that  child  obtain,  who  starts  at  Battersea  Bridge,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  patient  and  well-informed  instructor,  makes  a  voyage 
to  Woolwich.  Old  Chelsea  Church,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  More's 
mutilated  remains  were  buried  by  his  sorrowing  family ;  Gheyne  Walk, 
with  its  ancient  coffee-house;  the  site  of  Chelsea  Hospital;  the  story  of 
Ranelagh  and  by-gone  fashion ;  the  annals  of  the  Palace  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, from  the  time  when  the  first  House  of  Commons  assembled  in  the 
old  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  foundation  of  Westminster 
Abbey ;  the  gradual  extension  of  London  along  the  Strand  ;  Whitehall 
and  Wolsey  ;  the  little  chapel  of  the  Savoy  peeping  out  among  chimneys, 
and  the  old  stone-work  of  the  palace  still  visible  among  wharfs  and  coals, 
with  its  reminiscences  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Inigo  Jones's 
water  gate,  and  Buckingham's  palace ;  Guido  Fawkes  at  Lambeth ; 
Lambeth  Palace  ;  Cardinal  Morton's  magnificent  gateway,  and  Archbishop 
Chichele's  Lollards'  Tower,  and  Archbishop  Juxon's  great  hall,  and  the 
sidelong  glimpse  of  the  chapel  where  Pole  worshipped  and  Parker  lies 
interred  ;  the  old  Tower  of  the  Church  of  Lambeth,  beneath  whose  broad 
shadow  Mary  of  Modena  lay  concealed  that  stormy  and  perilous  night 
when  she  fled  with  her  child,  and  the  carriage  to  convey  her  away  from 
the  land,  always  fatal  to  the  Stuarts,  was  so  long  in  coming : — Here  surely 
is  an  object-lesson  of  the  best  kind,  and  the  half  of  it  has  not  been  told. 

4.  And  not  only  should  every  true  teacher  endeavour  to  give  bis  boys 
an  interest  in  antiquities,  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  history,  but  he  should 
convey  to  them  as  much  information  as  he  can  concerning  the  great  men 
who  have  been  bom,  or  have  resided  some  time,  in  the  town  or  neighbour- 
hood where  be  lives.  The  Lichfield  schoolmaster  would  recall  the  child- 
hood of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  emulation  of  the  Newcastle  boys  might  be 
roused  by  the  successful  industry  of  the  brothers,  John  and  William  Scott. 
Shakspeare  would  of  course  be  pre-eminent  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  as  every- 
where else.  And,  in  the  city  of  London,  the  tablet  might  be  shown  on  the 
walls  of  the  church  where  John  Milton  was  baptised.  Who  could  pass 
through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  without  thinking  of  Milton  ?  or  who  could 
traverse  the  Temple  and  not  recall  the  name  of  Richard  Hooker  ?  The 
lads  of  Greenock  should  be  proud  of  the  spirited  ship-chandler,  whose  son 
was  James  Watt  ;  while  those  of  Dinton  and  Salisbury  should  be  taught 

to  reverence  the  memory  of  out  Eiiv^\\is\i  T\\vxc.^^\di^%^  %W  ^teat.  Earl  of 
Clarendon.     WoolsihoTp,  in  L\uco\iv«Yi\te,  ipxci<iMC^^\^aaa'^««vw!w\  -w^ 
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Burnhamthorpy  in  Norfolk,  Horatio  Nelson ;  and  many  other  little 
THORPS  are^  we  doubt  not,  rich  in  their  memories  of  great  and  good  men* 
We  trust  that,  if  there  are  elementary  schools  in  these  places,  the  boys  will 
be  found  by  the  intelligent  inspectors  of  Her  Majesty's  government  duly 
informed  of  their  illustrious  predecessors,  and  encouraged  to  imitate  their 
virtues  and  avoid  their  faults,  if  they  cannot  hope  to  acquire  their  fame. 

5.  That  is  an  excellent  mode  of  teaching  history  which,  illustrates  its 
leading  scenes  by  pictures.  Mr.  Varty  has  published  a  series  of  litho- 
graphs, in  which  the  chief  events  of  every  reign  are  pictorially  represented. 
The  architecture  and  costume  of  the  period  are  properly  attended  to.  If 
some  learned  judges  had  studied  such  as  these  in  boyhood,  we  should  not 
hear  of  them  confusing  "  Tudor  **  with  '*  Anglo-Saxon,"  and  talking  of 
"  Modern  Norman"  superseding  the  "  ancient  decorated"  style.  It  may 
be  urged,  that  good  pictures  of  the  great  events  of  English  history,  though 
abundant, — as,  for  instance,  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  I.,  the  trial 
of  Lord  Russell,  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  the  splendid  series  of  *^  Cartoons,"  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman, — are  too  expensive  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  elementary  schools. 
We  wish  it  were  not  so.  We  should  like  to  see  the  '*  Institution  of  Trial 
by  Jury"  in  every  school-room  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  we  will 
not  despair  of  that  wish,  because  we  are  assured  of  the  great  spirit  of 
Messrs.  Longman,  and  the  great  productiveness  of  modern  art.  But 
meanwhile^  where  is  the  national  schoolmaster ;  if  he  be  a  frugal  and 
energetic  man,  who  cannot  obtain,  or  make,  a  large  folio  volume  of 
pink  glazed  calico,  and  paste  into  it  a  series  of  prints,  of  all  kinds,  in 
chronological  order,  illustrative  of  English  history  ?  We  know  cases  in 
which  the  experiment  has  been  most  successfully  tried.  A  peep  intp  that 
retrospective  "  Illustrated  News  "  has  been  made  the  reward  of  good 
conduct.  The  prints  in  it  have  not  been  heterogeneously  displayed,  but 
reserved  to  illustrate  certain  lessons,  and  to  cast  an  air  of  novelty  and 
interest  around  them  ;  and  thus  the  imagination  of  the  learner  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  his  memory ;  the  eye,  that  powerful  ally  of  the  teacher,  has  been 
employed  in  the  same  office ;  and  the  great  events  of  history  have  been 
indelibly  impressed — and,  as  we  may  hope,  sound  principles  in  con- 
nexion with  them— upon  that  learner's  mind  and  heart. 

6.  The  following  scenes,  or  whatever  it  may  be  proper  to  call  them, 
pre-suppose  that  some  lessons  have  been  given  on  the  subjects  to  which 
they  refer.  They  are  presented  as  specimens  of  a  mode  of  examination 
likely  to  arouse  and  to  sustain  the  interest  of  children. 

The  sea-kings  are  strong  in  the  land.  The  true  king  flies  to  a  thickly- 
wooded  country,  surrounded  by  swamps,  bogs,  and  marshes.  In  this 
liirking  place  he  abides  some  time,  and  makes  a  hold  or  small  fortress. 
He  is  in  disguise.  He  is  not  -known.  A  few  faithful  followers  possess 
the  secret  of  his  retreat.  He  hunts  and  fishes,  and  now  and  then  sallies 
forth  in  the  night  and  attacks  his  foes.  At  one  time  he  hides  himself  in 
the  humble  cottage  of  a  man  who  keeps  pigs.  The  wife  of  the  swineherd 
prepares  to  bake  her  loaves  of  bread.  The  king  is  sitting  near  the  hearth 
making  ready  his  bow  and  arrows ;  the  good  woman  is  busy  somewhere 
else.  There  is  a  strong  smell  of  cakes  burning.  She  comes  in  and 
scolds  the  king,  and  says  : — <*  You  man,  you  will  not  turn  the  bread  you 
see  burning ;  but  you  will  be  glad  enough  to  eat  it." 

fF4o  was  the  king  ? — ^Alfred  the  Great,     Where  was  he  l^^t^^  cwv- 
c&aledP-^Jn  tbe  laknd  of  Athelney,  in  &otaeT%^\A\\u^  \  «X  NXi^V  <\S3aa  ^ 
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swampy,  undrained  tract  of  country,  covered  with  forests.  Who  were 
invading  the  country  ? — ^The  Danes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  utord 
Athelney? — The  Prince's  Island. 

A  fine  old  river,  with  the  tide  rising.  A  magnificent  barge,  rowed  by 
men  in  scarlet  livery.  An  ecclesiastic  of  noble  port  is  seated  on  cushioDS 
near  the  stern.  The  arms  of  the  Archbishopric  of  York  are  on  the  palace 
which  he  has  just  left.  Several  lords  and  great  men  are  in  his  train. 
''  His  portly  figure  is  set  off  with  silks  and  satins  of  the  finest  texture,  and 
the  richest  scarlet  or  crimson  dyes.  On  his  neck  and  shoulders  he  wears 
a  tippet  of  costly  sables ;  his  gloves  are  of  red  silk,  and  his  hat  of  scarlet. 
His  shoes  are  silver-gilt,  inlaid  with  pearls  and  diamonds."  He  looks, 
perhaps,  for  the  last  time  on  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  house  which  be 
is  no  longer  to  call  his  own.  Two  lords  waited  on  him  yesterday,  and 
told  him  he  must  quit,  as  the  king  means  to  live  there  himself.  He  has 
built  a  splendid  hall,  which  has  a  fresh  and  new  appearance,  compared 
with  the  older  buildings  of  the  palace. 

Who  is  this  ecclesiastic  ? — Thomas  Wolsey,  Cardinal,  and  Archbishop 
of  York.  In  whose  reign  did  he  live? — ^That  of  Henry  VIH.  What 
river  is  alluded  to? — ^The  Thames.  What  house  ? — ^York  House.  What 
was  it  afterwards  called? — Whitehall.  Why? — Because  the  new  build- 
ings said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Wolsey's  direction  were  whiter  than 
the  rest.  What  noblemen  announced  the  determination  of  the  king  ? — 
The  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  What  lesson  do  we  learn  from  this 
event? — ^That  pride  goeth  before  a  fall,  &c.  &c, 

A  great  king  dies,  in  deep  melancholy  and  hopelessness  of  heart  at 
the  unkindness  of  his  children.  He  especially  mourns  over  a  favourite  i 
son,  afterwards  a  king,  who  was  cunning,  crafty,  and  bad.  Though 
powerful  while  he  lived,  it  is  not  without  delay  and  difficulty  that  people 
are  found  to  wrap  the  body  in  a  winding-sheet,  and  a  hearse  and  norses 
to  convey  it  to  a  neighbouring  abbey.  In  the  choir  of  this  grand  church 
the  body  lies  stretched  on  the  bier.  The  face  is  uncovered,  that  another 
son,  now  king,  may  g^ze  on  it  for  the  last  time.  The  countenance  of 
the  old  man  dead  is  marked  by  agony.  The  son  relents,  weeps,  gazes  in 
silence,  and  shudders.  He  then  kneels  before  the  altar  and  prays.  When 
the  funeral  is  over,  he  quits  the  church,  and  does  not  enter  it  again,  until 
that  hour,  when  cut  off  in  the  full  strength  and  pride  of  manhood,  he 
was  carried  thither  a  corpse,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  father. 

Now  tell  me,  children.  Who  was  the  great  king  dead?'— Henry  II.,  so 
able  and  so  unfortunate,  because  so  unequal  in  his  character.  What  was 
the  name  of  his  favourite  son  ? — John.  What  was  the  name  of  the  son 
who  wept  at  his  father* s  bier? — Prince  Richard,  afterwards  Richard  I. 
Where  were  they ,  father  and  son,  both  buried? — At  the  abbey  of  Fonte- 
vraud  in  Normandy.  What  do  we  learn  from  this  event? — That  undu- 
tifulness  to  parents  generally  brings  remorse. 

A  nobleman  seated  in  his  study.    A  messenger  who  has  walked  some 

time  before  his  house  enters  with  a  warrant.    The  nobleman  i«  charged 

with  being  privy  to  a  plot  hatched  in  a  certain  house  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  plot  was  most  likely  concocted  by  those  abettors  of  mischief,  the 

Jesuits.     Betrayed  by  parly  spinl,  Yie  \%  Vo  \>^  Vkar.^  ^l  the  Old  Bailey.    . 

He  asks  permission  to  use  papers.    V^VsViVa^^mw^N^  A^^^"^^  \tf*«k  ^ 

the  evidence  taken,  he  aska  yiWViex  "to  laX^ViX.  W^^  %^^^  w^s^Aa  ^\^fc>RR 
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him,  to  help  his  memory.  The  attorney -general  replies,  *'  Yes,  a 
seryant."  The  chief  justice  adds,  '*  Any  of  your  servants  shall  assist 
you  in  writing  anything  you  please  for  you.'*  **  My  Lord,"  says  the 
noble  prisoner  at  the  bar,  **  my  wife  is  here  to  do  it."  TKe  spectators 
turn  their  eyes,  and  behold  with  tears  a  devoted  lady,  rising  to  assist  her 
lord  in  this  his  uttermost  distress.  A  thrill  of  anguish  runs  through  the 
assembly. 

What  plot  was  this? — The  Rye-house  plot.  What  lord  was  tried  7-^ 
Lord  William  Russell.  Where  was  he  tried? — At  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
London.  Who  was  his  great  enemy? — James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  IL  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  Of  whom  was  his  wife  the  daughter  ? 
— Of  the  good  and  virtuous  Earl  of  Southampton.  What  verdict  was 
returned  by  the  compliant  jury  ? — A  verdict  of  guilty.  Where  was  Lord 
William  Russell  beheaded? — In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Supposing  him 
really  guilty ,  did  this  punishment  make  him  the  less  respected? — No; 
the  people  felt  as  if  their  own  brother  had  been  murdered.  What  lesson 
do  we  learn  from  these  events? — The  terrible  danger  of  extreme  party- 
spirit.  The  curse  that  rests  on  men  who  delight  in  shedding  blood.  The 
inefficacy  of  capital  punishments  to  allay  political  excitement. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  GOVERNMENT  ALLOWANCE  TO  CERTIFICATED  MAS- 
TERS OF  SCHOOLS,—HOW  SHOULD  IT  BE  DISPOSED  OF? 

This  is  a  practical  question,  concerning  which  there  are  many  conflicting 
opinions.  Surely  the  chief  person  to  be  benefited  by  the  bounty  of  the 
State  is  the  elementary  teacher  himself,  and  not  the  patrons  and  sup- 
porters of  schools.  For,  first,  It  is  the  schoolmaster  whose  position  is  to 
be  raised,  and  who  is  to  be  saved  by  that  bounty  from  the  difficulties  of 
poverty,  or,  at  least,  of  the  barest  provision  above  it.  Secondly,  That 
bounty  ought  not  to  be  so  applied  as  to  lessen  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  country  in  support  of  schools,  for  that  would  be  to  throw  the  whole 
education  of  the  poor  by  degrees  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Thirdly,  If  the  increasing  body  of  well-trained  schoolmasters  are  to  be  kept 
in  their  vocation ;  if  they  are  not  to  be  constantly  tempted,  by  the  pressure 
of  their  temporal  circumstances,  either  to  add  to  that  vocation  some  other, 
foreign  it  may  be  to  its  whole  spirit,  and  unfavourable  as  it  must  be  to 
their  practical  industry  in  pursuing  it,  or  else  to  find  some  other  employ- 
ment altogether,  they  must  be  fairly  remunerated.  Fourthly,  That  fair 
remuneration  cannot  be  less  than  the  whole  sum  allowed  by  the  State, 
because  they  are  at  present  very  much  under-paid.  Nor  is  this  begging 
the  question,  if  we  consider  the  cost  of  their  education  to  themselves,  and 
the  claims  which  many  have  upon  our  sympathy  fof  |be  patient  industry 
and  self-denial  with  which  many  have  hitherto  laboured.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected : — ^Then  they  will  be  better  paid  than  the  majority  of  curates  ?  We 
reply  :  The  cases  are  essentially  different ;  unless  you  encourage  all  your 
elementary  teachers  to  seek  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  look  to  it; 
as  affording  them  an  ultimate  career:  an  arrangement  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  England,  would  be  morally  impossible;  and  if  it  could 
be  nuMle,  would  be  infinitely  undesirable;  for  it  would  involve  the  neces- 
sity of  training  a  new  generation  of  teachers  every  three  or  four  years ; 
and  it  does  not  derogate  from  the  worth  of  the  elementary  teacher,  to  say 
that  he  is  more  adapted  to  the  life  and  \aboui  oi  ^  ^d[voo\\£c^^\&\  ^"ws.  ^\  *?>. 
(^i^yman. 
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No.  1. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  GREEKS,  ETC. 

The  education  of  the  Greek  youth  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  The  rapid  advancement  of  that  wonderful  people  in 
civilization  and  power^  in  arts  and  arms,  the  influence  which  their  litera- 
ture has  exercised  in  every  succeeding  age,  render  such  an  inquiry  impe- 
rative upon  us.  We  fear,  however,  that  neither  our  limits,  nor  our  infor- 
mation, will  allow  us  to  do  justice  to  so  large  a  subject.  He  who  attempts 
to  treat  it  perfectly,  ought  to  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  general  history 
of  each  independent  republic,  however  inconsiderable,  but  with  the  bio- 
graphy of  its  eminent  men.  The  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  Greek 
statesmen,  poets,  philosophers,  and  warriors  would  not  only  enliven  his 
narrative,  but  help  his  inductions.  He  might  then  venture  to  enter  upon 
the  great  questions, — how  far  education  in  Greece  was /?opwZar,« — how 
far  it  was  extended  to  slaves; — what  influence  was  exercised  upon  the 
formation  of  character  in  youth,  by  the  Hetairai,  Syssitia,  and  by  the 
schools  of  philosophy, — points  upon  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  treat 
very  briefly. 

In  the  earlier  or  heroic  ages  of  Greece  every  man  was  a  warrior.  He 
had  neither  leisure  nor  inchnation  to  attend  to  speculative  science.  His 
arithmetic  was  confined  to  a  few  simple  practical  calculations.  All  that 
he  probably  knew  of  astronomy  was  a  few  constellations,  necessary  for 
directing  his  adventurous  course  on  the  deep.  The  only  stars  mentioned 
by  Homer  are  the  Great  and  Little  Bear,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Orion, 
and  the  Dog-star.  The  main  objects,  therefore,  which  were  proposed  ia 
the  education  of  the  young,  were,  that  they  should  learn  to  excel  in  the 
military  exercises  of  the  age,  especially  those  of  throwing  the  lance  and 
driving  the  chariot,  and  to  command  the  attention  of  the  senate  or  as- 
sembly, by  delivering  their  opinions  in  a  perspicuous  and  manly  style.* 
Each  was 

"MvOwv  re  prjrrjp*  ifxevai,  rrprjiCTrjpa  re  epywy, 

both  *^  a  speaker  of  words  and  a  doer  of  deeds ;"  but  this  sentiment, 
though  at  once  profound  and  prophetic  of  the  eloquence  and  prowess  of 
after  ages,  was  understood,  probably,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  only  in  a 
limited  sense. 

It  is  not  until  after  the  great  Dorian  migration — an  event  not  more 
pregnant  with  mystery,  than  with  social  changes  and  development  in 
Greece — that  we  discover  any  traces  of  those  elaborate  systems  of  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  training  which  hereafter  produced  such  stupendous 
results.  Whether  Lycurgus  was  or  was  not  an  imaginary  and  mythical 
person,  whether  he  travelled  to  Crete  and  Egypt  we  need  not  stop  to  in- 
quire;— it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  a  series  of  singular  educational  insti- 
tutions, belonging  to  Sparta  and  other  Doric  states,  are  identified  with 
^his  name  and  memory.  According  to  the  laws  of  this  strange  personage, 
infants,  as  soon  as  born,  were  bathed  in  wine,  to  prove  the  strength  of 
their  constitutions.  If  they  fell  into  convulsions,  or  appeared  otherwise 
sickly  or  deformed,  the  father  was  not  allowed  to  preserve  the  life  of  his 


*  GiWW  HU\,  Oxftftce. 
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cUld,  but  the  infant  was  cast  into  a  deep  cavern  of  the  earth,  near  the 
mountaiD  Taygetus.  This  custom  was  not  by  any  means  more  barbarous 
than  that  of  the  anient  world  in  general,  which  in  earlier  times,  at  least, 
gave  the  father  full  power  over  the  lives  of  his  children.  Such  was  the 
law  in  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome,*  and  we  know  that  in  China,  at  the 
present  day,  the  same  practice  prevails.  It  has  required  the  mild  genius 
of  Christianity  to  teach  men  the  honour  due  to  human  nature.  Whether 
a  new-born  infant  should  be  preserved  or  not,  was  decided  in  Lacedsemon 
by  the  state,  i.e.,  by  a  council  composed  of  the  elders  of  the  family • 
Here  we  may  perceive  the  great  influence  of  the  community  over  the 
education  of  its  members, — a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  all  connexion  between 
parents  and  children  was  dissolved,  or  that  the  ties  of  nature  were  entirely 
torn  asunder.  Even  Spartan  mothers  preserved  a  power  over  their  sons 
wben  arrived  at  manhood,  of  which  we  find  no  traces  in  the  rest  of  Greece. 
The  royal  Agesilaus  riding  before  his  children  on  a  stick,  (just  as  the 
philosopher  Archytas  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  the  inventor  of  a  child's 
rattle,)f  presents  a  true  picture  of  the  education  which  was  intrusted  to 
the  parents  entirely  until  the  age  of  seven ;  at  which  period  the  public 
and  regular  education  commenced.  This  was  in  strictness  enjoyed  only 
by  the  sons  of  Spartans,  that  is,  of  the  immigrant  and  conquering  Doric 
race,  and  by  those  of  the  slaves  brought  up  in  the  family  who  might  be 
selected  to  share  their  education.  Spartans  of  half-blood.  Helots,  and 
other  subject  classes  in  the  state  were  rarely  admitted  to  it.  This  edu- 
cation was  one  chief  requisite  for  a  free  citizen;  whoever  refused  to 
submit  to  it,  suffered  a  partial  loss  of  his  rights ;  the  immediate  heir  to  the 
throne  waa  the  only  person  excepted,  while  the  younger  sons  of  kings 
were  brought  up  in  the  agele,  or  herd ;  Leonidas  and  Agesilaus,  two  of 
the  noblest  princes  in  Sparta,  submitted  when  boys  to  the  correction  of 
their  masters.  From  the  twelfth  year  upwards,  the  education  of  boys 
was  much  more  strict.  At  the  expiration  of  his  eighteenth  year  the 
youth  emerged  from  childhood ;  the  first  years  of  this  new  rank  being 
distinguished  by  separate  terms.  In  the  first  year  he  was  called  Mel' 
leiren,  and  in  the  second  Eiren.  During  the  progress  from  the  condition 
of  an  Ephebus  to  manhood,  the  young  Spartans  were  called  SphcereiSf 
probably .  because  their  chief  exercise  was  football, — a  game  carried  on 
with  great  emulation,  and  resembling  a  battle  rather  than  a  diversion. 
In  their  nineteenth  year  they  were  sent  out  on  the  crypteia,  a  word 
meaning,  not  as  it  has  been  generally  understood,  a  chase  and  massacre 
of  the  Helots;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Plato,  a  hard  discipline  of  the  young 
men,  which  drove  them  forth  barefoot  in  storms,  to  endure  the  privations 
of  a  camp,  to  perform  the  most  menial  offices  without  the  aid  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  to  wander  night  and  day,  throughout  the  whole  country,  forag-: 
ing  in  the  fields  and  houses  which  they  might  contrive  to  enter  by  stealth  ; 
the  ingenious  and  successful  pilferer  gaining  applause  with  his  booty, 
while  the  detected  one  was  made  to  smart,  not  for  the  attempt,  but  the 
failure.  The  youths  were  now  admitted  to  the  public  banquets.  They 
were  stil]  distributed  in  troops  under  leaders  about  their  own  age,  who 

*  Cicero  de  Leg.  iii.  8.  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  Saet.  Octav.  65 ;  Calig.  5.  Tacit. 
Hist.  It.  5.     ' 

t  Aritt.  Polit.  viii.  6, 1.  MuUer's  Dorians,  translated  by  Tofnell  and  Lewis,  ii. 
314. 
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directed  their  sports  and  tasks,  and  exercised  great  power  over  them,  for 
the  use  of  which,  however,  they  were  in  their  turn  answerable  to  every 
citizen  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  particularly  to  Ihe  Paidanomes,  or 
youth-governor,  a  magistrate  of  most  extensive  authority.  His  assistants 
were  the  floggers  or  Mastigophori,  besides  whom  there  were  particular 
officers  called  censors  of  the  youths.  A  similar  arrangement  was  adopted 
in  the  societies  of  the  girls  and  young  women. 

Thus  far  respecting  the  arrangement  for  training  the  youths.  It  was 
evidently  simple  in  its  objects ;  it  was  not  the  result  of  &ny  general  view 
of  human  nature,  or  of  any  attempt  to  unfold  its  various  capacities :  it 
aimed  at  bringing  up  men  who  were  to  live  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  who  could  only  be  safe  themselves  while  they  held  rule  over 
others.*  The  education  itself  was  partly  bodily  and  partly  mental ;  al- 
though the  distinction  must  not  be  drawn  too  strictly,  since  each  exercise 
of  the  body  includes  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  mind,  at  least  of  its 
hardiness,  patience,  and  vigour.  The  Greeks,  however,  used  the  general 
terms  of  gymnastic  for  the  former,  and  music  for  the  latter  of  these 
branches.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Dorians  paid  more  attention  than 
any  other  Greeks  to  gymnastic  exercises,  which  may  be  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated among  the  Cretans  and  Spartans,  the  latter  of  whom  have  been 
censured  for  practising  them  in  an  'immoderate  degree.f  This  want  of 
moderation,  however,  though  it  occurred  in  later  times,  is  never  perceiv- 
8ible  in  the  maxims  and  ideas  of  the  earlier  Dorians,  who  in  this,  as  in 
several  other  cases,  knew  how  to  set  bounds  to  youthful  ardour,  and  to 
check  its  pernicious  effects.  Aristotle  himself  remarks,  concerning  the 
Spartan  education,  that  it  did  not  tend  to  form  athletes,  who  considered 
gymnastic  exercises  as  the  chief  business  of  life ;  and  that  the  exercises 
tending  to  the  beauty  and  elasticity  of  the  frame  were  accurately  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  an  opposite  character,  is  shown  by  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  rougher  exercises  of  boxing  and  the  pancration ;  the  latter 
being  a  mixture  of  wrestling  and  boxing,  in  which  the  fall  of  either 
party  did  not  decide  the  victory,  but  the  most  violent  contests  often  took 
place  when  the  combatants  were  struggling  on  the  ground.t 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  division  of  education,  namely, 
music ;  in  which  term  the  whole  mental  education  of  the  Doric  race  was 
included,  if  we  except  writing,  which  was  never  generally  taught  in 
Sparta.  Plutarch  asserts  that  they  learned  to  read  ;  but  even  this  state- 
ment is  contradicted  by  another  credible  author.  Writing,  perhaps,  was 
not  essential  in  a  nation,  where,  as  in  Crete,  laws,  hymns,  and  the  praises 
of  illustrious  men,  that  is  the  jurisprudence  and  history  of  such  a  people, 
were  taught  in  the  schools  of  music.  The  ancients,  who  were  infinitely 
quicker  in  discovering  the  moral  character  of  music  than  can  be  the  case 
in  modern  times,  attributed  to  it  something  solemn,  firm,  and  manly, 
calculated  to  inspire  fortitude  in  supporting  misfortunes  and  hardships, 
and  to  strengthen  the  mind  against  the  attacks  of  passion.  They  disco- 
vered in  it  a  calm  sublimity,  and  a  simple  grandeur  which  bordered  upon 
severity,  equally  opposed  to  inconstancy  and  enthusiasm :  and  this  is 
precisely  the  character  we  find  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  religion. 


*  ThirlwaU. 

t  In  some  cases  Athenian  boys  were  entrusted  to  Spartan  nurses,  that  their  limbs 
might  be  well  developed. 
t  AfulJer'fl  Dorians. 
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the  arts,  and  the  manners  of  the  Dorrans.  So  rude  and  severe  did  they 
choose  their  strains  to  be,  so  strikingly  contrasted  to  those  which  would 
suit  modern  ears,  that  the  older  and  more  austere  the  melody,  the  more 
was  it  approved,  and  the  first  person  who  in  Argos  used  a  lyre  with  more 
than  seven  strings  is  said  to  have  been  punished*  As  these  musical  ex- 
ercises were  designed  to  cultivate  not  so  much  an  intellectual  as  a  moral 
taste;  so  it  was  probably  less  for  the  sake  of  sharpening  their  ingenuity, 
than  of  promoting  presence  of  mind  and  promptness  of  decision,  that 
the  boys  were  led  into  the  habit  of  answering  all  questions  proposed  to 
them  with  that  ready,  pointed,  sententious  brevity,  which  was  a  prover- 
bial characteristic  of  Spartan  conversation.  But  the  lessons  which  were 
most  studiously  inculcated,  more  indeed  by  example  than  by  precept, 
were  those  of  modesty,  obedience,  and  reverence  for  age  and  rank  (les- 
sons full  of  true  music) ;  for  these  were  the  qualities  on  which,  above  all 
others,  the  stability  of  the  commonwealth  reposed.  The  gait  and  look  of 
the  Spartan  youths,  as  they  passed  along  the  street,  observed  Xenophon, 
breathed  modesty  and  reserve.  In  the  presence  of  their  elders  they  were 
bashful  as  virgins  and  silent  as  statues,  save  when  a  question  was  put  to 
them.  In  truth,  the  respect  for  the  laws  which  rendered  the  Spartan 
averse  to  innovation  at  home,  was  little  more  than  another  form  of  that 
awe  with  which  his  early  habits  inspired  him  for  the  magistrates  and  the 
aged.  With  this  feeling  was  intimately  connected  that  deep  sense  of 
shame  which  shrunk  from  dishonour  as  the  most  dreadful  of  evils,  and 
enabled  him  to  meet  death  so  calmly,  when  he  saw  in  it  the  will  of  his 
country.*  His  spirit  and  temper  were  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
a  literature  distinct  and  peculiar  to  the  Dorian  mind ;  a  literature  which, 
whether  its  annals  were  read,  or  its  poetry  sung  or  recited,  mfust  have  cast 
a  spell  of  surpassing  power  over  the  Spartan,  Cretan,  and  elsewhere 
Dorian  youth*  Pindar  is  the  sole  representative  of  this  extinct  literature ; 
expressive  of  manners  and  modes  of  thinking,  language,  and  government 
altogether  peculiar.  It  may  throw  light  upon  the  principles  of  Dorian 
education  to  say,  that  he  represents  every  subject  in  the  most  dignified 
point  of  view  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ;  he  sings  epic  songs^,  which  were 
probably  accompanied  with  grave  music  and  dancing ;  and  his  heroes  are 
the  conquerors  in  the  public  games.  These  lays,  abrupt  in  their  transi- 
tions, and  obscure,  because  full  of  allusions  which  are  foreign  to  us, 
would  exactly  suit  the  Dorian  mind.  A  high-born  aristocracy,  chivalric 
pastimes  and  contests,  mighty  strength  of  limb, — these  are  his  favourite 
topics,  and  he  dwells  upon  them  with  a  fervour  and  animation  altogether 
his  own.f 

But  we  must  not  dwell  too  minutely  upon  these  remarkable  institutions. 
We  must  not  stop  to  discuss  the  different  development  of  them  in  Crete, 
Lacedsemon,  and  elsewhere^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  suggest  many 
most  important  practical  reflections  to  the  modern  educator.  Parents  are 
reminded  that  there  has  existed  an  era,  when  the  training  of  children  was 
removed  from  their  care,  lest  the  state  should  be  defrauded  of  its  cham- 
pions and  its  permanence,  by  the  mischievous  spoiling  and  indulgence  of 
parental  tenderness.  We  are  equally  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
regular,  strong  exercise,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  from  their  earliest  days. 
Back-boards,  tight-laced  stays,  the  stiff  manners  of  the  modern  boarding- 

-      ■--_--  ■-  ■  .. 

*  Thirlwall's  Hist.  Greece,  1.  3S0. 
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school,  were  unknown  in  Sparta.  Whatever  might  be  the  defects  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  discipline  in  many  moral  points  of  view,  it  certainly  did 
not  beget  those  races  of  "  little  men,"  who  are  accused  of  •*  little  mea- 
sures." It  secured  ideal  beauty  and  strength  of  limb.  The  Spartans  as 
well  as  the  Crotoniats  were,  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  B.C.  540,  the 
most  healthy  of  the  Greeks.  The  most  noble  men  and  beautiful  women 
were  found  among  them.  According  to  Plutarch,  a  Lacedsemonian  re- 
sembled Hector,  that  is,  the  ideal  of  heroic  excellence.  The  Greek  phy- 
sicians considered  gymnastic  exercises  almost  as  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  health,  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure  of  disease ;  and  hence 
they  dedicated  their  gymnasia  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  physicians.* 
The  young  Spartan,  unable  perhaps  to  read  and  write,  and  scarcely  pos- 
sessing any  of  those  arts  or  sciences  by  which  modern  society  is  enriched 
or  adorned,  had  by  this  discipline  gained  at  least  one  adyantage — his 
person  was  most  majestic,  his  patience  unwearied,  his  bravery  unconquer- 
able ;  he  was  equally  fitted  to  command  or  to  obey ;  he  could  run,  leap, 
wrestle,  hurl  the  disk  or  the  javelin,  and  wield  every  other  weapon  with 
a  vigour,  agility,  and  grace,  which  were  nowhere  surpassed ;  while  he 
probably  carried  in  his  memory  many  a  lay  and  legend  of  Dorian  ro- 
mance  The  principle  of  mutual  instruction,  if  not  a  monito- 
rial system,  seems  implied  in  the  offices  of  Melleiren  and  Eiretty  words 
which  might  almost  be  translated  Monitor  and  Head-Monitor,  Hesy- 
chius  explains  "Ipayec  hy''ApxovT€Cf  the  leaders,  or  the  governing.  Thus 
Bell  and  Lancaster  had  been  long  anticipated  by  Lycurgus  and  bis  com- 
peers. Many  persons  consider  the  modern  monitorial  systems  a  failure, 
as  far  as  any  good  moral  result  is  concerned,  and  only  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  economy ;  it  is  worth  consideration,  in  what  respects  the 
Spartan  plan  differs  from  ours,  and  whether  any  advantages  belong  to 
the  former  of  which  we  might  properly  avail  ourselves.  Probably  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  Dorian  monitorship  depended  on  the  interest  which 
the  elders  of  the  state  took  in  their  work.  Every  grave  senior  was  a  sort 
of  school-inspector.  His  rebuke  or  praise,  his  moral  influence,  were  con- 
stantly brought  to  bear  on  the  schools.  Would  that  the  country  gentle- 
men of  England  would  take  a  similar  interest  in  the  training  of  their 
peasantry,  and  manufacturers  in  that  of  their  work-people !  **  I  dwell 
among  mine  own  people,"  said  the  Shunamite  of  old,  when  invited  to  the 
court  of  her  sovereign.  Would  that  men,  who  in  modem  days  boast  of 
their  own  people,  (too  often  calling  them  hands,  a  word  of  evil  omen,) 
resided  more  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  patrons  of  their  education  and 
moral  well-being; — known  among  them  not  merely  as  the  favourers  of 
game  laws  or  improved  machinery,  and  the  chairmen  of  poor-law  unions, 
but  as  the  foremost  champions  in  every  struggle  for  the  improvement  of 
the  masses; — not  leaving  the  clergyman  the  sole  charge,  and  too  often  the 
sole  expense  of  his  schools, — nor  imagining  that  a  money-vote  in  parlia- 
ment can  accomplish  the  ends  of  education, — but  giving  the  force  of 
their  living  presence,  interference,  and  good- will,  to  every  sound  educa- 
tional movement.     Such  men  as  these  are  the  true  aristocracy  of  a  land. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  share  which  the  syssitia  or  public 

meals  had  on  the  development  of  the  Spartan  youth.  At  Lacedsemon 
the  entertainment  was  provided  at  the  expense  of  those  who  partook  of 
it.     The  head  of  each  family,  as  far  as  his  means  reached,  contributed 

._IUI^l  III  II  I  -i     — ^^^~* 
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for  all  the  members.  The  guests  were  divided  into  companies,  generally 
of  fifteen  persons,  who  filled  up  vacancies  by  ballot.  No  member,  not 
even  the  kings,  was  permitted  to  stay  away,  except  upon  some  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  as  of  a  sacrifice  or  a  lengthened  chase,  when  he  was 
expected  to  send  a  present  to  the  table ;  such  contributions  frequently 
varying  the  frugal  repast ;  which  consisted  chiefly  of  flesh-meat,  dates, 
figs,  cheese,  wine,  and  barley-bread.  To  these  the  boys  were  admitted 
at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  younger  waited  at  the  table.  The  rest 
sat  in  silence  together  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  low  bench,  listening  to  the 
sallies  of  tempered  mirth  and  friendly  pleasantry,  and  aroused  to  gene- 
rous emulation  by  the  political  discussions  or  historical  recollections 
which  formed  the  conversation.  We  are  taught  by  this  the  import- 
ance of  admitting  children  occasionally  to  the  free  and  even  convivial 
society  of  their  grown-up  superiors,  that  they  may  listen  and  learn ; 
and  the  duty  imposed  on  those  in  riper  years  not  to  utter  a  word 
or  use  a  gesture  which  may  sully  the  pure  mind  of  boyhood.  It  may 
suggest  to  the  tutors  of  normal  schools,  and  other  similar  institutions, 
the  desirableness  of  sustaining  an  anim^ited  and  interesting  conversa* 
tion  during  the  meal-time  of  the  pupils,  and  of  thus  engaging  their 

minds  while  their  bodies  are  being  refreshed Nor  must 

the  influence  of  another  Dorian  custom  be  forgotten,  though  it  is  one 
which  has  been  too  much  abused  to  be  imitated  in  modern  society.  It 
sanctioned  and  even  enforced  a  close  intimacy  between  the  men  and  the 
youths,  which  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  revive  that  generous  friend- 
ship of  the  heroic  ages,  which  was  so  celebrated  in  song,  and  to  add  a 
new  motive  to  the  love  of  glory  in  the  noblest  spirits.  Every  youth  of 
good  character  had  one  who  was  called  his  lover,  and  every  well-educated 
man  was  bound  by  custom  to  be  the  lover  of  some  youth.  The  con- 
nexion usually  originated  in  the  proposal  of  the  older  person,  yet  it  was 
necessary  that  the  listener  should  accept  him  from  real  affection,  as  a  re- 
gard to  the  riches  of  the  proposer  was  considered  very  disgraceful ;  some- 
times, however,  it  happened  that  the  proposal  originated  with  the  other 
party.  The  connexion  appears  to  have  been  intimate  and  faithful,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  state.  If  his  relations  were  absent,  the  youth 
might  be  represented  in  the  public  assembly  by  his  lover  :  in  battle,  too, 
they  stood  near  one  another,  when  their  fidelity  and  affection  were  often 
shown  till  death ;  while  at  home  the  youth  was  constantly  under  the  eye 
of  his  lover,  who  was  to  him  as  it  were  a  model  and  pattern  of  life.*  No 
dangerous  consequences  seem  to  have  resulted  at  first  from  this  custom  in 
primitive  ages.  In  process  of  time  however,  as  luxury  prevailed,  the 
usage  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a  frightful  license,  which  was  often 
mistaken  for  its  primitive  form,  and  consequently  attributed  to  political 
views,  which,  even  if  they  had  existed,  would  have  been  equally  odious 
and  absurd. t 

Strikingly  different  were  the  educational  institutions  of  Athens;  and 
they  produced  a  very  different  race  of  men.  The  Spartan  system  trained 
warriors  who  hated  innovation  and  progress,  who  were  essentially  conser- 
vative of  the  past.  The  Athenian  sent  forth  men  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
brave  in  the  field ;  but  gentlemen  in  point  of  manners,  and  ordinarily 
democratical  in  relation  to  political  institutions;  fond  of  excitement  and 
novelty  like  the  modern   French,  and  full  of  exquisite  taste  like  the 

*  MnUer'a  Dorians.  \  ThuVwaWallVftl.  ^il  Qit^^<». 
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Italians  at  the  era  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  Spartans 
seem  to  have  had  decidedly  the  advantage  in  moral  principle  and 
docility ;  the  Athenians,  in  taste  and  genius.  The  commencement  of 
education  among  them  dates  considerably  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Solon,  their  great  legislator,  (Olymp.  46,  3,  b.  c,  594.)  He  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
control  over  the  pursuits  and  the  domestic  habits  of  his  people,  as  the 
Spartan  lawgiver  had  found  to  be  practicable  and  politic.  To  the  age  of 
sixteen  the  education  of  the  Athenian  boy  was  led  entirely  to  the  care  of 
his  parents  and  guardians.  During  the  next  two  years  the  state  seems 
to  have  interfered  to  compel  his  attendance  at  the  gymnastic  schools,  (if 
he  had  not  frequented  them  before,)  where  he  was  trained  to  manly  exer- 
cises under  masters  publicly  appointed,  and  subjected  to  a  discipline  not 
much  less  severe  than  that  of  Sparta.  These  buildings  were  termed 
gymnasia,  because  the  persons  who  performed  exercises  in  them  were 
yvjjLvoi  naked,  or  only  covered  by  the  short  x^^^^f  ^^  tunic*  Athens 
possessed  three  precincts  which  bore  the  name,  i.e.  the  Lydeum,  the  Cyno- 
sarges,  and  the  Academia,  to  which  in  later  times  several  smaller  ones 
were  added.  All  were  built  upon  the  same  general  plan,  though  from 
the  remains,  as  well  as  the  descriptions  still  extant,  we  mast  infer  that 
there  were  many  differences  in  their  detail.  The  most  complete  descrip- 
tion of  a  gymnasium  which  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Vitruvius,  which 
however  is  very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  defective.  The  games  and 
exercises  which  were  performed  at  the  gymnasia  seem  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  the  same  throughout  Greece.  There  were  various  games  of 
ball;  another  game,  in  which  a  boy  holding  a  rope  tried  to  pull  the  boy 
who  held  its  other  end  across  a  line  drawn  on  the  ground ; — another  with 
tops ; — another  with  five  stones,  which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  hand,  and  caught  in  the  palm ; — another  in  which  a  rope  was 
drawn  through  the  upper  part  of  a  tree  or  post,  two  boys,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  post,  turning  their  backs  towards  one  another,  took  hold  of 
the  ends  of  the  rope  and  tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  Besides  these, 
were  the  throwing  the  discus  and  javelin ;  jumping  and  leaping ;  wrestling, 
boxing,  dancing,  and  the  pancratium. f 

{To  be  continued,) 


*  Bekker's  Charikles,  i.  p.  316. 
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(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  ia  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of  his 

Correspondents.) 

ON  TEACHING  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 

Sir, — I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  instruction  given  in 
our  elementary  schools  is  far  too  technical  and  systematic.    The  man  who 
has  received  a  collegiate  education  takes  for  granted  that  the  boys  in  an 
elementary  school  should  be  taught  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  he  him- 
self has  been  taught;  if  a  boy  has  to  learn  algebra  he  must  begin  with 
addition  and  end  with  equations ;  if  geometry,  he  must  study  Euclid  ; 
if  chemistry,  he  must  go  regularly  through  some  systematic  and  standard 
work  on  the  subject.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  certain  well  meaning 
persons  should »deem  it  impracticable  to  teach  physical  science  in  our 
elementary  schools.     The  truth  is,  the  impracticability  arises  from  the 
manner  of  giving  the  instruction,  not  from  the  matter  ;  for  if  we  would 
teach  science  efficiently  we  .  must  suit  our  mode  of  instruction  to  the  ca« 
pabilities  of  the  pupil ;  the  most  common  and  striking  appearances  of 
nature  should  be    explained  in  language  as  free  from  technicalities  as 
possible,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  system  of  philosophy  under  which 
such  phenomena  may  be  placed  by  our  sticklers  for  classical  precision , 
and  logical  arrangement.     The  love  of  natural  phenomena  is  amongst  our 
earliest   predilections;  when  a  child  sees  water  raised  by  the  common 
pump,  he  instinctively  inquires,  '*  How  does  this  happen!"  or  when  he 
looks  upon  the  stars  which  twinkle  in  the  sky^  he  involuntarily  asks  him- 
self, ^^  I  wonder  what  they  are  V*    It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  keep  an  intelli- 
gent boy  muddling  his  brain  over  some  abstruse  problems  in  the  rule  of 
double  position,  about  Joannes  and  Moidores !    How  the  heart  of  that  lad 
sickens  and  recoils  at  these  same  Joannes  and  Moidores,  what  hideous 
monsters  they  become  in  his  imagination  !    He  sees  the  sun  shedding  his 
light  over  hill  and  valley ;  in  the  morning  that  glorious  object  rose  in  the 
east,  and  in  the  evening  it  will  sink  beneath  the  western  sky,  and  leave 
the  world  in  darkness  and  night :  the  infant  philosopher  asks  himself^ 
"  Why,  and  wherefore  is  this  ?  "  All  his  intellectual  instincts  are  awakened. 
He  feels  the  mountain  breeze  as  it  plays  upon  his  cheek,  and  he  inquires^ 
"  Whence  does  it  come,  and  whither  does  it  go?"     He  bathes  in  the 
mountain    stream,  and  the  thought  obtrudes  itself  upon  him,  '*  Why 
should  I  sink  in  its  waters?"    In  fact,  a  thousand  simple  and  beautiful 
physical  facts  are  continually  present  to  his  imagination  ;  but  these  spite- 
ful monsters— -these  Joannes  and  Moidores — frighten  away  his  delightful 
vision. 

James  Watt  was  fortunately  a  sickly  boy,  and  on  this  account  his  in- 
dulgent parent  excused  him,  for  a  considerable  period  of  his  earlier  life, 
from  attending  the  parish  school.  But  if  the  pedagogue  lost  a  pupil, 
science  gained  one  of  her  proudest  ornaments.  Young  Watt,  although 
at  home,  was  not  idle ;  at  one  time  he  was  seen  chalking  the  floor  over 
with  triangles  and  squares  and  circles,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  kind- 
hearted  but  mistaken  aunt ;  at  another  time  he  was  seen  holding  cold  , 
plates  of  glass  before  the  steam  as  it  issued  from  the  spout  of  the  kettle ; 
here  Watt  performed  hla  first  experiment  ou  ftteam.  TVv^t  ^%\^  wl^\?\ 
bojr,  holding  bis  broken  piece  of  glass  before  t\v^  tiio^V)kv  ol  \i\^  ^»wsJC% 
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Italians  at  the  era  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Aiigelo.  The  Spartans 
seem  to  have  had  decidedly  the  advantage  in  moral  principle  and 
docility ;  the  Athenians,  in  taste  and  genius.  The  commencement  of 
education  among  them  dates  considerably  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Solon,  their  great  legislator,  (Oiymp.  46,  3,  b.  c.  594.)  He  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
control  over  the  pursuits  and  the  domestic  habits  of  his  people,  as  the 
Spartan  lawgiver  had  found  to  be  practicable  and  politic.  To  the  age  of 
sixteen  the  education  of  the  Athenian  boy  was  led  entirely  to  the  care  of 
his  parents  and  guardians.  During  the  next  two  years  the  state  seems 
to  have  interfered  to  compel  his  attendance  at  the  gymnastic  schools,  (if 
he  had  not  frequented  them  before,)  where  he  was  trained  to  manly  exer- 
cises under  masters  publicly  appointed,  and  subjected  to  a  discipline  not 
much  less  severe  than  that  of  Sparta.  These  buildings  were  termed 
gymnasia,  because  the  persons  who  performed  exercises  in  them  were 
yvjjivoi  naked,  or  only  covered  by  the  short  x*''^''*  ^^  tunic*  Athens 
possessed  three  precincts  which  bore  the  name,  i,e.  the  Lyceum,  the  Cyno- 
sarges,  and  the  Academia,  to  which  in  later  times  several  smaller  ones 
were  added.  All  were  built  upon  the  same  general  plan,  though  from 
the  remains,  as  well  as  the  descriptiops  still  extant,  we  mast  infer  that 
there  were  many  differences  in  their  detail.  The  most  complete  descrip- 
tion of  a  gymnasium  which  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Vitruvius,  which 
however  is  very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  defective.  The  games  and 
exercises  which  were  performed  at  the  gymnasia  seem  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  the  same  throughout  Greece.  There  were  various  games  of 
ball;  another  game,  in  which  a  boy  holding  a  rope  tried  to  pull  the  boy 
who  held  its  other  end  across  a  line  drawn  on  the  ground ; — another  with 
tops ; — another  with  five  stones,  which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  hand,  and  caught  in  the  palm ; — another  in  which  a  rope  was 
drawn  through  the  upper  part  of  a  tree  or  post,  two  boys,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  post,  turning  their  backs  towards  one  another,  took  hold  of 
the  ends  of  the  rope  and  tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  Besides  these, 
were  the  throwing  the  discus  and  javelin ;  jumping  and  leaping ;  wrestling, 
boxing,  dancing,  and  the  pancratium. f 

{To  be  continued,) 


*  Bekker's  Charikles,  i.  p.  316. 

t  Smith's  Diet.  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq*  art.  '*  Gymnasia. 
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(The  Editor  begs  to  state  dittinctly  that  he  ia  not  anawerable  for  the  opinions  of  his 

Correspondents.) 

ON  TEACHING  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 

Sir, — I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  instruction  given  in 
our  elementary  schools  is  far  too  technical  and  systematic.    The  man  who 
has  received  a  collegiate  education  takes  for  granted  that  the  boys  in  an 
elementary  school  should  be  taught  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  he  him- 
self has  been  taught;  if  a  boy  has  to  learn  algebra  he  must  begin  with 
addition  and  end  with  equations ;  if  geometry,  he  must  study  Euclid  ; 
if  chemistry,  he  must  go  regularly  through  some  systematic  and  standard 
work  on  the  subject.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  certain  well  meaning 
persons  should »deem  it  impracticable  to  teach  physical  science  in  our 
elementary  schools.     The  truth  is,  the  impracticability  arises  from  the 
manner  of  giving  the  instruction,  not  from  the  matter ;  for  if  we  would 
teach  science  efficiently  we  .  must  suit  our  mode  of  instruction  to  the  jca- 
pabilities  of  the  pupil ;  the  most  common  and  striking  appearances  of 
nature  should  be    explained  in  language  as  free  from  technicalities  as 
possible,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  system  of  philosophy  under  which 
such  phenomena  may  be  placed  by  our  sticklers  for  classical  precision, 
and  lexical  arrangement.     The  love  of  natural  phenomena  is  amongst  our 
earliest   predilections;  when  a  child  sees  water  raised  by  the  common 
pump,  he  instinctively  inquires, '*  How  does  this  happen!"  or  when  he 
looks  upon  the  stars  which  twinkle  in  the  sky,  he  involuntarily  asks  him- 
self, ^*  I  wonder  what  they  are  ?"     It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  keep  an  intelli- 
gent boy  muddling  his  brain  over  some  abstruse  problems  in  the  rule  of 
double  position^  about  Joannes  and  Moidores !    How  the  heart  of  that  lad 
sickens  and  recoils  at  these  same  Joannes  and  Moidores,  what  hideous 
monsters  they  become  in  his  imagination  !    He  sees  the  sun  shedding  his 
light  over  hill  and  valley ;  in  the  morning  that  glorious  object  rose  in  the 
east,  and  in  the  evening  it  will  sink  beneath  the  western  sky,  and  leave 
the  world  in  darkness  and  night :  the  infant  philosopher  asks  himself, 
"  Why,  and  wherefore  is  this  ?"  All  his  intellectual  instincts  are  awakened. 
He  feels  the  mountain  breeze  as  it  plays  upon  his  cheek,  and  he  inquires, 
"  Whence  does  it  come,  and  whither  does  it  go?"     He  bathes  in  the 
mountain    stream,  and  the  thought  obtrudes  itself  upon  him,  "  Why 
should  I  sink  in  its  waters?"    In  fact,  a  thousand  simple  and  beautiful 
physical  facts  are  continually  present  to  his  imagination  ;  but  these  spite- 
ful monsters-— these  Joannes  and  Moidores — frighten  away  his  delightful 
vision. 

James  Watt  was  fortunately  a  sickly  boy,  and  on  this  account  his  in- 
dulgent parent  excused  him,  for  a  considerable  period  of  his  earlier  life, 
from  attending  the  parish  school.  But  if  the  pedagogue  lost  a  pupil, 
science  gained  one  of  her  proudest  ornaments.  Young  Watt,  although 
at  home,  was  not  idle ;  at  one  time  he  was  seen  chalking  the  floor  over 
with  triangles  and  squares  and  circles,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  kind- 
hearted  but  mistaken  aunt ;  at  another  time  he  was  seen  holding  cold  ^ 
plates  of  glass  before  the  steam  as  it  issued  from  the  spout  of  the  kettle ; 
here  Watt  performed  hia  first  experiment  ou  ftleam.  1W\.  \^^  i\0«\^ 
bojr,  holding  bis  broken  piece  of  glass  before  t\v^  mo^Viv  o1  \i\^  ^»wsJC% 
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kettle,  will  be  a  more  sublime  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  future  ages,  than 
the  hero  of  Waterloo  at  the  heaa  of  his  conquering  armies.  This  experi- 
ment, begun  in  childhood,  in  its  consummation  opened  up  new  channels 
of  wealth  to  the  nations  throughout  the  civilized  globe.  Need  we  make 
any  further  commentary  on  this  fact  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Watt  ?  Will  it  be  thought  a  vain  task  to  teach  children  to  observe,  and 
reflect  upon,  the  phenomena  of  every-day  life  ;  or  to  give  the  boys  of  a 
village  school  one  lesson,  at  least,  in  the  week  on  the  science  of  common 
things  ? 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  Tomkins, 
Gandercleugh,  Successor  to  Jedediab  Cleishbotham. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  LORD'S  DAY. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  our  subscribers  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  They  may  set  on  foot  petitions  to 
the  national  legislature  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's  Bill. 
They  may  write,  and  procure  to  be  written,  letters  to  the  members  of 
parliament  of  their  respective  counties  and  boroughs,  deprecating  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  and  urging  the  political,  as  well  as  moral  importance, 
of  the  questions.  Above  all,  they  may  set  a  good  example  of  attendance 
at  divine  service,  and  of  making  arrangements  in  their  families,  whereby 
all  their  servants  may  enjoy  a  similar  privilege,  liie  elementary  school- 
master loses  more  than  we  can  tell,  by  want  of  the  due  observance  of 
the  Christian  sabbath.  The  miserable  men  who  are  unshaven  and  un- 
washed all  day  on  Sunday,  belong  to  those  *'  dangerous  classes,"  who 
care  nothing  for  the  neatness  and  moral  improvement  of  their  children, 
much  less  for  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls.  The  men  who  put  on 
their  best  clothes  on  Monday,  (making  that  a  kind  of  Saint's  day,  or 
rather  day  of  sin,  while  they  spend  the  Lord's  day  in  dirt  and  vice,)  are 
sure  to  demoralize  their  neighbourhood ;  and  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  a 
good  national  school  loses  half  its  proper  influence.  *'As  well,"  to  use 
the  expression  of  a  rough  working-man,  **  might  a  nightingale  try  to  sing 
in  a  gas-house."  How  far  public  legislation  can  meet  the  evil  of  Sabbath- 
breaking,  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  much  difference  of  view  among 
good  men.*  There  is  surely  none  on  the  instant  necessity  for  private 
efforts  to  lessen  this  growing  evil.  National  laxity  of  opinion  on  Sabbath 
observance  is  closely  connected  with  national  levity  of  character.  The 
boulevards  of  Paris,  so  often  the  seat  and  centre  of  unholy  revels, — the 
city  itself,  so  famous  for  utter  disregard  of  the  Fourth  Commandment, — 
are  now  ringing  with  the  tramp  of  cavalry,,  with  the  sharp  fusilade,  and 
with  the  echoes  of  the  assassin  s  shot.  Let  us  take  warning.  The  impor- 
tation of  French  manners '  betokens  the  progress  of  French  philosophy 
among  us.  Against  both,  every  Christian  man  in  England,  who  would 
secure  our  national  permanence  and  progress,  should  set  his  face  like 
a  flint. 

*  See  Sir  Georgt  Grey's  speech  oa  Mr.  Hindley's  motioxi. 
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QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  INSPECTION 
OF  THE  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  BATTERSEA. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moselbt,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellairs,  M.A., 

Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

No.  I. — History  of  England. 
{One  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

SECTION   I. 

1.  Give  the  date  of  the  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Csesar.     What 

division  did  the  Romans  make  of  the  country  ? 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  cities  of  Britain  founded  by  the  Romans.     What 

are  the  most  interesting  Roman  antiquities  in  Britain  ? 

3.  What  Roman  Generals  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  in  Britain? 

What  Roman  Emperors  were  born  and  what  died  there  ?  Under 
what  Emperor  was  Britain  abandoned  by  the  Romans ;  at  what 
date  and  why  ? 

SECTION   II. 

1.  When  were  the  Anglo-Saxons  invited  to  Britain ;  by  whom  and  under 

what  circumstances  ? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Heptarchy  ?     What  were  the  king-^ 

doms  composing  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  ?  When  and  by  whom 
were  they  united  into  one  kingdom  ? 

3.  What  names  of  our  present  divisions  of  time  do  we  derive  from  the 

Saxons ;  and  what  divisions  of  the  country ;  and  political  iosti* 
tutions  ? 

SECTION   III. 

1  •  Give  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  state  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  that  event  in  the  tenure  of  land,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  country. 

2.  Give  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  mention  some  of  the 

most  remarkable  circumstances  of  it. 

3.  In  what  centuries,  and  in  whose  reigns,  did  the  following  persons 

live : — Roger  Bacon — Chaucer — William  of  Wykeham — William 
Caxton — WicklifFe  ?     For  what  are  they  respectively  remarkable  ? 

SECTION    IV. 

I*  By  whom  was  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  effected, 
and  in  what  way  ? 

2.  In  what  centuries,  and  in  whose  reigns,  did  the  following  persons  live, 

and  for  what  are  they  respectively  remarkable : — Milton — Cranmer 
—Columbus — Shakspeare — Coverdale — Richard  Hooker  ? 

3.  In  whose  reign  was  John  Hampden  brought  to  trial  ?     Under  what 

circumstances?  On  what  charge,  and  with  what  immediate  result? 
Where  and  how  did  he  die  ? 

SECTION   V. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  did  William  III.  come  to  the  throne? 

2.  At  what  time,  by  whom,  and  from  whom  was  Quebec  taken  ?     What 

ivere  the  results  of  this  victory  ? 

3.  Mention  six  of  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  who  have  lived  since 

the  reign  of  James  II.,  stating  the  grounds  of  their  celebrity. 

SECTION  VI. 

i.  What  was  the  title  of  George  111.  to  t\ie\hTOTie1    N<\«X^'^«t^^^^^ 
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had  a  more  valid  title,  and  under  what  circumstances  was  it  set 

aside  ? 
2.  What  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  ? 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  answer  these  questions  as  they  are 
to  be  solved  by  a  rjeference  to  any  good  History  of  England.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  following  papers  also  : — 

No.  2. — Scriptural  Knowledge. 

(  One  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section,) 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Samuel ;  and  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John. 

section  I. 
Give  dates  for  the  following  events  : — 

1.  The  Deluge,  and  the  Passage  of  Jordan. 

2.  The  death  of  Abraham,  and  the  anointing  of  Saul. 

3.  The  birth  of  Samuel,  and  the  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 

SECTION   II. 

What  events  are   associated    historically  with    the   follow  ipg 
places  ? — 

1.  CarmeL 

2.  Shiloh. 

3.  The  City  of  Samaria. 

SECTION   III. 

1.  What  region  was  inhabited  by  the  Amalekites — What  was  their  sin — 

And  when  and  under  what  circumstances  punished  ? 

2.  State,  shortly,  under  what  circumstances  David  spared  the  life  of 

Saul ;  and  give  some  account  of  his  death,  and  of  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 

3.  What  was  David's  second  great  offence  against  God— how  punished— 

and  how  expiated? 

SECTION   IV. 

1 .  Describe  Saul's  interview  with  the  Witch  of  Endor. 

2.  Relate  the  parable  of  the  Widow  of  Tekoah. 

3.  What  other  Prophets  than  Samuel  are  supposed  to  have  written  parts 

of  the  books  known  by  his  name  ;  and  on  what  authority  ? 

4.  *^  In  that  day  I  will  perform  against  Eli  all  the  things  which  I  have 

spoken  concerning  his  house ;  when  I  begin,  I  will  also  make 
an  end.*' — 1  Sam,  iii.  12.  Under  what  circumstances  was  this 
Prophecy  fulfilled  ?  What  other  Prophecies  are  there  in  the  Book 
of  Samuel  ? 

SECTION  V. 

1.  What  is  known  of  the  parentage  of  St.  John ;  and  what  of  the  condi- 

tion in  life  of  his  parents,  and  of  his  call  to  the  apostleship  ? 

2.  What  internal  evidence  is  there  in  his  Gospel  that  it  was  written  after 

the  other  three,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  read  by  others  than 
Jews? 

3.  "Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep  market  a  pool,  which  is 

called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda,  having  five  porches." — 
John  V.  2.     What  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  this  passage,  as 
to  the  period  within  wViicVi  Ae  Oo«^\  ^l  ^x.  ^^\x  ^^^  hhvm«j!\^ 
aod  the  people  to  whom  it  was  ^ddte^a^^l 
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SECTION  VI, 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  Nicodemus. 

On  what  other  occasion  is  Nicodemus  mentioned  in  this  Gospel  ? 

2.  Relate  shortly  the  miracle  of  the  restoring  to  sight  of  the'  man  blind 

from  his  birth  (John  ix.),  and  the  circumstances  which  followed  it. 

SECTION  vii. 

Give  other  passages  of  Scripture  illustrative  of  the  following : — 

1.  "  We  have  found  him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets, 

did  write." — John  i.  45. 

2.  "  Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he  bare  witness  of  the  truth." — John  v.  33. 

3.  **  That  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."— John  xix.  20. 

SECTION   VIII. 

1.  On  what  occasions  is  St.  John  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles? 

2.  What  ground  is  there  for  believing  that  St.  John  had  been  a  disciple 

of  John  the  Baptist  ?  Give  passages  from  his  Gospel  of  which  it 
is  the  object  to  show  that  John  the  Baptist  was  not  the  Messiah. 

3.  *^  But  these  things  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God." — John  xx.  31.  Give  passages  from  St. 
John's  Gospel  illustrative  of  this  text. 

SECTION    IX. 

1 .  What  incidents  omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists  are  related  by  St.  John  ? 

2.  "  Now  the  Jews'  feast  of  the  tabernacles  was  at  hand." — John  vii.  2. 

Describe  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles. 

3.  "  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried.  If 

any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink." — John  vii.  37. 
To  what  ceremony  does  this  text  probably  refer  ? 

No.  3. — Geography. 
{One  Question  only  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

section  I. 

1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  stating  accurately  that  to  the  East. 

2.  Where    are    the   following  places: — (1)   Agra;    (2)   Cracow;    (3) 

Palermo ;  (4)  Mauritius ;  (5)  Sydney ;  (6)  Toronto  ;  (7)  Singa- 
pore; (8)  Smyrna;  (9)  Salonica?  Which  of  them  are  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  known  to  the  Ancients  ? 

3.  (1)  Where  do  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  join  ?     (2)  Are  there 

any  other  oceans  or  seas  known  or  supposed  to  unite  them,  and 
what  are  they  ?  (3)  What  is  their  nearest  point  of  approximation 
within  50  degrees  of  the  equator  ?  (4)  Have  we  any  account  of 
the  ancients  crossing  either  of  these  oceans  ? 

section   II. 

1.  What  is  the  geographical  position  of  each  of  the  following  seas  and 

lakes: — (1)  Caspian;  (2)  Huron;  (3)  Neagh;  (4)  Onega;  (5) 
Michigan;  (6)  Fine;  (7)  Azov;  (8)  Geneva? 

2.  (1)  Give  the  names  of  the  three  principal  rivers  which  drain  the  western 

part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  into  the  German  Ocean.  (2)  Where 
does  the  largest -of  them  rise?  (3)  What  two  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  separated  by  that  river  ? 

3.  (1)  What  parts  of  Ancient  Greece  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Turks  ? 

(2)  Which  19  the  most  important  Port  on  the  northecu  shore  of  tha 
Plack  Sea  t    (3)  To  what  Goverattietkl  ^o«^  \x\>Awi%\    V^"^ 
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great  Government  works  are  carried  on  there?  (5)  And  what  is  iU 
principal  export  ? 

SECTION    III. 

1.  Glass  the  following  under  their  proper  geographical  terms,  and  state 

where  they  are:— (1)  Grimea ;  (2)  Morea;  (3)  Denmark;  (4) 
Bosphorus ;  (5)  Malaya ;  (6)  Japan ;  (7)  Galifornia ;  (8)  Panama ; 
(9)  The  Andes. 

2.  How  many  times  must  a  person  cross  the  Line  and  either  Tropic,  on 

going  each  of  the  following  voyages: — (1)  London  to  Galcutta.  (2) 
St.  Helena  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  thence  to  Rio  Janiero.  (3)  From 
Hong  Kong  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  Galifornia  ? 

3.  (1)  What  ar6  the  names  and  situations  respectively  of  the  two  most 

recent  Settlements  of  the  English  on  the  Goast  of  Asia  ?  (2)  Within 
what  period  where  those  settlements  made?  (3)  In  what,  respec- 
tively, does  their  value  to  the  English  CQnsist? 

4.  (1)  Explain  the  geographical  allusion  in  Psalm  cxxvi.  4,  5 — "Turn 

our  captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  rivers  in  the  South."  (2)  What  river 
is  meant,  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  River  of  Egypt  ?— Genesis 
XV.  12.     Numbers  xxxiv.  5,  &c. 

SECTION    IV. 

1.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  following  geographical  terms  : — (1)  Equator; 

(2)  Ecliptic  ;  (3)  Tropics ;  (4)  Meridian  ;  (5)  Parallel  of  latitude  ;  (6) 
Degree ;  C")  Geographical  mile. 

2.  On  what  other  causes  than  its  latitude  does  the  temperature  of  a  place 

depend  ? 

3.  What  are  the  most  remarkable  currents  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 

ocean,  and  by  what  caused  ? 

4.  What  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  distribution  o   tenaperature 

upon  the  earth's  surface  and  upon  the  seasons,  if  the  earth's  axis, 
remaining  always  parallel  to  itself,  coincided  with  the  plane  of  her 
orbit ;  and  what  are  the  advantages  we  derive  from  the  actual  posi« 
tion  of  the  earth*s  axis  as  compared  with  this  position,  or  with  one 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit  ? 

SECTION   V. 

L  Would  a  ship  be  navigated  to  New  Zealand  on  an  eastern  or  a 
western  course,  and  why?  On  what  course  would  she  be  navi- 
gated back  ? 

2.  Describe  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand  and  back :  through  what  seas  and 

along  what  coasts  would  the  ship  pass,  and  what  ports  would  she 
probably  make ;  inhabited  by  what  races  of  men ;  what  cargo 
would  she  probably  carry  out,  and  what  would  she  bring  back,  and 
from  whence? 

3.  What  changes  in  the  appearances  of  the  heavens  would  be  observed,  by 

day  and  by  night,  in  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand ;  and  how  would 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ship  at  any  time  be  determined  ? 

SECTION    VI. 

1.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  parish  and  town  of  Battersea. 

2.  Why  do  westerly  winds  prevail  without  and  easterly  winds  within  the 

tropics  ? 
3»  By  what  property  of  water  \8  iVie  oce^xi  tck^^^  \a\i\vw^\J\^  Vveat  of  the 
tropica  to  high  latitudea  ;  b^  vj\\«A.  i^io^tX.^  \&  \\.  \sn».^^  v^  ^h^  ^\^ 
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<  its  h^t  more  rapidly  than  the  land;  and  by  what  property  is  this 

giving  off  of  the  heat  at  the  surface  of  water  arrested  at  a  certain 

limit  ? 
4.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  showing  the  positions  of  its  most 

important  isothermal  lines,  and  recording,  upon  each,  the  name  of 

one  of  the  forms  of  vegetation  characteristic  of  it. 

No.  4. — Church  History. 

(One  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

The  Reverend  the  Principal's  Lectures. 

section  I. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  Dr.  Burton's  argument  for  assigning  a  par- 

ticular date  for  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Crucifixion. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  numbers,  as 

recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

3.  What  were  the  duties  assigned  to  Deacons  in  the  priinitive  and  early 

Church  ?  How  is  the  difference  of  the  Apostolic  o0ice  and  that  of 
the  Deacon  illustrated  by  the  events  which  took  place  in  Samaria  ? 

section  II. 

1.  In  what  missions  were  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  associated,  and  under 

what  circumstances  did  they  separate  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  St.  Paul's  second  Apostolic  journey. 

3.  What   is   known   from  Scripture,  and  what  from    antiquity,  of  the 

office  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Primitive  Church  ? 

section  III, 

1.  What  topics  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  children  are  to  be  found  in 

the  history  of  the  Anti-Nicene  Church  ? 

2.  What  heresies  are  denounced  in  the  Te  Deum,  and  in  what  passages 

ofit? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  persecution  under  Diocletian. 

4.  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  political  spirit  of  the  ancient  religions 

opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  How  may.  this  be  illustrated 
from  the  text,''  Give  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's"? 

SECTION  IV. 

!•  What  evidence  is  there  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church  in 
Britain  under  the  Romans  ? 

2.  Who  was  Pelagius ;  when  did  he  live  ?     What  were  his  doctrines ; 

who  was  associated  with  him  in  propagating  them ;  where  did  he 
preach  them ;  by  which  of  the  Fathers  have  they  been  most  forcibly 
refuted ;  by  what  modern  sect  are  they  in  some  respects  adopted  ? 

3.  In  what  portions  of  Britain  was  the  British  Church  preserved  under 

the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  what  part  did  it  take  in  their  conversion  ? 

SECTION  V. 

1.  State  some  particulars  as  to  the  doctrinal  corruption  of  the  Anglo- 

Saxon  Church. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  abuse  of  Tradition  by  the  Romish  Church. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  abuse  of  Penance  by  the  Romish  Church. 

SECTION  VI. 

1.  Envmerate  shortly  and  in  their  proper  oidei  V\v^  ^\fi»X  ^n^wVa  \^  ^3c«^ 
Jife  of  Martin  Luther. 
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2.  Give  some  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  English 

tongue. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  history  of  the  Liturgy. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  ''  troubles  at  Frankfort/'    and  of  their 

results. 

No.  5. — Arithmetic. 

{One  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section.) 

SECTION   I. 

1.  How  many  persons  can  each  receive  14/.  10s.  4}(l.  out  of  a  sum  of 

66,307/.  12s.  7ie/.T 

2.  Find  by  the  rule  of  practice  the  value  of  6426  articles  at  10s.  d^d. 

each. 

3.  If  17  men  earn  249/.  18s.  Odf.  in  21  weeks,  in  what  time  will  19  men 

earn  438/.  18s.  OdA 

SECTION  II. 

1 .  Construct  a  sum  in  addition  so  that  it  may  be  readily  known,  by  in- 

spection, whether  the  answer  be  correct ;  and  explain  the  method 
of  construction. 

2.  Prove  the  method  of  construction  in  the  above  sum. 

3.  If  13  things  cost  17s.,  what  will  19  cost  at  the  same?     Prove  the 

method  by  which  you  work  this  sum,  having  recourse  to  no  other 
than  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

SECTION   III. 

1.  What  is  the  discount  on  981/.  8s.  4c/.  for  97  days,  at  3^  per  cent,  per 

annum? 

2.  What  rate  of  interest  arises  from  money  invested  in  the  7  per  cents. 

at  175? 

3.  Bought  13/.  6s.  Sd.  worth  of  apples,  at  3s.  4d.  per  bushel,  part  of 

which  being  damaged  were  entirely  lost ;  for  the  rest,  which  were 
sold  at  50  percent,  profit,  I  received  16/. ;  how  many  bushels  wer^ 
damaged  ? 

SECTION   IV. 

1.  Show  that  i-^t  and  that  f  x  f^f. 

2.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  terms  .,    Z., 

3.  If  A.  can  reap  $  of  a  field  in  2|  days,  and  B.  can  reap  |  of  it  in 

4^ days,  in  what  time  can  A.  and  B.  reap  the  whole  field  together! 

SECTION   V. 
1     -n*   J  *i-         1         r  3*0005  X  '006 

1.    Fmd  the  value  of  ;r;rr;; — • 

•0009 

2.  Add  together  the  circulating  decimals  '1'  and  '02^  and  divide  them  by 

•04'. 

3.  A.  offers  to  give  to  a  charity  2/.  3s.  4d.  for  every  pound  B.  gives  to  it ; 

B.  gives  51.  6s.  Sd. ;  what  will  A.  have  to  give  ? 

SECTION    VI. 

1.  The  side  of  a  square  field  measures  120  yards ;  find  the  side  of  another 

square  field  6  times  the  size  of  the  first. 

2.  The  side  of  a  cubical  vessel  is  12  inches ;  find  the  side  of  another 

cubical  vessel  that  shall  contain  4  times  as  much. 

3.  If  a  wall  320  yards  long,  9  feet  high«  and  22i  inches  thick,  be  built 

by  JO  men  in  45  da^s  oi  \^  Yioui^  ^ql^\  Vci\a^  xsAssi^  ^^^%<i6  14 
hours  each  would  60  men  buM  ^  vi^  \4  \ft^\.\»^^^SL^  'i\^!afe. 
thick,  round  a  park  Z\  mWea  \tv  cvccwmte^xic^l 
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{Continued  from  page  277.) 

MECHANICS. 
Section  4. 

1.  State  concisely  the  statical  principle  of  the  equality  of  moments  and 
describe  a  method  of  proving  it  by  experiment. — See  "Tate's  Mechanics," 
page  106. 

2.  Inrestigate  an  expression  for  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  falling  by 
gravity  freely  through  a  given  space. — See  *'  Moseley's  Mechanics  of  Engi- 
neering;" '*  Earnshaw's  Dynamics,"  page  17;  or,  "Tate's  Mechanics," 
page  84. 

3.  Shew  how  it  may  be  determined  whether  a  pillar  will  stand  or  fall,  when 
any  given  pressure  is  applied  obliquely  to  its  summit. — 5ce  "Tate's  Mecha- 
nics," page  111. 

4.  Shew  generally  how  the  traction  of  a  body  up  an  inclined  plane,  subject 
to  friction,  may  be  determined,  and  investigate  the  direction  of  least  traction. — 
See  "  Moseley's  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts ;"  and  "  Tate's  Mechanics," 
page  129. 

GEOMETRY. ' 

Section  1. 

1.  D^ne  a  plane  superficies,  and  a  circle. — See  *' Bell's  Euclid,"  definitions 
8  and  14 ;  and  "  Tate's  Geometry,  Mensurations,"  Sec.  pages  4  and  10. 

2.  Draw  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line,  from  a  given 
point  in  it. — See  "  Bell's  Euclid,"  prop.  i.  book  i. ;  or  "  Tate's  Geometry,"  &c. 
page  21. 

3.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  e^ual  to  each  other,  and 
if  the  equal  sides  be  produced,  the  angles  on  the  other  side  of  the  base  shall  be 
equal. — See  "  Bell's  Euclid,"  prop.  v.  book  i. ;  or  "  Tate's  Geometry,"  &c.  arts. 

18  and  27. 

Section  2. 

1.  (a)  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  ei^uals  to  two 
right  angles,  (b)  Given  the  value  of  two  angles  of  a  triangle,  how  is  the  value 
of  the  third  ascertained?  (a)  See  "  Bell's  Euclid,"  prop.  32,  book  i. ;  (a)  and  (b). 
See  "  Tate's  Geometry,"  &c.  page  27. 

2.  Prove  that  parallelograms  on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same  parallels 
are  equal  to  one  another. — See  "  Bell's  Euclid,"  prop.  35,  book  i. ;  or  "  Tate's 
Geometry,"  &c.  p.  33. 

3.  In  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  square  which  is  described  upon  the  side 
subtending  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  squares  described  upon  the  sides 
containing  the  right  angle. — See  "  Bell's  Euclid,"  prop.  47,  book  i. ;  or  "Tate's 
Geometry,"  &c.  page  39,  where  a  new  proof  is  given  of  this  important  theorem. 

Section  3. 

1.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  also  into  two  unequal 
parts,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts,  together  with  the  square  of 
the  line  between  the  points  of  section,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  half  the  line. — 
See  •'  Bell's  Euclid,"  prop.  5,  book  ii. 

2.  In  any  triangle  the  square  of  the  side  subtending  any  acute  angle  is  less 
than  the  squares  of  the  sides  containing  that  angle  by  twice  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  either  of  these  sides,  and  the  straight  line  intercepted  between  the 
perpendicular,  let  fall  upon  it  from  the  opposite  angle  and  the  acute  angle ; — 
prove  only  the  first  case  of  this  proposition. — See  **BftW'ft^>vOi\^J*  Y^q-^.V^* 
pQQkU'f  or  "m^'8  Geometry"  &Ci  art.  50. 
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Section  4. 

1.  Construct  a  triangle  whose  arc  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  a  given  trapeziaiik 
—See  "Tate's  Geometry,"  &c.  page  36. 

2.  Shew  how  to  make  a  square  double  a  given  square. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  given  square,  as  a  base,  construct  an  isosceles  right- 
angled  triangle ;  then  the  square  constructed  upon  the  hypotenuse  of  this 
triangle  will  be  the  square  required. 

3.  Shew  that  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  each  other. 

Let  A  B  C  D  be  the  parallelogram ;  draw  the  diagonals  A  C  and  B  D,  inter- 
secting each  other  in  a  point  which  we  shall  call  P.  (From  this  description  the 
student  may  readily  construct  the  figure.) 

Now  in  the  triangles  A  P  B  and  D  P  C,  since  D  C  is  parallel  to  A  B,  and 
A  C  is  a  straight  line  cutting  them  both, 

.-.  LPAB=LPCD; 
and  for  the  same  reason, 

LPBA=LPDC; 
moreover,  as  the  opposite  sides  of  parallelograms  are  equal, 

.-.  AB=DC; 
therefore,  the  triangles  A  P  B  and  D  P  C  are  identical,  and, 

BP-PD,  andAP:=PC. 


« • 
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SERMONS   FOR   SCHOOLS    AND    FAMILIES,   PREACHED     IK    THE    CHAPSL    OF 
BRIGHTON  COLLEGE,  BY  THE  REV.  A.  J.  MACLEANE,  B.A.  12mO.  pp.  336. 

{Bell.) 

The  sermons  contained  in  this  volume  were  intended,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  an  audience  of  a  peculiar  character — the  students  in  the 
College  at  Brighton,  of  which  the  author  is  the  principal.  Such  discoarset 
form  a  highly  important  part  of  any  system  of  Christian  education  ;  and 
much  will  depend  upon  their  suitableness  and  effectiveness.  It  is  almost 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  such  a  system,  that  the  spiritual  pastor  and 
authorized  teacher  of  the  scholars  in  the  house  of  God  should  be  the  same 
person  as  they  are  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as  their  instructor  and 
guide  on  other  occasions.  Such  a  preacher  has  advantages,  from  his 
peculiar  relations  to  those  whom  he  addresses,  which  few  can  possess ; 
and  the  language  of  affectionate  earnestness  with  which  the  message  of  the 
gospel  ought  to  be  delivered,  is  listened  to  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  when  it  proceeds  from  one  whose  voice  is  known  at  other  times 
as  that  of  authority. 

The  author  of  these  discourses  has  certainly  made  an  excellent  use  of 
this  important  part  of  his  office.  His  sermons  have  an  earnestness  and 
reality  in  them,  and  a  vigour  of  both  thought  and  language,  that  cannot 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  both  old  and  young ;  whilst  the  futidaineiltal 
and  distinctive  truths  of  the  gospel  are  applied  with  considerable  power, 
and  clearness  of  statement.  It  is  on  the  latter  account  especially  that 
these  sermons  appear  to  us  admirably  suited,  both  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  written  and  for  all  classes  of  readers,  w  ithout 
any  of  that  controversial  character  which  is  too  frequently  substituted 
for  practical  application,  the  author  makes  the  whole  system  of  positive 
spiritual  truth  a  subject  of  'persona\mtj&te!&\.Vo\XvQi^H)Vv^\s!L\i^^<^^ 
It  is  by  the  divinely  revealed  pnnc\ip\ft%  o^  XX^^  %w^>  \«5^^5^»^  \sx  ^xss, 
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blessed  Lord  himself  as  the  centre  and  sum  of  all  truth,  that  he  aims  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  :  he  wastes  no  time  on 
refinements  and  speculations,  and  discussions  on  incidental  questions ; 
but  every  page  is  pervaded  by  a  solemn  and  earnest  desire  to  make  the 
word  of  God  intelligible  and  practically  applicable.  Some  of  the  sermons 
in  the  volume  doubtless  treat  of  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  the  nature  of 
the  sympathy  of  our  Lord,  which  might  be  considered  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  hearers,  and  of  youthful  minds ;  but  a  reference 
to  them  will  prove  that  whilst  he  does  not  shrink  from  investigating  any 
part  of  the  truth,  in  consequence  of  its  apparent  difficulty,  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  highest  truths  interesting  and  profitable  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  It  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  minds 
of  the  young  should  be  accustomed  to  reflect  on  such  truths  from  the 
first,  and  fully  understand  their  practical  relation  to  the  Christian  system, 
instead  of  being  habituated  to  regard  the  great  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  as  formulas  to  which  little  or  no  meaning  is  attached,  and 
which  are  merely  introduced  to  point  a  sentence  or  form  a  subject  for 
controversy.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  minds  so  trained  would, 
by  God's  blessing,  be  preserved  in  after  years,  both  from  the  perversion 
and  from  the  neglect  of  such  doctrines.  The  author,  in  his  Preface, 
makes  some  remarks  on  the  suitableness  of  these  truths  for  all  minds, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give  one  extract  from  the  volume  as 
a  specimen  of  the  style  of  these  sermons,  which  we  heartily  recommend 
to  our  readers. 

"  If  God  spares  me,  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  bring  before  you,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  this  great  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer.  Let  us  here,  in  con- 
clusion, consider  it  as  the  means  of  preparing  for  the  daily  duties  and  contin- 
gencies of  life.  It  is  mere  madness  to  attempt  to  grapple  Vith  these  duties,  and 
to  meet  these  contingencies,  with  hearts  unprepared  b^  the  grace  of  God.  If 
the  Son  of  Man,  with  all  his  unassailable  virtue  and  inability  to  sin,  with  all 
*  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord'  resting  upon  Him,  would  not 
enter  upon  that  work  which  He  had  designed  from  all  eternity  without  due  pre- 
paration of  heart,  how  can  such  weak  sinners  as  we  are  rush  neadlong  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  life  without  thought,  without  prayer,  without  a  moment's 
apprehension  of  our  own  infirmities  and  dependence  on  the  grace  and  providence 
of  God  ?  And  this,  though  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  what  our 
temptations  and  difficulties  may  be,  how  near  we  may  stand  to  eternity,  and  the 
awful  day  of  account.  The  yoiing  especially  are  apt  to  think  that  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  light ;  that  the  talents  committed  to  them  are  few,  the 
work  before  them  one  not  of  faith  but  of  labour,  requiring  diligence  and  not 
prayer ;  activity  of  mind,  not  preparation  of  heart ;  common  understanding,  not 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  so  neglect  to  make  themselves  ready  for  their  daily  duties 
by  ue  practice  of  daily  prayer.  But  those  duties  which  belong  peculiarly  to 
their  age  and  condition,  nignly  important  as  they  are,  and  full  of  responsibility 
likewise,  shrink  from  comparison  with  those  higher  duties  which  claim  their 
daily  attention,  being  incumbent  on  old  and  young  alike — love  to  God,  repent- 
ance, and  faith  in  Christ ;  the  purifying  of  the  desires  and  the  subduing  of  the 
will,  the  destruction  of  pride  and  the  cultivation  of  humility  and  charity,  and  all 
other  Christian  graces ;  the  ordering  of  the  tongue,  the  mortification  of  the 
body,  and  the  subduing  of  all  sensual  lusts — all  of  which  are  spiritual  duties  of 
the  highest  order,  not .  to  be  approached  with  levity,  or  ne^^lected  with  indif- 
ference, or  mixed  up  with  the  common  business  of  life,  or  siven  up  in  desnur, 
or  left  to  be  performed  for  us,  we  know  not  how,  by  91  Holy  GhA«>^  ^^q«& 
iadueace  we  never  ask  for,  by  a  Saviour  wbose  g;Tac«  nv«  ^o  noX.  c.vt«  \a  %^^^ 
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''  Do  not  you  neglect  your  privilege  of  pra3nng  to  God,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  labours  of  everv  day  you  live ;  but  when  your  eyes  first  open  from  sleep, 
and  your  thoughts  begin  to  exercise  themselves,  gather  them  together  for  a 
little  space,  and  let  their  first  employment  be  the  consideration  of  the  coming 
day,  with  all  its  allotted  duties  and  all  its  uncertain  accidents,  with  all  its 
probable  temptations  and  all  its  possible  trials ;  and  then  throw  light  upon  your 
thoughts  by  turning  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  do  not  fail  to  bring  them  finally 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  Say  with  David,  '  My  voice  shalt  Thou  hear  betimes, 
O  Lord :  early  in  the  morning  will  I  direct  my  prayer  unto  Thee/ 

"  And  do  not  suppose  that  you  are  strengthened  for  the  duties  of  the  day  by 
the  mere  formalities  of  a  customary  exercise.  You  may  waste  a  few  minutes 
over  the  Bible,  and  throw  away  a  little  breath  upon  what  you  call  your  devotions ; 
but  there  is  nothing  invigorating  in  this :  it  is  but  a  waste  of  time  and  ex- 
penditure of  vain  words  after  all.  There  must  pass  something  real  between  the 
sinner  and  his  God ;  there  must  be  the  going  up  of  desires  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  descent  of  grace  on  the  other ;  or  what  does  he  gain  by  his  devotions  ?'* 


GRADUATED  READING,  COMPRISING  A  CIRCLE  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  IN  THREE 
GRADATIONS,  EACH  CONTAINING  200  LESSONS.  BT  CHARLES  BAKER, 
HEAD    MASTER    OF    THE    YORKSHIRE   INSTITUTION    FOR   THE    DEAF    AND 

DUMB.   In  3  vols,  I.  pp.  lOOjII.pp.  100,111.  pp.  214.  (London  :  Tarty) 

Let  Mr.  Baker  explain  himself: — 

**  Two  chief  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  these  lessons : 
first,  to  frame  a  series  of  school-books  suitable  for  elementary  classes  and  for 
home  instruction,  at  a  moderate  price,  which  should  comprise  information  on  a 
range  of  subjects  more  extended  and  more  systematic  than  has  ever  been  intro- 
duced into  the  English  lesson-books  for  children ;  second,  to  adapt  this  informa> 
tion,  by  a  graduated  series  of  lessons,  to  children  of  different  ages  and  degrees 
of  advancement.  The  plan  of  graduating  the  same  subject  of  instruction  for 
different  classes  of  learners  has  been  pursued  for  many  years  by  the  compiler  of 
these  lessons  in  the  Institution  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  connected.  It 
is  so  simple,  that  with  the  aid  of  prepared  lessons,  it  may  be  carried  out  by  any 
parent  or  teacher  without  the  necessity  of  special  training. 

A  few  years  ago  a  series  of  graduated  lessons  on  the  Gospel  History  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Mimpriss,  who  added  to  graduation  the  important  feature  of 
simultaneous  instruction  on  each  subject.  By  this  system  every  class  in  a 
school,  whatever  its  degree  of  advancement,  is  provided  with  suitable  lessons ; 
and  the  final  examination  of  all  by  the  master  of  the  school  is  simplified  in  con- 
sequence of  all  having  been  at  the  same  time  engaged  on  the  same  subject. 

GRADUATION. 

For  the  least  advanced  pupils  a  mere  outline  of  the  subject — generally  the 
simple  facts  connected  with  it — is  drawn  up  in  short  sentences.     The  lessons  of 
this  series  abound  in  nouns.    For  pupils  who  are  a  littie  older,  or  more  advanced 
in  knowledge,  additional  information  is  embodied  in  lessons  with  longer  sen- 
tences.    For  those  who  are  still  more  advanced,  the  lessons  are  amplified  by 
more  extended  details  and  new  facts,  which  are  conveyed  in  language  less 
simple,  and  which  require  a  greater  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers.    A  fourth 
series  of  lessons  will  be  prepared  for  a  still  higher  class  of  pupils,  which  will 
vary  in  length  according  to  the  importance  or  interest  of  the  subject,  and  which 
will  include  many  selected  passages  from  the  best  authors.    The  child  of  six  or 
seven  yeara  is  provided  with  a  sems  o^  \e«^oiv^  \\i  3i  bold  type,  each  of  which  is 
BufEciently  long  for  an  exercise  oi  an  Yvoux,  *\ii<i\vjL^\w%  ^^wh^^vcsqa  tsc^  the 
subject  of  the  lesson,  reading,  exp\«u^\ioTi,  ei^m^\\^^^>svnitka,  ^sA  ^^^'v^ss^\ 
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with  which  the  teacher  \viU  have  to  accompany  it.  The  second  series  will  he 
found  adapted  for  the  pupil  a  year  older  or  more  advanced  in  acquirements, 
heing  double  the  length  of  the  first  series.  Each  of  these  lessons  will  occupy 
the  pupil  the  same  length  of  time  that  the  younger  ones  will  be  occupied  with 
the  lesson  in  the  first  gradation.  And  for  the  child  who  is  yet  another  year  in 
advance  a  third  series  is  provided,  each  lesson  of  which,  though  double  the 
length  of  the  second  series,  will  not  engage  the  senior  pupils  a  longer  time  than 
the  younger  ones  will  have  to  devote  to  their  lesson.  Thus,  three  children  of 
difiTerent  ages  in  a  family,  or  three  classes  in  a  school,  are  each  provided  with 
lessons  graduated  according  to  their  capabilities,  which  are  to  be  read,  taught, 
explained,  illustrated,  and  studied  simultaneously.  The  advantages  to  the  teacher 
of  such  a  course  of  lessons  are  great.  His  mind  is  directed  to  one  subject  only 
for  as  many  classes  as  can  be  thus  occupied ;  the  illustrations  and  explanations 
required  for  one  class  are  suitable  for  all;  the  elder  pupils  derive  advantages 
from  the  simplicity  with  which  the  teacher  treats  each  subject  for  the  youngest ; 
and  the  youngest  have  their  views  enlarged  by  hearing  the  familiar  expositions 
which  are  given  to  those  who  are  older,  and  it  is  no  trifling  benefit  that  the 
minds  of  all  the  pupils  and  that  of  the  teacher  are  simultaneously  occupied  with 
the  same  subject. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examination  of  the  several  classes  together  after  each  lesson  is  a  great 
saving  of  time  to  the  teacher,  on  which  exercise  all  his  talent  and  energy  may  be 
concentrated.  The  union  of  the  different  classes  infuses  life  and  vigour  into  it. 
Questions  adapted  to  the  respective  acquisitions  of  the  pupils  should  be  pro- 
posed so  as  to  give  the  youngest  an  opportunity  of  answering,  the  eye  of  the 
teacher  being  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  party  called  upon.  It  has  not  been 
thought  desirable  to  append  questions  to  the  lessons.  Many  teachers  have  a 
well-founded  objection  to  prepared  questions,  and  prefer  putting  their  own. 
None  that  could  be  offered  could  equal  the  spontaneous  questions  which  an  in- 
telligent teacher  will  be  led  to  put,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  connect  the 
subjects  of  the  lessons  with  other  knowledge  which  the  pupils  have  attained 
from  the  previous  lessons  or  from  other  sources.  The  teacher  who  has  a  well 
stored  mind  will,  in  the  course  of  questioning,  draw  forth  whatever  information 
his  pupils  have  acquired  on  the  subject  before  them.  All  books,  however  good, 
are  but  auxiliaries  to  the  explanations,  remarks,  and  labours  of  the  accomplished 
teacher  to  save  his  own  time  from  being  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  different 
subjects.  Prepared  questions  save  no  time,  and  are  only  desirable  for  those 
who  have  not  had  experience  in  teaching ;  for  monitors  who  have  to  be  deputed 
to  this  important  department,  and  fpr  those  to  whom  teaching  is  but  an  occa- 
sional occupation,  and  who  consequently  cannot  devote  their  full  time,  thoughts, 
and  talents  to  the  labour. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  feels  it  important  that  it  should  not  be  entrusted  to 
monitors  unless  they  are  experienced ;  many  specimens  of  objects,  good  pictorial 
illustrations,  maps,  a  few  simple  instruments,  some  experiments,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  the  chalk  and  tablet  will  be  required  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
denve  from  the  lessons  all  the  knowledge  which  they  are  intended  to  convey." 

Notwithstanding  these  remarks  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  this 
course.  The  reading  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  for  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  are  still,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  as  a  series  for  an 
elementary  school.  We  can  assure  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  that  we 
have  not  only  admired  their  strong  and  useful  covers,  but  perused  their 
valuable  contents. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  INDIA,  ITS  RECENT  GROWTH,  ITS 
PRESENT  STATE,  AND  PROSPECTS.  BY  EDWARD  WHITEHEAD,  M.A.,  AS- 
SISTANT CHAPLAIN  H.E.UC,  FORMERLY  DOMESTIC  AND  EXAMINING 
CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  MADRAS.    12[nO.  pp.  157.    (London  : 

,Rivington,  1848.) 

Mr.  Whitehead  does  not  profess  to  give  the  whole  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Church.  His  volume  is  rather  an  eloquent  sketch  of  the  revival  of 
religion  which  has  taken  place  in  that  country,  since  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain  erected,  in  1814,  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta.  To  the  friends  of 
English  Church  Missions  the  work  will  furnish  many  grounds  of  encourage- 
ment and  thankfulness  to  God.  To  us  it  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  progress  of  education  among  the  natives, 
and  the  discussions  of  the  questions,  political  and  religious,  which  that 
progress  involves. 

'*  Education,"  says  Mr.  Whitehead,  '*  in  all  matters  of  English  science  and 
literature  is  sought  for  with  greedy  application.  Schools,  whether  supported 
by  the  government,  by  the  Scotch  Kirk,  or  by  the  Enghsh  religious  societies, 
are  filled  to  overflowing  with  inquiring  natives.  In  Calcutta  not  less  than 
6,000  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  vouth  (it  is  calculated)  are  under  daily  instruc- 
tion. They  have  even  so  far  abandoned  all  the  religious  prejudices  of  their 
forefathers,  as  to  become  excellent  anatomists,  and  skilful  surgeons ;  touching 
the  living,  and  dissecting  the  dead,  with  as  little  fear  of  personal  degradation, 
or  religious  pollution,  as  an  English  student  of  medicine. 

"  Female  education  is  also  becoming  general.  The  old  prejudice  against  it 
is  well-nigh  worn  out.  When  Mrs.  Wilson  commenced  her  honoured  labours 
near  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1823,  Bishop  Heber  testified  that  'there  was  no 
known  instance  of  a  female  having  been  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
sewing.'  Now  every  mission,  and  nearly  every  Christian  village  in  India,  has 
its  own  boarding  or  day  school  for  native  girls : — and  a  more  delightful  and 
heart-touching  sight  cannot  be  pictured  than  that  of  a  body  of  little  native  girls, 
with  their  clean  white  garments,  and  happy  smile,  and  cheerful  intelligence, 
sitting  round  their  teacher's  chair,  rehearsing  a  Christian  hymn  or  reading  a 
gospel  parable,  asking  and  answering  questions  with  interest  and  quickness,  or 
showing,  with  a  modesty  blushing  even  through  their  brown  skin,  specimens  of 
needle-work  or  writing  to  an  occasional  visitor.'' 


ft 


Urged  by  these  significant  facts,  he  inquires,  '*  What  course  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  a  missionary  church,  so  as  best  to  take  advantage  of  this 
awakening  of  the  mind  V*  **  What  method  and  style  of  education  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  a  Christian  institution  to  meet  the  present  intellectual  craving 
of  the  heathen  ?"  Having  discussed  the  question,  "  Whether  it  be  any  part 
of  a  missionary's  work  to  instruct  heathen  children  at  all  ?"  Mr.  Whitehead 
next  asks  : — **  Should  the  heathen  be  amalgamated  in  the  same  schools  as 
the  Christian  pupils ;  taught  from  the  same  books,  subjected  to  the  same 
observances,  compelled  to  kneel  in  worship  to  the  same  Saviour,  with 
children  of  Christian  parents,  or  elder  natives  recovered  already  to  the 
gospel  fold  ?"  He  answers  this  inquiry  in  the  negative,  and  proceeds: — 
•*  If,  then,  the  three  conclusions  be  right,  that  the  heathen  neither  ought 
to  be  instructed  by  a  Christian  missionary  after  the  same  system  with  his 
native  Christian  flock, — nor  trained  up  in  an  intimate  speculative  acquaint- 
ance with  revelation,  coupled  with  a  high  English  scientific  education, — 
aad  yet  that  education  of  some  kind  \\emust  offe^  to  all  who  will  accept  it 
at  bis  hands,—- the  question  lemamSj'V^Vi^Xxjv^wxiex  ol\«wiJci\\v^Sx^\y^5^Nsi 
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be,  80  as  most  probably  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  of  its  necessity  for  ensuring  his  salvation  ?  A  very  brief 
attempt  to  solve  this  difficult  problem  is  offered  with  much  diffidence." 

"  In  a  Christian  school,  then,  of  heathen  pupils  (if  so  paradoxical  an  expres- 
sion may  be  understood),  it  seems  that  mordl  training  should  be  the  first  object 
of  the  missionary.  In  all  possible  cases,  a  boarding-school  wherein  the  children 
are  under  constant  supervision,  and  removed  from  witnessing  and  sharing  in 
heathen  rites  and  customs,  has  been  found  a  powerful  instrument  of  conversion. 
English  should  not  be  permitted  to  engross  the  first  place  in  the  attention ;  it 
should  rather  be  sparingly  taught ;  at  least  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
an  inducement,  in  the  sense  of  a  bribe,  to  the  heathen  to  attend  the  school. 
The  principal  instruction  should  be  through  the  medium  of  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  country.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  missionary 
should  not  shrink  from  avowing,  that  the  sole  object  of  his -school  is  to  make 
its  inmates  Christians  :  that  to  teach  them  English,  or  to  make  them  natural 
philosophers,  or  to  fit  them  for  official  employments,  is  no  part  of  his  plan. 
All  the  great  duties  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  should  be  taught  and 
enforced ;  and  thus  what  God  expects  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  and  the 
difficulty,  nay/  the  impossibility  of  man's  performance  of  that  law,  so  exceeding 
broad  and  deep,  would  be  practically  made  known.  Thus  the  government  of 
the  heart  and  the  hand,  of  the  tongue  and  the  thoughts,  should  be  inculcated 
as  a  high  moral  duty.  And  so  the  heart  would  be  opened  to  see  its  need  of  a 
Saviour.  Let  the  heathen  be  made  aware  of  what  his  Creator  demands,  and 
how  inadequate  he  is  to  render  such  obedience ;  and  he  will  surely  cry,  as  of 
old,  'What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'  And  then,  how  joyfiilly  will  he  hear  of 
One  who  once  '  died  to  bear  the  sins  of  many !'  Like  a  shining  light  in  a  dark 
place  will  be  the  glorious  truths  bursting  on  his  broken  soul, — of  the  atonement 
made  for  his  sins ;  of  the  Spirit  poured  out  to  aid  his  trembling  feet,  and  guide 
his  faltering  prayer ;  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life ;  of  the  tearless  happi- 
ness reserved  for  the  victorious  servants  of  the  Lamb ;  of  Death  robbed  of 
his  sting,  and  the  Grave  of  his  victory !  But  assuredly,  ere  these  high  and  holy 
truths  can  be  savingly  appreciated  by  any  man  (whether  nominal  Christian  or 
unbaptized  heathen),  a  knowledge  of  his  own  state  by  nature  before  God,  dead 
as  he  is  in  trespasses  and  sins,  must  be  acquired.  And  when  the  knowledge  is 
attained,  then  the  evidences  whereby  we  know  ourselves  to  be  justified  in 
offering  him  his  («tc)  remedy^  and  by  reason  whereof  we  call  upon  him  to 
accept  it  in  faith,  nothing  doubting,  must  be  carefully  and  plainly  laid 
before  his  reason.    Let  it  not  be  thought  that  any  unscriptural  '  reserve '  in 

§  reaching  Christ  is  recommended.  It  is  but  proposed  ^r«^  to  make  the  ground 
t  to  receive  the  precious  seed.  While  the  Romanist  idea  is  utterly  repudiated, 
that  baptism  must  precede  all  Christian  teaching,  and  that  the  mere  *  opus 
operatum '  of  that  sacrament  can  be  efficient  to  make  a  Christian,  the  extreme 
opposite  process,  of  building  up  a  heathen  in  all  the  faith  and  hope  of  our  most 
holy  creed,  before  he  have  begun  to  call  his  own  idolatry  in  question,  or  ex- 
pressed even  the  desire  of  an  inquirer  after  a  more  excellent  way, — to  give  him 
a  clear,  theoretical  insight  into  those  deep  mysteries  which  angels  desire  to  look 
into,  before  he  have  entered  even  the  state  of  a  catechumen  on  the  threshold  of 
Christ's  church, — is  at  least  equally  opposite  to  the  apostolic  method  of  con- 
version recorded  by  St.  Luke.  We  repeat, — in  distinction  from  both, — let  the 
instruction  be  addressed  rather  to  the  heart  than  the  intellect ;  let  the  great 
moral  duties  be  specially  enforced,  and  the  leprosy  of  his  nature  so  made  known 
to  the  heathen ;  let  the  might,  and  majesty,  and  purity  of  the  Creator  be  taught 
him,  and  his  own  heart  and  experience  made  to  witness  his  natural  incapability 
of  standing  in  that  Creator's  awful  presence ;  then  let  the  evidences  whereby 
we  know  Uhristianlty  to  have  come  from  God  be  placed  before  him ;  let  all  be 
undertaken  in  fervent  prayer  for  the  Lord's  blessing,  and  reliance  on  His  Spirit 
to  give  our  labours  increase,  and  we  shall  at  least  have  filled  the  water-pots  with 
water,  and  have  good  hope  that  He  may  turn  it  into  wine.  If  our  schools  be 
not  so  numerouBly  attended,  the  Christian  TeE\x\XH  mW  ^o\i\)i^<^^^  \^^  \^\&^A« 
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We  shall  at  least  know,  that,  while  we  refuse  to  sever  religion  from  education, 
we  yet  are  usin^  the  most  probable  means  of  preventing  the  profanation  of 
God's  name,  and  philosophical  indifference  to  his  dear  Son." 

Such  being  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  we  wonder  that  lie  hai 
expressed  himself  elsewhere  so  strongly  against  the  government  system  of 
education  in  India.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consi- 
deration, is  not  that  the  only  one  which  the  public  authorities  could,  at 
present,  adopt  ? 


SEVEN  FAIRY  TALES.     16m  0.  pp.  166.    (Loudon  :  J.  U.  Parktr^ 

A  PLEASING  volume  for  young  children ;  beautifully  printed  ;  and  just 
adapted  as  a  prize  for  the  best  boy  in  the  third  class  of  a  good  commer- 
cial school. 


DIATESSARON  :  OR  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  COMPILED 
FROM  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION, 
WITH    VARIOUS    READINGS    FROM    THE    MOST    ESTEEMED    PARAPHRASES, 

AND  DR.  blayney's  REFERENCES.    2nd  edit.  8vo.  pp.  211.     (Oxford: 
Parker.) 

We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  the  plan  of  this  book  is  to  unite  the  Four 
Gospels  in  one  continued  narrative,  omitting  only  such  passages  as  are 
obviously  repetitions,  but  retaining  every  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  every  expression,  however  minute,  which  is  recorded  by  one  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  This  is  an  excellent  design  and  fully  borne  out  in  the 
execution. 


HARMONY  OF  EDUCATION  :  DESIGNED  TO  ASSIST  THOSE  ENGAGED  IK  TEACH- 
ING.    ]2mo.  pp.  129.     (London:  Sampson  Low.) 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK  :  ON  THE  PLAN  OF  "  HENRY's  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK." 
BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  KERCHEVER  ARNOLD,  M.A.,  ETC.      I2m0.  pp.  282. 

(London  :  Riving  tons.) 

Another  of  Mr.  Arnold*s  elementary  publications,  and  well  worthy  of 
the  reputation  which  the  able  and  indefatigable  author  has  so  long 
acquired  as  a  writer  of  school-books. 


ARITHMETIC  FOR  YOUNG    CHILDREN  ;    BEING   A   SERIES   OF   EXERCISES   EX- 
EMPLIFYING THE  MANNER  IN    WHICH   ARITHMETIC  SHOULD   BR   TAUGHT 

TO  YOUNG  CHILDREN.     BY  H.  GRANT.     Ncw  edition,  18mo.  pp.  135. 
(London  :  Grant  and  Griffith.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  greatest  man  is  the  best  elementary  teacher. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  converse  is  true,  and  that  the  elementary  teacher 
is  the  greatest  man.  U^  however,  any  one  would  seek  to  be  grearin  that 
vocation,  let  him  instruct  his  younp;  charge  really  in  the  elements.  In 
doing  this,  he  will  find  the  work  before  us  a  most  valuable  assistance.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Tate's  Pestalozzian  Arithmetic.  We 
have  been  much  pleased  with  many  of  the  exam^les^  and  beg  to  quote  a 
few  for  the  benefit  and  amusemenl  o^  owx  i^^^«t%  \ — 
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How  many  joints  are  there  in  your  middle  and  fore  fingers  less  than 
ten  ?    In  your  middle  finger  ?     In  your  fore  finger  and  thumb  ? 

Five  bones  were  thrown  to  a  dog  ;  as  he  was  gnawing  them  comfort- 
ably another  dog  came  up  and  attempted  to  seize  a  bone,  and  both  dogs 
began  to  fight.  While  they  were  fighting  two  other  dogs  came  up,  and 
ran  off  with  a  bone  apiece;  how  many  bones  were  now  left  to  their 
owner  to  fight  for  ? 

Seven  is  a  name  for  as  many  ones  as  six  and  what  ?  Five  and  what 
are  names  for  the  same  number  of  ones  as  seven  ?  Seven  means  as  many 
ones  as  four  and  what  ?  What  are  two  and  three  called  ?  What  would 
they  be  called  if  two  were  added  to  them  ? 

How  much  is  six  less  than  seven  ? 

Four  is  how  many  more  than  one,  and  less  than  seven  ? 

Take  two  from  seven,  and  how  many  are  left? 

Take  four  from  seven,  and  how  many  are  left? 

Take  six  from  seven,  and  how  many  are  left  ? 

Take  three  from  seven,  and  how  many  are  left  ? 

Take  five  from  seven,  and  how  many  are  left? 

Take  seven  from  seven,  and  how  many  are  left  ? 

Six  and  what  are  seven  ? 

A  tall  man's  steps  were  each  of  them  a  yard  wide ;  his  little  boy's  steps 
were  a  foot  wide ;  how  much  wider  were  the  father's  steps  than  the  son's  ? 

A  woman  put  half-a-sovereign  every  month  into  the  savings'-bank ;  how 
many  half-sovereigns  had  she  there  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  and  how 
many  sovereigns  ?  Another  woman  did  the  same  thing,  but  took  back 
one  and  a  half-sovereign ;  how  much  had  she  in  the  bank  at  the  end 
of  nine  months  ? 

Take  this  yard-measure,  and  try  if  you  can  find  out  how  many  yards 
this  room  is  long?  Now  find  out  how  many  yards  it  is  broad?  How 
many  yards  is  it  longer  than  it  is  broad  ? 

What  must  I  pay  the  milkman  in  a  week  for  a  pint  of  milk  every  day 
when  milk  is  twopence  a  quart  ? 

A  carter  who  went  with  his  cart  from  London  to  the  country,  paid  two- 
pence at  the  first  toll-gate,  threepence  at  the  next,  and  three  halfpence  at 
the  next ;  what  did  he  pay  that  day  in  tolls  ? — (The  word  toll  should  be 
explained  to  the  child,  if  he  does  not  understand  it.) 

A  man  ate  a  halfpennyworth  of  potatoes  every  day  with  his  dinner ; 
how  much  did  he  pay  for  them  in  nine  days  ? 

A  boatman  had  five  customers  one  day,  two  the  next,  one  the  next,  and 
one  the  fourth  day,  how  many  had  he  during  these  four  days  ? 

A  man  went  five  miles  by  a  coach,  and  was  charged  twopence  a  mile ; 
how  much  did  he  pay  for  the  whole  of  his  journey  ? 

There  were  six  cows  on  a  farm,  and  the  farmer  bought  as  many  more 
as  made  up  the  number  to  eleven  ;  how  many  did  he  buy  ? 

A  butcher  was  ordered  to  send  nine  pounds  of  meat  to  a  family,  and  he 
sent  eleven  ;  how  many  pounds  did  he  send  that  he  ought  not  ? 

Two  women  had  eleven  children ;  one  woman  had  five,  how  many  had 
the  other? 

If  you  are  now  six  years  old,  in  how  many  years  will  you  be  ten? 

A  cottager  sold  one  day  four  of  his  eleven  geese,  next  day  he  sold  two^ 
and  the  day  after  that  he  sold  three;  had  he  sold  all?  How  many  had 
he  sold?    How  mtany  were  left? 
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THE  child's  first  ENGLISH  GRAMMAIl,  DIVIDED  INTO  EASY  AND  PEO- 
GRESSIV^  LESSONS,  TO  EACH  OF  WHICH  ARE  ATTACHED  COPIOUS 
QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES.      BY  EICHARD  IlILEY,  ETC.       12mO.  pp'.  99. 

(London  :  Longmans.) 

The  chief  value  of  this  useful  publication  is  derived  from  the  copious 
**  Errors  to  be  corrected"  with  which  it  abounds.  In  other  respects,  it 
does  not  differ  from  similar  treatises.  We  insert  the  following  as  a 
specimen : — 

"  You  was  there.  They  was  absent.  Was  you  present  ?  Is  the  shoes  ready? 
Was  the  horses  ready  ?  Where  is  the  scissors  ?  Has  your  brothers  been 
present  ?  Assiduity  make  all  things  easy.  Fair  words  costs  nothing.  Neces- 
sity are  the  mother  of  invention.  There's  three  of  us  present.  l%iere  is  no 
roses  without  a  thorn.  Too  great  a  variety  of  studies  tend  to  weaken  the  judg- 
ment. Thou,  Lord,  sees  us  in  all  pur  ways,  and  discerns  all  our  motives. 
A  knowledge  of  languages  are  obtained  only  by  a  steady  application,  l^e 
effluvia  escapes.  The  frequent  commission  of  crimes  harden  the  heart.  To 
forgive  injuries  are  the  mark  of  a  noble  mind.'' 

And  again  : — 

"  It  is  him  who  has  produced  this  mischief.  If  I  were  him  I  would  be  more 
cautious.  I  always  understood  it  to  be  he  that  wrote  the  book.  We  knew  it 
to  be  they.  Whom  do  they  say  that  I  am  ?  Who  do  you  think  him  to  be? 
To  poor  i,  there  is  not  much  hope  remaining,"  &c.  &c. 

These  are  all  common  forms  of  error,  and  whatever  may  be  the  general 
fallacy  of  teaching  mistakes  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  learner. 


THE  ANALYTICAL  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  LEXICON  !  CONSISTING  OF  At 
ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  EVERY  WORD  AND  INFLECTION 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES,  PRECISELY  AS  THEY 
OCCUR  IN  THE  SACRED  TEXT,  WITH  A  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
EACH  WORD,  AND  LEXICOGRAPHICAL  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  MEAN- 
INGS. A  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  PARADIGMS, 
WITH   GRAMMATICAL     REMARKS     AND     EXPLANATIONS.      4tO.    pp.    784. 

(London  :  Bagster  and  Sons.) 

It  has  appeared  to  the  author  of  this  valuable  work,  that  the  real  cause 
why  we  have  so  many  scholars  learning  Hebrew,  and  so  few  attaining  to 
anything  like  proficiency,  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  a  concise  lexicon  of 
analyzed  forms,  which  would  furnish  the  inquiring  student  with  informa- 
tion at  every  step  of  his  progress.  In  accomplishing  the  task  which  he 
has  marked  out  for  himself,  in  order  to  supply  this  want,  the  author  has 
thrown  into  alphabetical  order  the  entire  body  of  words  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  exactly  as  they  are  found  in  the  text.  These  are  con- 
cisely and  fully  parsed.  A  complete  series  of  paradigms  is  added,  and  ex- 
planations given,  and  exceptional  cases  discussed  by  the  aid  of  Gesenius^f 
Grammar  for  the  Hebrew,  and  that  of  Winer  for  the  Chaldee.  The 
volume  appears  to  be  a  most  seasonable  contribution  to  the  biblical  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  most  of  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishops  are  requiring  Hebrew  for  deacons'  orders,  and  that 
it  J8  beginning  to  enter  into  the  subject-matter  of  the  theological  exa«* 
mtDatioDB  at  the  universities. 
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A   GUIDE  TO  THE  SCIENTIFIC    KNOWLEDGE  OF   THINGS  FAMILIAR,    BY  THE 

REV.  DR.  BREWER,  OF  NORWICH.     (London  :  Jarvold,) 

We  roost  heartily  thank  Dr.  Brewer  for  this  contribution  to  our  educa- 
tional literature.  There  is  nothing  so  much  desiderated  as  good  teachable 
books  on  the  science  of  familiar  things.  Although  Dr.  Brewer's  little 
work  does  not  in  all  respects  meet  our  wishes  on  this  subject,  yet  it  is  a 
good  book,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers.  The  catechetical 
form  in  which  the  work  is  published  is  cettainly  not  the  best  adapted  for 
the  use  of  the  teacher.  There  are  besides  too  many  technical  terms  used 
throughout  the  book  ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  want  of  precision  in 
the  language  employed  ;  for  instance,  we  have  at  page  245  the  following 
dialogue  about  atmospheric  air  : 

''  Q.  Of  what  is  atmospheric  air  composed  ? 

**  A.  Principally  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  mixed  together  in  the 
following  proportions :  viz.,  one  part  of  oxygen,  to  four  parts  of  nitrogen." 

Now  Dr.  Brewer  must  be  aware  that  the  words  •*  four  parts,"  may  either 
mean  four  parts  by  volume^  or  four  parts  by  weight.  Dr.  Brewer  should 
also  know  that  carbonic  acid,  although  relatively  small  in  quantity,  forms 
one  of  the  essential  parts  of  atmospheric  air. 


LECTURES  EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  DIATE8SAR0N,  OR  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST,  COLLECTED  FROM  THE  FOUR  GOS- 
PELS, IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  CONTINUOUS  NARRATIVE.  BY  JOHN  DAVID 
MACBRIDE,    D.C.L.,     PRINCIPAL     OF     MAGDALEN     HALL.       8vO.    pp.    730. 

(Oxford :  Parker,) 

This  is  the  reprint  of  a  work  which  bears  a  high  reputation  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  It  contains  a  whole  body  of  theology,  and  will  be  found 
invaluable  for  the  more  intelligent  of  our  elementary  teachers. 


THE   GREEK  TESTAMENT,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES.     BY  THE  REV.  £.  BURTON, 
D.D..,   SOMETIME  CANON  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,   AND  REGIUS  PROFESSOR  OF 

DIVINITY.     Third  Edition,  Revised,  with  a  New  Index.     8vo.  pp.  588. 

The  notes  of  Dr.  Burton  upon  the  New  Testament,  though  highly  sug- 
gestive to  the  more  advanced  biblical  student,  are  perhaps  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  beginner  as  those  attached  to  the  edition  of  Valpy.  The 
volume  before  us,  from  the  office  of  a  private  printer  in  Oxford,  may  vie 
for  accuracy  and  beauty  with  the  productions  of  the  far-famed  Claren- 
don Press. 

sopHOCLis  TRAGGEDiai.     I8mo.     (Oxouii :  Parker,) 

This  is  one  of  Mr,  Parker's  portable  editions  of  the  great  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  follows  the  pure  and  accurate  text  of  Dindorf. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  **  Thucydides,"  issued  by  the  same  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, a  life  of  the  poet  is  prefixed ;  an  original  index  of  the  characters 
introduced  into  the  tragedies,  and,  what  will  be  equally  new  to  many,  some 
epigrams  composed  by  Sophocles  and  preserved  in  the  •*  Anthologia 
Grseca."  The  complete  works  of  Horace  And  Virgil,  printed  in  a  similar 
shape,  li^  before  us.  We  strongly  recommend  the  series  to  those  who^ 
like  ourselves,  delight  in  the  classics,  but  whose  purses  will  not  a.llo^  ^i 
tbeir purchasing  large  and  expensive  editions  ot  t\\e\T  ?«>.NO>xi\\fe  V3i?Jaa\%» 
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SEPARATE  SERIES.      TRACTS  OHf   LICENTIOUSNESS.       12mO. 

(London :   W.  Jones,) 

Part  of  a  valuable  series  of  tracts,  issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
on  some  prevalent  vices.  They  should  be  largely y  bat  at  the  same  time 
cautiously,  circulated. 


THUCYDiDis  historia.     2  Vols.  18mo.  pp.  331  and  312. 

(Oxonii :  Parker.) 

In  this  elegant  little  edition  of  Thucydides,  the  text  of  Goeller  is  followed. 
The  paragraphs  are  those  proposed  by  Dr.  Arnold.  A  short  life  of  the 
great  author,  a  chronological  table,  and  an  index  of  proper  nameSy  further 
enrich  the  work.  It  is  very  compactly  printed,  and  is  just  suitable  to 
school  examiners  and  peripatetic  students. 


LETTERS    FROM   A   TUTOR   TO   HIS   PUPILS.      BY    THE   REV.  W.  JONES,  M.A., 

F.R.S.,  OF  NAYLAND.     12mo.  pp.  247.     (Oxford  :  Parker.) 

A  BEAUTIFUL  reprint  of  a  work  too  well  known  to  require  any  praise  from 
us.  We  notice  it  here,  in  order  to  recommend  it  as  a  suitable  present  for 
Pupil  Teachers.  The  clergy  roust  more  than  ever  rise  to  the  conviction 
of  the  instant  necessity  of  applying  themselves  to  the  right  training  of  this 
new  order  of  society  in  the  realm.  It  will  be  either  a,  fresh  link  in  the 
chain  that  binds  together  all  conditions  of  men  among  us,  or  a  new 
element  in  producing  disorder  and  difficulty.  In  fact,  all  the  works  of 
Mr.  Parker's  series,  entitled  the  **  Practical  Christian's  Library,*'  may  be 
most  advantageously  circulated  among  the  more  intelligent  young  people 
of  our  elementary  schools. 


SUPPLEANT  DE  LA  PRATIQUE  DU  LANGAGE  FAMILIER,  OU  APPLICATION  DES 
IDIOTISMES  FRANCAIS.  POUR  FAIRE  PARTIE  DU  COURS  THEO&IQUE  IT 
PRATIQUE  BE  LAKOUE  FRANCAISE.       PAR  JULES   BUE,  (TBACHER  OF  THB 

french  language  to  the  university  of  oxford,«— sir  robert 
Taylor's  institution.)  no.  i.  la  camaradiree,  par  eugenb 
SCRIBE,  MEMBRE  DE  l'academie  francaise.  8vo.  pp.  143.  (Oxford: 
Parker,) 

A  PLAY  of  Eugene  Scribe,  with  the  scenes  expunged  which  were  thought 
likely  to  **  wound  the  susceptibility  of  the  reformed  religion."  A  list  of 
phrases  is  prefixed.  The  editor  informs  us  that  the  language  ii  that 
which  is  found  only  in  the  best  society  of  Paris. 


iE|:tract£{  from  C^avQti,  ice. 

The  St,  James's  Chronicle  publishes  the  following  account  of  an  interview  1^ 
tween  a  deputation  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester^  on  the  subject  of  education:— 
'' According  to  previous  arrangement,  a  deputation  from  the  Lancashire  Pab- 
lic  School  Association  waited  upon  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  recently,  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  his  lordship  to  take  charge  of  the  petition  from  Manches- 
ter to  the  House  of  Lords  in  favowT  of  the  scheme ;  and  also  of  eonHBiriiig 
with  his  lordship  on  the  subject.    Mt.  liac^^VoXxo^xit^^  ^^  %\sJw^\  5sC  tlie  in- 
terview,  and  briefly  noticed  tbe  mttiti  le^\xt*%  oS.  ^^  %^«gba^  ^ssl^  ^6m^  — 
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siderations  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  association.  When  he  had 
finished  his  statement^  the  hishop  remarked  that  in  the  first  statement  of  the 
petition^  that  a  large  extension  of  education  is  necessary,  he  fully  concurred, 
understanding  education,  however,  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  feelings  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  powers.  He  also 
assented  to  the  second  allegation  of  the  petition,  condemnatory  of  the  existing 
provision  made  hy  the  State  for  popular  education,  and  frankly  admitted  that 
the  existing  system  is  hased  upon  erroneous  principles,  and  that,  heing  repu- 
diated hy  many  religious  hodies,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect  in  its 
operation ;  under  these  circumstances  he  could  not  regard  it  as  more  than  a 
temporary  measure.  On  the  third  point,  that  public  schools  should  be  sup- 
ported by  local  rates,  and  under  local  management,  his  lordship's  opinion  was 
also  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  association.  Here,  the  bishop  observed,  his 
concurrence  with  the  statements  of  the  petition  must  terminate*.  He  could  not 
consent  to  the  exclusion  of  all  instruction  in  peculiar  religious  doctrines.  He 
believed  it  was  perfectly  impossible  that  any  teacher  should  gain  any  living  in- 
fluence over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  pupils  if  he  was  interdicted  from  com- 
municating with  them  on  the  most  vitally  important  subjects.  He  spoke  him- 
self (he  said)  from  an  experience  of  sixteen  years  as  an  educator ;  and  he  re- 
minded the  deputation  of  the  influence  which  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  gained  over 
his  pupils  by  his  constant  appeals  to  their  rehgious  principles.  Admitting  that 
many  of  the  children  would  elsewhere  receive  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
denomination  to  which  they  belonged,  were  the  deputation  and  their  friends, 
he  asked,  prepared  to  sanction  the  constant  association  of  young  people  thus 
carefully  trained  with  those  who  were  under  no  religious  influences  whatever  ^ 
These  objections  his  lordship  considered  fatal  to  any  such  scheme  of  education 
as  that  now  proposed.  Having  thus  stated  his  views  on  the  plan  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  bishop  went  on  to  explain  his  own  opinions  on  the  best  mode  of 
effectively  providmg  for  the  existing^  educational  destitution.  His  lordship  ob- 
served that  in  King  Edward's  School,  at  Birmingham,  with  which  he  had 
recently  been  connected,  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  given  at  fixed  periods  of  the  week ;  but  from  attendance  on  such  occasions 
the  children  of  Dissenting  parents  were  excused.  At  the  same  time,  his  lord- 
ship remarked,  he  had  always  distinctly  stated,  that  he  would  never  permit  him- 
self to  be  precluded,  by  the  presence  of  Dissenters,  from  alluding  to  any  reli- 
P^ous  matter  which  might  present  itself  in  the  course  of  a  lesson ;  he  would  never 
intrude  such  a  remark,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  never  go  out  of  his  way  to 
avoid  it.  During  the  eight  years  of  his  residence  at  Birmingham,  he  had  pupils 
of  almost  every  sect,  and  he  never  received  any  complaint  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school.  Now  this  was  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  the  possibility  of  having  a  system  of  education  which  should  be 
religious  without  being  exclusive.  He  would  provide  schools  in  which  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  while 
Dissenters  should  be  excused  from  attendance  at  the  doctrinal  lessons  ;  and  in 
places  where  Dissenters  were  numerous  he  would  also  afford  them  the  means  of 
giving  an  education  in  accordance  with  their  own  views. — Mr.  Lucas  suggested, 
in  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  that  such  a  plan  as 
that  of  his  lordship's  would  only  introduce  fresh  elements  of  discord  into  a 
question  which  had  already  excited  far  too  much  acrimony,  and  that  it  would 
prove  quite  impracticable. — His  lordship  again  alluded  to  King  Edward's 
School,  at  Birmingham,  and  maintained  that  practical  success  was  a  most  suf- 
ficient answer  to  a  theoretical  objection. — The  Rev.  W.  M'Kerrow  remarked, 
that  it  would  be  a  main  object  to  mstil  into  the  minds  of  the  children  the  great 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  truth,  temperance,  and  charity,  respecting  which 
they  were  all  agreed ;  but  Dissenters  entertamed^  a  conscientious  objection  to 
the  payment  of  any  taxes  to  provide  for  doctrinal  instruction. — His  lordship 
replied,  that  to  compel  them  to  do  so  was  not  more  unjust  than  to  tax  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Society  for  the  army  estimates.  Men  living  in  society 
xniist  submit  to  political  necessities.  The  association  admitted  that  the  volun- 
tary  system  bad  failed  in  providing  secular  inaltuclvoxi  lox  Ocv^  ^^o^^^-axv^  ^^^. 
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they  proposed  still  to  trust  to  it  for  securing  for  them  religious  training*  which 
was  infinitely  more  important. — A  good  deal  of  conversation  then  ensued, 
respecting  the  practicability  of  combined  instruction  in  the  general  principles 
of  religion,  and  also  respecting  the  position  of  the  Dissenters,  in  which  the 
bishop,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  walker,  Mr.  Lucas,  and  Mr.  M'Kerrow  took  part.  His 
lordship  having  again  expressed  his  strong  objection  to  any  system  of  educa- 
tion which  had  not  a  peculiar  religious  character,  and  his  confiaent  opinion  that 
any  attempt  to  provide  for  religious  instruction  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
different  sects  would  be  ineffective,  Mr«  Bazley  pointed  to  the  case  of  Holland, 
where,  he  observed,  a  secular  system  of  education  prevailed ;  and  the  various 
ministers  of  religion  displayed  great  activity  in  providing  doctrinal  instruction 
for  the  children.  His  lordship  objected  that  in  Holland  the  number  of  sects 
was  comparatively  small ;  and  that,  as  all  who  had  no  strong  opinions  opposed 
to  the  Roman  faith  called  themselves  Catholics,  there  was  not  the  large  class 
who  had  no  religious  faith  which  we  found  in  this  country. — Mr.  Bazley  subse- 
quently observed  that  he  had  had  practical  experience  of  the  working  of  factory 
schools,  where  secular  instruction  only  was  given,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
their  tendency  had  been  to  elevate  and  improve  the  children  who  attended 
them. — ^The  bishop  admitted  that  this  might  be  so.  The  children  thus  edu^ 
cated  were  a  small  minority,  who  were  raised  above  the  masses  of  the  people 
by  the  instruction  which  tney  had  obtained,  but  he  questioned  whether  there 
would  be  any  good  result  from  a  great  extension  of  such  a  system  of  education, 
if,  indeed,  it  did  not  produce  mischief. — The  deputation  again  urged  on  his 
lordship  the  impracticability  of  any  school  system  which  did  not  steer  clear  of 
sectarian  differences.  They  insisted  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  their  part 
to  undervalue  the  importance  of  peculiar  religious  teacning,  and  that  Uicnr 
sought  to  faciUtate  the  work  of  ministers  and  Sunday-school  teachers  by  send- 
ing them  children  fully  prepared  to  receive  such  instruction.  It  was  observed 
that  his  lordship's  success  at  Birmingham  was  scarcely  an  argument  in  favour 
of  any  such  scheme  as  he  recommended,  for  very  few  of  the  clergy  displayed 
the  liberality  and  forbearance  which  characterized  his  lordship. — ^Tbe  bishop 
repeated  his  opinion  that  the  scheme  was  most  defective.  He  admitted  that  the 
complaint  of  a  want  of  liberality  among  the  clergy  was  to  some  extent  well 
founded;  but  he  pointed  to  the  settlement  of  various  religious  questions  within  the 
last  20  years  as  showing  that  right  views  were  spreading;  and  that  therefore  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that  some  better  plan  than  that  proposed  by  the  association 
might  before  long  become  practicable.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  said  that  he 
would  gladly  take  charge  of  the  petition,  which  he  would  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Government,  and  support  it  so  far  as  he  could  consistently  with  his 
own  deliberate  convictions. — ^The  deputation  then  thanked  his  lordship  and 
withdrew." 

MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

To   BE   ANSWERED   IN   OUR  NuMBER   FOR   OCTOBBR. 

QuES.  5. — Proposed  by  T.  Turner, 

Two  sheep-folds  contain  the  same  area;  one  of  them  has  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  other  that  of  a  rectangle  whose  breadth  is  three-auarters  of  its  length.  It  is 
required  to  determine  which  of  the  two  folds  cost  tne  least  money  in  building, 
supposing  the  height  of  the  walls  to  be  the  same  in  each  case. 

QuES.'^6. — Proposed  by  the  same. 

Point  out  the  fallacy  in  the  following  operation  : — 

«*— a'=ar— fl,  when  x^a, 
.'.  #+a»l,  when  o^sa. 
.*.  2  a»l,  whatever  a  is, 
a  manifest  absurdity. 

N.  B,  To  admit  of  insertion,  new  questions  or  solutions  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Editor  early  in  the  month  oi  ^epl^mV^e.!.    K^  ii^ii  q^^%\.S&!ca  must  have 
their  aolutione  forwarded  with  tliem. 
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At  Coleorton,  Jnly  18th,  1848,  Mr.  John  Beckwith,  fot  some  time  Master  of 
Christ  Church  National  School,  in  the  city  of  Chester.     From  his  earliest 
childhood,  he  showed  an  amiable  and  gentle  disposition.     He  was  beloved  as  a 
boy  at  the  national  school,  in  his  native  village ;  and  when  on  leaving  he  entered 
into  service  as  a  gardener,  he  seemed  in  all  respects  to  be  guided  by  Christian 
motives  and  principles.    After  continuing  in  this  business  some  years,  he  ex- 
pressed a  stronff  desire  to  serve  God  more  directly  in  His  Church ;  and  though 
many  dissuaded  him  from  so  doing,  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Battersea 
Training  College,  bringing  with  him  the  highest  testimonials  from  the  neighbour- 
hood where  he  had  resided.     During  his  course  of  training  his  industry  was 
unwearied,  and  his  obedience  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution  cheerful  and 
ready.    Though  not,  strictly  speaking,  possessed  of  a  powerful  mind,  his  attain- 
ments were  highly  respectable ;  and  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Christ  Church 
School,  Chester.    The  excellent  incumbent  of  that  parish  always  spoke  of  him, 
during  his  residence  in  Chester,  as  possessed  of  just  the  kind  of  character 
desirable  for  an  elementary  teacher.    There  is  reason  to  fear  that  his  zealous 
personal  teaching  in  his  school  made  an  inroad  on  a  constitution  not  naturally 
strong.     Whether  he  carefully  adjusted  his  voice;  or  whether  he  needlessly 
spent  his  strength,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.     He  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  school,  and  returned,  with  the  subtle  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  to  his  home.    The  Rev.  F.  Merewether,  the  Rector  of  Coleorton, 
visited  him  frequently  during  his  illness,  and  has  furnished  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  his  end  : — **  His  end  was  like  his  whole  life,  calm,  tranquil,  composed 
and  resigned :  full,  as  I  believe,  of  faith  and  hope ;  and  with  a  mind  and  soul, 
as  I  not  less  firmly  trust,  ripe  for  Heaven,  through  the  merits  of  his  and  our 
Saviour.     I  had  been  with  him  the  afternoon  before  for  seme  time,  and  about 
aeven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  inst.  he  sent,  wishing  to  see  me  im- 
mediately.   I  went,  and  read  with  him,  amongst  others,  the  *  Commendatory 
Prayer  at  the  Point  of  Departure ;'  so  rich  in  comfort  to  the  dying,  and  in 
instruction  to  the  survivors.     He  grasped  my  hand  at  parting,  with,  I  believe, 
aU  the  affection  his  soul  could  command.     It  is  among  the  hidden  mysteries 
which  a  future  state  alone  can  unravel,  that  a  life  of  such  promise  and  usefulness 
should  be  cut  off  thus  prematurely  :  but  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor 
His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts,  and  His  will  be  done."     Let  every  elementary 
teacher  who  reads  these  lines  determine  that  he  will  be  in  his  labours  more 
abundant,  in  his  words  more  watchful,  in  his  whole  hfe  more  patient  and  pains- 
taking, for  he  knows  not  how  soon  he  may  be  called  to  render  up  his  account. 
"  The  night  comsth  when  no  man  can  work." 
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PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

The  following  Books  are  proTisionally 
proposed,  as  proper  to  be  studied  by 
those  Pupil  Teachers  who  intend  here- 
after to  become  Students  in  the  Batter- 
sea  Training  College. 

THEOLOGy,    CHURCH   HISTORY,  ETC. 

*'*  Theological  Questions,''  published 
by  Slatter,  Oxford. 

*"  Nicholls's  Help,"  published  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 

*'  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures,'*  published  by  Cadell. 

*"  Puller's  Church  Hist,  of  Britain," 
3  vols,  published  by  Thomas  Tegg  and 
Son,  73,  Cheapside,  London. 

*'' Short's  History  of  the   Church  of 


England,"  2  vols,  published  by  John  W. 
Parker,  West  Strand,  London. 

"  Blunt's  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  England,"  published  by  Thomas  Tegg 
and  SoQ,  73,  Cheapside. 

♦**  Burton's  Church  History  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries,"  published  by 
John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London. 

♦**  Berens'  History  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,"  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

♦"  Wheatly  on  the  Prayer  Book,"  pub- 
lished by  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. ; 
Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

*'  Bates's  Church  History,"  published 
by  J.  W.  PMVw,^ft%\.^W5A>\iOTAsssk. 
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Catechism/'  published  bj  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

***  Welchman  on  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles/' published  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 

"Smith's  Compendium  of  Rudiments 
in  Theology/'  Riyingtons. 

**  Smith's  Digest  of  Hooker,  ditto. 

**  Smith's  Manual  of  Rudiments/'  &c. 
ditto. 

MATHEMATICS,  BTC.  BTC. 

*'<  Tate's  First  Pnnciples  of  Arithme- 
tic/' Longman  and  Co. 

*'*  Tate's  Algebra  made  Easy/'  ditto. 

*•*  Hall's  Algebra/»  Parker. 

***  Moseley's  Mechanics  applied  to  the 
Arts/'  ditto. 

**' Tate's  Exercises  on  Mechanics," 
Longman. 

'*'**  Johnstone's  Catechism  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry." 

**' Tate's  Principles  of  Geometry  and 
Mensuration,**  Longman. 

*"  Hunter's  Arithmetic."  Text  Book 
for  the  Master  and  Manual  for  the  Pupil, 
Riyingtons. 

LITBRATURB,  BTC. 

***  Hunter's  English  Grammar,"  Long- 
man. 

***  Hunter's  Parsing  Exercises,"  ditto. 

***  Manson's  Etymology,"  Simpkin  and 
Marshall. 

*''  Gleig's  School  History  of  England," 
Parker. 

*'(  Epitome  of  Geography,"  for  the 
Irish  National  Schoob,  Groombridge. 

*«  Macleod's  Palestine,"  Longman. 

**  Bowdler's  Shakspere,"  Riviugtons. 

'*  Latham's  English  Grammar." 

**  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary," 
Edited  by  Smart,  Longman. 

"  Black's  Atlas,"  (Black,  Edinburgh.) 

**  Rett's  Elements  of  General  Know- 
ledge.*' (To  be  had  second-hand  for 
2s.  6d.) 

Any  good  selection  of  Poetry. 


Any  translations  of  standard  Classical 
Works. 

Any  Tolumes  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


Christ  Church  Day  Schools,  Ac- 
CRiNGTON. — On  Thursday  last,  there  was 
a  public  examination  of  the  scholars  of  the 
aboye  schools,  in  the  presence  of  their  pa- 
rents and  a  numerous  assembly.  The  sub- 
jects of  examination  were — Scripture  His- 
tory, English  History,  English  Grammar, 
Greography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Mensuration.  The  an- 
swers of  the  children  were  giyen  with  great 
accuracy,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
yarious  problems  were  solved  seemed  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  all:  they  were 
evidently  well  grounded  in  every  subject 
At  four  o'clock  the  scholars  were  re^ed 
with  tea,  cake,  &c.,  the  parents  and  friends 
taking  tea  at  a  later  hour.  The  examina- 
tion was  resumed  at  half-past  six,  and  on 
its  conclusion  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Evansoui 
B.  A.,  who  had  assisted  in  the  examination, 
distributed  the  prizes  and  testimonials  to 
the  best  answerers  ;  and  expressed  himself 
highly  gratified  at  the  progress  the  scholars 
had  made,  and  the  satisfactory  result  of 
the  examination.  He  passed  a  high  com- 
pliment on  Mr.  W.  Rapsey,  the  school- 
master, for  his  talent  and  indefatigable 
zeal,  and  in  the  name  of  the  parents  beg- 
ged to  thank  him  for  his  attention  to  the 
children  placed  under  his  care.  Mr.  Rap- 
sey returned  thanks  in  a  feeling  manner  for 
the  kindness  with  which  his  name  had  been 
mentioned  by  his  reverend  pastor,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  company.  He  stated  that 
he  should  spare  no  pains  to  render  the 
school  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  hoped 
that  the  next  examination  might  prove  ss 
satisfactory  as  the  present  one.  Notice  of 
the  vacation  having  been  given,  the  com- 
pany separated,  after  singing  the  doxology. 
— Blackburn  Standard, 


Co  Conrei^pontrnUs^* 


A.  M. — We  shall  be  glad  to  insert  some  articles,  short  and  practical,  on  the  best 
methods  of  keeping  bees.  The  habits  of  this  little  animal  supply  materials  for  mudi 
useful  and  elegant  amusement.  Many  a  schoolmaster  would  find  a  hive  or  two  not 
only  regale  his  mind,  but  add  a  pleasant  zest  to  his  breakfast  table. 

Q.  IN  A  CoRNBR. — We  are  much  obliged  for  your  recommendation.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  render  this  publication  useful  to  the  elementary  teacher.  Pupil  teach- 
ers will  find  in  it  answers  to  all  the  examination  papers  that  have  been  proposed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  to  the  students  at  the  principal  training  colleges. 
Those  given  this  month  are  a  specimen  of  the  kind  to  which  we  refer. 

Senbx. — If  any  person,  calling  himself  a  National  Schoolmaster,  comes  to  you, 
dreued  in  s  showy  and  flash  style,  wVlVi  mock.  \Qwelry  and  long  hair,  by  all  means 
etmMider  that  he  is  a  blunder,  as  fat  a«  t\xe  o\])\tcV.%  c^l  Ci\im\:\^\!L\tL^\r(x^^^ 
cermed,  and  bow  Jiiin  out. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARDS  A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

No.  I. 

EDUCATION   AMONG   THE  GREEKS^   ETC. 

(Coniinved/rom  page  304.) 

But  to  return-  from  this  digression.  The  Athenian  youth  at  eighteen 
might  become  master  of  his  patrimony,  and  entered  upon  what  may  be 
considered  either  as  the  beginning  of  his  military  service  or  his  appren- 
ticeship in  arms.  He  was  sent  into  the  country  to  keep  watch  and  waid 
to  the  towns  and  fortresses  on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform  any 
other  tasks  which  might  be  imposed  upon  him  for  the  protection  of  Attica. 
On  this  occasion  he  took  the  military  oath,  by  which  he  pledged  himself 
never  to  disgrace  his  arms,  nor  to  desert  his  comrade ;  to  combat  to  the 
last  in  defence  of  Attica,  its  altars,  and  its  hearths ;  to  leave  his  country 
not  in  worse,  but  in  better  plight  than  he  found  it ;  to  obey  the  magis- 
trates and  the  laws,  and  to  resist  all  attempts  to  subvert  them  ;  and  to 
respect  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  This  service  lasted  two  years ;  at 
the  end  of  it,  he  was  admitted  to  share  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
citizen,  for  which  the  law  had  not  prescribed  a  more  advanced  age. 
They  included  that  of  voting  and  speaking  in  the  general  assembly.* 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  education  was 
neglected.    The  importance  which  Aristotle  attaches  to  it  in  his  Politics 
proves  that  it  had  excited  the  deepest  interest.     He  asks,  **  Is  education 
to  be  chiefly  directed  to  things  of  common  and  vulgar  use,  subservient  to 
bodily  accommodation,  and  productive  of  external  prosperity  ;  or  ought 
its  main  business  to  consist  in  sharpening,  fortifying,  and  ennobling  the 
mind  ?     If  the  mind  and  virtue  be  justly  preferred  to  the  body  and  for- 
tune, yet  by  what  principle  are  we  to  arrange  the  virtues  themselves  ?    With 
vrhiclKof  them  ought  our  culture  to  begin,  and  in  which  of  them  ought  it  to 
terminate  ?  First  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  children  ought  to  be  instructed  in 
things  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  external  accommodation,  in  proportion 
to  their  necessity  or  utility,  provided  such  things  be  not  illiberal  and  sordid, 
tending  to  distort  or  enervate  the  body,  to  narrow  or  debase  the  soul^  to 
chill  the  fancy  or  encumber  the  intellect.     From  such  mean  and  merce- 
nary drudgery^  which  would  disqualify  them  for  the  exercise  of  virtue 
and  unfit  them  for  the  offices  of  freemen,  our  citizens  must  wholly  refrain. 
Even  to  those  arts  dignified  by  the  epithet  of  liberal,  their  application 
ought  not  to  be  directed  without  due  selection  and  prudent  reserve.     In 
many  accomplishments  mediocrity  is  preferable  to  excellence ;  for  an  am- 
bition gratified  by  what  is  frivolous  will  be  incapable  of  aspiring  to  what 
is  great.    In  ascertaining  the  doubtful  nature  of  those  frivolous  but  agree- 
able talents,  much  depends  upon  the  end  or  purpose  for  which  they  are 
acquired  and  cultivated.     To  display  them  for  vanity  or  gain  is  worthy  of 
Done  but  slaves;  but  they  will  not  misbecome  a  citizen,  if  be  exercise 
them  for  his  own  amusement,  or  the  gratification  of  his  friends;  as  relax- 
ation from  severer  studies,  or  preparations  for  higher  pursuits 

Kducation  is  commonly  reduced  to  four  heads.  Grammar,  Gymnastic,t 
Music,  and  Drawing.  Letters  are  the  elements  of  calculation,  as  well  as 
of  grammar  or  composition,  and  are  essentially  requisite  in  innumerable 

*  TbirlwaJVa  Greece,  ii.  51. 
f  Coaf.  Diod.  Sic.  toL  i.  486,  and  Plato,  Thcag .  ^.  VIX. 
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things  of  daily  occurrence.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  drawing, 
which  teaches  the  knowledge  of  forms,  about  which  so  many  indispen- 
sable occupations  are  continually  conversant.  The  gymnastic  is  subser- 
vient to  strength  and  courage,  invigorating  the  body  and  fortifying  the 
mind.  Music,  indeed,  is  now  degraded  into  a  playful  pastime,  but  was 
introduced  into  education  by  our  wiser  ancestors,  because  youth  ought  to 
be  taught  not  only  how  to  pursue  business,  but  how  to  enjoy  leisure ;  and 
enjoyment  is  the  end  of  business   its^f,   and  the  limit  iq  which  a)| 

our  active  pursuits  finally  tenninate.''* Aristotle  then  propeedi 

to  argue  that  the  example  of  music  proves  that  there  is  an  education 
requisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberal  leisuTe;  that  moral  ought  to  precede 
intellectual  education,  f^ud  the  culture  of  the  body  that  of  the  mjud; 
that  gymnastics  ought  to  he  so  taught  ail  not  to  engender  ferocity  of  cha- 
racter, that  it  is  not  wolves  but  brave  ipen  who  ar^  fitted  to  |»aintain  ap 
honourable  conflict ;  that  lighter  exercises  only  should  be  practised  till 
the  age  of  puberty ;  that  strongly  athletic  exertions  and  a  forced  reghneo 
ought  to  be  prohibited ;  that  as  experience  evinced,  in  the  )ong  Ust  of 
Olympic  victors,  scarcely  two  or  three  hfid  gained  the  prize  both  when 
they  were  boys  and  after  they  bep^me  men — ^beir  capacities  were  checked 
and  their  powers  exhausted  by  premature  exertions  and  an  UB^easonable 
regimen ;  that,  during  the  three  years  immediately  following  p^berty, 
the  application  of  youth  should  be  directed  (o  tho^  branches  of  educa- 
tion which  form  aqd  ipvigorate  the  mind ;  that  laborious  aoDteotioa  of 
the  mind  and  body  ought  not  to  take  place  in  youth  at  the  saiqe  sge,  j 
the  exertions  of  the  body  obstructing  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  e^erticHii  J 
of  the  mind  relaxing  the  vigour  of  the  body. 

The  remarks  of  the  great  philosopher  prove  that  early  education  bad 
excited  much  interest,  apd  been  the  subject  of  much  du^SMiwicMi.  TMre 
were,  j\o  doubt,  in  Athens  and  other  Ionian  cities,  public  sohoois,  (bi 
instruction  iq  reading,  writing,  ppetry,  and  singing.  They  were  sp  fu 
recognized  by  Solon,  that  his  laws  provided  against  abMses  dangerous  U 
yputh  prevailing  in  them.  Many  of  these  were  probably  di^tinel  fevB 
the  gymnasia  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  were  sometinia§  tli6 
seats  of  learning  as  well  as  the  scenes  of  bodily  exerpise.  In  aome  Greek 
towns  the  masters  were  paid  by  the  state.  Charoodai,  in  his  institiitioni 
at  Catana,  which  were  afterwards  adopted  at  Tburiqip,  expressly  eqapted 
that  his  schoolmasters  should  be  so  piaintained.f  The  statementi  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  true  on|y  of  the  inferior  and  popular  schools.!  Iq  ihxm 
of  a  superior  order,  the  masters  were  not  paid  by  the  government,  bat 
received  a  compensation  from  their  scholars.  ] 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  who  were  the  masters  in  these  superior  educa- 
tional establishments  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  seems  bound  up  ^itk 
another, — who  were  their  pupils,  and  for  what  sort  of  trainiqg  did  they 
look  7  They  were  the  children  of  independent  and  imperial  deiqppraciei, 
consisting  of  a  small  minority  of  the  population.  Whatever  might  enable 
them  hereafter  to  sway  the  mjnds  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and,  througk 
such  influence,  raise  themselves  to  commanding,  dignified,  and  proiitaUe 
public  situations,  would  be  the  most  interesting  science.  He  who,  know- 
mg  more  than  others,  could  also  express  himself  better,  would  coinmsnd 
attention  in  the  public  assemblies.  That  general  education,  therefore,  whick 

_  _  --  ^ 

*  Aristotle's  Politics,  G\V!^e%''%lLi«xi«\^VaoTi^\.  197. 

f  Died.  xii.  p.  80. 

t  Heeren*s  PoUt,  Hist.  kac.  Giewfe,  t^ftioi^'  'twMfi«S2wwix^.7AJii.  ^ 
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Eye  the  greatest  advantage  to  talents  fqr  public  speaking, — a  knowledge  of 
.ffini  and  language,  of  piatbematics,  of  laws,  of  history,  of  men  and  man- 
l^er^, — ^what^ver  might  contribute  to  form  what  we  call  Taste,  which  epar 
l^eB  the  possessor,  by  a  kind  of  sentiment  without  reflection,  to  give  ad- 
Y^ntag^  to  everything  by  the  manner  of  speaking  and  acting,  and  still  more 
io  (|void  whatever,  either  in  itself  or  by  the  manner  of  putting  it  forward, 
PHH  excite  disgust  or  contempt,  theqe  would  be  in  the  highest  request.* 

Yet  there  would  be  able  men  to  whom,  in  the  turbulence  of  Grecjan 
democracies,  public  situations  would  be  little  inviting :  some  might  want 
oppqrtunity;  and  some  strength  of  body  and  powers  of  elocution. 
Ines^  sought  the  less  splendid  but  safer  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
communicating  to  others  that  science  and  that  taste,  which  might  enable 
them  to  become  considerable  as  public  men.  Athens  was  a  gr^t  field  for 
ficquiring  fame  and  profit  in  this  line ;  yet  those  who  first  attained  emir 
fienqe  iq  it  were  foreigners  there :  Gorgias  of  Leontinum  in  Sicily,  Prodicus 
of  the  little  island  of  Ceos,  and  Hippias  of  Elis.  All  these  are  said  to 
have  acqqired  considerable  riches  by  their  profession.  Their  success  in- 
vitee) pumbers  to  follow  their  example,  and  Greece,  but  far  more  especially 
Athens,  shortly  abounded  with  those  who,  under  the  name  of  Sophists  or 
professors  of  wisdom*  undertook  to  teach  every  kind  of  science.  The 
scf^rcity  and  clearness  of  books  gave  high  value  to  that  learning  which  a 
mfuiy  with  a  well-stored  piind  and  a  ready  and  clear  elocution,  could  com- 
npunicate.  None  without  eloquence  could  undertake  to  be  instructors; 
so  that  the  Sophists,  in  giving  lessons  on  eloquence,  were  themselves  the 
exftfnple.  These  were  the  upper  schoolmasters  of  Athens.  And  to  these 
the  most  distinguished  youth  betook  themselves.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
•t^ne^y  of  Euripides  the  tragic  poet,  that  the  peedagogue,  an  officer  of 
the  family  employed  fo^:  that  purpose,  superintended  his  studies,  guarded 
him  ^m  evil,  both  physical  and  moral,  and  conducted  him  to  the  gym- 
ftasiuin,  where,  by  the  direction  of  his  father,  he  attended  to  wrestling 
and  other  similar  pursuits,  so  that  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  crowned 
in  the  Eleusinian  and  Thesean  contests.t  Th^  genius  of  the  young  poet 
nffis  pot  dorpiant  while  engap;ed  in  these  bodily  accomplishments,  and 
l^ven  ^t  this  early  age  he  is  said  to  have  attempted  dramatic  composition, 
apd  to  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  painting.  At  length,  quitting  the  gym« 
nasium,  he  applied  himself  solely  to  philosophy  and  literature.  Under 
the  celebrated  rhetorician  Prodicus,  one  of  the  instructors  of  Pericles, 
and  who  was  notorious  fpr  the  extravagant  terms  which  he  demanded  for 
his  lessons,  Euripides  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  which  distinguishes  his 
dramas.  Anaxagoras  and  Protagoras  of  Abdera  also  aided  in  forming  his 
mind.  But,  while  these  sophists  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having 
made  the  higher  classes  of  their  nation  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education;  while  they  rose  rapidly  and  extraordinarily,  because 
closely  connected  with  the  wants  of  the  times ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
many  as  rapidly  fell ;  by  reducing  eloquence  to  mere  trickery  of  dis- 
puting; and  by  degrading  and  ridiculing  the  popular  religion,  they  soon 
D^ame  injurious  and  even  dangerous  to  the  state.  Their  conceit  was  un- 
liouqded ;  and  they  had  learned  but  too  well  the  art  of  confounding  right 

^nd  wrong The   Sophists  were  closely  connected   with  the 

•chools  of  philosophy,  of  which  some  were  foundera  and  others  scholars. 
The  influence  of  these  institutions  upon  the  management  of  public  affairs 

*  Mitford's  Hist  Greece,  iv.  125.  t  ThtaU©  ol  ^^  Qit^^J^%,^.\5fc*k. 
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has  been  often  noticed.  Nor  had  they  a  less  important  bearing  upon  the 
progress  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Pythagoras  went  so  far  as  to  institute 
a  normal  school,  a  society — an  order,  we  might  almost  call  it — com- 
posed of  young  men  carefully  selected  from  the  noblest  families  of  the 
Greek  Italiot  cities.  The  biographical  notices  of  this  remarkable  man 
contained  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  are  unhappily  encumbered  with 
much  that  is  fabulous.  His  father  Mnesarchus  was  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, and  therefore  the  son  received  that  education  which  was  most  calcu- 
lated to  enlighten  his  mind  and  invigorate  his  body.  Like  his  contempo- 
raries, he  was  early  made  acquainted  with  poetry  and  music ;  eloquence 
and  astronomy  became  his  private  studies ;  and  in  gymnastic  exercises  lie 
often  bore  the  palm  for  dexterity.  At  the  Olympic  games,  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  he  obtained  the  prize  for  wrestling,  and  after  he  had  been 
admired  for  the  eloquence  and  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  brilliance  of 
his  understanding,  he  retired  into  the  East,  the  cradle  of  great  moral 
movements.  *  In  Egypt  and  Chaldsea  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
priesthood,  and  learned  their  sacerdotal  systems,  and  their  unique  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
After  visiting  Elis  and  Sparta,  at  last  he  fixed  his  habitation  in  Crotona, 
a  town  of  Italy ;  where  he  formed  an  institution,  which  was  at  once  a 
philosophical  school,  a  religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  association.  . 
Here  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  pupils,  which  the 
reputation  of  his  mental  as  well  as  personal  accomplishments  had  procured. 
His  skill  in  medicine  and  music,  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
-—his  sober  and  religious  behaviour, — his  venerable  aspect,  for  he  wore  a 
long  white  robe  and  beard, — his  harmonious  voice, — his  persuasive  elo- 
quence,— the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  distant  travels,  and  by 
being  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games, — his  simple  diet, — his  early  rising^ 
and  devotion  at  the  temples  of  the  gods, — all  combined  to  render  him 
not  only  the  object  of  reverence  but  imitation.  He  was  never  seen  to 
express  in  his  countenance  grief,  joy,  or  anger.  To  set  himself  at  a 
greater  distance  from  his  pupils,  a  number  of  years  was  required  to  try 
their  various  dispositions ;  the  most  talkative  were  not  permitted  to  speak 
in  the  presence  of  their  master,  before  they  had  been  his  auditors  for  fire 
years ;  the  taciturn  being  allowed  to  speak  after  a  probation  of  two  years. 
Before  youths  could  be  admitted  into  his  fraternity,  he  examined  their 
features  and  external  appearance,  inquired  how  they  had  behaved  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  remarked  their  manner  of  conversing,  laughing,  and 
keeping  silence,  observed  what  passions  they  were  most  inclined  to 
indulge,  with  what  company  they  associated,  how  they  passed  their 
leisure,  and  what  incidents  excited  in  them  the  strongest  emotions. 
The  fortitude  and  self-command  of  the  candidates  were  then  put  to  the 
severest  trial,  by  abstinence  and  exercise ;  and  during  the  years  of  initia- 
tion they  were  not  permitted  to  see  their  master,  or  hear  his  lectures, 
except  through  a  curtain,  and  they  were  usually  instructed  by  some  infe- 
rior preceptor,  who  barely  recited  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  without 
assigning  the  reasonings  or  demonstrations  on  which  they  were  founded, 
and  required  the  obedient  pupil  to  receive  them  as  unquestionable  truths 
on  their  master's  word.  After  various  degrees  of  probation,  they  were 
at  last  admitted  to  the  secret  instructions  of  the  philosopher ;  it  is  said 
they  were  taught  the  use  of  c^pbets  and  hieroglyphics,  by  which  they 

*  See  Thlrl^aWs  HUt,  ot  Gitttw,  pa%«\m. 
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could  correspond  together  in  unknown  characters ;  and  by  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry of  signs,  recognize  true  Pythagoreans.     So  great  was  his  autho- 
rity among  his  pupils,  that  to  dispute  his  word  was  deemed  a  crime,  and 
the  most  stubborn  were  drawn  to  coincide  with  the  opinions  of  their  op- 
ponent, when  they  helped  their  arguments  by  the  words,  Ipse  dixit ^  the 
master  said  so.     If  one,  tired  of  this  rigid  discipline,  refused  to  continue 
longer  in  his  establishment,  the  philosopher  not  only  permitted  him  to 
depart,  but  dismissed  him  with  a  share  of  the  common  stock,  the  double 
of  what  he  had  advanced,  built  a  cenotaph  for  him,  and  mourned  him  as 
one  dead.     The  influence  which  the  philosopher  possessed  in  his  school 
was  naturally  transferred  to  the  world.  Omitting  any  remarks  on  his  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis,  or  his  theory  of  morality,  or  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  discovered  musical  chords  by  the  stroke  of  hammers  in 
a  blacksmith's  forge, — we  merely  observe,  that  he  considered  the  thoughts 
of  the  past  as  always  present  to  us,  and  maintained  that  no  enjoyment 
could  be  had  where  the  mind  was  conscious  of  guilt  or  terrified  by  futur 
rity.     Hence  he  recommended  a  particular  mode  of  education.     The 
tender  years  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  employed  in  continual  labour, 
study,  or  exercise ;  and  the  philosopher  maintained  his  well-known  maxim, 
that  many  things,  especially  love,  are  best  learned  late.     The  adult  was 
desired  to  behave  with  caution,  spirit,  and  patriotism,  and  to  remember 
that  society  and  the  civil  community  demanded  his  exertions,  and  that 
the  good  of  the  public  and  not  his  own  private  enjoyment  was  the  end 
of  his  being.     From  lessons  like  these  the  Pythagoreans  were  strictly  en- 
joined to  mind  and  carefully  to  review  the  actions  not  only  of  the  present 
but  of  preceding  ages.     In  their  acts  of  devotion  they  early  repaired  to 
the  most  solitary  places  on  the  mountains,  and  after  they  had  examined 
their  private  and  public  conduct,  and  conversed  with  themselves,  they 
joined  in  the  company  of  their  friends,  and  early  refreshed  their  bodies 
with  light  and  frugal  food.     Their  conversation  was  of  an  innocent  na- 
ture,-—political  or  philosophical  subjects  discussed  without  warmth ;   and 
after  the  conduct  of  the  following  day  had  been  regulated,  the  evening 
was  spent  with  the  same  religious  ceremony  as  the  morning,  in  a  strict 
and  impartial  self-examination.     The  character  of  Pythagoras  reminds  us 
in  many  respects  of  that  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  except  that  the  latter  was 
probably  less  ingenuous  and  more  ambitious.     Both  were  earnest  and 
imaginative ;  full  of  high  aims  and  purposes ;  both  arose  at  a  period  of 
movement,  which  they  desired  to  check — the  Greek,  when  democracy  was 
in  the  ascendant ;  the  Biscayan,  when  the  Reformation  threatened  the 
very  strongholds  of  the  Vatican.     The  leading  aim  of  Pythagoras  was  to 

exhibit  the  ideal  of  a  Dorian  state ;  of  Loyola,  a  Romish  church 

The  parallel,  however,  tempting  though  it  be,  must  not  be  pursued.  It 
may  show  how  much  fervent  educational  efforts  have  issued  in  institutions 
which  assumed  a  quasi-monastic  form  ;  as  though  there  was  an  irresistible 
tendency  in  human  nature  towards  such  a  result. 

A  wide  field  of  inquiry  has  been  necessarily  left  untraversed  in  the 
foregoing  popular  sketch  of  Athenian,  or,  as  it  might  be  said,  of  Greek 
educational  institutions.  How  much  they  were  injured  by  the  want  of 
correct  scientific  knowledge ;  how  far  they  were  advantaged  by  the  per- 
fection of  the  arts ;  how  far  they  assisted  the  country  in  reaching  that  per- 
fection ;  how  far  the  development  of  youth  was  modified  for  the  worse,  by 
the  absence  of  any  strong  religious  principle;  e.g»  by  the  want  o^  faith, 
that  salt  of  the  earth  :  the^^  s^nd  similar  questions  we  reluctantly  omit^^ 
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The  p:et)eral  reflection  to  be  derired  from  the  loiiiaif  fhstitiiUdni,  %8pM- 
ally  these  of  Attica,  is  the  importance  of  ciiltiTatihg  a  correct  intellSii* 
tiJal  taste  in  connexion  with  sound  moral  training.  The  nioral  bearihg  bf 
taste  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  the  modem  eddcatoh  Divitie 
PtOTidence  has  filled  the  ^arth  with  images  bf  beauty  in  every  irarlety  of 
form,  and  these  cannot  be  too  carefully  cultivated.  We  may  learn  hllD 
the  importance  of  refined  conversation,  as  an  element  in  education.  It  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  in  the  scarcity  of  books,  before  the  inventioA 
of  printing,  instruction  must  have  been  chiefly  oral.  That  of  So(Sratts 
was,  we  know,  conveyed  by  question  and  answer :  not  the  dry,  narrow, 
dead-letter  formula  of  modern  educational  catechisms;  but  the  living 
power  of  mutual  observation.  Much  of  the  richness  and  flexibility  bf  the 
Greek  language  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  necessary  directioii  of  instruct 
tion.  It  has  been  practised  in  modern  times,  with  remarkable  sticcess^  by 
Pestaloszi.  It  is  said  of  the  Prussian  ordinary  schoolmasters,  thiit  n^f 
all  their  lessons  are  conveyed  by  word  of  mouth,  and  drilled  into  th6  mincu 
of  their  pupils  by  questions  put  in  every  variety  of  fonH.  At  the  saitte 
time,  the  objection  ought  not  to  be  forgotten — that  such  a  system  renderi 
the  pupil  dependent  upon  the  mind  of  another  for  mental  energy  and 
labour ;  that  he  is  not  taught  to  feed  himself^  and  (ionsequently  hiakei 
little  or  no  progress  after  he  Ms  left  the  hands  of  his  master.  This  objec- 
tion would,  of  course,  not  hold  in  Qreece,  wh^r^  etery  forum  and  every 
J3ortico  had  its  groups  of  conversing,  disputing,  and  inquiring  philosbphen. 
Nor  ought  the  importance  of  educating  people  with  a  reference  to  tbAtt 
leisure  to  escape  our  attention.  To  use  leisure  well  is  the  mark  of  a  liberal 
mind.  The  lower  orders  of  the  English  people  have  not,  hitherto,  partici- 
pated in  this  pure  enjoyment.  TheV  have  rarely  known  how  to  spend  their 
holidays*  It  may  be  woHh  consideration  how  far  inusical  instructiod  will 
help  to  supply  this  defect.  Some  taste  also  for  medieval  architecture,  With 
its  monumental  brasses  and  symbolical  ornaitaents,  may  be  wisely  cultivated 
among  young  persons ;  because  there  is  scarcely  a  distHct  of  the  coatitty 
which  does  not  supply  ample  materials  for  the  pursuit  in  the  structure  bf 
the  old  churches ;  and  none  can  be  cheaper,  taore  inviting,  or  morally  im- 
proving. The  acute  Montesquieu  suggests  another  reflection.  He  rematb 
that  Greek  education  had  one  advantage  :  the  grown-up  citizen,  ahived 
now  at  the  close  of  educational  discipline,  said,  heard,  saw,  and  did  the 
same  things  in  the  world  as  in  the  school ;  in  the  business  of  mature  life 
as  in  the  sports  of  his  boyhood.  His  education  was  not  merely  a  tnental 
discipline  occupied  with  a  few  factd  of  the  past  rather  than  the  ptesent, 
but  full  of  the  living  realities  df  his  own  era.  The  youth  had  not  to  begin 
a  course  of  self-education  when  he  lefl  school. 

Omitting  any  consideration  of  the  ages  in  which  Greece  was  de^nerate, 
though  it  continued  to  pour  forth  generations  of  men,  who  were  the  prldte 
movers  of  intellectual  improvement  in  other  lands  and  among  new  tribes, 
which  successively  exchanged  the  spirit  of  conquest  for  that  of  science  and 
literature, — we  shall  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  educatiorial  institutions  of 
the  Romans.  A  virtuous,  but  rigid  severity  of  manners,  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Romans  under  their  kings,  and  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Republic.  The  private  life  of  the  citizens  was  frugal,  temperate,  aisd 
laborious;  their  language,  bare  and  stern,  adapted  only  to  speak  the 
thoughts  of  law  and  conquest;  their  public  character  equally  unb^tidiDg; 
hence  the  peculiarities  of  their  system  of  education.  The  patria  potestas 
gave  to  every  head  of  a  family  a  aoveieA^xv  ^uxJcionV^  o^^'t  ^  nScvr.  \&&mben 


that  t:l)ttff68ed  it;  A  Ikther  had  the  ptiyrtr  tf  life  and  death  dver  hit 
chlkh^ii: ,  He  could  expose  thetn  when  Infants;  A  new-born  child  wai 
ttofc  hield  legitimate^  aiiless  the  father,  or  in  his  absence  some  person  fbr 
him$  lifted  it  up  from  the  ground  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom.  Even  when 
hit  children  Irere  gtown  up^  he  might  not  only  imprison,  scourge,  and 
seild  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country,  but  put  them  to  deaUi  by 
any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved  it.^  Hence,  by  Seneca, 
a  flltner  is  termed  a  dameaiic  judge,  or  magUtrate ;  and,  by  Suetonius, 
a  censor  of  Ais  son.  This  power,  viewed  as  a  right  of  nature,  was,  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  rarely  abused.  Plutarch 
hai  reitaarked  as  a  defect  of  th^  Roman  laws,  that  they  did  not  prescribe, 
like  thdSe  of  Lacedamon,  a  system  and  tiiles  for  the  education  of  youth. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  maimers  of  the  people  supplied  this  want.  The 
utmost  attention  Was  bestowed  on  the  early  formation  of  the  mind  and 
character.  They  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  Tacitus 
intimates,  by  first  destroying,  when  they  conquered  Carthage,  the  institu- 
tions for  public  instruction.  To  form  a  citizen  was  with  them,  as  with  Lycur- 
gus,  the  primary  object.  ''  A  Romati  ciitizen,"  says  Rousseau,  f  "  was 
neither  Caius  nor  Lucius,  he  was  a  Roman,"  and  a  soldier.  The 
etcellent  author  of  the  dialogue  De  Ordtoribns,  X  whether  Quintilian  or 
Tacitus,  presents  a  valuable  picture  of  the  Roman  education  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  commonwealth,  contrasted  with  the  less  virtuous  practice  of 
the  ttibre  refined.  Tlie  Roman  matrons  did  not  abandon  their  infants  to 
meit»i)ary  nurles.  They  esteemed  those  duties  sacr^,  and  regarded  the 
catefill  nurture  of  their  offspring,  the  rudiments  of  their  education,  and  the 
necessary  occupations  of  their  household,  as  the  highest  points  of  female 
tnerit.  Some  matron  of  years  and  character  was  chosen,  to  whom  all  the 
children  of  the  same  family  were  committed,  and  in  whose  presence  not  a 
word  or  a  deed  botdering  on  impropriety  would  be  allowed.  §  The  very 
relazatioti  and  sports  of  the  young  people  were  carefully  watched,  that  the 
mind,  preserved  in  its  innocence,  and  not  depraved  by  a  taste  of  false 
pleasure,  might  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  whatever  was  laudable,  and  apply 
Its  whole  strength  to  that  profession  in  which  it  desired  to  excel.||  Next 
to  Ae  care  bestowed  in  the  instilment  of  virtuous  morals,  of  reverence  and 
modesty,  a  remarkable  degree  of  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
the  language  of  children,  and  the  attainment  of  correctness  and  purity  of 
expression.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Gracchi,  brought  up  from  child- 
hood and  insttucted  in  the  Greek  language  by  their  mother  Cornelia,  were 
educated  non  tarn  in  gremio  quam  in  sermone  tnatriSj  a  woman  of  most 

guceful  mind,  whose  epistles  were  read  and  admired  long  after  her  death, 
r  the  purity  of  their  language.  That  urbanity  which  distinguished  the 
Roman  citizens  during  the  best  ages  of  the  city,  showed  itself  particularly 
in  their  speech  and  gesture.     But  the  attention  to  the  language  of  youth 

*  San.  Cat.  39.    LW.  ii.  41,  viU.  7.    Dionys.  viU.  79. 

t  Smile,  i.  i.  i. 

t  Tyder's  Gsn.  Hist.  i.  188. 

§  Elig^batur  antem  aliqua  major  natu  propinqna,  enjns  probatis  spectatisque  moribus 
omni  ejasdem  familise  suboles  committeretur,  coram  qui  oeqne  dicere  fas  erat,  quod 
tnrpe  dictn,  neque  facere  quod  inhonestum  facta  videretur.  C.  C.  Taeit.  Dial,  de  Orat. 
edit.  Brotier,  iv.  181. 

tl  Quae  disciplina  ac  severitas  eo  pertinebat,  ut  sincera,  et  integra,  et  nulUs  pravi- 
tatibus  detorta,  uniuscujusque  natara  toto  statim  prctore  arriperet  artes  honestas  et  sive 
ad  rem  militarem,  sive  ad  juris  scientiam,  sive  ad  eloquentise  stadium  incliuasset,  i4 
olam  ageret,  id  umverBum  liauriret.     C.  C.  Tacit.  Dial,  de  Ot«X.  Vi  A%\. 
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had  another  source.  As  we  observed,  when  considering  the  education  of 
the  Athenians,  it  was  by  eloquence  more  than  by  any  other  talent  that  a 
way  was  opened  to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities  of  the  state.  The  studia 
forensia  were  therefore  a  particular  object  of  the  Roman  education. 
Plutarch  informs  us  that  among  the  sports  of  the  children  at  Rome  one 
was  the  pleading  causes  before  a  mock  tribunal,  and  accusing  and  de- 
fending a  criminal  in  the  usual  forms  of  judicial  procedure.  The  exercises 
of  the  body  were  likewise  attended  to  ;  whatever  might  harden  the  tem- 
perament and  secure  health  and  agility.  These  exercises  were  daily  prac- 
tised by  the  youth,  under  the  eye  of  their  elders,  first  in  the  Campus 
MartiuSy  a  large  plain  along  the  Tiber,  which  was  anciently  the  property 
of  the  Tarquins,  and  after  the  time  of  Nero*  also  in  the  public  gymnasia. 
In  what  way  the  gymnastics  of  the  earlier  Romans  differed  from  those  of 
the  Greeks  we  need  not  inquire  ;  probably  the  former  were  more  strictly 
military.  It  would  seem  that  the  regular  training  of  boys  in  the  Greek 
gymnastics  was  foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held  in  contempt.f 

The  dress  of  the  Roman  youth  was  peculiar.  Young  men  till  they  were 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  young  women  till  they  were  married,  wore  a 
gown  bordered  with  purple  and  called  the  toga  pratexta.  Boys  also  wore 
a  hollow  golden  ball,  or  boss,  which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast 
The  sons  of  freedmen  and  citizens  used  only  a  leathern  boss.  When  they 
had  reached  their  seventeenth  year  the  young  men  laid  aside  this  gown,  and 
assumed  the  toga  mrilis,  the  manly  gown,  called  also  pure^  because  it 
was  white,  and  Jree,  because  now  they  were  liberated  from  their  masters 
and  allowed  greater  privileges.  The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was 
performed  with  great  solemnity  before  the  images  of  the  household  gods, 
to  whom  the  golden  ball  was  consecrated.  This  ceremony  sometimes  took 
place  in  the  Capitol,  or  they  went  thither  immediately  afterwards,  or  to 
some  temple,  to  pay  their  devotions.  The  usual  time  of  the  year  for 
assuming  the  toga  viriliB  was  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  in  March.  The 
young  man  went  to  the  Forum,  accompanied  by  his  father,  or  principal  re- 
lation, and  a  host  of  other  friends ;  and  there  he  was  recommended  to  some 
eminent  orator,  whom  he  was  to  study  to  imitate.  He  was  called  also  a 
Tyro^  a  young  or  raw  soldier,  because  then  he  began  to  serve  in  the  army ; 
hence  the  use  of  a  word  to  signify  a  novice.  The  formalities  of  the  day 
were  closed  with  a  feast.  X 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  city,  the  schools  for  both  sexes  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  in  the  Forum.  Virginia  was  proceeding  thither  with  her 
satchel  when  Appius  was  inspired  with  the  unlawful  desires  which  proved 
so  fatal  to  him  and  his  order.§  Both  the  buildings ||  and  the  instruction 
were  called  Ludi,  or  games,  either,  as  Festus  tells  us,  that  the  boys  might 
not  be  deterred  from  them  by  some  frightful  name,  or,  as  others  contend, 
because  study  is  sport  and  leisure  to  a  liberal  mind.  Afterwards,  Greek 
tutors  were  imported  from  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Greece,  the  former 
continuing  to  be  the  university  of  the  Roman  youth,  as  Heliopolis  in 
earlier  times  had  been  that  of  Greece.  The  poet  Horace,  for  instance,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  IF  removed  from  Rome  to  the  schools  of 

*  Suetonius,  Nero,  zii. 

1*  Plut.  Qutest.  Rom.  zl. 

X  Adams'  Rom.  Antiq. 

§  Ibi  namque  in  tabernis  literarum  ludi  erant.    lAv,  iii.  44. 

Ij  Plaut.  Pers.  ii.  1,6. 

f  Horat.  Epist.  Vi.  Aib/u. 
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phitotepliy  at  Athens;  where  he  formed  intimacies  with  hiany  of  th^ 
youiig  nobility,  his  fellow  students,  who  were  afterwards  his  associates  in 
the  tisptiblican  army,  or  his  friends  and  protectors  at  the  Emperor's  court. 
These  students  were  republican  in  spirit,  like  the  present  Butschen  of  the 
German  univei^ities,  and  many  joined  the  standard  of  Brutus  before  the 
eampaign  of  Philippi. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  removal  of  eminent  Greek  masters  to  Rome. 
From  their  arrival  may  be  dated  the  rise  of  Roman  literature.  It  was  not 
till  a  considerable  time  after  that  a  Latin  School  of  Eloquence,  or,  as 
one  might  say,  of  higher  instruction,  was  i;ommenced  by  Plotius^  a  dis- 
tinguished rhetorician,  whose  scholar  Cicero  was  anxious  to  have  been.* 
Youths  were  taught  Greek,  that  they  might  hereafter  be  eloquent  in  their 
own  language.  What  little  flexibility  the  Latin  possesses  it  probably 
owes  to  this  cause.  The  method  of  beginning  with  Greek  reminds  us  of 
the  plan  so  long  adopted  in  England  of  teaching  English  by  Latin.  It 
was  approved  by  Quintilian,  who  argues  that  the  Latin  would  come  of 
itself;  and  it  seems  most  natural  to  begin  from  the  fountain  whence  all 
Roman  learning  was  derived  :  yet,  adds  he,  the  rule  must  be  practised  with 
some  restriction,  nor  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  pushed  so  fkr,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  native,  as  that  the  pupil  should  acquire  with  it  a  foreign  accent 
and  vicious  pronunciation. f  This  practice  of  the  Romans  corroborates 
the  plan  adopted  in  some  English  normal  schools,  of  teaching  the  Latin 
language  as  the  basis  of  etymology  and  scientific  definition,  because  the 
English  owes  so  much  of  its  scientific  phraseology  directly  to  the  Latin, 
and  of  its  general  idiom  to  Norman  French,  derived  mainly  from  the 
satne  sotlrce.  It  appears  that  Greek  poets,  philosophers,  and  rhetoricians 
were  retained  in  the  families  of  the  principal  nobility  at  Rome,  not  only 
as  tutors  of  their 'own  children,  but  with  the  liberty  of  opening  a  school, 
and  teaching  any  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  The  poet  Archias,  for 
instance,  to  whom  Cicero  was  much  indebted  for  his  eloquence,  lived  in  the 
family  of  Lucuilus.J  Under  this  master  Cicero  applied  himself  to  poetry, 
and  iknproVed  so  rapidly,  that  while  yet  a  boy  he  published  a  poem  call^ 
"  Glaucus  Pontius,"  which  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.§  But 
while  Greek  teachers  and  literature  were  imported  from  that  now  luxurious 
country,  there  came  with  them  the  elements  of  scepticism,  dissipation,  and 
ruin.  While  the  military  discipline  of  the  Republic  survived,  one  n&ight  find 
public  spirit  and  private  virtue ;  under  the  Caesars  every  corruption  began 
to  undermine  the  Empire.  The  superstitions  and  vices  of  Egypt,  and  the 
voluptuousness  of  Asia,  were  added  to  the  coarser  and  ruder  elements  of 
miscnief  already  rankling  in  the  Latin  races.  The  genius  of  the  Latins  was 
naturally  prone  to  vulgar,  sensual  gratification — to  debauchery,  and,  by 
consequence,  to  cruelty  and  rapine ;  and  the  genius  of  Greece^  in  her 
degeneracy,  was  full  of  intellectual  mischief,  lying  subtilties,  and  vain  phi- 
losophy— of  everything  which  could  deteriorate  simplicity  of  character. 


*  Sueton.  de  Claris  Rhetor,  c.  2. 

f  Quint,  lib.  i.  1. 

t  Cic.  pro  Arch.  i.  3  ;  Cicero  de  Orat.  i.  p.  92,  edit.  GronoT.  ''  Postea  mihi 
placuit,  eoque  sum  usus  adolescens,  at  summorum  oratomm  Grsecas  orationes  ezplicarem. 
Quibus  lectisi  hoc  assequebar,  ut  cum  ea  quse  legerem  Grsece,  Latine  redderem,"  &c. 

§  It  was  Archias,  perhaps,  that  taught  him,  according  to  the  manner  since  recom- 
mended bj  Roger  Ascham  (English  Works,  p.  196),  to  construe  and  explain  the 
speeches  of  eminent  Greek  Orators,  translating  them  into  Latin,  that  he  might  learn 
the  best  words  to  express  his  meaning. 
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Both  elements,  but  especially  the  last,  were  developed  in  the  civilization  of 
Rome,  and  both  accelerated  her  downfal.*      Cato,  the  censor,  seems  to 
have  anticipated  this  result,  in  the  famous  opposition  which   he   made 
a^inst  the  introduction  of  the  fine  arts  and  philosophical  speculations  of 
Greece  into  Roman  Italy.     His  treatment  of  Carneades  is  well  known. 
When  that  philosopher,  who  was  founder  of  the  third  or  new  Academy, 
was    sent  with  an  embassy  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome,  B.C.  155,  the 
Roman  youth  became  enamoured  of  his  society  and  that  of  his  philoso- 
phical companions ;  and  when  Carneades  in  a  speech  had  given  an  accu- 
rate dissertation  on  justice,  and  in  another  speech  had  confuted  all  the 
arguments  he  had  advanced,  and  apparently  denied  the  existence  of  the 
virtue  he  had  so  much  commended,  a  report  prevailed  throughout  Rome 
that  a  Greek  was  arrived,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his  words  the  rising 
generation,  that  they  forgot  their  usual  amusements,  and  ran  mad  after 
philosophy.     When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the  censor,  he  gave 
immediate  audience  to  the  Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  dis- 
missed them  in  haste,  expressing  his  apprehensions  of  their  corrupting  the 
mannets  of  the  Roman  people.     Carneades  denied  that  anything  could 
be  perceived  or  understood  in  the  world,  and  was  the  first  who  introduced 
an  universal  suspension  of  assent.     It  appears,  however,  that  Cato  changed 
his  opinion,  or  hoped  to  modify  an  arrangement  he  could  not  arrest,  for 
he  himself  learnt  Greek  in  his  old  age.f    Cicero's  grandfather  had  similar 
fears ;  and  there  is  a  saying  recorded  of  him^  that  the  men  of  his  times 
were  like  the  Syrian  slaves,  the  more  Greek  they  knew  the  greater  knaves 
they  were.  J  ....  The  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  was  but  too  fatally 
introduced  into  Roman  manners.     Tacitus  complains,  in  language  mourn- 
fully eloquent,  that  in  his  days  little  children,  instead  of  being  trained  by 
their  mothers,  were  intrusted  to  some  miserable  Greekling  girl,  and  imbued 
with  her  vulgarities  and  ignorance ; — that  schoolmasters,  instead  of  filling 
their  schools  by  the  soundness  of  their  learning  and  the  righteous  severity 
of  their  discipline,  flattered  the  parents  and  coaxed  the  children ; — that 
instead  of  inculcating  the  elements  of  knowledge,   the  works  of  great 
writers,  the  history  of  past  times,  or  the  knowledge  of  mankind^  they 
taught  nothing  but  empty,  showy  rhetoric.  §    The  sonorous  words  of  the 
original  deserve  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  and  the  thoughts  on  the 
heart,  of  every  one  tempted  to  employ  mere  claptrap  in  the  instruction  of 
youth.     So  pprtentous  had  the  evil  grown  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  that  he 
lashes  it  with  a  whip  of  scorpions.     The  whole  of  his  fourteenth  satire  is 
directed  to  the  exposure  of  the  dreadful  facility  with  which  children  copy 
the  vices  of  their  parents  and  instructors.     At  the  risk  of  wandering  from 
our  immediate  subject  into  the  general  question  of  parental  discipline,  we 
shall  quote  some  of  the  words  of  the  great  satirist : — 

So  nature  prompts  t  drawn  by  her  secret  tie, 
We  view  a  parent's  deeds  with  reverent  eye ; 
With  fatal  haste,  alas  I  the  example  take, 
And  love  the  sin  for  the  dear  sinner's  sake. 


*  Chateaubriand. 

f  Dean  Colet  learnt  Greek  when  he  was  considerably  advanced  in  years ;  and  good 
Bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester  wished  to  do  so  in  his  old  age. — Knight's  **  Life  of  Colet," 
p.  14. 

t  Cicero  de  Orat.  ii.  66. 

§  C.  C,  Tacit.  Dial,  de  Oratoribus,  c.  29,  **  M  ivauc  uatos  infani  delegatur  Grsecnlc 
fllfcui  anciilx,*^  8cc. 
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One  youth  perhaps,  formed  of  superior  clay. 
And  warmed  by  Titan  with  a  purer  ray, 
May  dare  to  slight  proximity  of  blood, 
And  in  despite  of  nature  to  be  good  I 
One  youth  I  the  rest  the  beaten  pathway  tread. 
And  blindly  follow  where  their  fathers  lead. 
O  fatal  guides  !  this  reason  should  suffice 
To  win  you  from  the  slippery  route  of  vice — 
This  powerful  reason ;  lest  your  sons  pursue 
The  guilty  track  thus  plainly  marked  by  you. 
For  youth  is  facile,  and  its  yielding  will 
Receives  with  fatal  ease  the  imprint  of  ill : 
Hence  Catilines  in  every  clime  abound  ; 
But  where  are  Cato  and  his  nephew  found  ? 
Swift  from  the  roof  where  youth,  Fuscinus,  dwell. 
Immodest  sights,  immodest  sounds  expel ; 
The  place  is  sacred ;  far,  far  hence  remove, 
Ye  venal  votaries  of  illicit  love. 
Ye  dangerous  knaves,  who  pander  to  be  fed. 
And  sell  yourselves  'to  infamy  for  bread  I 
Reverence  to  children,  as  to  heaven  is  due : 
When  you  would,  then,  some  darling  sin  pursue, 
Think  that  your  infant  offspring  eyes  the  deed. 
And  let  the  thought  abate  your  guilty  speed. 
Back  from  the  headlong  steep  your  steps  entice, 
And  check  you,  tottering  on  the  verge  of  vice  I 
O  yet  reflect  I  • 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded  here,  that  Sir  Antony  Cooke  used  to  observe, 
there  were  two  objects  before  whom  he  could  never  do  any  wrong — his 
conscience  and  his  children. 

The  word  scholar  from  whence  comes  the  English  word  school ^  was 
originally  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  place  of  public  instruction.  It  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  word,  (rxpKri,  schole,  signifying  leisure,  because  in 
such  a  place  youth  were  free  to  study  and  learn,  f  Hither,  as  Horace 
informs  us^  a  boy  of  inferior  rank  used  to  resort  with  his  little  box  (or 
satchel)  and  his  writing  table  hung  on  the  left  arm,]:  while  those  of  rich 
and  noble  parents  were  accompanied  by  a  slave,  {capsarius,)  whose  busi- 
ness it  was,  as  his  name  implies,  to  carry  these  articles  for  them.  §  The 
librarii,  or  amanuenses,  who  were  generally  slaves  in  the  family,  and 
were  employed  in  copying  and  binding  books, ||  in  making  extracts,ir  and 
in  writing  from  dictation,  were  sometimes  sent  on  the  same  errand.  Rich 
gentlemen  also  kept  a  pcedagogus,  or  private  instructor  for  their  children^ 
who  was  for  the  most  part  of  servile  condition,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
foreigner  by  birth.  Lydians  were  in  request  for  this  purpose,  because 
they  spoke  Greek  well, — ^just  as  Parisian  nurses  and  governesses  at 
present,  for  the  purity  of  their  French.  The  peedagogue  was  responsible 
for  the  manners  and  personal  safety  of  the  children,  and  often  accom- 
panied them  to  the  prcBceplor,  or  public  schoolmaster.  This  functionary 
was  assisted  by  hypodidascali,  under- masters,  and  tutors,  and  sometimes, 
from  his  honourable  position,  was  called  gymnasiarch.  The  peedagogue 
was  also  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  young  ladies  of  the  family,  who  were 

*  Gifford's  Juvenal,  Sat.  ziv. 

f  Festus,  quoted  by  Facciolatus,  in  verb. 

X  Leevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  vi.  74. 

§  Quem  sequitur  custos  angustse  vemula  capsse.  Juv.  Sat.  x.  117. 

II  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  354. 

f  Cic.  ad  Pam.  l^^  21.    Sueton.  Claud.  28. 
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not  confined  at  home  as  among  the  Greeks.  *  As  luxury  advanced 
under  the  emperors,  it  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  dress  and  training 
of  the  beautiful  young  slaves  who  were  destined  to  undertake  this  ofiBce.  f 
The  modern  word  page  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation,  and 
somewhat  represents  the  nature  of  the  service,  in  which,  during  the  later 
ages  of  the  empires,  the  pcedagogi  were  employed.  The  pcedagogusX 
seems  to  have  had  a  power  of  corporal  punishment,  as  well  as  the  pra* 

ceptor.  §     This  was  inflicted  with  a  ferule,  on  the  hand The 

Romans  thought  swimming  so  necessary,  that  they  ranked  it  with  letters ; 
and  it  was  the  common  phrase  to  mark  one  ill  educated,  and  good  for 
nothing,  that  he  had  neither  learned  to  read  nor  to  su;tm,  *'  Nee  litteras 
didicit  nee  natare ; "  ||  this  duty  appears    to  have  been  entrusted  to  the 

pcedagogus It  will  be  seen    that  the  influence  of  slaves  on 

education  and  literature  was  greater  in  Rome  than,  probably,  it  has  ever 
been  in  any  other  country.  Some  distinguished  Romans,  as,  for  instance, 
Crassus,  delighted  in  highly  accomplished  slaves.  Crassus  is  said  to  have 
trained  literati^  or  literary  slaves^  for  sale,  and  to  have  realized  much  of 
his  unexampled  wealth  by  this  expedient.  There  were  the  anagnostce, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  read  for  the  amusement  of  their  masters ;  the 
librarii  and  antiquarii,  who  copied  new  and  old  books,  or  bound  them, 
or  were  short-hand  writers,  or  wrote  letters  from  their  masters'  dictation. If 
These  slaves  were  not  unfrequently  captives  in  war.  Terence,  the  cele- 
brated comic  writer  of  Rome,  was  a  Carthaginian,  sold  to  Terentius 
Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator,  whose  name  he  bore ;  who  instructed  him 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  afterwards  gave  him  his  freedom  for  the  bril- 
liance and  elegance  of  his  mind.  The  high  education  of  slaves  is  exactly 
consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  part  of  that 
military  character,  that  love  of  dominion,  which  made  their  dances  the 
mimicry  of  a  battle.  It  inclined  them  rather  to  command  than  to  culti- 
vate literature ;  to  plunder  and  appropriate,  as  booty  in  war,  the  poetry, 
the  architecture,  the  sculpture,  the  very  superstitions,  of  the  nations  they 
conquered,  rather  than  create  for  themselves.  In  satire  alone  are  they 
original,  and  satire,  more  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry,  is  bom  of  power. 
Many  Roman  emperors  were  munificent  friends  of  public  instruction. 
They  encouraged  schools  not  merely  in  Italy,  but  the  most  distant  pro- 
vinces. In  Gaul,  for  instance,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, there  were  flourishing  establishments  at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Vienne, 
Poitiers,  Toulouse,  Aries,  Anjou,  Clermont,  Narbonne,  Besan^on,  and 
Treves.**  Philosophy,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  the  belles  lettres,  gram- 
mar, and  astrology,  formed  part  of  the  course.  At  the  head  of  these 
schools  was  a  chief,  called  gymnasiarch,  whose  authority  and  control 
extended  equally  over  the  roasters  and  scholars.  He  was  aided  in  his 
work  by  assistants  called,  as  we  perceived  in  earlier  ages,  proscholi,  ante- 
scholi,  and  hypodidascali.  Their  functions,  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  professors,  consisted  chiefly  in  directing  the  physical  education  of  the 
youth.  They  continued  at  the  school  the  sort  of  surveillance  which  the 
peedagogue,  in  richer  families,  performed  at  home.     The  office  of  professor 

*  Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  3. 

t  Dr.  "W.  Smith's  Diet.  art.  PiBdagogus. 

t  Feralseque  tristes,  sceptra  psedagogoram.    Mart.  Ep. 

§  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  15.  (i  Locke  on  Education. 

IT  Bekker's  GaUus,  i.  p.  180. 

•*  Sec  Guizot,  "History  o«CV'rt!a3»\ioTi'm'^wi<i^r  \jRWt^tt\^. 
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was  honourable  and  lucrative.  His  efficiency  was  tested  by  two,  if  not 
more,  examinations.*  The  number  of  those  who  might  give  lessons  in 
any  department  of  science  was  limited ;  and  while  they  received  a  salary 
from  the  public  treasury,  they  enjoyed  many  other  singular  privileges. 
In  321  an  imperial  ordinance  was  issued,  to  the  effect  that  physicians, 
grammarians, «  and  other  professors  of  literature,  were  to  be  exempt 
from  municipal  taxation,  and  that,  if  any  one  wilfully  interrupted 
them,  he  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  magistrates  and  heavily  fined. 
Another  decree  in  331  ordained,  that  physicians  and  literary  professors, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  should  be  exempt  from  all  public  charges, 
and  that  the  men  should  not  be  liable  to  military  service.  Several  of  these 
professors  received  distinguished  favours  from  the  emperors,  merited  by 
their  talents  and  industry.  Eumenes,  born  at  Autun  in  261,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  with  the  title  of  Moderator  of 
the  Middle  or  Central  Schools.  Sidonius  Apollinarius,  born  Nov.  5th, 
A.D.  430,  of  an  illustrious  Lyonnese  family,  enjoyed  great  favour  at 
Rome,  under  the  Emperors  Avitus,  Majorian,  and  Anthemius.  He  was 
created  Prefect  of  the  Preetorium,  Patrician,  and  Senator.  On  his  return 
to  Gaul,  though  hitherto  a  layman,  he  was  chosen,  in  the  year  472, 
Bishop  of  Augustonemetumy  or  Clermont.  He  now  renounced  his  digni- 
ties, abandoned  his  property  to  his  children,  and  consecrated  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  to  the  functions  of  the  episcopate.  He  died  at  Clermont,  about 
the  year  488,  leaving  a  high  reputation  ahke  as  a  scholar  and  a  prelate. 
Ausonius  was  a  teacher  still  more  celebrated.  He  was  born  at  Bordeaux, 
about  the  year  309,  and  died  about  394.  Ausonius  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  the  Emperor  Gratian,  who  nominated  him  consul  in  the  year  379. 

While  the  teachers  and  professors  were  thus  distinguished  and  honoured, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  multitudes  from  all  parts  of  Europe  frequented 
their  schools.  These  pupils  were  divided  into  three  classes : — The  extemi^ 
who  were  by  far  the  greater  number,  and  who,  in  order  to  support  and 
defend  each  other,  formed  themselves  into  nations,  a  word  still  retained  in 
the  vocabulary  of  many  universities ; — the  convictores,  who  lodged  toge- 
ther in  boarding-houses,  or  halls,  or  colleges ;  and  the  alimentarii,  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  state.  To  keep  order  among  the  turbulent 
multitude,  the  professors  had  recourse  to  police  arrangements,  which  appear 
at  first  sight  inquisitorial  and  vexatious.  A  public  decree  of  a.d.  370 
contained  the  following  orders  : — The  students  shall  declare  on  their  arrival 
to  what  studies  they  propose  to  give  the  preference ; — certain  officers  shall 
see  that  they  conduct  themselves  properly  in  their  classes ;  f — if  any  student 
does  not  conduct  himself  in  the  city  as  the  dignity  of  liberal  studies  requires,! 
he  shall  be  publicly  beaten  with  rods,  expelled  the  neigh bourhood,  and 
sent  back  to  his  friends.^ 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  From  this  we  see  that  the  principle  of  inspection  is  almost  as  ancient  as  the  school* 
master's  office.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  episcopal  licence,  which  in  former  times 
was  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  ateacher,  derived  its  origin  from  this  castom  of  the  Romans. 

t  Something  like  this  is  the  case  in  Russia  at  present. 

X  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  universities  during  the  middle  ages,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  order  was  founded  on  a  practical  necessity.  .  The  modem  disputes  which  most 
academicians  remember  un*der  the  familiar  name  of  *'  Town  and  Gown,''  are  but 
feeble  imitations  of  the  rude  and  sanguinary  contests  which  were  then  waged  between 
the  citizens  and  students. 

§  For  further  remarks  see  the  History  of  the  University  of  Paris,  by  E.  Dubarlei 
roh  j. ;  and  BuUsbus,  De  Regimine  Veterum  Academ%(srum. 
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MODEL  LESSONS  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 

BRITISH  COLONIES. 

1. — General  Notices  of  Australia. 

A  LAKE  and  an  island  may  be  compared  with  each  other ;  Ihe  one  occu- 
pying a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  land  similar  to  that  which  the  other 
occupies  in  the  midst  of  the  water.  A  lake  is  a  portion  of  water  sur- 
rounded by  land ;  and  an  island  is  a  portion  of  land  surrounded  by  water. 

Now  lakes  are  in  general  smaller  than  those  portions  of  water  called 
seas ;  so  that  lakes  unusually  large  are  sometimes  called  seas.  The  Cas- 
pian Sea  is  a  lake  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  islands  are,  in  general, 
smaller  than  those  portions  of  land  called  continents ;  so  that  islands  un- 
usually large  might  be  called  continents.  The  island  of  Australia  is  one  of 
this  description.  It  is  about  2000  miles  long,  and  1500  broad,  being  not 
much  smaller  than  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  therefore  it  is  now  usu- 
ally added  as  a  fifth  continent  to  what  the  older  books  on  geography  called 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  We  say  then  there  are  five  great  divisions 
of  the  land,  or  continents, — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  of  the  geography  of  that  im- 
mense island  or  continent,  Australia,  which  was  discovered  not  very  long 
ago,  and  of  which  we  do  not  yet  know  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  country  of 
great  importance,  as  it  supplies  employment  and  food  to  many  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  emigrated  to  it,  that  is,  who  have  gone  out  to  it 
from  this  country ;  for  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  small  island  of 
ours  has  been  for  some  time  increasing  so  rapidly  that  much  difiliculty  is 
found  in  obtaining  the  means  of  livelihood  for  a  great  proportion  of  them. 

The  Dutch  were  the  first  who  discovered  the  coast  of  Australia.  In  the 
traffic  which  they  carried  on  with  the  East  Indies  they  had  vessels  con- 
tinually sailing  to  and  from  Batavia,  a  town  in  the  Island  of  Java,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  In  these  voyages  the 
Dutch  ships  were  often  brought  accidentally  within  sight  of  the  north  and 
west  coasts  of  Australia ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  Dutch  had  discovered 
all  the  west,  with  part  of  the  north  and  south,  coast.  The  whole  line  of 
coast  round  Australia  is  about  8000  miles,  and  the  Dutch  had  ascertained 
about  the  half  of  that  extent.  The  island  was  called,  from  their  home- 
country.  New  Holland ;  but  this  name  is  not  a  suitable  one,  as  the  Dutch 
never  established  in  Australia  a  home  for  emigrants  from  Holland ;  they 
never  established  any  colony  on  the  coasts  on  which  they  occasionaUy 
landed ;  they  seem  to  have  thought  the  country  unfit  for  such  a  settle- 
ment; but  they  had  not  taken  sufficient  pains  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  even  the  shores  of  this  great  continent.  New  Holland  then, 
we  say,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  for  it;  and  we  now  gene- 
rally hear  it  called  Australia,  a  word  which  signifies  southern  regions ;  be- 
cause the  whole  of  the  island  lies  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  or  south  of  the 
equator,  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Captain  Cook  discovered 
the  east  coast  of  this  island;  and  other  Englishmen  shortly  afterwards 
made  discoveries  of  the  south  coast ;  so  that  the  whole  circuit  of  the  island 
was  now  made  known  to  Europe,  although  very  indistinctly. 

Little  as  the  English  have  even  yet  learned  respecting  this  large  island,  . 
particularly  the  northern,  weslein,  ^.v\d  eewttal  ^arts  of  it»  they  have  I 
attempted  what  the  Dutch  did  nol  NcnVwi^  Va  do\  \i»:ivw^  '^w.\s!>s^\3Ki^  I 
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colonies  in  several  parts.  In  North  Australia  is  the  British  settlement  of 
Port  Essington ;  in  Western  Australia  is  the  Swan  River  settlement ;  in 
South  Australia  is  the  Adelaide  settlement ;  and  in  Eastern  Australia,  or 
New  South  Wales  as  Captain  Cook  called  it,  are  the  settlements  of  Port 
Jackson  and  Port  Phillip. 

We  can  tell  you  very  little  about  the  general  geography  of  this  country, 
as  so  small  a  portion  of  it  has  been  surveyed.  The  part  best  known  is  in 
the  south-east,  where  the  colonies  of  South  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales  are  situated ;  the  rest,  excepting  the  south-west  corner,  the  district 
of  the  Swan  River  settlement,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  beyond  what 
can  be  seen  from  the  shore.  There  are  few  large  gulfs  or  bays  on  the 
coast.  In  the  north,  however,  there  is  a  large  inlet  called  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  south  coast  is  one  large 
inward  curve,  called  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
which  are  Spencer's  Gulf  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulf. 

No  great  mountain  range  and  no  very  considerable  rivers  have  been 
traced.  The  principal  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  north  to  south,  within 
thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  west  coast ;  and  the  largest  known  river  is  the 
Murray,  in  the  south-east.  The  want  of  large  navigable  rivers  is  certainly 
a  great  disadvantage  in  so  extensive  a  country  as  Australia ;  but,  by 
means  of  railways,  diere  may  yet  be  found  convenient  enough  access  to 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  perhaps  many  inland  towns  may  yet 
arise  on  this  far  distant  land,  giving  it  great  distinction  among  the 
countries  of  the  earth. 

It  is  probable  that  part  of  North  Australia,  lying  within  the  torrid  zone, 
consists  of  sandy  deserts,  as  the  north  coast  is  sometimes  visited  by  a  hot 
wind  from  the  south,  and  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  is  also  visited- 
by  a  hot  wind  from  the  north ;  these  corresponding  occurrences  make  it 
appear  likely  that  the  intervening  country  over  which  the  air  passes  is 
much  heated.  In  some  of  the  best  parts  of  Australia,  the  sudden  change 
of  temperature  occasioned  by  these  winds  is  felt  as  a  discomfort,  and 
indeed  produces  frequently  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  however  it  is  not 
difficult  to  cure. 

The  climate  is  upon  the  whole  very  healthful  and  agreeable  ;  its  general 
dryness  is  remarkable,  for  the  rain,  although  it  falls  in  torrents  when  it 
does  come,  is  not  frequent.  The  seasons  in  Australia,  which  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe  with  regard  to  us,  will  of  course  be  in  opposition 
to  ours.  January  in  Australia  will  occur  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  July 
in  the  middle  of  winter. 

The  natives  of  Australia  are  not  a  numerous  race,  and  they  were  found 
in  a  most  ignorant  and  mean  condition,  knowing  almost  nothing  of  the 
most  ordinary  useful  arts  of  life.  They  are  nearly  black,  and  are  called 
Australian  negroes.  The  inferior  animals  belonging  to  Australia  are  also 
few.  The  largest  quadruped  is  the  kangaroo.  But  the  European  settlers 
have  introduced  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  which  thrive  there 
exceedingly  well ;  the  country,  indeed,  has  been  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  the  rearing  of  these  useful  animals. 

Sheep-farming  is  the  most  important  occupation  in  Australia,  and  wool 
the  most  important  source  of  wealth ;  for  the  wool  of  Australia  is  in 
great  request  in  other  countries,  particularly  Britain  and  America. 

The  first  colony  established  in  Australia  was  Port  Jackson,  in  New 
South  Wales.  When  Captain  Cook  had  discovered  the  western  side  of 
AustraVm,  our  governmeatj  not  being  induced  \.o  x]Diu\s^  xiUNycXiL  \S!h!^^^ 
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favourably  of  the  country  than  the  Dutch  had  done,  chose  a  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  called  Botany  Bay,  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  convicts, 
that  is,  persons  convicted  or  found  guilty  of  great  crimes.  This  convict 
establishment  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Port  Jackson,  13  miles  north 
of  Botany  Bay.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  country  promised  very 
favourably  for  sheep  and  cattle-farming,  and  for  agriculture.  The  fine 
town  of  Sydney  was  built  at  Port  Jackson^  and  there  is  now  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants  in  and  around  that  town ;  but  the  prosperity  of 
this  colony  would  have  been  greater,  if  it  were  not  for  the  many  persons 
whose  crimes  caused  them  to  be  banished  to  this  place,  and  whose  bad 
dispositions  and  examples  are  injurious  to  the  morals  of  society  there. 
No  more  convicts,  however,  are  to  be  sent  to  Sydney  ;  and  of  those  there 
at  present,  the  most  depraved  are  sent  to  Norfolk  Island,  which  is  about 
900  miles  east  from  Australia.  There  is  another  penal  settlement  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  an  island  to  the  south-east  of  Australia,  separated  from 
it  by  Bass'  Straits.  Australia,  as  I  have  told  you,  contains  other  British 
settlements  besides  that  in  New  South  Wales;  but  the  most  flourishing 
is  the  colony  of  South  Australia^  of  which  I  shall  give  you  a  more  parti- 
cular description  as  a  distinct  lesson. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  sets  of  questions  on  this  lesson  from  any 
correspondent;  the  two  best  shall  be  inserted]. — Editor. 


METHODS  OF  GIVING  A  BIBLE  LESSON.*— No.  1. 

In  preparing  a  lesson  from  Scripture,  three  things  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  :  first,  the  principal  words  which  will  require  explanation ; 
secondly,  the  chief  points  in  the  narrative  which  it  is  important  to  impress 
on  the  imagination  and  memory ;  and  thirdly,  the  practical  lessons  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  subject. 

HEADS   OF   THE   LESSON. 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  principal  words. 

2.  The  chief  points  to  he  illastrated. 

3.  The  application,  or  the  practical  lessons. 

EXAMPLE. 

THE   PHARISEE    AND    THE   PUBLICAN. 

1.  Pharisee  — *  Pahlioan  —  thus — with  himself—  extortioners  —tithes  — justified  — 
exalted  —  abased  —  humbleth. 

2.  The  two  men — the  di£ference  between  them — the  place  whither  they  were  going — 
their  object  in  going — the  Pharisee  prayed  with  himself — his  boasting — his  abuse  of 
the  Publican — the  posture  of  the  Publican — his  prayer,  to  whom,  and  for  what,  he  prays 
—his  reasons  for  praying. 

3. — i.  Prayer  is  our  bounden  duty. 

ii.  God  hears  and  answers  the  prayers  of  the  contrite. 

iii.  We  cannot  be  justified  by  our  own  righteousness,  but  by  faith  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christr 

It.  We  must  beware  of  pride,  vain-boasting,  or  hatred. 

T.  We  must  cultivate  a  spirit  of  humility, 

tI.  That  in  the  house  of  God,  there  are  both  Pharisees  and  Publicans ;  but  that  God, 
the  searcher  of  hearts,  will  at  last  reward  the  sincere  and  punish  the  hypocrite. 

Besides  the  direct  practical  lessons  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  por- 

*  ThiB  excellent  method  Is  practised  by  Mr.  Macleod,  the  Head  Master  of  the  Royal 
MiUtary  Asylum,  Chelsea. 
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tion  of  Scripture  under  consideration,  the  following  kind  of  questions 

may  be  occasionally  proposed. 

1.  Adduce  examples  of  persons  mentioned  in  Scriptore  who  have  exhibited  in  their 
conduct  the  particular  irirtue  taught  by  the  lesson. 

2.  Examples  of  persons  who  have  failed  in  exhibiting  the  virtues  inculcated. 

3.  Adduce  passages  of  Scripture  which  inculcate  the  truths,  or  warn  us  to  avoid  the 
Tices,  noticed  in  the  lesson. 

Examples  illustrative  of  the  last  three  remarks. 

Davidy  Daniel,  and  our  Saviour,  set  us  an  example  as  regards  prayer. 

Moses,  Joshua,  and  St.  Paul,  are  examples  of  humility. 

Nebuchadnezzar  and  Herod  are  examples  of  pride. 

''  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer.'' — 1  John  iii.  15.  '^  These  things 
doth  the  Lord  hate  :  a  proud  look,  a  lying  tongue,''  &c. — Prov.  vi.  17, 18.  "  Who- 
soever shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." — Matt,  xviii.  4. 

REMARKS. 

By  a  Bible  Lesson,  we  mean  a  lesson  that  is  given  either  to  the  whole 
school,  or  to  a  part  of  the  children,  who  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  such  collective  instruction,  either  in  a  gallery  or  at  parallel 
desks.  A  portion  of  Scripture  is  first  read,  and  then  the  clergyman  *  or 
master  gives  an  analysis  of  the  verses  read,  according  to  the  above  out- 
lines. The^r5^  part  is  gone  over  interrogatively  ;  answers  being  required 
from  the  children  individually.  The  second  part  is  best  given  in  the 
form  of  a  familiar  lecture ;  certain  words  being  occasionally  left  out  by 
the  teacher,  which  the  children  are  expected  to  supply.  An  ellipsis 
should  never  be  made  except  when  an  answer  is  required  upon  a  point 
which  the  children  already  know,  or  which  the  master  may  have  brought 
out  in  the  lesson  in  hand,  and  which  he  requires  to  be  expressed  in  words. 

Half  ellipses  should  never  be  employed ;  as,  He  was  greatly  beloved  by 
all  his  com — panions  ! 

The  elliptical  question  should  never  be  a  word  or  phrase  which  the 
children  can  supply  by  mere  guessing. 

An  ellipsis  should  never  be  formed  when  proposing  a  question. 

The  children  should  never  know,  by  any  sign  or  change  of  tone,  that  an 
ellipsis  is  to  be  supplied. 

The  second  part  is  not  to  be  purely  elliptical;  questions  must  also  be 
proposed  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  children.  They  are  to  answer 
these  questions  individually ;  but  the  elliptical  word  or  phrase  is  to  be 
answered  simultaneously. 

Simultaneous  or  elliptical  answers  are  never  to  be  allowed  except  when 
giving  Bible  or  Object  Lessons,  t 

The  third  part  may  be  treated  according  to  either  of  the  preceding 
methods.  Those  who  are  able,  may  be  required  to  read  the  verses  that 
are  quoted  to  corroborate  the  truths  inculcated  by  the  lesson. 

The  children  should  be  tested  at  the  termination  of  the  lesson  indivi- 


*  *^  The  religious  instruction  in  all  our  schools  should  be  given,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  by  the  clergyman  himself ;  and  it  should  at  all  events  be  altogether  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  monitors  and  pupil- teachers.'' — Charge  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
1845.  "  Great  evils  may  arise  from  committing  religious  instruction  to  the  hands  of 
monitors  and  pupil- teachers." — Rev.  E.  Feild's  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the 
Diocese  of  Worcester,  p.  24.  See,  also.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  1844,  pp.  108,  189,  241,  263,  and  503. 

t  ''The  simultaneous  method  has  a  two-fold  signification.  It  sometimes  means 
instruction  directly  by  the  master,  in  contradistinction  to  instruction  by  a  monitor.  It 
also  BJgnWes  the  collective  answering  of  the  children.^' 
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dually.  Those  who  can  write  with  facility,  should  be  required  occasionally 
to  give  from  memory  the  substance  of  the  lesson,  adhering  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  order  of  arrangement  adopted  by  the  teacher.  Besides 
affording  a  proof  of  their  attention  and  memory,  this  is  an  excellent 
exercise  in  writing,  spelling,  and  composition. 

The  Bible  Lesson  should  not  occupy  more  than  thirty  minutes,  and 
should  be  the  first  lesson  given  in  school  immediately  after  morning 
prayers.* 

Too  much  should  not  be  attempted  at  once,  and  the  lesson  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  have  the  different  heSids  finished  at  a  definite  time.  By 
this  means,  each  part  will  have  that  proportion  of  time  which  its  import- 
ance requires. 

The  design  of  this  kind  of  instruction  is  not  so  much  to  communicate 
knowledge,  or  to  expand  the  mind,  as  to  awaken  the  sympathies  and 
affections  of  the  children,  and  to  train  them  to  quiet  and  reverential 
habits,  by  bringing  their  minds  directly  into  contact  with  one  of  superior 
intellect  and  attainments* 

By  adopting  such  a  method,  the  assistance  of  monitors  in  imparting 
religious  knowledge  can  be  dispensed  with ;  the  Teacher  is  enabled  to 
concentrate  the  energies  of  every  child  upon  a  single  point,  and  he  can 
present  at  the  same  moment,  to  all  the  children,  a  complete  lesson  or 
subject  that  would  otherwise  be  scattered  in  most  unsatisfactory  portions 
among  the  individual  members  of  the  little  company. 
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Ik  the  intelligence  of  this  month's  Journal  will  be  found  a  full  account  of 
the  opening  of  some  industrial  national  schools.  The  addition  of  indus- 
trial employments  to  the  instruction  usually  given  in  these  institutions  we 
cannot  but  deem  of  the  highest  importance.  We  trust  that  the  boys,  in 
agricultural  districts,  will  not  only  be  taught  to  use  the  spade  and  the  hoe, 
but  something  also  of  the  composition  of  soils,  and  the  right  way  of  using 
manures  and  rotating  crops.  We  advise  all  masters  to  read  '*  Johnstone's 
Agricultural  Chemistry,"  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  •*  Tables,'*  &c., 
such  as  those  appended  to  the  present  article,  by  way  of  helping  the  more 
energetic  among  them  in  their  studies.  Of  this  we  are  certain,  let  the 
faction  who  complain  of  the  over-education  of  the  national  school-master 
say  what  they  will,  that  before  ten  years  have  elapsed,  those  masters  who 
know  most  and  can  best  impart  their  knowledge  will  be  in  high  request, 
and  those  who  have  taken  the  bad  advice,  which  would  encourage  intel- 
lectual idleness  among  our  teachers,  will  have  lost  all  their  influence,  not 
to  say  their  bread. 

In  speaking  of  schools  we  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  our  female  popu- 
lation. The  farming  girls  should  he  taught  the  simple  elements  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  kitchen,  while  the  boys  are  learning  that  of  the  garden^ 
For  if  the  girls  spoil  in  cooking  what  the  boys  have  improved  in  growing, 

*  The  prayen  should  be  read  by  the  clergyman  or  master.    Monitors  should  not  be 

permitted  to  perform  this  duty.    The  children  should  be  required  to  repeat  the  Lord's 

Pnyer,  and  to  make  the  responses,  when  the  Liturgy  is  read,  slowly,  and  in  a  solemn 

tone  of  Toioe.— See  some  ezoeUent  Temioka  ou  ^^a  vBu^ttial  «»h\ect  in  the  Report  d 

the  National  Society,  1840,  p.  1^^. 
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we  shall  have  gained  a  very  small  advantage  by  our  efforts.  As  the  popu- 
lation increases,  every  one  must  learn  the  economical  use  of  food,  as  well 
as  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it.  Now, ''  one  of  the  visiting  justices 
of  Middlesex  "  (Mr.  Rotch,  we  believe)  has  caused  an  excellent  pamphlet 
to  be  compiled,  called  **  Cheap  Plain  Cooking  for  Plain  People."  This  he 
uses  in  the  instruction  of  female  prisoners.  Why  should  not  all  our  school- 
mistresses devote  an  hour  or  two  every  week  to  systematic  lessons  on  the 
points  which  this  pamphlet  contains,  and  indeed  to  all  points  pertaining 
to  household  service  and  work  ?  We  know  several  village  school-mistresses 
who,  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner,  teach  their  children  how  to  behave 
in  a  sick  room,  thus  giving  them  the  general  rules  proper  to  be  observed 
by  nurses :   but  we  cannot  recall  any  instances  of  their  teaching  the 

CHEMISTRY  OP  THE  SAUCEPAN  AND  KETTLE.* 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  receipts  and  rules  to  which  we  refer, 
A  good  school-mistress  will  add  to  them  : — 

RECEIPTS. 

How  TO  Boil  Potatoes.— Wash  them  well,  letning  the  shins  on ;  put  them  into 
an  iron  saucepan  with  cold  water  sufficient  to  just  cover  them — sprinkle  a  little  salt 
over  them,  and  boil  them  until  they  are  soft  and  a  fork  can  easily  be  stuck  through 
them,  or  until  the  skins  begin  to  crack — then  pour  off  the  water — hold  the  saucepan 
over  the  fire,  with  the  lid  off^  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  shake  the  potatoes  in  it  all  the 
time  80  as  to  let  the  steam  get  off,  and  then  put  them  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  dry,  with 
the  lid  partly  off  the  saucepan. 

Cabbages. — Wash  them  very  carefully — cut  them  into  quarters — ^put  them  into  hot 
water  with  a  little  salt,  and  boil  them  till  the  stalks  are  tender. 

A  Cauliflower.— Trim  off  the  outside  leaves,  put  it  into  plenty  of  boiling  water, 
and  a  little  salt — boil  slowly  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  take  it  up  the  moment  it  is  done, 
which  will  be  known  by  the  stali  being  tender. 

Turnips. — Peel  them  without  waste — cut  them  into  quarters  if  they  are  large — boil 
them  gently — try  themTrom  time  to  time  with  a  fork,  and  take  them  out  of  the  sauce- 
pan as  soon  as  they  are  tender.    When  taken  up  set  them  to  drain  ybr  a  short  time. 

Carrots. — Wash  and  brush  them  clean,  but  do  not  scrape  them — that  spoils  their 
flavour.  Take  them  out  of  the  saucepan  when  tender,  and  rub  off  the  skin  with  a 
coarse  cloth. 

French  Beans. — Cut  off  the  stalk-end  first,  and  then  string  them,  which  means  to 
cut  off  the  back-edge  all  the  way  down,  (this  edge  being  composed  of  tough  strings  or 
threads  which  will  not  boil  tender).  When  strung,  cut  them  into  shreds  and  put  them 
into  cold  spring  water  (that  is  hard  water)  with  a  little  salt,  and  let  them  stand  for  an 
hour.  Then  put  them  into  boiling  water  {soft  water  is  best)  with  a  little  salt,' and  take 
them  out  when  done  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  15  or  20  minutes. 

Apple  Puddino. — A  stiff  paste  should  be  made  of  a  pound  of  flour,  and  four  ounces 
of  dripping  chopped  fine,  and  mixed  together  with  a  little  salt  and  water,  knead  it  well 
together  and  roll  it  out  thin.  Rub  a  little  dripping  round  the  inside  of  a  basin,  and  line 
the  basin  with  the  paste ;  then  fill  it  with  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  cut  into  quarters ; 
cover  the  top  over  with  paste,  tie  it  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  three 
quarters, — when  done,  cut  open  the  top,  and  put  a  little  sugar  or  treacle  into  it. 

Bread  Puddino. — Collect  stale  pieces  and  dry  crusts  of  bread,  pour  enough  boiling 
water  over  them  to  soften  and  soak  them  well,  then  beat  them  up  with  an  egg,  adding 
a  little  sugar ;  put  it  into  a  basin  and  tie  it  over  with  a  clean  floured  cloth,  and  boil  it 
for  an  hour. 

Rice  Pudding. — Clean  and  wash  the  rice,  tie  it  up  loosely  (to  allow  of  its  swelling) 
in  a  cloth,  and  boil  it  until  the  rice  is  quite  tender.  Eat  a  little  sugar  or  treacle  with 
it,  or  merely  a  little  salt  if  preferred. 

*  At  a  celebrated  ladies'  school  we  once  saw,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  daughter  of 
a  member  of  parliament  making  a  batter  pudding ;  and  we  afterwards  heard  her  play  an 
overture  on  the  piano-forte  with  much  precision  and  taste.  Her  mind  was  not  the  less 
cultivated  because  she  had  given  an  occasional  hour  to  the  employments  which  belong 
to  bougewifery. 
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SuBT  Pudding. — Chop  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet  fiue,  and  mix  it  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  flouri  add  a  little  salt,  and  then  mix  the  whole  with  water  enough  to  make 
a  very  thick  hatter,  hut  not  a  stiff  paste,  tie  it  up  tight  in  a  clean  wet  cloth,  and  boil 
it  for  four  hours. 

Peas  Puddino. — Take  a  pint  of  clean  split  peas,  and  tie  them  up  loosely  in  a  clotb, 
put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  warm  water,  and  boil  them  for  two  hours,  or  until  they  are 
quite  soft,  then  take  them  up  and  beat  them  well  up  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper  in  a 
dish,  then  tie  it  up  in  a  cloth  again,  and  boil  it  for  another  hour. 

Treacle  Beer. — Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  good  treacle,  and  make  it  thin  with 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  then  add  five  pints  of  cold  water,  and  let  the  whole  cool 
down  to  blood  heat.  Then  let  a  table-spoonful  of  good  yeast  be  stirred  in,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  bottle  it  off  and  it  will  be  up  and  fit 
to  drink  the  next  day.  Or  it  may  be  made  in  a  larger  quantity  and  put  in  a  small  cask, 
and  drawn  from  the  tap  in  the  usual  way  at  the  end  of  two  days. 

N.B.  This  beer  is  cheap,  wholesome,  and  refreshing,  and  cannot  by  possibility 
intoxicate.     Hops  may  be  added  for  those  who  like  the  bitter. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

Vegetables. — All  green  vegetables  are  best  when  Jresh  gathered  from  the  garden, 
and  should  always  be  cooked  the  tame  day  they  are  gathered.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
well  waihedy  and  those  of  the  outer  leaves  which  look  at  all  dead  or  shrivelled  should 
be  carefully  picked  off.  An  hour  hrfore  they  are  cooked  they  should  be  put  into  a  pan 
of  clean  cold  water  with  a  little  salt  in  it — this  will  effectually  get  rid  of  all  insects  and 
dirt. 

This  cold  salt  water  should  all  be  very  carefully  drained  away  before  the  vegetables 
are  put  in  the  saucepan,  or  it  will  check  the  boiling  too  long,  and  thus  prevent  the 
vegetables  from  keeping  their  nice  green  colour. 

Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  (soft  or  rain  water  is  the  best).  Let  the  water  boil/a«/ 
when  they  are  first  put  into  the  saucepan,  and  let  it  continue  to  do  so  till  they  are  quite 
tender,  which  is  the  sign  of  their  being  done. 

Pour  off  the  water  the  moment  they  are  done,  for  if  overboiled,  or  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  water  after  they  are  done,  the  vegetables  will  lose  their  colour,  beauty,  and 
flavour. 

The  water  which  vegetables  are  boiled  in  is  always  unwholesome,  and  often  of  a  most 
offensive  and  very  disgusting  odour;  it  should  therefore  be  the  constant  care  of  the  cook 
never  to  take  the  saucepans  in  which  they  are  boiled  away  from  the  fire-place,  or  allow 
the  loathsome  vapour  to  escape  anywhere  but  up  the  chimney,  until  she  is  ready  to 
take  the  water  at  once  out  of  doors,  and  pour  it  away  where  no  one  can  smell  it. 

Many  a  good  cook  has  lost  a  good  place  for  want  of  attention  to  this  most  important 
duty. 

Puddings. — The  cloths  in  which  Puddings  are  boiled  should  always  be  kept  sweet 
and  clean.  They  should  be  scalded  in  boiling  water,  and  squeezed  after  every  time 
using,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  wanted  again. 

The  cloth  should  always  be  completely  dry,  greased,  and  floured  before  the  Pudding 
is  put  into  it. 

The  basin  in  which  a  Pudding  is  boiled  should  be  rubbed  round  with  dripping,  to 
prevent  the  crust  from  sticking  to  it. 

The  water  must  always  be  made  to  boil  before  the  Pudding  is  put  into  the  saucepan, 
and  the  Pudding  should  be  occasionally  moved  about  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the 
bottom. 

Puddings  should  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  and  the  water  should  be  boiling  when 
the  Puddings  are  put  into  it,  and  nothing  else  should  be  boiled  with  them,  or  they  will 
be  sure  to  taste  of  the  other  food. 

Suet  Pudding  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  is  even  better  for  being  boiled  in  a 
saucepan  with  meat  of  any  kind. 

In  mixing  water  with  milk  or  flour  to  make  paste,  a  little  only  should  be  added  at 
a  time,  and  no  more  used  than  just  enough  to  make  it. 

The  size  of  the  Pudding  must  of  course  determine  how  long  it  must  be  boiled,  but 
two  or  three  hours  are  generally  required  for  a  family  Pudding. 

When  a  Pudding  is  taken  out  of  the  saucepan,  it  should  be  just  dipped  into  cold 
water,  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  sticking  to  it. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  TABLES. 

The  first  table,  exhibiting^  a  comparative  view  of  the  composition  of  certain 
soils,  as  examples  of  long-celebrated  arable,  pasture,  and  almost  hopelessly  barren 
lands,  may  serve  many  useful  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  When 
compared  with  the  second  table,  illustrating  the  chemical  composition  of  a  few 
of  the  most  important  vegetables,  the  pupil  is  at  once  made  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  generally,  almost  all  the  substances  which  exist  in  q|>preciable 
quantity  in  fertile  soils  are  also  found  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants; 
that  the  absence  of  those  necessary  elements  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  barrenness 
of  soils. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  the  arable  and  pasture  lands  is  also  in  some 
measure  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  sand,  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  alumina,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
previously  explained  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  second  table  we  find  the  exact  constitution  of  many  necessary  vege- 
tables, which  plainly  indicates  the  necessity  of  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  the 
various  substances  therein  named,  not  merely  with  reference  to  actual  quantity, 
but  more  particularly  with  regard  to  their  condition,  and  the  capability  of  their 
being  immediately  assimilated  by  plants.  We  observe,  for  instance,  in  the 
analysis  of  a  fertile  arable  soil,  a  very  large  amount  of  silica  andvilicious  sand. 

The  third  table  shows  us  that  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weight 
of  silica  is  abstracted  from  one  acre  of  land  in  the  straw  of  a  crop  of  wheat :  it 
would  appear  that  so  small  a  quantity  annually  taken  from  an  extent  of  surface 
containing  perhaps  many  hundred  tons  of  silicious  matter  would^for  centuries 
exercise  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  silica  contained  in  the 
stalks  of  cerealia  grown  upon  it ;  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case,  a  very  few 
years  of  successive  cropping  is  sufiicient  to  render  that  family  of  plants  too  weak 
to  sustain  even  their  own  weight.  The  explanation  is  in  part  obvious  :  the  silica 
existing  in  the  soil,  is  not,  save  in  small  quantities,  in  a  fit  state  for  assimilation 
by  plants — recourse  must  therefore  be  had  either  to  fallowing,  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  land  ^ime,  under  the  action  of  moisture,  warmth,  and  atmospheric 
influences,  to  admit  of  the  decomposition  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  so- 
called  silicates,  or  to  certain  special  manures,  such  as  lime  or  marl,  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  decomposition  of  the  necessarv  substances,  and  present  them  in  a 
convenient  form  for  immediate  assimilation  by  plants. 

The  pupil  is  at  once  led  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  and,  having  been  previously  made  aware  of  the  circumstance  that  soils 
were  produced  originally  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  a  tabular  analysis  of  a 
few  of  the  substances  which  chiefly  constitute  rocks  of  igneous  formation  ex- 
hibit to  him  their  composition,  and  the  source  of  those  elements  he  finds  upon 
inspection  of  the  table  to  enter  largely  into  the  constitution  of  plants.  The 
decomposition  of  felspar  and  mica,  &c.,  he  will  immediately  remark  as  consti- 
tuting the  grand  source  of  the  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron  he 
observes  to  be  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  stem,  seed,  leaves  and  roots  of 
most  vegetables. 

The  chief  points,  therefore,  of  the  theory  of  rotation  of  crops,  once  so  mys- 
terious, and  which  has  given  rise  to  many  ingenious  but  now  exploded  fancies, 
of  ploughing,  and  sub-soil  ploughing,  and  of  the  various  modes  practised  of 
fallowing  the  land,  are  thus  rendered  perfectly  comprehensible  to  the  most 
ordinary  capacity. 

The  third  table  exhibits  the  actual  amount  of  the  various  mineral  substances 
taken  from  the  soil  by  crops  of  difierent  vegetables,  upon  portions  of  land  of 
uniform  extent.  The  successive  annual  abstractions  of  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties of  most  necessary  ingredients,  strongly  inculcate  the  necessity  of  restoring 
them  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  stable  manure,  which  the  table  containing  an 
accurate  analysis  of  that  compound  particularly  distinguishes  as  affording  the 
most  effectual  means  of  returning  the  abstracted  mineral  substances  to  the  soil, 
besides  offering  a  large  amount  of  organic  food  to  plants,  in  the  carbon^  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  which  it  ia  ahownto  couVaMiVa.  \^x%^  \!t^^Tt\Qna.    TTie 
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pupil>  bearinf?  in  mind  tbe  sources  from  which  plants  derive  those  organic  ele- 
ments which  constitute  nine  tenths  of  their  weight,  will  discover  upon  inspection 
of  the  table  containing  the  analysis  of  urea,  the  admirable  adaptation  of  that 
substance  as  a  source  of  organic  food ;  and  he  will  thus  be  persuaded  of  the 
great  advantages  to  be  attained,  by  effectually  diverting  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  usually  neglected  portion  of  stable  refuse  to  its  proper  application. 

The  table  exemplifying  the  composition  of  two  kinds  of  marl,  will  serve  to 
exhibit  the  nature  of  those  substances  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of 
that  compound,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  field  ;  and  its  admirable  effects  upon  certain  soils  are  likewise  partially 
explained  by  a  reference  to  its  composition. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  perhaps  afford  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  important  subject  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  may  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  common  school  tuition.  The  advantages 
which  arise  from  a  constant  reference  to  the  preceding  tables,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character,  are  materially  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  their  present- 
ing, in  a  very  convenient  form,  a  means  of  giving  instruction  according-  to  the 
simultaneous  method,  and  of  refreshing,  without  labour,  the  memory  of  the 
student  from  time  to  time. 

The  preliminary  information  the  comprehension  of  their  contents  implies,  is 
of  a  character  both  interesting  and  useful  in  many  walks  of  life,  and  sufficiently 
simple  to  present  no  difficulty  which  may  not  be  easily  overcome  by  a  little 
perseverance  and  industry  on  the  part  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  instruct, 
and  the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence  and  attention  by  the  pupil. — Canadian 
Journal  of  Ediication, 


Coxxt^foxititmt. 

(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of  his 

Correspondents.) 

THE  USE  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE  IN  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

[We  insert  this  letter,  because  we  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  author.  It  may 
be  proper  to  state  that  the  articles  on  "  History,''  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal,  are  hy  various  hands  ;  and  that  the  next  paper  will  contain  some  sketches 
designed  to  illustrate  the  very  points,  of  the  **  ignoring"  of  which  A.  H.  E.  com- 
plains. We  are  sure  that  the  writer  of  '*  The  Use  of  the  Picturesque  in  Teaching 
History,''  does  not  feel  it  part  of  his  mission  to  paint  **  in  attractive  colours  the  beauti- 
ful, features  of  the  insurrectionary  mind."  His  paper  was  designed  rather  to  illustrate 
a  method  of  teaching y  than  to  express  strong  opinions  on  the  facts  to  be  taught.] 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    ENGLISH    JOURNAL   OF    EDUCATION. 

Sir, — I  trust  you  will  allow  room  for  the  following  observations  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  **  Journal  of  Education."  I  presume  you  do 
not  profess  to  approve  of  every  article  you  publish,  and  therefore  I  take 
the  liberty  of  entering  a  temperate  protest  against  the  articles  on  History, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  your  journal.  The  writer  of 
these  articles  seems  to  me,  Sir,  to  be  heated  by  the  ardour  of  tbe  partizan 
rather  than  by  the  pure  zeal  which  should  instigate  a  teacher  of  young 
minds  ;  and  seems  to  forget  in  his  love  for  the  picturesque  the  importance 
of  plain  facts.  For  instance,  examine  his  description  of  Lord  Russell's 
death.  Is  it  accurate,  just,  tenderly  conscientious?  The  plot  in  which 
Lord  Russell  was  implicated  had  for  its  objects  the  forcible  coercion  of  his 
king  and  the  exclusion  from  the  thror.e  of  the  lawful  heir.  It  was 
conDecled  with  a  plan  to  raise  an  insurrecliou  iu  ScoUaud,  «.ud  ^owve.  qC 
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the  conspirators  aimed  even  at  the  king's  life.  Yet  the  writer,  ignoring 
the  reluctant  testimony  of  Howard  and  others,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
so  many  grave  historians,  briefly  designates  the  plot  as  some  contrivance 
of  the  Jesuits  !  Hampden  himself  boasted  that  the  coming  in  of  William 
HI.  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  secret  counsels.  Were  Hampden, 
Sydney,  Shaftesbury,  Monmouth,  &c.,  Jesuits?  Again,  who  was  Lord 
Russelfs  bitter  enemy  ?  James,  Duke  of  York,  says  the  writer.  This 
reminds  me  of  Mr.  Landor's  story  of  an  Italian,  whom  he  one  day  saw 
kicking  a  man  down  the  street  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time  crying 
out  to  him,  **  Oh,  you  tyrant!  oh,  you  tyrant!**  Why,  who  was  James, 
Duke  of  York's  bitter  enemy  ?  William,  Lord  Russell,  who  constantly 
opposed  him  with  enthusiastic  hostility.  It  may  be  said  he  did  this  from 
conscientious  motives.  May  be  so.  This  may  justify  the  man,  but  it 
confirms  the  fact.  Lord  Russell  after  his  condemnation  nevertheless 
appealed  to  James  to  procure  his  pardon,  promising  not  to  molest  him 
for  the  future,  which  proves  the  antecedent  enmity.  After  this,  we  come 
to  the  phrase,  a  **  compliant  jury"  convicted  him.  This  is  slipped  in, 
by-the-bye,  to  complete  the  picture.  I  am  not  standing  up  for  the  purity 
of  jurors  in  those  days,  whose  decisions  were  sadly  influenced  by  prejudice 
or  persuasion,  to  whichever  party  they  belonged;  but  if  the  Commons, 
after  the  revolution,  stigmatized  this  jury,  it  is  pronounced  fairly  chosen 
and  upright  in  the  Lords'  journals. 

Now  then  we  are  informed  that  the  people  felt  as  if  "  their  own  brother 
had  been  murdered.*'  The  real  question  at  issue  is  whether  Lord  Russell 
was,  or  was  not,  guilty  of  treason.  If  he  was  guilty  of  treason,  neither 
the  good  qualities  of  the  misguided  nobleman  himself,  nor  the  severity 
of  the  punishment,  nor  the  touching  heroism  of  his  wife  should  blind  our 
eyes  to  the  truth;  nor  should  the  grievous  failings  of  Charles;  nor  the 
obstinacy  of  James ;  nor  love  for  the  Protestant  cause,  provoke  us  to 
injustice  or  angry  partiality.  Perhaps  had  Lord  Russell  yielded  to  the 
arguments  of  Barnet  and  Tillotson,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  convert 
him  to  those  sentiments  of  non-resistance  to  princes,  which  they  them- 
selves so  soon  cast  to  the  winds ;  had  he  yielded  to  their  arguments, 
he  perhaps  would  not  have  perished  on  that  scaflbld  stained  by  the 
innocent  blood  of  Stafford,  and  Plunket,  and  so  many  more,  the  victims 
of  that  fanaticism  and  unscrupulous  violence,  to  the  possession  of  which 
Protestants  as  well  as  Papists  of  those  days  must  plead  guilty.  But  to 
Charles  it  appeared  that  it  was  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  between  them, 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  resolved  himself  to  be  the  survivor.  Sir,  I 
might  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  now  before  us,  but  I  know  that 
brevity  is  of  importance.  My  object  is  mainly  to  oppose  the  general 
spirit  and  tendency  of  the  articles  in  question.  The  foregoing  analysis  of 
one  passage  in  those  articles  may  sufHce. 

The  writer  seems  to  regard  the  wholesome  dislike  old-fashioned  folks  and 
children  have  for  revolutionists,  as  a  mean  superstition,  which  should  be 
exploded.  He  seems  to  feel  it  as  part  of  his  mission  to  paint  in  attractive 
colours  the  beautiful  features  of  the  insurrectionary  mind.  He  presents  to 
us  the  scenes,  on  which  we  are  to  moralize,  in  a  light  and  in  a  fashion  most 
favourable  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  The  crafty  duplicity  of 
William  of  Orange;  the  perfidy  of  Anne;  the  apparent  indifference  of 
Mary  to  her  father's  woes,  are  put  out  of  sight ;  because  the  writer's  feelings 
and  sympathies  draw  him  anolVvet  n9«l^  ^LtvdtexA^x  ^\xx%\aw%  to  such  failings 
inconvenient.      Let  us  in  histonc^S  dv^c\vui\\AOTv%  ^xo^^^^  \s^  \^i:«\^\a.\ 
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facts  and  proved  truths,  before  we  indulge  in  large  schemes  and  theories 
of  history.  No  prudent  and  honest  writer  of  the  present  day,  unless  he 
be  very  ignorant,  would  for  one  moment  dream  of  quoting,  as  fact,  a 
statement  from  either  Burnet  or  Clarendon,  unless  corroborated  by  other 
testimony.  Let  me  quote  Dalrymple  (a  Whig)  to  prove  what  I  have 
written  so  far  as  Burnet  is  concerned.  **  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,"  part  1, 
book  1,  page  49,  (Note) — **  I  have  never  tried  Burnet's  facts  by  the  tests 
of  dates  and  of  original  papers,  without  finding  them  wrong.  For  which 
reason  I  have  made  little  use  of  them  in  these  memoirs,  unless  when  I 
found  them  supported  by  other  authorities.  His  book  is  the  more  re- 
prehensible, because  it  is  full  of  characters,  and  most  of  them  are  tinged 
with  the  colours  of  his  own  weaknesses  and  passions."  With  this.  Sir,  I 
will  conclude,  fearing  to  trespass  further  on  your  space ;  but  with  the 
hope  that  my  remarks  may,  at  least  in  these  turbulent  times,  when  loyalty 
is  certainly  not  a  superabundant  virtue,  induce  the  writer  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  to  reconsider,  and,  I  may  say,  re-read  his  subject;  and  yourself. 
Sir,  as  editor  of  a  journal  so  calculated  for  extensive  utility  and  influence, 
to  call  to  mind,  that  what  you  publish  without  comment,  amongst  your 
periodical  articles,  will  by  many  be  regarded  as  expressive  and  expository 
of  your  principles  and  objects,  as  instructor  and  guide  by  profession  to  the 
schoolmasters  and  teachers  of  the  young  throughout  the  empire. 

Yours  very  obediently, 

A.  H.  E. 
August  21,  1848. 

A  HINT  FOR  TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET. 

R£V.  Sir, — If  you  think  the  simple  process  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
sufficiently  important,  please  to  insert  it  in  your  journal ;  it  is  one  which 
I  have  found  very  useful  in  teaching  the  alphabet :  even  hints  are  not  to 
be  despised. 

Obtain  a  sheet  of  large  and  small  letters,  mounted  on  a  board.  That 
published  by  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge''  is  a 
good  one.  Hang  up  your  sheet  before  your  class  :  ask  the  first  child  to 
spell  some  simple  word, — "man"  for  instance,  and  with  the  pointer 
point  to  each  letter  of  it,  repeating  the  letter  at  the  same  time,  thus ; — 
"  m — a — n,  man  ;"  (it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  first  few  examples ;) 
let  the  second  child  repeat  the  process ;  the  third,  and  so  on  through 
the  class,  confining  yourself  to  the  same  word,  and  allowing  every  child 
to  point  for  itself.  After  this,  take  the  same  exercise  with  the  small 
letters.  Suppose  another  example; — "Spell  boy;^^  then  with  the  pointer 
directed  to  each  letter,  and  repeating  it  at  the  same  time, — **  b— o — y, 
boy,"  from  the  large  letters;  "now,"  (jokingly,)  "little  fcoy," — 
"  b— o — y,"  from  the  small  letters,  &c.  It  is  amazing  how  interested  the 
children  are  in  this  little  exercise,  and  how  soon  they  learn  the  alphabet  in 
this  way. 

I  might  mention  a  collateral  advantage — that  they  are  initiated  in  the 
elements  of  spelling  at  the  same  time. 

A  number  of  little  monosyllables  may  be  easily  provided,  as  "  fish," 
<*  little /5A,"  "  big  dish  for  the  big  fish,"  "  little  dish  for  the  little  fish,"&c. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 
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QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  INSPECTION 
OF  THE  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  BATTERSEA. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosbley,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellairs,  M.A., 

Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

No.  VI.— English  Grammar. 
iOne  Question  only  is  to  be  answered  in  each  Section,) 

SECTION  I. 

1.  In  what  respects  is  our  Alphahet  deficient  ? 

2.  What  kind  of  elementary  sound  enters  into  the  formation  of  every  syllable ; 

with  what  other  kind  of  sound  is  it  commonly  united;  and  for  what  use? 
Disting^uish  between  an  articulate  and  an  inarticulate  sound. 

3.  To  what  classes  do  the  elementary  sounds  in  the  word  "Pith''  severally 

belong  ? 

section  II. 

1.  Define  the  following  parts  of  speech,  and  apply  each  definition  to  an  ex- 

ample : — A  noun  ;  a  verb ;  a  preposition. 

2.  Distinguish  between  a  proper  and  a  common  noun,  and  define  a  collective 

noun  and  an  abstract  noun,  giving  examples  of  each. 

3.  In  what  cases  is  "an"  used  before  a  word  beginning  with  h  ?   Give  examples 

illustrating  the  rule. 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  uses  of  will  and  shall.    What  rule  is  applicable  to 

this  distinction  ? 

SECTION   III. 

1.  How  do  nouns  ending  in  y  form  the  plural  ? 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentence,  and  state  the  rules  violated  in  it : — "  Oxes, 

Cowes,  and  Calfs  were  seen  in  the  vallies." 

3.  Decline  the  noun  "  speech." 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  definitions  of  a  preposition  and  of  a  verb,  and  give 

an  example  in  illustration  of  this  distinction. 

SECTION  IV. 

Parse  the  words  printed  in  Italics  in  one  of  the  foUowing  sentences  :— 

1.  Here  stands  the  oak  we  heard  him  speak  of, 

2.  I  a  solitary  student,  pretend  not  to  much  knowledge  of  the  world. 

3.  "  He,  through  Heaven 

That  evened  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led 
To  God's  eternal  house,  direct  the  way, 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear. 
Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way. 
Which  nightly  as  a  circling  zone  thou  seest 
Powder'd  with  stars." 

SECTION  V. 

Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  above  passage. 

SECTION   VI. 

1.  Give  significations  of  the  following  prefixes,  and  examples  of  their  applica- 

tion :—"  Ab."  "  Per,"  "  Se." 

2.  Trace  one  of  the  following  Latin  roots  through  its  English  derivations : — 

"  Premo,"  "  Caedo,"  "  Spondeo." 

3.  Give  the*  derivations  of    the  words   printed  in  Italics  in  the  following 

sentence: — "This  justifies  the  high  providence  of  God,  who,  though  he 
commands  us  temperance,  justice,  continence,  yet  pours  out  before  us  even 

to  prqfuseness  all  desirable  tYi\n^«,  axvii  ^w^%  \)a  mmd^  \.\\A.t  can  wander 

beyond  all  limit  and  satiety," 
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•  ANSWERS  TO  THE  FOREGOING  QUESTIONS  ON 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

SECTION   I. 

1.  Our  alphabet  is  deficient  in  two  respects: — 

First,  as  in  several  instances  one  letter  is  used  to  represent  various  sounds, 
instead  of  a  distinct  letter  being  provided  for  each  sound.  For  example ;  the 
letter  a  has  four  sounds,  as  in  father,  fate,  fat,  fall;  the  letter;?  has  two  sounds, 
as  in  glaze,  glazier. 

Secondly,  as  in  several  instances  we  have  a  simple  sound  represented  by  two 
concurring  letters, — no  single  letter  being  provided  for  such  sound.  For 
example ;  sh  in  shine  has  not  the  sound  of  s,  nor  that  of  h,  nor  that  of  sh  com- 
bined,  but  has  a  distinct  simple  sofund,  for  which  our  alphabet  does  not  furnish 
an  appropriate  simple  sign ;  a  similar  deficiency  is  exemplified  by  our  use  of  the 
combinations  th  and  ng,  as  in  the  won]^  throng, 

2.  Every  syllable  must  contain  a  vowel;  which  is  commonly  united  with  one 
or  more  consonants,  serving  as  joints  whereby  one  syllable  connects  itself  with 
another. 

An  articulate  sound  (Lat.  articulus,  a  joint)  is  one  of  those  sounds  which  are 
arbitrarily  formed  by  various  positions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  which  are 
Ymoutily  joined  together  to  form  language.  An  inarticulate  sound  is  an  instinc- 
tive expression  of  feeling,  as  uttered  by  irrational  animals. 

3.  Tlie  letter  p  is  a  sharp  mute,  of  the  unaspirated  labial  kind ;  t  is  a  vowel; 
th  is  a  sharp  mute,  of  the  aspirated  dental  order. 

SECTION   II. 

1.  A  Noun  is  a  name  constituting  a  distinct  independent  notion.  A  Verb  is  a 
word  by  which  assertion  is  made.  A  Preposition  expresses,  without  asserting, 
some  relation  between  two  notions. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence  **  The  master  spoke  kindly  to  the  boy,*' — ^the  words 
master  and  boy  are  nouns,  each  expressing  a  distinct  notion ;  spohe  is  a  verb, 
whereby  an  assertion  is  made  respecting  the  master ;  to  ia  sl  preposition,  express- 
ing, but  not  asserting,  relation  between  spoke  and  boy. 

2.  A  Proper  Noun  is  a  name  by  which  an  object  is  most  distinctly  singled  out 
from  a  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  although  man  is  the  name  of  an  object 
singled  out  from  the  class  of  animals,  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  class ;  but  Henry, 
Elizabeth,  Bucephalus,  are  proper  nouns, — names  denoting  an  ultimate  restric- 
tion to  particular  individuals.  A  Common  Noun  is  a  name  shared  in  coAimon  by 
each  one  of  a  class  of  objects ;  as  man,  animal,  house. 

A  Collective  Noun  is  one  which  refers  to  individuals  severally,  by  a  name 
strictly  denoting  one  mass ;  as  "  The  clergy  were  addressed.'' 

An  Abstract  Noun  is  the  name  of  an  attribute  conceived  of  as  abstracted  from 
any  thing  in  which  it  appears ;  as,  "  The  general  was  distinguished  by  pru- 
dence." 

3.  An  is  used  before  a  word  beginning  with  h,  if  the  A  is  not  sounded,  or  if, 
when  the  h  is  sounded,  the  word  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable ;  as  "  We 
listened  for  an  hour  to  an  historical  lecture." 

When,  however,  the  name  sound  of  u  follows  the  initial  h,  an  should  not  be 
used ;  as  **A  humxme  person  in  such  a  humour.'* 

4.  Will  in  the  1st  person  denotes  the  intention  or  determination  of  the 
speaker ;  Shall  in  the  2nd  or  the  3rd  person  denotes  the  same. 

Shall  in  the  1st  person  denotes  mere  futurity ;  Will  in  the  2nd  or  the  3rd 
person  denotes  the  same. 

The  rule  commonly  applied  to  this  distinction  is  Brightland's  versified  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Wallis's  Latin  Rule ;  viz. 

"  In  the  first  person  simply  shall  foretells ; 
In  will  a  threat,  or  else  a  promise,  dwells. 
Shall,  in  the  second  and  the  third  does  threat ; 
Will  simply  then  foretells  the  future  feat.  — 
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SECTION  III. 

1.  Nouns  in  y  form  the  plural  by  retaining  ie,  the  old  termination  of  the  sin- 
gular, and  adding  s  to  it. 

2.  "  Oxen,  cows,  and  calves  were  seen  in  the  valleys."  Oxes  would  be  con- 
sistent with  analogy,  as  the  general  rule,  for  the  formation  of  plural  nouns,  is  to 
add  s,  or,  if  the  sound  requires  it,  es  to  the  singular ;  but  oxes  is  a  violation  of 
usage,  as  we  have  retained  for  the  noun  ox  its  Saxon  plural  termination  en. — 
Cowes  violates  the  general  rule  which  requires  merelv  «  to  be  added,  when  that 
letter  can  coalesce  in  sound  with  the  final  syllable  of  tne  singular. — Calfs  violates 
the  rule  which  requires  nouns  ending  in  /,  and  which  anciently  ended  in  /e,  to 
form  the  plural  by  changing  /into  ves. — Vallies  offends  against  the  established 
propriety  of  simply  adding  s  to  form  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by 
a  vowel. 

3.  Cases  of  the  Singular  Number: — Nom,  Speech,  Po«9.  of  Speech,  O&y.  Speech. 
Cases  of  the  Plural  Number : — Nom,  Speeches,  Poss.  Speeches',  Obj.  Speeches. 

4.  A  preposition  expresses  relation  oetween  two  notions,  as  "  Caesar  against 
Pompey ;"  but  a  verb  also  expresses  relation  between  two  notions,  as  "  Caesar 
opposed  Pompey."  The  distinction  is  that  the  verb  asserts,  whereas  the  prepo- 
sition does  not  assert;  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary,  in  defining  a  preposition, 
to  say  that  it  expresses,  without  asserting,  the  relation. 

SECTION   IV. 

1.  Here,  adv.  modif.  stands. — Stands,  irreg.  intrans.  verb,  pres.  indic«,  agreeing 
with  its  subject  oak, — Oak,  comm.  noun,  neut.,  sing.,  nom.  to  stands. — Heard, 
irreg.  trans,  verb,  past  indie,  agreeing  with  its  subject  we. — Him,  pers.  pron., 
masc,  sing.,  obj.  to  heard. — Speak,  irreg.  intrans.  verb,  infin.,  governed  by  heard, 
which  is  one  of  those  verbs  that  can  govern  an  objective  with  an  infinitive. — Qf, 
prep.,  governing  the  relative  which  understood  after  oak, 

2.  I,  pers.  pron.,  nom.  to  pretend, — Student,  comm.  noun,  nom.  in  apposition 
with  I, — Pretend,  reg.  intrans.  verb,  pres.  indie,  agreeing  with  its  subject  L — 
Much,  definitive  adj.,  defining  knowledge, — Knowledge,  abstr.  noun,  obj.  to  to, 

3.  He,  pers.  pron.,  nom.  to  led, — That,  pron.,  relative  to  the  antecedent  Hea- 
ven, nom.  to  opened, — Opened,  reg.  trans,  verb,  past  indie,  agreeing  with  its 
subject  that. — Wide,  adj.  quBlifying  portals,  and  attributed  to  that  noun  by  the 
verb  opened.  * — Portals,  comm.  noun,  obj.  to  opened, — Led,  irreg.  trans,  verb, 
past  indie,  agreeing  with  its  subject  he. — Direct,  adj.  qualif.  way, — W'w,  comm. 
noun,  obj.  to  led, — Boad,  comm.  noun,  obj.  in  apposition  with  way.^—PanemeiU, 
comm.  noun,  nom.  to  is  understood. — Stars,  comm.  noun,  which  the  verb  it 
attributes,  as  a  nomin.  in  apposition,  to  pavement. — See,  irreg.  verb,  perf.  part, 
passive,  having  understood  before  it  the  auxiliary  verb  being,  or  the  expression 
that  are, — Way,  comm.  noun,  obj.  in  apposition  with  galaxy. — Which,  proo. 
relative  to  the  antecedent  way,  obj.  to  seest. — Zone,  comm.  noun,  which  the 
conjunct,  as  attributes,  as  an  objective  in  apposition,  to  which. — Powdered, 
partie,  or  verbal  adj.  qualif.  which. 

SECTION   v. 

(Milton's  Par.  Lost,  Book  vii.  L.  574.)  llie  Son  of  God  ascended  to  Hea- 
ven, which  at  His  approach  opened  wide  its  gates  of  glowing  brightness ;  and 
thence,  by  direct  course  to  the  eternal  uncreated  mansion  of  God,  He  led  the 
way, — a  road  clear  and  spacious,  which  instead  of  dust  has  glistening  particles 
of  gold,  and  for  stones  has  its  pavement  compacted  of  innumerable  stars,  such 
as  those  appear  to  thee  (Adam),  that  form  the  galaxy  called  the  Milky  Way, 
which  presents  itself  nightly  to  thy  view,  stretched  like  a  girding  belt,  and  pro- 
fusely overspread  with  stars. 

*«*  It  is  considered  unnecessary  to  answer  the  questions  on  Derivation,  as 
these  may  be  easily  managed  by  referring  to  Reid's  English  Dictionary,  and 
Manson's  PupiPs  Guide  to  Etymology. 

*  See  Hunter'*  Tc«t-Book  o/  £n9 .  Qrammar .   "^ .  ^<i . 
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A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE   COMPOSITION.     PART  I.      BY 

T. K.ARNOLD,  M. A.  Sixth edition.  (London:  Rivingtons,  1846.) 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN    PROSE  COMPOSITION.      PART  I.      BY 

THE  SAME.     Seventh  edition.     (1846.) 

All  merit,  or  at  least  the  estimate  formed  of  it,  is  comparative;  depending 
upon  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  many  of  ^hich  have  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  that  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 
Hence,  as  we  live  in  a  system  of  incessant  change,  it  cannot  but  be  that 
there  should  continually  arise  a  necessity  for  the  revision  of  our  judgments, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered  relations  which  have  sprung  up  around 
us,  and  thus  to  avoid  that  clinging  to  old  opinions,  merely  because  they 
were  at  one  time  consonant  with  truth  and  reason,  which  may  justly  be 
denominated  prejudice. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  shaking-off  of  established  views  and  habi- 
tual trains  of  ideas  is  neither  easy  nor  agreeable;  and  in  many  cases 
becomes  all  the  more  repugnant  from  seeming  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
ingratitude  and  fickleness.  No  error  is  more  common  than  to  attribute 
changes,  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  external  circumstances,  ex- 
clusively to  ourselves ;  we  are  so  much  occupied  with  our  own  feelings  and 
states  of  mind  as  readily  to  overlook  every  thing  else,  and  hence,  while 
conscious  of  alterations  in  our  thoughts,  to  remain  unconscious  of  those 
variations  in  their  objects  which  are  often  the  real  and  only  causes  of  the 
mental  changes.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  natural  enough  that  we 
should  struggle  against  the  modification  of  our  opinions,  and  cling  tena- 
ciously, and  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  reason,  to  views  which  we  would 
fain  persuade  ourselves  are  still  as  well  founded  and  correct  as  at  the  time 
when  they  appeared  to  rest  upon  a  conclusive  and  convincing  airray  of 
arguments. 

But,  however  amiable  this  may  seem,  it  is,  after  all,  an  injurious  weak- 
ness, which  it  behoves  every  one  to  overcome.  It  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  improvement  and  progress ;  it  sacrifices  the  present  and  the  future  to 
dreams  and  fancies  of  the  past ;  and  destroys  that  confidence  in  the  onward 
and  upward  destiny  of  humanity  which  furnishes  one  of  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  exertion  for  the  removal  of  what  is  evil,  and  the  amelioration  of 
what  is  good. 

It  is  from  a  conviction  of  this  truth  that  we  have  undertaken  to  ex- 
amine somewhat  more  fully  and  critically  than  we  believe  has  hitherto 
been  done,  the  two  well-known  and  popular  school-books,  the  titles  of 
which  are  above  given. 

That  their  success  has  to  a  great  extent  been  well  deserved,  we  at  once 
admit;  for  they  were  a  great  improvement  upon  most  previous  works  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  have  doubtless  powerfully  aided  in  the  introduction  of  a 
more  reasonable  method  of  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  than  had 
formerly  prevailed  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  The  author  himself,  how- 
ever, would  scarcely  venture  to  assert  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
improvement ;  and  the  numerous  changes  made  m  the  successive  editions 
prove  that  he  is  ready  and  desirous  to  make  such  amendments  in  them  as 
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he  sees  to  be  necessary,  or  as  may  be  pointed  out  to  him  by  others.  Yet 
there  are  many  teachers,  chiefly  in  private  schools,  who  regard  these  books 
as  the  ultimate  authorities  upon  all  points  which  they  embrace  ;  as  fault- 
less, or  nearly  so,  in  every  particular ;  and  hence  they  would  consider  it 
a  downright  heresy  in  tuition  to  employ  any  other  instruments  of  instruc- 
tion, and  great  presumption  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  should  think  it 
possible  to  produce  better  works  of  the  same  kind. 

The  prevalence  of  such  opinions  we  hold  to  be  highly  detrimental  to 
the  progress  of  education,  which  greatly  depends  upon  the  constant  im- 
provement of  school-books;  and  it  will  be  our  object  in  the  following 
observations  to  prove  that  there  are  many  serious  defects  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
works,  detracting  much  from  their  usefulness,  and  leaving  abundant 
opportunity  for  other  scholars,  who  may  feel  disposed  to  devote  their 
knowledge  and  judgment  to  the  composition  of  Greek  and  Latin  exercise- 
books,  to  improve  upon  his  labours. 

We  insist  upon  this  point  the  more,  because,  so  long  as  a  large  portion 
of  the  teachers  of  the  classics  entertain  the  notion  above  referred  to 
respecting  Mr.  Arnold's  books,  the  attempt  to  supply  his  deficiencies  and 
correct  his  errors,  by  the  production  of  other  works,  would  be  almost  sure 
to  entail  loss  and  disappointment  upon  those  who  made  it ;  and  this  fact 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  that  of  late  years,  amid  all  the  hundreds  of 
school-books  that  have  been  published,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three 
have  been  of  this  kind.  Having  thus  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  of  so 
important  and  lucrative  a  branch  of  school-literature  for  upwards  of  ten 
years,  our  author  has  no  doubt  been  amply  rewarded  for  his  skill  and 
labour,  and  may  now  fairly  be  exposed  to  a  little  wholesome  competition, 
with  advantage  to  all  parties. 

Although  many  of  our  remarks  will  apply  to  both  the  works  selected  as 
the  subjects  of  this  notice,  and  illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  both,  yet  it 
is  proper  to  state  that  we  are  far  from  regarding  them  as  equal  in  merit. 
The  Greek  book  appears  to  us  to  be  much  superior,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  other ;  owing,  we  believe,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  circumstance 
stated  in  the  preface,  that  the  ground-work  of  the  rules  contained  in  it  b 
substantially  the  syntax  of  Buttmann's  School  Grammar.  Hence  there  is 
in  it  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  consistency,  and  consequently  of  perspi- 
cuity, which  is,  as  we  trust  to  show,  sadly  wanting  in  the  Latin  book. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  Mr.  Arnold  did  not 
endeavour  to  preserve  a  closer  similarity  of  arrangement  in  the  two  works. 
The  differences  which  exist  between  Greek  and  Latin  would  certainly  prevent 
perfect  identity  in  this  respect ;  but  there  would  have  been  Httle  difficulty 
in  preserving  such  a  degree  of  resemblance  as  to  enable  the  student  readily 
to  turn  from  one  book  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  the  two  languages  ;  a  practice  which  is  of  the  utmost 
assistance  to  the  memory,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  encouraged.* 
This  has  evidently  never  entered  into  Mr.  Arnold's  thoughts,  these  works 
being  composed  without  the  slightest  reference  to  each  other,  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  subjects  are  introduced ;  and  differing  in  some  respects, 
apparently  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety.     Thus,  in  the  Greek  book,  the 

*  The  advantage  of  this  has  been  so  strongly  felt  by  Professor  Madvig  of  Copenhagen, 

(and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  mention  a  higher  authority,)  that  in  Ms  Greek  Syntax 

(1847),  not  only  does  almost  every  section  contain  marginal  references  to  his  Latin 

Grammar,  but  the  rules  are  often  expTemed  in  pcecisely  the  same  words  in  the  Greek 

as  in  the  Latin  Syntax. 
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examples  are  placed  first,  and  the  rules  are  stated  subsequently,  as  if  they 
were  deductions  from  the  examples,  which  is  in  principle  right  enough ;  but 
then  the  instances  are  not,  and  obviously  cannot  be,  sufficiently  numerous 
to  justify  the  student  in  drawing  a  general  conclusion  from  them ;  so  that 
this  plan  may  give  rise  to  illogical  habits  in  the  pupil.*  In  the  Latin 
exercises,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rules  are  stated  first,  and  the  quotations 
follow  as  mere  illustrations  and  elucidations  of  the  general  principles ;  and 
this  we  take  to  be  the  safest  method.  But  why  not  adopt  the  same  plan 
in  both  works  ? 

Again,  in  the  Latin  book  a  number  of  particulars,  in  which  the  idiom  of 
our  own  language  differs  from  that  of  I^tio,  are  specially  brought  before 
the  student's  attention  under  the  title  of  **  Cautions,"  and  references  are 
made  in  the  exercises  to  previous  **  cautions."  Nothing  of  this  kind  is 
found  in  the  Greek  work,  although  quite  as  necessary  there  as  in  the 
other. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  utility  of  these  books  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  they  were  remodelled  entirely  upon  the  same  plan ;  and  thus 
made  to  correspond  as  closely  to  each  other  as  the  nature  of  their  re- 
spective subjects  will  admit :  the  one  would  then  explain  and  illustrate 
the  other,  and  thus  the  student  would  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  leading  characteristics  of  each  language,  and  of  the  various 
points  of  difference  between  them. 

We  will  now  enter  into  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  works  before 
us,  only  premising  that  what  we  are  about  to  say  is  founded  upon  no 
slight  acquaintance  with  them,  but  upon  that  degree  of  knowledge  which 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  result  from  having  used  them  for  several  years 
in  teaching  numerous  classes  in  a  large  public  school. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in  educating 
the  young,  that  the  first  requisite  in  instruction  addressed  to  them,  whether 
oral  or  in  books,  is  distinctness  and  perspicuity.  Their  reflective  faculties 
are  still  so  feeble,  and  so  rarely  exercised,  that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon 
for  discovering,  by  comparison  and  careful  examination  of  the  context,  the 
precise  import  of  what  is  stated  vaguely  or  imperfectly ;  whatever  requires 
such  an  effort  on  their  part  is  either  misunderstood  or  wholly  neglected. 
Hence  all  rules  and  expositions  of  principles  in  school-books  should  be 
expressed  in  concise,  forcible,  and  unequivocal  language;  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bring  together  things  which  are  either  not  at  all,  or 
only  remotely,  connected  with  one  another. 

Now  this  fundamental  condition  is  continually  infringed  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
worksy  as  the  following  examples  will  prove  : — 

*'  §  3.  Accusative  with  Infinitive  continued, 
"  (a)  After  hope,  promise,  undertake,  &c.  the  future  infinitive  is  used  with  the 
accusative  of  the  pronoun,  and  (&)  after  pretend,  the  ace,  of  the  pronoun.'^ 
L.  p.  12.t 

This  may  be  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  know  beforehand  the  matter 
which  the  rule  professes  to  explain ;  but  certainly  no  pupil  could  be 


*  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  always  sufficiently  careful  to  guard  against  this  error.  Thus,  in 
the  Greek  Exercises,  p.  8,  after  giving  two  sentences  distinguished  as  (b)  and  (c),  he 
says — **  Obs.  We  learn  from  (ft)  that  the  first  person  plural  of  the  pres.  subj,  is  used 
in  ezortations,  and  from  (c)  that  f*.^  is  used  with  it  for  *  not.*  " 

t  In  the  references  made  in  this  article,  L,  stands  for  the  Latin  exercise-book,  O, 
Ar  the  Greek, 
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expected  to  divine  its  meaning,  which  is,  that  the  Latin  verbs  corresponding 
to  the  English  hope,  promise,  undertake,  &c.  and  pretend,  are  followed  by 
the  accusative  case  of  a  pronoun  representing  the  subject  of  the  dependent 
verb,  which  is  expressed  by  an  infinitive,  that  infinitive  being  the  future 
after  the  first  set  of  verbs,  and  the  imperfect  after  pretend.     The  cause  of 
the  vagueness  here  seems  to  be,  that  the  author  proposed  to  point  out 
those  parts  only  of  the  construction  in  which  Latin  differs  from  English; 
hence  as  an  imperfect  infinitive  is  used  in  our  own  language  diher  pretend, 
as  well  as  after  the  corresponding  Latin  verb,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
mention  only  the  insertion  in  Latin  of  the  pronoun  which  is  omitted  in 
English.    But  such  a  plan  appears  to  us  to  be  highly  objectionable,  and  to 
give  rise  to  constant  misapprehension. 

"§  13.  Ut,  Sfc,  cpntinued. 
**(a)  In  sentences  where  ut  should  be  used  (to  express  bl  purpose),  if  a  negative 
follows,  ne  takes  its  place,  and  the  affirmative  pronoun  or  adverb  is  used." 
L.  p.  28. 

The  above  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  curiosa  iwfelicitas.  In  the  first 
place,  it  states  that  ut  may  express  a  purpose,  which  is  a  power  not  less 
wonderful  than  that  which  has  been  attributed  to  Lord  Burleigh's  nod; 
secondly,  it  implies  that  the  negative  follows  the  sentence,  of  which  it 
really  forms  a  part ;  thirdly,  the  word  its  is  ambiguous,  and  though  in- 
tended to  stand  for  ut,  grammatically  refers  to  *'  a  negative," — thus  occa- 
sioning the  absurdity  of  saying  that  ne  is  substituted  for  itself;  and 
lastly,  the  words  **  the  affirmative  pronoun  or  adverb  "  are  introduced  as 
if  they  had  been  previously  mentioned,  and  were  well  known  to  the 
reader.* 

What  the  author  meant  by  this  rule  may,  we  believe,  he  expressed  as 
follows : — 

When,  in  English,  a  sentence  expressing  a  purpose  contains  a  negative 
noun,  pronoun,  or  adverb,  the  conjunction  ne  must  be  used  in  Latin,  and 
consequently  an  affirmative  noun,  pronoun,  or  adverb  corresponding  to 
the  English  negative  word. 

**  [C.  XVI.]  Who,  what,  which,  are  often  dependent  interrogatives,  especially 
after  verbs  of  aching,  knowing,  doubting,  &c. 

''After  most  of  these  verbs,  the  dependent  sentence  stands  as  the  accusatioe 
to  the  transitive  verb. 

"  The  verb  in  an  accusative  sentence  must  be  in  the  subjunctive  mood.'' 
L.  p.  35. 

We  do  not  see  what  necessity  there  was  for  this  caution ;  the  definition 
previously  given  of  a  dependent  question,  if  properly  understood,  render- 
ing the  caution  self-evident.  But  the  rest  of  our  quotation  is  liable  to  a 
far  more  serious  objection — it  is  in  itself  perfectly  unintelligible.  At  first 
sight  the  rule  seems  directly  to  contravene  one  previously  stated,  to  the 
efiect  that  the  accusative  goes  along  with  the  infinitive ;  and  such  an  in- 
terpretation has  before  now  been  put  upon  it  by  boys.  After  some  con- 
sideration, we  infer  the  meaning  to  be  this  : — 

Dependent  interrogative  sentences,  in  English,  may  be  regarded  as  accu- 
sative cases  governed  by  the  principal  verbs ;  but,  in  Latin,  they  most 
have  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive. 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  repetition  of  a  rule  previously  stated  (109). 

*  The  rale  is  rendered  more  inle\\\^\Ae\)'5  \\ie\\%^  v^^^xjAa^Xa  \\.\  \svi\.'SR^  \fiafis&aii> 
that  all  rales  should  in  ihemielvet  be  pe>i«^\cw»\kA. 
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**  When  the  if^miHve  perfect  follows  ot^ht,  ought  is  %ht  perfect.*^ — L.  p.  46. 

This  is  a  strange  mode  of  intimating  the  fact  that  when,  in  English,  the 
verb  ought  is  followed  by  the  perfect  infinitive,  it  must  be  translated  by  a 
perfect  tense  of  the  Latin  verb,  followed  by  the  imperfect  infinitive ;  yet 
such^  we  presume,  is  the  meaning. 

"  §  23.  Dative  after  the  infinitive  esse. 
*'  {ay  b,  c,  d,)  When  esse,  &c.,  having  the  same  subject  as  the  principal  verb, 
follows  a  verb  that  governs  the  dative,  if  the  accus.  pron.  is  omitted,  the  noun 
after  esse  either  remains  in  the  accus.,  or  is  (more  commonly)  attracted  into  the 
dative." — L.  p.  44. 

This  rule  is  not  only  expressed  so  badly  as  to  render  its  meaning 
extremely  obscure,  but  it  involves  a  positive  mistake,  which  completely 
conceals  the  nature  of  the  construction ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of  syntax 
on  which  mistaken  views  are  frequently  entertained,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  examine  it  at  some  length ;  without  which,  indeed,  our  charge 
against  the  rule  just  cited  cannot  be  established. 

All  the  following  examples  are  of  essentially  the  same  kind  as  those 
referred  to  in  the  rule  : — 

fiauri\iK6y  iartv  eZ  voiovma  kok&s  hco^iv, 
rh  ira78a  ^ffiX^i^iv  ii4ya  icrrl  KaK6v» 

Malos  cives  cognosci  utile  est  reipubliose. 

Victorem  parcere  victis  leqaam  est. 

Non  est  rectum  minor!  parere  majorem. 

Si  civi  Romano  licet  esse  Gaditannm.  '^ 

Quibus  licet  esse  fortonatissimos. 

It  is  well  known  that  infinitives  are  abstract  substantives,  and  as  such 
may  be  the  subjects  or  objects  or  verbs  ;  some  impersonal  verbs,  indeed, 
have  no  other  kind  of  subjects.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
an  infinitive  alone  would  not  convey  the  meaning  intended,  and  it  is  there- 
fore connected  with  other  words  to  define  or  complete  its  signification, 
and  then,  along  with  those  other  words,  it  constitutes  what  may  be  called 
a  compound  subject  or  object. 

A  question  then  arises,  in  what  case  should  words  so  connected  with 
infinitives  be  put?  As  to  objective  infinitives,  there  can  be  no  hesitation ; 
they  must  of  course  be  accompanied  bywords  in  the  accusative;  and 
this  is  the  construction  commonly,  but  awkwardly,  called  **  the  accusative 
case  with  the  infinitive,"  but  which  might  more  descriptively  and  accu- 
rately be  named,  **  objective  propositions."  The  question  in  reference  to 
subjective  infinitives,  however,  is  not  so  easily  answered.  Viewing  the 
words  associated  with  such  infinitives  as  forming  parts  of  the  subjects  of 
finite  verbs,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  necessary  to  put  them  in  the 
nominative  case ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  real  subject  in  these 
instances  is  the  infinitive,  and  that  the  other  words  cannot  be  regarded  as 
standing  to  it  either  in  the  relation  of  adjectives,  or  in  apposition.  Per- 
haps their  real  relation  to  the  infinitive  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
substantives  to  the  participles  in  such  phrases  as  the  following :  rerpmiivog 
TOP  uripovy  protectus  tempora ;  and  if  so,  the  usage  of  both  Latin  and  Greek 
in  reference  to  them  is  only  a  particular  instance  of  a  more  general  rule.* 

*  In  one  respect,  there  is  a  difference  between  some  of  the  above  sentences.  In 
those  which  contain  transitive  or  passive  infinitives,  the  accusative  cases  are  related  to 
the  infinitives  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nominative  is  to  a  finite  verb,  that  is,  as  sub- 
jeeis.  This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  suggestion  in  the  text ;  because  the  addi- 
tion of  a  subject  to  parcere,  for  instance,  manifestly  has  a  limiting  effect  w^on  the 


S$4  Nti¥iei§  o#  Bdbk^.^^^ftirtjiLd'k  wiftli»^ 

Vbsiiui,  faoVrBvet,  Appi2iii  Id  b«  of  6|pihidh  that  th^ffe  b  the  sftme  kind 
df  fitness  between  the  accusative  ease  and  the  infinitive)  as  there  is 
between  the  nominative  cieise  and  the  finite  verb.  *'  Hoc  solum^"  he  says, 
**  est  discriminis,  quod  cum  finito  verbo  convenit  nominativus ;  Com  infi- 
nito,  accusativus." — De  Constructione,  cap;  xxi  And  again^  spliakin^ 
of  the  sentence,  Fartunatos  semper  quarere  pareih,  non  est  mirum,  he 
saysi  ^'Ergo  infinitivils  qu<Brere  habet  accusatifum  forinnatos^  ex  natura 
suat  hoc  est  quatenus  est  infinitivus."-^/6icf^  cap.  1.  This  vi^w  of  the 
matter  has  certainly  the  merit  of  simplicity,  ana  i&  at  least  a  Correct 
expression  of  the  factf  although  it  gives  us  no  insight  into  the  cause  of 
the  fact.  * 

Leaving  theh  the  consideration  of  the  cause,  it  may  be  stated  that 
infinitives  in  connexion  with  words  in  the  accusative  case  are  firequently 
nominatives  to  verbs.  This  is  distinctly  expressed  by  Vossius  and  Zumpt, 
and  virtually  by  Scheller  and  Key ;  but  we  believe  that  it  is  a  common 
error  to  regard  all  infinitives  with  accusatives  as  dependent  on  verbs, 
even  when  they  are  really  their  subjects ;  and  this  mistake  is  fkvoured 
by  the  loose  phraseology  employed  even  by  those  writers  who  are  aware 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  construction;  e.^.  VossiuS  says,  '' Infinitivus 
esse  poniturpo«/  licet  vel  expedit."  So  Schiller,  "  Licet  is  often  followed 
by  an  accusative  and  infinitive,  instead  of  a  dative."  But  Matthiee  ap- 
pears not  to  have  understood  the  construction^  since  he  says,  '*  Many  verbs 
which  are  used  impersonally  in  other  languages,  followed  by  a  propo- 
sition dependent  vpon  them,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  the  accu- 
sative with  the  infinitive,  in  Greek  usually  take  the  chief  word  of  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  as  a  subject,  which  is  also  a  case  of  attraction."— 
G.  G.  §  297.  That  Mr.  Arnold  entertains  the  same  notion  appears  from 
the  rule  before  us,  and  from  §  2,  where  he  says,  "  The  accusative  with 

the  infinitive  follows such  expressions  as,  it  is  certain^  manifest^ 

true^  &c.*' 

The  inaccuracy  of  this  opinion  must  be  evident  to  any  one  w)k>  can 
comprehend  the  logical  relation  existing  between  the  parts  of  such 
sentences  as  those  quoted  in  the  preceding  page ;  and  is  proved  also 
by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  objective  propositions,  which  are 
complex  accusative  cases,  the  objects  of  transitive  verbs ;  whereas 
in  such  instances  as  we  have  been  discussing,  the  verb  is  invariably 
intransitive,  or  one  which  cannot  be  followed  by  an  accusative  case. 
By  what  degree  of  ingenuity,  or  extent  of  straining,  can  evadere  te  opti- 
mum civem  be  made  to  appear  the  object  of  contingit ;  minori  parert 
majorem^  of  non  rectum  est ;  or  kominem  hominibus  maledicere^  o(  contra 
officium  est  ? 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  exposition,  that  Mr.  Arnold's  rule  amounts 
to  saying  that  esse  is  its  own  subject :  or,  in  other  words,  is  both  subject 
and  predicate  (or  rather  copula)  at  the  same  time ;  that  is^  the  subject  of  a 
verb,  and  the  verb  too  I 

What  is  meant  by  the  clause, ''  \f  the  accusative  pronoun  ia  omitted,'* 
we  confess  we  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding,  though  perhaps  the  fol- 


inflnitiv6.    But  in  the  case  of  ewe,  the  accusatives  are  predicata ;  the  last  two 

tences  being  equivalent  to,  8i  licet  eivem  Romanum  nw  Oadiianwn;  Qiiot  etitJMum- 

tUtimos  Hcet  t  which,  as  we  believe,  was  the  original  mode  of  expression.     V'iit  itfm* 

*  The  nominative,  however,  is  sometimes  found  in  connexion  with  the  infinitifBt 

where  the  aecnsative  might  rather  have  been  expected  $   e.  g.  km  fuirSov  o'ljfwwtferrs^ 

Sd  rh  froAffiuni  rt  irol  itivnTts  clvai. — Xen.  Purop.VKx.  Yi .  ^'  ^i!fe^  ^^'&%titnit  ddisct* 

bortes  in  Nantoatibas  coUoeare,  elipi«*m'^coNet^\oTWBLV\waix^^--Ce»»'a,^.%^* 
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lowing  passage  from  Vossius  may  throw  some  light  upon  it.  Speaking  of 
the  coDStruction  in  question,  he  says  :  **  Caussam  autem  utriusque  ser- 
monis  pauci  perspiciunt.  £a  est,  quod  unus  sit  nativus  linguse  Romanee ; 
alter  transmarinus,  et  a  Greecis  acceptus.  Romani  enim  eo  accusativum 
exigunty  quia  casus  is  convenit  cum  pronomine  intellecto,  Vt,  Licet 
voids  esse  otiosos,  pro  Licet  volnSy  vos  esse  otiosos.  Contingit  tibi  evadere 
optimum  civem,  pro  Contingit  tibi,  evadere  te  optimum  civem.'* — De 
Constructionef  cap.  xx. 

Although  we  cannot  assent  to  this  explanation,  since  it  involves  an 
altogether  needless,  and,  in  fact,  absurd,  repetition  of  the  pronoun,  yet 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  original  construction  must  have  been 
what  Vossius  here  suggests,  with  the  exception  that  the  words  in  the 
dative  case  were  not  employed ;  and  if  so,  this  will  account  for  the  fact 
that  when,  in  the  common  construction,  the  accusative  case  is  used  with 
the  infinitive,  and  the  dative  is  made  dependent  on  the  verb,  the  accusative 
agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the  word  which  is  in  the  dative.  This 
change  from  the  original  construction  was  natural  enough ;  since  whether 
vre  say,  **  You  to  be  at  leisure  is  permitted,"  or  **  To  be  at  leisure  is  per- 
mitted to  you,"  the  sense  is  the  same;  and  the  latter  form  of  expression 
is  perhaps  the  more  correct.  Still  there  is  an  obvious  incongruity  in  this 
method ;  and  it  was,  as  we  believe,  in  order  to  avoid  that  objection,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  imitating  the  Greeks — for  if  so,  whom  did  the  Greeks 
themselves  imitate? — that  the  Romans  subsequently  put  both  words  in 
the  dative  case. 

We  will  now  resume  our  examination  of  Mr.  Arnold's  works. 

The  specimens  already  given  must  suffice  in  support  of  the  charge  of 
want  of  precision  and  perspicuity ;  but  those  who  may  wish  to  examine 
the  point  further  may  refer  to  the  following  rules,  which  are  characterized, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  same  defects : — 

L.  §§  25,  29,  42,  46,  50,  52,  54,  55,  56,  58.  59,  60. 
a  §§  7,  12,  13,  17,  19,  22,  24,  29,  35,  36,  37,  43,  55. 

A  good  deal  of  the  vagueness  in  question  is,  we  confess,  attributable 
to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  rules  relate ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  second  objection  we  have  to  make  to  the  works  before  us,  which 
is,  that  their  contents  are  neither  well  selected  nor  logically  arranged. 

Elementary  exercise- books,  in  any  language,  ought  to  be  confined  to 
the  elucidation  and  illustration  of  the  leading  grammatical  principles  of 
the  language,  which  in  most  cases  may  be  succinctly  and  clearly  stated, 
and  in  reference  to  which  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  of  usage  in  the 
writings  of  good  authors.  Deviations  from  these  general  principles,  mere 
isolated  cases  of  concord  and  government,  and  points  of  style  which  dis- 
tinguish one  author  from  another,  as  they  rarely  depend  on  any  ascertain^ 
able  logical  principle,  and  generally  partake  of  the  nature  of  minuti(B 
and  individual  peculiarities,  are  not  capable  of  being  made  the  subjects  of 
exposition  to  boys,  but  must  be  learnt  and  appreciated  by  the  attentive 
and  long- continued  study  of  the  writings  in  which  they  are  preserved. 
Any  attempt  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  them  by  rules  must  give 
rise  to  vagueness  and  verbosity,  serving  only  to  perplex  the  scholar,  and 
to  exhaust  his  energies  in  a  vain  attempt  to  do  what  is  impossible.  Now, 
a  large  portion  of  these  exercise-books,  especially  the  second,  is  occupied 
with  such  matter  as  this,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  fitting  and  definite 
topics;  and  the  result  is,  that  a  pupil  may  go  through  them,  learning,  as 
well  as  is  possible,  every  rule,  and  writing  every  exercise,  without  acquiring 
a  distinct  conception  of  the  leading  chatacUxisWc^  ot  Ci\^0«w^\A\aJccsji^ 
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but  wilti  hU  miiid  (bil  of  confused  Aotiotii,  wtiicti,  testing  ^pdii  ijko  prfii- 
ciples,  abd  connected  in  no  necessary  order,  cannot  be  expedt^d  eiilier  td 
be  permanent,  or  prove  of  much  use  to  him  in  the  SUbsequedt  pftnt^'utiod 
of  his  studies. 

The  Want  of  logical  ahd  comprehensive  arrangement  mdst  be  evident 
on  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  two  books.  The  first  begiiib  With 
^'  Remarks  on  sonie  of  the  Tenses  ;*'  in  the  dl^cond,  nothing  cotrespondin? 
to  this  occurs  till  p.*  119.  The  first  section  in  the  second  is  ehtitled 
'*  Nominative  Case  and  Verb/'  a  subject  altogether  omitted  iil  the  first. 
And  so  we  might  go  through  them,  showing  that  little,  if  atiy,  thought  dr 
judgment  has  beeti  exercised  in  determining  the  order  of  afrahgement. 

One  grave  evil  resulting  from  this  defect  is,  that  the  condetioil  dP 
the  various  rules  is  quite  obscured ;  and  particular  cases  of  the  Satbe 
principle  are  sometimes  separated  widely  from  one  anothet,  and  thus  mdd^ 
to  appear  altogether  independent.  As  an  instance  of  this  We  may  l-efer 
to  the  irule  in  £.,  p.  35 :  "The  verb  in  a  dependent  question  must  be  in 
the  subjunctive  mood  ;*'  which  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  more 
general  principle  stated  in  p.  135,  uiiderthe  head  of*  Oblique  Narration.** 
"  All  the  subordinate  clauses  that  express  the  original  speaker^ii  words  or 
opinions  will  have  their  verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mood."  In  like  mahne^ 
there  are  two  sections  in  the  first  book  devoted  to  the  uses  of  oh  and  p, 
the  former  in  p.  29,  the  latter  in  p.  84. 

Our  author,  in  truth,  displays  but  little  logical  faculty,  acumen,  dr 
power  of  comprehensive  arrangement ;  and  the  want  of  these  gives  rise 
to  the  chief  and  fundamental  defect  of  the  works  before  ils. 

Regarding  the  study  of  language  not  merely  as  a  ttieabs  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  but  as  a  most  valuable  inental  discipline.  We  hold  that  it 
should  always  be  pursued  with  direct  reference  to  Ibgical  principles ;  it 
should  be  made  to  appear  that  the  rules  of  grammar  &re  not  arbitrary  ar- 
rangements which  have  ho  other  authoHty  thart  that  of  Usage ;  the  teacher 
should  go  deeper  than  usage,  which  is  merely  another  name  foir  what  ac- 
tually exists ;  he  should  point  out  the  causes  which ^gave  rise  to  the  Usage, 
atid  which  prove  its  reasonableness  and  propriety :  by  this  means  the 
study  of  language  ceases  to  be,  what  it  unfortunately  tdo  dflecl  is,  nothing 
more  than  a  dull  routine  of  verbal  i^epetition  and  irritation,  calling  iiitd 
exercise  no  faculty  but  memory,  and  having  little  other  effect  on  the  inind 
than  to  weary  it  with  the  unintellig;ent  and  tminterestlng  toil  imposed 
upon  it.  Taught  as  we  have  hinted,  language  becomes  a  <ctenc6,  pos- 
sessing general  laws  and  principles,  which,  though  subject  to  many  modi- 
fications according  to  the  particular  genius  of  each  language, — and  which 
modifications  may  themselves  be  accounted  for, — ate  applicable  to  all 
languages,  being  in  truth  the  verbal  expression  df  mental  phenomena 
common  to  the  whole  human  race. 

For  indications  of  such  views  as  these,  We  shall  Search  Mr.  Arnold's 
works  in  vain.  Instead  of  the  clear  enunciation  of  principles,  and  the 
orderly  deduction  from  them  of  particular  rules,  we  find  a  Vast  number  of 
detached  directions  referring  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  our 
own  language,  ana  stating  the  equivalent  phrases  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Hence  the  pupil  is  lost  in  a  multiplicity  of  details,  and  beiUg  fiimished 
with  no  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  the  distinctions  between  Etiglish  and 
the  language  he  is  studying,  he  naturally  comes  to  regard  them  as  purely 
arbitrary,  and  thus  never  attains  to  that  mastery  of  the  subject  which  is 
the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  pnivcA^pAes. 

{TSi  be  concltidtd  in  our  iiext.^ 
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ANSWERS  to  Itiii  MAtHtiMAtteAL  ^tlESTIONS. 

Two  cjlindrieal  cistenifl,  opeil  at  ilili  to|[>,  hare  the  same  capacity ;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  foaae  of  oae  of  uem  is  equal  to  its  height,  whil^  to«  height  of  the 
other  is  doable  the  diameter  of  its  bas&  It  Itf  required  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  cylinders  contains  the  least  material. 

Let  D  »  the  dianleter  of  the  first  cj^dei*,  il  *"  the  dikiii6ter  of  the  second, 
aid  9  ^ita  ea^acity  of  each,  then, 

•7854  X  V »e,  4nd  2  k  '7854  m  d* «», 

.'.  -^854  X  D*«>i2  X  -^854  x  J^,  .-.  D=2*d. 

Now  supposing  that  the  cylinders  have  the  same  uniform  thickness,  it  is 
evident  tiiat  the  quantity  df  material  in  e&ch  cyliiider  will  be  Estimated  by  its 
.  asliflit  of  sorfaeei    Hence  we  haTe» 

SaHkoS  in  the  Ist  tf.^D^  x  *78B4  -i-b  x  &'i416  x  D 

=5  X  -7854  x  D*=5  X  -7854  x  2*  rf»«^937  x  -7864  x  d» 

Sarface  in  the  2nd  cy.»d>  x  '7854  +  d x  3*1416  x  2d 

»9   K*7854k<i* 

Hanee  it  ^ipears  that  the  first-mentioned  eylind«r  will  contain  the  least  tiUterial. 
Aiumrs  to  this  question  were  also  giveh  by  Mti  Yf,  Bastoa,  Jt  P.,  Mt,  Btmd, 
and  the  proposer. 

QuBS.  3. — Answered  by  Mr.  W,  Boston, 

In  Euclid^s  figure  of  the  47th  Prop,  of  the  first  Book,  join  D  F  and  £  K,  then 
it  is  required  to  prove  that  the  triangles  DBF  and  E  C  K  are  equaL 

From  A  draw  A  P  perpendicular  to  B  C ;  and  from  F  and  K  let  fall  the 
perpendiculars  F  Q  and  %.  S  upon  the  lines  D  B  and  E  G  produced.  (The 
student  must  supply  the  lines  and  letters  that  are  wanting  in  tne  figure.) 

Now  zABF»zCBd,  each  beihg  a  right  angle;  from  thede  equids  taka 
aWay  z  A  B  Q;  theni 

z  FBQ»z  dBA; 
alsoi  £  BQF»z  BPA^  each  being  right  angles ;  and  B  F^B  A,  being  sides 
of  the  square  A  B  F|  therefore  the  triangles  B  F  Q  and  B  P  A|  are  iden« 
tieali  and  F  Q»A  R 

In  precisely  the  same  way  it  may  be  prored  that  K  8»A  P)  thorefora 
K  SttF  Q,  b^hig  each  equal  to  A  P. 

N^w  the  triangles  DBF  and  B  C  K,  have  equal  baseii,  visii.  D  B^B  C^  atid 
tb«j^  hava  alsb  ttfaii\  altitudes,  vit.  K  S=F  Q;  thetlefore  they  iu*e  equal,  that  is, 
they  Contain  the  6ame  suiface. 

AfMoers  to  this  question  were  also  given  by  W.  G.,  Chelseft,  aUd  A.  B., 
Dui'ham. 

QuBS.  4. — Answered  bf/  W,  Gr.,  Chelsea, 

<»  h^  (fl.,>)H.g«  e«  (c-tt)  +  >»  c«  (d-c) 

«  *  (fl~*)+    ne  (c— «)-i-  *  e  (*— c) 

"^  a  J  \a''b)'\-e*  (  a-b  )-c  {a«-i«) 
_a«  ft* -He*  (a-H&)-ca  (a«-Ha  b^b^) 

«  6  +  c*  —     e  (d  +  6) 
^c»  (d-Hft)  (e-fl)-ft«  (c»-d?) 

e  {e-^a)     —ft  (e— a) 

e«(fl-fft)-ft«(e  +  a) 
^  c-ft 

_^c(ft-c)  +  a(fta-c«) 

ft-c 
»a  ft  +  a  e+ft  e 
J9ksti^9  tt>  this  question  were  also  received  fh>nl  Mr.Etiston  and  Mt;  W;Q^leii<^ 
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QuBS.  7. — Proposed  by  A,  B. 


Reduce 


2*«  +  2*'v^a«  +  d?«  +  a« 


to  its  simplest  form. 


QuES.  8. — Proposed  by  G.  T.,  Newcastle, 

There  is  an  upright  cylinder  ^  feet  high,  round  which  a  cord  a  feet  long  if 
twisted  in  the  form  of  a  regular  spiral ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  angle 
which  the  cord  makes  with  the  horizon ;  and  supposing  that  the  cord  makes  n 
revolutions^  what  must  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  ? 

QuES.  8. — Proposed  by  Mr,  W.  Prinyle,  London, 

A  ball  weighing  W  lbs.,  by  impinging  upon  an  upright  rectangular  pillar 
just  caused  it  to  be  overturned.  Required,  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  supposing 
the  height  of  the  pillar  to  be  h  feet,  the  side  of  the  base,  which  is  square,  to  be 
a  feet,  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  material  to  be  w  lbs« 

QuES.  9. — Proposed  by  Geometricus, 

If  three  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  bisect  the  exterior  angles  of  a  plane 
triangle,  and  meet  the  opposite  sides  produced,  the  three  points  of  intersection 
will  be  in  the  same  straight  line.    Required,  a  proof  by  coordinate  geometry. 


faulligence. 


Industrial  Schools. — A  meeting  was 
held  at  Finchley,  on  Saturday,  July  29th, 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  certain  in- 
dustrial schools,  which  are  to  be  establish- 
ed in  connexion  with  the  national  schools; 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  was  in  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  a  large  body  of  clergy  and  gentry. 
After  some  valuable  remarks  by  the  noble 
chairman,  Mr.  White,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, read  the  report,  which  stated  the  ne- 
cessity that  existed  in  1846  for  schools, 
among  a  population  of  eighteen  hundred, 
to  train  the  children  religiously  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Established  Church.    Sub  • 
scriptions  were  set  on  foot  by  which  814/. 
was  raised,  and  an  acre  of  ground  given 
for  industrial  purposes  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  L.  Loyd,  Esq.    The  Lords 
Committee  of  Priyy  Council  of  Education 
made  a  grant  of  400/.,  on  the  management 
clause  being  inserted  in  the  trust  deed,  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  the  minister  and 
his  licensed  curator,  curates,  and  five  other 
lay  persons,  being  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  National  Society  granted 
a  sum  of  85/.,  and  a  further  sum  of  422/. 
is  now  wanted  to  complete  the  schools,  in- 
tended for  eighty  boys,  eighty  girls,  and  a 
like  number  of  infants.     The  schools  were 
partially  opened  in  February,  with  eighty- 
four  scholars  being  admitted,  which  num- 
ber  has  since  been  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-six,  and  the  report  con- 


cludes with  the  following  statement  of  the 
principles  and  plans  of  the  schools : — 

**The  boys,  during  a  part  of  the  day, 
will  be  employed  tilling  the  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  school,  and  cultivating  agricultural 
and  garden  crops.  They  will  tiU  a  part  of 
the  ground  and  cultivate  the  v^;etablei 
thereon  for  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  will 
do  the  same  in  separate  plots  of  the  ground 
for  their  own  use  and  profit :  the  girls  will 
be  employed  in  needle-work,  and  in  wash- 
ing, in  the  building  adjoining  the  schooli, 
and  also  in  cooking  some  simple  and  nutri- 
tious food,  on  which  they  wiUdine  on  the  day 
they  have  been  employed  in  the  industrial 
education.  This  will  be  carried  on  under 
the  eye  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
school,  and  will  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  moral  training. 

**  Care  will  be  taken  that  the  industrial 
education  shall  not  retard  the  acquisition 
of  reading,  writing,  and  other  ordinary 
branches  of  a  national  school  education ; 
and  indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
this  unbending  the  mind  by  intervals  of 
industrial  employment  will  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  ordinary  education. 
Such  has  been  the  effect  according  to  the 
report  of  some  managers  of  schools. 

*'  The  great  object  of  a  national  school 
is  to  teach  and  train  children  so  that  they 
shall  live  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  it  is  in  farther- 
vxcQ  ol  V.Vi\%  %xQa.t  object  that  your  eom^ 
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i  will  direct  industrial  in  addition  to 
iry  education. 

*he  object  of  industrial  education  is, 
he  child  may  acquire  habits  of  sub- 
m  to  discipline,  habits  of  cleanliness, 
,  industry,  and  frugality  in  domestic 
my,  together  with  dexterity  and  wil- 
tss  for  whateyer  labour  may  be  re- 
1 ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  receiv- 
ich  instruction,  from  the  master  or 
!8S,  as  shall  base  these  habits  on  reli- 
principle  and  knowledge  of  the  laws 
kI,  as  manifested  in  the  objects  of 
on.    By  this  union  of  precept  and 
ce,  by  training  heart  and  hand  in 
D,  the  child  will  be  prepared  to  act- 
his  part  in  after  life.     And,   thus 
id,  the  boy  may  pass  on  to  agricul- 
labour  or  to  handicrafts,  with  a  hand 
for  any  duty,  and  with  a  mind  stored 
knowledge  which  will  aid  him  in  a 
business  of  life — the  acquisition  of  a 
B  of  living ;  and  thus  trained,  the  girl 
inter  domestic  service  prepared  to  re- 
further  instruction  and  ready  to  obey, 
rill  be  possessed  of  such  habits  and 
ledge  as  will  tend  to  make  her  cot- 
some  a  scene  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
for  the  nurture  of  immortal  beings, 
'inchley,  July  29,  1848." 
e  Lord  Bishop  of  London  moved  the 
ion  of  the  report,  and  after  most 
pleading  for  the  education  of  the 
said: — In  the  minds  of  these  boys 
iculcated  industry,  good  order,  clean- 
I,  and  the  formation  of  those  habits 
ght  principles.    The  boys  are  taught 
)  school  habits  of  diligence,  and  while 
hear  from  those  who  are  appointed 
iach   them    the    primeval    sentence 
d  upon  disobedience,  that  man  should 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
are  taught  that  what  was  a  curse  had 
by  the  good  providence  of  God,  con- 
X  into  a  blessing  to  mankind.     Man 
!ompelled  to  labour,  and  in  labour  he 
I  his  highest  enjoyment,  for  it  had 
remarked  by  heathen  moralists,  as 
as  by  Christian  philosophers,  that 
ng  was  to  be  obtained  without  labour, 
that,  with  labour,  there  was  nothing 
could  not  be  obtained.     Now,  with 
ct  to  the  boys,  it  is  true  that  what 
ropose  to-day,  namely,  to  accustom 
to  gardening  and  agricultural  labour 
1  to  their  tender  age,  I  say  it  may 
to  some  that  what  we  propose  is  not 
I ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  done  for 
,  and  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  them 
y  when  they  go  for  work  on  leaving 
>1,  that  they  have  been  long  accus- 
d  to  such  work,  that  they  are  well 
ised  workmen,  and  that  they  can  do 
work  in  the  best  possible  manner. 


Now,  boys,  who  only  go  to  work  casually 
with  their  fathers,  do  it  in  a  desultory  sort 
of  manner ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  in- 
structed in  this  school,  he  will  be  able  to 
set  about  his  task  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner, and  proceed  upon  stated  rules  and  the 
best  examples.  Tbat,  therefore,  is  an- 
other great  advantage  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  the  constitution  of  these 
schools.  With  respect  to  females,  I  need 
not,  looking  to  the  audience  before  me, 
say  much  about  the  desirableness  of  in- 
structing children  in  culinary  and  domes- 
tic arts,  elements  which  tend  very  greatly 
to  make  women  good  wives  and  good  mo- 
thers, as  far  as  this  world's  interests  are 
concerned  ;  for,  whatever  we  do  to  embue 
children  with  habits  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, if  we  do  not  teach  them  cleanliness, 
and  the  external  proprieties  of  life,  we  do 
not  render  them  what  by  nature  they  are 
intended  to  be,  instruments  of  good  to 
society  at  large.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  females,  and  I  am  sure  the 
ladies  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that,  as 
woman  was  the  first  to  lead  man  into 
transgression,  so  she  is  the  most  efficient 
instrument  of  recovering  man  from  sin 
and  from  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  These 
females,  then,  should  be  trained  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  but 
with  that  must  be  joined  habits  of  economy 
and  practical  usefulness.  The  matters 
taught  may  seem  to  be  very  small,  but 
they  are  in  fact  important,  because  they 
include  almost  every  department  of  house- 
hold economy.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
children  thus  trained  will  act  materially 
and  beneficially  upon  one  another,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that,  if  the 
teachers  selected  be  properly  qualified  to 
discharge  their  duties,  this  parish  will  in 
a  few  years  reap'  the  harvest  of  the  seed 
now  sown. 

Harry  Chester,  Esq.,  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  having  been 
called  upon  by  the  noble  chairman  to 
second  the  resolution,  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — Custom  rather  than  conve- 
nience requires  that  every  resolution  shall 
be  seconded,  and  I  will  therefore  add  a 
few  observations  to  those  which  have 
fallen  from  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate. 
But  I  feel  that  his  lordship  has  treated 
the  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  if  he 
has  not  entirely  exhausted  it,  he  has  left 
little  for  any  one  else  to  add,  having 
touched  upon  all  the  subjects  that  could 
with  propriety  be  introduced.  It  merely, 
therefore,  becomes  my  duty  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  resolution  which  the 
Right  Reverend  Prelate  has  introduced. 
I  am  unfortunately  old  enough,  though 
not  very  Ux  ad^Mkctdi  \\i\d«^  \a  \^xEA\fik^%^ 
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the  battle  that  took  place  on  the  quegtion 
whether  the  poor  should  be  educated  or 
not  I  recollect  going  to  one  of  the  firat 
schoola  tq  be  erected  on  Dr.  Bell'a  princl- 
pleiy  and  something  like  the  surprise  waa 
created  which  people  used  to  feel  at  seeing 
the  wild  beasts  at  Exeter-change.  People 
dung  with  tenacity  to  the  principle  which  , 
others  had  surrendered,  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  educate  the  poor ;  but  that 
question  had  fortunately  been  disposed  of. 
Now  all  that  is  to  be  settled  is  the  mode 
of  education  that  should  be  adopted.  In 
this  country  there  had  been  several  at- 
tempts of  late  to  establish  industrial 
fchools,  for  instance,  at  Norwood,  Toot- 
ing, and  Liverpool.  The  last  two  were 
like  palaces  for  industrial  education.  9at 
in  the  national  schools  of  this  country, 
and  there  are  several  in  this  district,  not 
one  had  proposed  what  it  is  intended  to 
do  in  these  schools  of  Finchley,  namely, 
to  add  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts  to 
the  ordinary  branches  of  education.  One 
of  the  principal  of  the  industrial  schools 
at  present  in  existence  is  nt  Bden  Grove, 
Wonging  to  Lady  Byron.  But  the  one 
that  comes  nearest  to  the  one  we  are  thi^ 
day  assembled  to  establish  is  the  school  of 
her  Majesty  at  Windsor.  She  has  built 
very  beautiful  schools  near  Cumberland 
Lodge,  where  the  children  of  the  labourers 
and  servants  receive  an  admirable  educa- 
tion. These  children  are  assembled  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  at  eight  o'clock  I 
believe.  They  have  their  breakfast  be- 
fore they  go  to  school,  and,  after  they 
have  received  a  certain  quantity  of  in-, 
stjruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
cation, they  go  out  to  pursue  industrial 
occupations.  Each  boy  of  a  certain  age 
has  a  little  plot  of  ground  to  cultivate  on 
his  own  account,  and  each  boy  so  em- 
ployed has  the  assistance  of  a  minor  boy, 
to  whom  he  gives  instruction.  They  have 
also  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  of  culti- 
vating, for  the  general  benefit,  a  small 
farm.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  needle 
work,  in  domestic  cookery,  and  in  wash- 
ing. One  particular  feature  of  this  school 
is,  that  all  the  children  dine  there  every 
day  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  the  boys  have  the 
produce  of  their  industry  brought  to  the 
lable,  the  girls  cook  it,  and  all  sit  down  to 
^ine.  I  need  not  mention  to  any  one  at 
all  accustomed  to  children  how  much 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
take  their  meals  ;  I  should,  therefore,  be 
very  pleased  that,  if  in  these  schools  at 
Vinchley,  it  can  be  so  managed  that  the 
children  may  dine  here  at  least  one  day  in 
the  week.  I  hope  that  when  that  system 
eommeacea  for  one  day,  it  may  aoon  \)e 
extended  to  several.    I  am  glad  Vhe  a\x^- 


porters  of  this  school  have  eUar  idcM  oC 
what  they  intend  to  do.  They  do  not  in- 
tend  to  go  too  fast  at  firat ;  a^d,  aa  the 
building  pnMseeds,  I  would  reeomiMBd 
that  as  much  of  the  works  of  indiis^  m 
possible  should  be  done  by  the  dilkbw 
themselvea.  It  will  give  theass  an  intimt 
in  the  undertaking,  and  bci  eztvpmely  uis- 
ful  to  themselves.  One  of  the  gnatist 
difficulties  oonnected  with  the  edm^aUm 
of  the  poor  at  the  present  d«y  was  that  it 
was  not  profitable  to  keep  the  childrm 
long  enough  at  school.  Ths  poor  natnnily 
say  they  cannot  keep  their  children  too 
long  at  school ;  they  become  nnfit  finr  la- 
bour. To  some  extent  that  is  tme ;  tbea 
how  valuable  is  this  school,  which  will  pro? s 
to  parents  that  while  theis  children  are  being 
well  trained  in  religious  and  moral  koov- 
ledge,  they  are  becoming,  throogh  the  indis- 
trial  education  they  ere  receiving,  pmitabU 
to  them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  new—- that, 
instead  of  costing  them  anything,  thsy 
were  actuaPy  receiving  money  hom  tiw 
school.  There  is  a  school  at  Undfield,  t« 
Essex,  established  by  Mr.  William  AUJbb, 
who,  unhappily,  was  not  a  aaemher  «l  ev 
Church,  being  a  Quaker,  which  is  entirel| 
self-supporting,  and  which  prodocea  a  good 
profit  to  Uie  M^oolmaster.  Theiland  at- 
tached to  the  industrial  school  is  irar 
acres,  and  without  any  eleemosynary  sid 
maintains  itself,  and  ike  maater  and  family. 
In  Lady  Byron's  school  the  childrn 
make  a  great  profit.  I  cannot  tell  yea, 
and  if  I  could  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  of  any  advantage,  ^e  enet 
amount  of  profit  which  each  hoy  gainsi  bst 
parenta  send  their  children  every  day,  mi 
make  a  good  sum  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
We,  I  am  sure,  in  this  district,  will  do  sU 
in  our  power  to  bring  about  a  glmilar  re- 
sult, an4  will  even  make  aome  self-sacri- 
fices to  accomplish  so  great  a  good.  It 
was  stated  in  the  report  that  the  unbead- 
ing  of  the  minds  of  the  children  in  indns- 
trial  schools  would  not  make  their  progrssi 
in  intellectual  instruction  lesa  satisfactory. 
I  can  assure  you  that  you  need  have  ns 
apprehension  of  such  a  result;  Ibri  in- 
stead of  unbending  their  minda,  it  may  be 
said  to  strengthen  them,  and  they  will 
make  far  greater  progreaa  than  under  tiM 
ordinary  system.  But  we  have  not  to  look 
merely  to  intellectual  training — our  grist 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  the  salvatiflB 
of  the  soul.  It  is  of  no  uae  promotiBg 
education  unless  you  have  this  object 
strongly  in  view.  I  should  be  aorry  t» 
see  a  further  disproportion  between  tbt 
national  schools  and  the  wants  of  tbt 
country,  for  I  look  upon  them  as  thi 
C\x\]lxc^  ^otch^  and,  next  to  the  Chwdb, 
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tiie  nUfioiii  education  of  the  peojple :  but 
1^  I  eumot  conceal  from  myaelf  that 
ibvj  IfaTo  not  anfficient  power  to  lay  bold 
of  ehuacter.  In  public  8choo)a  of  the 
hu|ier  daaaea  there  ia  not  only  the  training 
ofthe  intellect,  but  attention  if  paid  to  the 
formation  of  character,  but  with  the 
children  of  the  popr  the  caae  is  otherwiaet 
Thej  are  thrown  back,  after  leaying  school, 
tipon  their  parenta  and  the  streets,  and  the 
|[qp4  in|tnictiq|i  they  receive  in  school  is 
undone  by  the  contamination  of  the  streeta. 
We  wfnt  a  firm  and  strict  routine  in  our 
i^ools,  and  that  must  be  full  of  points  of 
interest.  This  is  the  system  to  procure  the 
proper  formation  of  character,  I  am  per- 
s^^ed  that  children  trained  in  schools 
where  industry  is  added  to  the  ordinary 
rq^tinc  of  education  wUl  turn  out  better 
then  under  any  other  circumstances.  I  do 
x|Q!t  know  t|uit  it  is  necessary  to  add  any- 
tiiing  xppre  \  but,  9s  my  name  has  been 
mentiqped  in  copne^iqn  with  the  office  I 
hold,  I  will  briefly  aAude  to  it,  although  1 
do  not  coijie  hpre  to-day  in  consequence  of 
my  connexion  with  the  Pfivy  Council  on 
Edofsation,  but  as  a  pri^ete  gentleman  re- 
siding in  tiie  district.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  the  Committee  of  Council  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  making  the  grant  to 
these  schools.  In  many  of  the  cases 
which  had  come  before  the  Council  the  in- 
spectors  inquired  minutely  what  was  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  some  of  the  clergy  in 
this  district  have  had  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions, perhaps  at  some  little  inconTeDience 
to  theniselves,  but  with  great  benefit  to 
the  educational  prospects  of  the  country  at 
large.  I  may  state,  that,  three  years  ago, 
Mr.  Herring  and  the  Hev.  Charles  Wors- 
ley  called  upon  me,  and  100/.  was  granted 
m  conaeqnence  of  industry  being  added  to 
the  national  school.  I  feel  that  I  have  de- 
tained you  too  long,  and  with  my  thanks 
for  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
heard  me,  I  close  my  remarks. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  speeches  of 
Meaars.  Herring,  Smith,  Brownley,  and 
Gowring. 

At  five  o'clock  one  hundred  and  sixty 
children  sat  down  in  the  school-rooms  to 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  tea  and  cake. 
Many  of  the  families  of  the  subscribers 
were  present,  and  assisted  in  waiting  on 
them.  The  children  afterwards  played  in 
the  school  grounds  till  dark.  The  members 
of  the  choir  supped  in  the  school,  and  sang 
aeveral  catches  and  songs,  winding  up  the 
festivities  with  **  Rule  Britannia"  and  the 
national  anthem.  Upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  were  collected  after  the  meet- 
ing. 


Chuiich  ov  England  North  SchooL| 
Liverpool. — ^The  half-yeariy  ezaminatioin 
of  the  children  attending  these  schoob 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  a 
large  attendance  of  the  parents  and  frieodf 
of  the  children  witneased  with  much  de- 
Ught  the  prooft  of  excellent  discipline  and 
careful  instruction  which  were  manifestef 
in  their  answers.  The  third  class  wai 
examined  in  Scripture,  Catechism,  Sacred 
Geography,  Readmg|,  and  the  early  parts  of 
English  History,  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Pqmr, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  the  District.  T^ 
first  class  were  minutely  examined  by  t^ 
Rev.  F.  A.  Power,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Higgins,  M.^.,  formerly  Inspector  of  tiie 
Liverpool  Church  Schools,  and  Mr.  Bowes, 
Head  Master,  from  Battersea  College,  in 
the  following  subjects  :  —  |IoIy  sicrip- 
ture,  Prophecies,  Mannera  and  Customs 
of  the  Jews,  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  &c., 
Church  Catechism  with  proofs.  Eccle- 
siastical History,  English  History,  the 
whole  range,  particularly  the  Saxon  Line 
restored,  Geography,  Sacred  and  Secu- 
lar, combined  with  History  and  Mental 
Arithmetic.  The  clergymen  in  their  adr 
dresses  passed  high  and  deserved  eulo- 
giums  upon  Mr.  Bowes,  stating  that  he 
had  made  a  character  both  for  himaelf  and 
hia  scholars,  and  assured  him  that  the 
committee  were  more  than  satisfied  with 
his  services,  and  they  hoped  nothing 
might  occur  to  separate  him  from  them. 
The  whole  oonduded  with  the  distribution 
of  some  rewards,  chanting  the  Knnc 
Dimittis,  and  prayer.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  schools  in 
Liverpool,  having  a  daily  attendance  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  aixty  boys. 
At  the  recent  inspection  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thurtell  only  two  out  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  were  thirteen  years  old.  It  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  degpraded  parte 
of  the  town.  We  earnestly  wish  that 
more  would  pay  thia  school  a  visit.— 
Liverpool  Courier, 


A  CoiiiiiTTSB  OF  Education  has  just 
been  formed,  in  connexion  with  King's 
College,  London,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  forma- 
tion and  management  of  evening  classes 
for  young  men  of  the  metropolis.  It 
ineludea  the  names  of  several  eminent 
persons,  which,  perhapa,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  mention. 

The  classes  will  be  thus  arran^:— 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  English  Gram- 
mar, English  Literature,  French,  German, 
Theology,  Church  History,  General  His- 
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tory,  Geography,  ArithmetiCi  Natural 
Philosophy  I  Moral  Philosophy,  Mechanics, 
Architecture,  Surveying,  Music,  Astro* 
nomy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  &c., 
Botany,  &c.  &c. 

The  range  of  suhjects  will  be  nearly  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  Kiug*8  College, 
London-;  but,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
more  elementary  character,  so  as  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  young  men  whose 
time  is  otherwise  much  engaged. 

The  year  of  study  will  extend  from 
October  to  July,  with  short  vacations  at 
Christmas  and  Easter.  All  young  men 
of  the  metropolis  are  admissible  on  pro> 
ducing  a  note  of  introduction  from  a 
clergyman,  subscriber,  or  respectable 
householder,  and  paying  one  shilling  per 
term  for  each  class. 

Several  gentlemen  have  offered  their 
gratuitous  services  for  one  class  for  one 
term. 

The  experiment  will  be   first  tried  in 
.four  classes,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday  Evenings,  after   Ist 
October,  1848,  at  the  school-room  of  St. 
James,  Curtain-road. 


Monday,  8  o'clock,  English  langiiage^ 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jones. 

Jhiesday,  8  o'clock,  Hebrew  Language 
—Rev.  Dr.  M<Caul. 

Wednesday,  8  o'clock,  Mechanics— 
Rev.  T.  P.  Dale. 

Friday,  8  o'clock,  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy — Rev.  H.  Christmas. 

No  class  will  be  opened  for  less  than 
twenty;  and  more  than  fifty  cannot  be 
admitted  without  the  special  permissioa 
of  the  tutor. 

Lectures  on  subjects  of  general  interest 
will  be  occasionally  delivered  in  somt 
suitable  room. 

More  class-rooms  will  be  opened  as  soon 
as  circumstances  may  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  take  such  a  step. 

A  record  of  the  attendance  of  pupils 
will  be  kept  by  each  tutor. 

Every  contributor  of  10/.  10«.  will  be 
entitled  to  nominate  a  free  pupil :  and  a 
similar  privilege  will  be  granted  to  a  tutor 
for  each  gratuitous  course  of  lectures. 

Every  contributor  of  twenty  guineas, 
and  all  dignitaries  of  the  church  sub- 
scribing, will  be  appointed  Vice  Presit 
dents. 


Co  CorresjpontfenU. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Sweet. — ^We  regret  that  the  article  to  which  Mr.  Sweet,  alladei  has  beta 
mislaid.    Will  he  kindly  send  another  copy  ? 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  recommend  as  sufficiently  simple,  the  ''  First  Catechism  on 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  published  at  Leeds.  The  design  of  the  author  is  good, 
but  he  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  ignorance  of  poor  children. 

RusTicus,  Bradford. — We  have  an  article  in  preparation  on  the  subject  of  your 
paper — do  not  be  discouraged  by  its  non-insertion.     Try  again. 

The  Review  of  Mr.  Richson's  Manuals  of  Writing  is  necessarily  jystponed 
until  next  month. 

a.  jS.  % — Have  you  carefully  consulted  your  charter  or  trust-deed  ?  The  answer  to 
your  question  entirely  depends  on  the  terms  of  that  document. 

Our  numerous  correspondents  on  Commercial  Schools,  are  informed  that  we  hare 
an  article  in  preparation,  which  will  fully  discuss  the  questions  involved  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  those  institutions. 

J.  W.  R. — A  good  book  on  Modern  History  is  still  a  desideratum.  ''  Bates's  Eccle- 
siastical History,"  though  rather  dry,  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  lively  teacher,  the  best 
'*  Church  History,"  on  the  whole,  for  a  Diocesan  Commercial  School. 

W.  EastoiI,  Bridgbwatbr. — We  are  much  obliged. 

iNauiRBR. — It  is,  we  believe,  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  to  publish  a  Calendar  of  Certificated  Teachers  similar  to  those  issued  at 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

J.  R.  S. — The  three  English  Grammars  which  we  would  recommend  to  your  perusal, 
if  you  wish  to  enter  fully  into  that  Subject,  are  Mr.  Smart's,  (just  published  bj 
Longmans,)  Professor  Latham's,  and  Mr.  Hunter's.  They  may  be  obtained,  by  order, 
of  any  bookseller.  • 

Robert. — Do  you  ttAch  personally  in  your  school,  as  far  as  yottr  health  will  permit? 

S.  Taylor,  Battersba. — ^We  shall  not  lose-  sight  of  the  recommendatioiu  con- 
tained in  your  letter. 
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No.  III. 

THE   EDUCATION   OF    THE   HEBREWS. 

{Continuid  from  page  341.) 

Among  the  questions  that  have  lately  occupied  public  aHention,  few  are 
more  important  than  that  of  popular  education.  It  having  been  univer- 
sally conceded  tliat  the  ignorance  of  any  one  class  of  the  community  is 
not  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  that  education  is  not  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  an  order,  but  that  every  man,  because  he  is  a  man, 
ought  to  be  educated, — the  inquiry  has  been  urged^  what  do  you  mean 
by  education  ?  how  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  instruction  ?  what 
errors  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  its  end  ?  what  is  its 
bearing  on  the  church  and  the  state  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the 
limits  of  liberty  of  conscience,  in  relation  to  education,  and  what  is  the 
legitimate  authority  for  its  direction  ?  who  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  educating?  how  shall  persons  be  prepared  for  so  sacred  a.work?  how 
shall  they  be  directed,  superintended,  rewarded,  punished?  what  are 
the  methods  which  they  shall  employ  among  their  scholars?  upon  what 
subjects  shall  they  give  information  ?  Assuming  on  the  one  hand  that 
man  is  a  moral  agent,  influenced  by  training,  as  well  as  teaching,  how 
shall  children  be  nurtured  in  good  habits,  with  proper  views  of  their  duties 
towards  themselves,  towards  their  neighbour,  and,  above  all,  towards 
Almighty  God  ?  Assuming  again  that  men  are  destined  to  move  in 
different  spheres  of  society,  and  to  be  occupied  about  different  kinds  of 
business,  that  their  position  is  practically  decided,  at  one  time  by  the 
political  constitution  or  the  physical  features  of  the  country  where  they 
reside,  at  another  by  the  alternations  of  trade,  at  a  third  by  the  will,  and, 
in  too  many  cases,  the  necessities  of  their  parents,  shall  a  particular  direc- 
tion be  given  to  the  occupations  of  the  school-room,  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  anticipated,  and  youths  be  taught  trades  and  professions 
as  they  are  taught  arithmetic  or  languages  ? 

These  questions  open  a  wide,  an  almost  fearful  range  of  thought.  What 
lights  of  history,  what  careful  generalization,  what  long  experience  are 
required  by  him  who  endeavours  to  solve  them.  Viewed  generally,  apart 
from  any  particular  country  or  political  system,  apart  from  their  relations 
to  any  ecclesiastical  body  or  any  class  of  society,  they  are  overwhelming 
enough,  but  their  difficulty  seems  increased,  when  we  discuss  them  with 
a  view  to  practice,  when  we  regard  them  relatively  to  the  present  moral 
and  political  condition  of  the  British  empire ;  above  all,  relatively  to  the 
divisions  which  rend  asunder  the  Christian  commonwealth.  'Here  the 
investigation  ought  to  be  most  anxious,  because  partiality  would  be  most 
criminal. 

To  discuss  these  questions  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  would  be 
impossible  in  the  present  course  of  papers.  We  can  only  hope  to  offer 
a  few  facts,  a  few  opinions  for  consideration,  and  of  these,  the  most 
important  will  have  been  compiled  from  the  writings  of  others.  We  shall 
necessarily  be  obliged  to  state  much  that  is  hypothetical,  much  that 
experience  will  hereafter  disprove.  Our  task  is  difficult,  but  that  forms 
an  element  of  its  attractiveness.  •  Let  us  study  that  we  may  learn.  Let 
us  learn  that  we  may  more  largely  study. 
VOL,  ri. — ifo.  X. 
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The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  thoughtful  inquirer  conceniiDg  the 
subject  isy  what  is  its  history  ?  what  was  the  education  of  ancient  times  ? 
what  the  sort  of  instruction  given  to  the  chosen  people  of  Grod  ?  How 
were  the  warriors  and  statesmen  j  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians 
of  Greece  and  Rome  brought  up  ?  In  more  modem  ages,  how  were  the 
minds  of  those  wonderful  mathematicians,  legislators,  and  architects,  the 
Moors  of  Bagdad  and  Spain,  developed  and  trained  ?  What  systems 
have  been  pursued  in  China  and  India?  Passing  down  to  our  own  era, 
what  has  been  done  for  education  in  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
and  other  German  countries  ?  In  Holland  and  in  France  ?  In  Russia, 
by  the  autocrat, — in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  multitude  ? 

Many  trains  of  reflection  are  suggested  by  the  connexion  of  this 
history.  The  dependence  of  elementary  instruction  upon  religion  and 
the  progress  of  science  and  philosophy ; — the  connexion  of  many  sciences 
with  the  physical  wants  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  first  cultivated, 
as  for  instance,  those  of  geometry  and  hydraulics  with  the  rise  of  the  Nile 
in  Egypt; — the  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence,  by  which  knowledge 
and  learning  have  been  perpetuated,  as  for  instance,  among  the  Greeks, 
when  Egypt  was  becoming  dark;  at  Alexandria,  when  Athens  was 
decrepit ;  at  Bagdad  and  in  Spain,  when  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Athens  were  extinct ; — the  unity  of  design  to  be  traced  in  the  rise  of 
learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  reformation  of  religion  ; — the 
preparation  of  great  educators  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  era  on  which 
their  lot  was  cast ; — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many,  many  reflections 
which  will  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  subject. 

From  their  connexion  with  Divine  revelation,  from  the  fact  that  Almighty 
God  condescended  to  afford  them  hints  concerning  the  training  of  their 
children,  the  Jews  claim  our  first  attention.  They  were  generally  the 
husbands  of  one  wife.  Where  we  find  examples  of  polygamy,  a  custom 
so  prevalent  in  the  East,  the  children  of  the  concubines  were  as  honourably 
treated  as  those  of  the  first  wife.  It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Solomoa 
that  we  meet  with  the  licentious  example  of  a  harem.  A  numerous 
family  was  regarded  as  an  especial  blessing  from  heaven.  **  Lo,  children 
are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord,''  says  the  Psalmist,  *'  and  the  friyt  of  the 
womb  is  his  reward.  As  arrows  in  the  hands  of  a  mighty  man,  so  are 
children  of  the  youth."*  Barrenness  was  viewed  as  a  great  misfortune, 
and  the  penalty  of  unrepented  sin.f  The  exposure  of  infants,  a  crime  so 
prevalent  among  the  most  polished  nations  of  pagan  antiquity,  was  utterly 
unknown.  The  Old  Testament  contains  no  trace  of  it.  The  case  of 
Moses  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  for  it  was  to  save,  not  to  destroy 
his  life,  that  he  was  placed  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes.  Infanticide  is  never 
mentioned  except  in  connexion  with  tlie  horrors  of  famine  and  war,  and 
as  one  of  the  most  fearful  calamities  that  can  overtake  a  nation. 

Every  male,  eight  days  after  his  birth,  was  dedicated  to  God  by  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  From  the  earliest  hours  of  his  childhood  he  was 
viewed  as  a  religious  being.  The  principle  of  religion  pervaded  aUke  the 
political  and  moral  system  of  the  Hebrews.  It  so  far  modified  their 
motives  of  conduct,  their  laws  and  manners,  their  poetry  and  history,  at 
to  give  them  a  civilization  altogether  peculiar,  and  to  separate  them  from 
every  other  oriental  nation. 

m    •  •  ■  '  .1111  I  .  < 
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Considerable  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  home  education  of 
the  Jewish  children.  The  mothers  in  Israel  were  generally  the  nurses  of 
their  offspring.  The  possibility  that  a  Jewish  child  might  be  the  ancestor 
of  the  Messiah,  if  not  the  Desire  of  all  Nations  himself,  combining  with  tlie 
national  manners  and  the  state  of  society,  lent  a  new  charm  to  the 
maternal  office,  and  rendered  that  a  pleasure  which  in  a  more  polished 
and  thoughtless  age  would  have  been  accounted  an  incumbrance.  Hence 
we  find  but  three  nurses  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  namely,  that  of  Rebekah,^ 
that  of  Mephibosheth,t  and  that  of  Joash  t  the  king  of  Judah.  And,  lest 
the  physical  strength  of  their  offspring  should  be  impaired,  Jewish  mothers 
were  forbidden  to  fast  or  to  neglect  their  persons. 

The  great  design  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  that  of  handing  down  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity  and  the  necessity  of  atonement  by  sacrifice 
until  the  fulness  of  time,  influenced  the  whole  training  of  youth.  It  wa6 
contrary  to  the  law  to  employ  as  nurse  to  a  Jewish  child  one  of  a  different 
religion,  lest  he  might  acquire  an  attachment  to  heathenism,  or,  in  later 
times,  to  Christianity.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak  distinctly,  he  was 
taught  by  his  parents,  as  his  natural  instructors,  select  sentences  of  the 
law,  such  as  Deut.  vi.  4,  and  xxxiii.  4 ;  and  was  strictly  enjoined  to  refrain 
irom  associating  with  the  worshippers  of  false  gods. 

The  seventy  elders,  men  of  years  and  wisdom,  whom  God  had  com« 
manded  Moses  to  choose  when  the  law  had  been  given  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  were  to  be  not  only  a  council  of  government,  but  the  teachers  of 
the  people,  Moses  himself  being  president :  they  formed  the  consistory, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Sanhedrim.  Rabbinical  writers  speak  of 
them  as  the  fountain-head  of  wisdom  to  the  Israelitish  children.  They 
deputed  lesser  consistories  of  twenty-three ;  of  which,  in  later  ages,  two 
met  at  Jerusalem,  while  the  rest  were  convened  in  provincial  towns;  to 
promote,  as  we  are  told,  elementary  education.  In  cases  of  difficulty,  the 
minor  consistories  were  directed  to  consult  the  great  consistory,  which 
assembled  "  in  the  paved  chamber  near  the  temple  at  Jerusalem."  This 
constitution  is  said  to  have  lasted  till  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  Jewish  schools  for  children.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  first  called  tents  ;  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  simple 
homes  of  the  patriarchs,  in  which  the  elements  of  information  had  been 
imparted  from  generation  to  generation.  Hence  some  explain  the  tents 
of  Shem,  as  the  schools  of  Shem.  The  nature  of  the  soil  in  Palestine 
rendered  it  necessary  to  erect  them,  like  the  synagogues,  on  hills  and  , 
rising  grounds ;  thus  the  Hill  of  Moreh,  in  Judges  vii.  1,  is  sometimes 
interpreted  the  Hill  of  the  Teacher. 

The  elements  of  knowledge  were  limited.  Printing  had  not  then  lent 
her  aid  to  multiply  books,  nor  had  the  Arabic  figures  simplified  arithmetical 
calculations.  It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  the  reading  of  such  parts  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture  as  had  been  completed  from  a  copy  in  the  schools ; 
the  writing  of  them  on  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  on  sand,  or  in  later  times  on 
vellum ;  the  learning  by  heart  some  select  portions,  and  a  simple  notation 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  used  as  figures,  comprised  the  whole  of 
elementary  instruction. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  they  underwent  a  ceremony  which  was  not  only, 

like   confirmation    in    the   Christian   church,   indicative   of    their  moral 

character,  but   partook  of  the  nature  of  a  degree,  and  intimated  their 
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progress  in  learning.  *^They  were  then  called  the  sons  of  the  command- 
men  ts,  because  thenceforth  bound  to  observe  the  law,  and  allowed  to 
study  the  Mishna  and  Talmud.  At  the  beginning  of  their  fourteenth 
year  they  were  capable  of  choosing  their  own  tutors,  and  of  acting  legally 
in  the  disposal  of  property.  This  was  an  important  season,  and  usually 
attended  with  much  formality.  The  father  called  ten  men  of  respectabihty, 
and  having  described  the  age  and  proficiency  of  his  son,  stated  that  it  was 
his  anxious  desire  to  be  henceforth  freed  from  all  responsibility.  He 
then,  in  their  presence  and  that  of  his  son,  offered  up  a  prayer  to  God, 
expressive  of  his  thanks  that  he  was  freed  from  the  burden  of  his  son's 
education,  and  his  earnest  desire  that  the  lad  might  attain  to  a  good  old 
age,  full  of  faith  and^good  works.  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  how  much 
more  impressive  was  this  rite  than  that  practised  by  the  Romans,  when 
their  children  assumed  the  toga  virilis;  how  it  appealed  to  nobler 
sentiments — the  principle  of  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  piety.  When 
fifteen  years  of  age  Jewish  youths  might  dispute  on  questions  in  the 
Gemara,  the  text-book  of  Jewish  rhetoric,  and  so  called  because  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Rabbins  as  the  finishing  or  conclusive  explanation  of  the 
Law ;  but  they  seldom  read  in  the  Prophets,^ — a  fact  which  may  account 
for  their  ignorance  of  the  Messiah.  At  eighteen  the  men  could  marry, 
and  the  women  when  they  were  twelve  and  a  day ;  till  which  time  they 
were  called  little  maids,  but  on  that  day  they  became  young  women.* 

One  remarkable  characteristic  of  Hebrew  education  was  its  industrial 
system.  All  children,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  condition,  were 
taught  a  trade,  that  in  a  reverse  of  circumstances  they  might  be  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  Thus  our  blessed  Saviour  condescended  to  be  a  car- 
penter, and  St.  Paul  was  a  tent-maker.  Some  of  the  eminently  wise  men 
of  Israel  had  been  cutters  of  wood.  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Zaccai,  vice- 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  had  been  a  merchant ;  and  the  following 
extract  from  the  Talmud  will  show  that  the  practice  was  general :  *^  What 
is  a  father  commanded  to  do  to  his  son  ?  To  circumcise  him,  to  redeem 
him,  to  teach  him  the  law,  to  teach  him  a  trade,  and  to  take  him  a  wife. 
Rabbi  Judah  saith,  He  that  teacheth  not  his  son  a  trade,  does  as  if  he 
taught  him  to  be  a  thief.  And  Rabban  Gamaliel  saith,  He  that  hath  a 
trade  in  his  hand,  is  like  a  vineyard  that  is  fenced."  Some  writers  refer 
this  custom  to  the  Indo- Egyptian  spirit  of  caste,  which  they  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  development  of  Israelitish  civilization ;  a  notion 
which  is  more  fanciful  than  true.f  At  the  time  when  the  Judges  ruled, 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  heroic  age  of  Israel,  the  children  were  taught 
the  use  of  the  sling.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  most  conspicuous  in 
this  warlike  accomplishment.  It  became  the  more  general,  because  the 
Philistines  had  taken  away  the  implements  of  war,  and  there  were  ''  no 
smiths  in  Israel "  to  manufacture  them  anew.t  It;  is  not  disparaging 
the  providence  of  God  to  suppose  that  David  had  undergone  this  species 
of  discipline  before  he  entered  the  lists  against  Goliath.  In  the  infancy 
of  all  society,  education  assumes  a  warlike  character,  and  men  are  taught 
the  use  of  arms  from  their  youth.  Every  adult  male  was  liable  to  mih- 
tary  service,  and  was  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  instrumental  and 
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vocal  music,  and  the  religious  dances  of  the  nation,*  Thus,  when  David 
fetched  the  ark  from  Kirjatb-Jearim/'  all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before 
the  Lord,  on  all  manner  of  instruments  made  of  fir-wood,  even  on  harps^ 
and  on  psalteries^  and  on  timbrels,  and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals/' 

It  is  nowhere  said  at  what  age  children  were  admitted  to  the  Passover. 
The  gleneral  rule  on  the  subject  was,  when  they  could  ascend  Moriah  with 
a  hold  of  their  father's  hand,  and  we  know  that  Jesus  Christ  attended 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  or  when  he  had  attained  to  the 
degree  of  *'  son  of  the  commandment."  An  earlier  age  than  this  might 
have  been  inconvenient,  since  many  had  to  come  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  Jerusalem.  It  may  afford  earnest  minds  an  argument  for  bring- 
ing Christian  children  early  to  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

What  proportion  of  the  Hebrew  population  was  able  to  read  and  write 
at  any  given  era  we  have  no  data  for  determining.  Probably  a  consider- 
able number  were  illiterate,  t  and  as  many  instructed.  Gideon  §  is  said  to 
Lave  caught  a  young  man  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  and  to  have  inquired 
of  him,  and  he  described  unto  him  the  princes  of,  Succoth,  or  as  the 
margin  reads,  he  writ :  and  this  fact  is  stated  without  any  observation, 
from  which  we  might  infer  that  it  was  unusual.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  art  of  writing  was  not  generally  known,  for  per- 
sons were  specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  who,  like  the  Hojas  || 
among  the  Moors  and  the'&ecretaries  of  the  Persians,1[  carried  an  ink-horn 
or  atramentarium  in  their  girdles.**  They  obtained  the  name  of  scribes 
from  their  office,  and  by  them  the  children  were  taught  '*  to  handle  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer.'* 

Although  every  young  man  was  subjected  to  military  discipline,  we  do 
not  find  that  a  regular  gymnastic  system  formed  any  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Hebrews.  According  to  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  ft 
Jason  the  high-priest,  who  flourished  about  b.  c.  175,  was  the  first  who 
erected  a  gymnasium  in  Palestine.  It  is  known  that  Herod  the  Great 
introduced  public  gymnastic  games  about  the  time  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  was  born.  Josephus,  who  mentions  the  fact,  states  also  that  he 
thereby  departed  from  the  manners  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  brought 
in  strange  customs,  instituting  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  military 
games,  which  were  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years  ;  building  a  magni-' 
ficent  theatre  and  amphitheatre  near  to  the  city ;  publicly  announcing 
these  games  ;  attracting  to  Jerusalem  a  host  of  strangers,  and  distributing 
rich  prizes  among  those  who  were  victorious  in  the  contests,  whether  in 
combat  or  in  race,  in  song  or  in  dance.  \ 

But  while  the  Hebrews  had  no  gymnastics,  like  those  of  Greece,  there 


*  Comp.  2  Samuel  vi.  5,  14  ;  Exodus  zt.  20;  KSamuel  x.  10  ;  xvi.  16,  &c. 

It  is  remarked  by  Quintilian,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  the  performers 
on  musical  Instruments  were  identical  with  wise  men  and  seers.  Quis  ignorat  musicen 
tantnm  jam  iUis  antiquis  temporibus,  non  studii  modo,  sed  etiam  venerationis  habuisse* 
ut  idem  musici  et  Yates  et  sapientes  judicarentur ;  (mittam  alios)  Orpheus  et  Linus^ 
(Inst.  i.  10.)  The  same  is  to  this  day  the  case  in  China.  Comp.  Blot  on  Chinese 
education  (Paris,  1845),  passim. 

X  Jahn's  Archseology,  s.  86.  §  Comp.  Judges  viii.  14. 

II  Dr.  Shaw,  page  227.  %  Hanway,  v.  i.  p.  332.  **  Ezek.  ix.  2,  3,  11. 

ft "  He  brought  up  new  customs  against  the  law,  for  he  built  gladly  a  place  of  exercise 
under  the  tower  itself,  and  brought  the  chief  young  men  under  his  subjection,  and 
made  them  wear  a  hat.  Now  such  was  the  height  of  Greek  fashions/'  &c.  2  Mae- 
cabees  iy.  12. 
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was  among  them  a  (^ustoih  well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  bodies  of 
their  youth.  We  refer  to  the  pilgrimage,  which  every  pious  family  made 
annually  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  Palestine.  They  marched  in 
caravans,  on  foot,  accompanied  by  their  women  on  mules  or  asses,  and 
by  their  children  of  twelve  years  old  and  upwards. 

The  "  Schools  of  the  Prophets'*  were  institutions  for  the  education  of 
young  men  rather  than  boys.  Lightfoot  tells  us  that  there  were  at  one 
time  forty-eight  of  them,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  for  the  education 
of  the  priesthood  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Such  was  that  mentioned 
by  Samuel,*  where  we  are  told  of  the  students  of  a  seminary  of  prophets 
coming  down  from  Geba.  We  read  of  similar  institutions -at  Naioth  in 
Ramah,  at  Bethel,  at  Jericho,  and  at  Gilgal.f  It  would  seem  that  the 
number  of  their  pupils  was  considerable ;  for  of  this  sort  were  probably 
those  prophets  of  the  Lord  whom  Jezebel  cut  off,  but  of  whom  Obadiab 
took  *'  a  hundred  and  hid  them  by  fifty  in  a  cave."t  The  young  men 
were  trained  under  a  proper  master,  who  was  commonly,  if  not  always, 
an  inspired  prophet,  at  least,  a  duly  authorized  priest  of  the  Jewish 
church.  A  knowledge  of  religion,  of  natural  philosophy  founded  on 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  of  sacred  music  and  poetry,  and  of  me- 
taphysics, in  which  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel  was  more  or  less  their 
guide,  formed  the  chief  part  of  their  qualifications. 

After  the  captivity,  the  name  "  Schools  of  the  Prophets*'  does  not 
occur;  but  besides  ordinary  and  elementary  schools,  where  the  children 
were  taught  to  read  the  Law,  and  in  which  a  separate  master  was  on  the 
average  provided  for  every  twenty-five  scholars,  we  find  academies  or 
seminaries  of  higher  instruction  established  in  many  places.  Doctors  of 
the  Law  presided  over  these.  Gamaliel,  the  celebrated  tutor  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Hillel  and  Sammai,  names  only  less  remarkable  because  unconnected 
with  Holy  Writ,  derived  much  of  their  fame  from  their  labours  among  the^ 
pupils.  The  Jews  say  that,  until  the  time  of  Gamaliel,  the  scholars  stood 
while  the  law  was  explained  ;  but  that,  after  his  time,  they  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  Rabbi  their  teacher.  §  Some  authors  distinguish  the  pupils  into 
two  classes :  the  Rabbins,  say  they,  are  seated  on  elevated  chairs,  the 
older  and  more  learned  of  the  scholars  are  placed  on  benches  below  them, 
while  the  junior  sit  upon  mats  or  the  bare  ground.  According  to  others, 
the  tutor's  chair  was  so  much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor  on  which 
the  pupils  sat,  that  his  feet  were  on  a  level  with  their  heads.  In  confor- 
mity with  the  spirit  of  quiet  and  lowly  obedience,  of  which  this  arrange- 
ment was  the  symbol,  the  scholars  were  expected  to  hearken  in  silence, 
and  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  the  instructions  of  the  master.  They 
were  never,  even  in  his  absence,  to  call  him  by  his  name,  but  to  address 
him  or  speak  of  him  by  some  title  of  honour.  They  were  not  to  sit  in 
his  presence  till  he  bade  them,  nor  afterwards  to  rise  without  his  permis- 
sion. While  sitting,  they  were  to  behave  as  in  the  presence  of  a  king; 
and  when  they  withdrew,  they  were  to  retire  without  turning  their  faces 
from  the  master.  When  they  walked  with  him,  they  were  not  to  step 
before  him,  nor  walk  by  his  side,  but  to  follow  at  a  respectful  distance. 
His  disciples  were  denominated  his  sons. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  this  respect  for  their  tutors,  founded  on  true 
and  important  principles  in  education,  was  sometimes  much  exaggerated. 
*  .     ^  ■     .  — . .    ■  ,       I  ■ 

§  Jemungft's  C\im\a»ii  ^^t\c^ 
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l%e  pride  of  haman  nature  in  the  Rabbins  gpoiled  it.  They  began  to 
argoe  that  he  who  honoured  the  Rabbins  honoured  God ;  that  pupils 
ought  to  regard  their  masters  more  than  their  parents ;  that  he  who  dis* 
puted  with  his  master  disputed  with  God ;  and  that  he  who  murmured 
against  his  master  murmured  against  God  ;  assertions  which  have  been 
probably  made,  with  the  same  systematic  confidence,  by  no  other  bodies 
of  men,  except  the  Pythagorean  philosophers,  the  Romish  monks,  and 
the  Brahmins.*  "  A  wise  man,"  said  the  "  lawyers"  and  **  doctors,"  and 
they  meant  more  particularly  a  chief  professor,  **  is  of  more  consequence 
than  a  king,  for  when  the  former  dies  there  is  often  no  one  to  replace  him, 
but  any  one  may  replace  the  latter.  A  wise  man  even  though  a  bastard 
ranks  even  above  the  High  Priest,  if  the  latter  be  one  of  the  unlearned." 
The  students  themselves  claimed  an  unbecoming  homage.  They  were 
called  the  holy  people,  as  opposed  to  the  masses,  who  were  contemptu- 
ously designated  people  of  the  earth.f 

Some  of  the  teachers  had  private  lecture-rooms  ;  others  disputed  in  the 
83^agogues  and  the  temple  ;  in  fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  audience^ 
This  method,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  was  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
it  is  practised  by  the  schoolmasters  of  Constantinople  and  other  Eastern 
cities  until  this  day.  When  several  tutors  were  employed,  one  was  called 
President,  from  whom  the  school  took  its  name.  Such  institutions  were 
denominated  Beth-rabbonin,  the  house  of  masters ;  whereas  an  inferior 
school  was  called  Beth-rabban,  the  house  of  the  master ,  as  having  only 
one.t  The  Beth-midrash  was  a  place  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
chambers  of  learned  societies  in  modern  times,  serving  for  the  reunion  of 
those  higher  students  who  aspired  to  be  teachers.  IVluch  of  the  acumen 
manifest  in  the  Jewish  writers  may  be  attributed  to  these  meetings. 
Similar  to  them,  but  perhaps  less  formally  conducted,  were  the  assemblies 
of  wise  men,  held  in  the  upper  chambers  of  the  synagogues,  after  divine 
worship  and  reading  were  over. 

Any  disciple  who  chose  might  ask  questions,  and  on  these  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  remark  or  to  give  his  opinion  ;  §  and  the  wisest  of 
the  Rabbins  confess  that  while  they  learned  much  from  their  tutors,  they 
learned  more  from  their  colleagues,  and  most  in  discussion  among  their 
scholars.  The  teachers  were  not  invested  with  their  functions  by  any 
formal  act  of  the  church  or  the  civil  authority  ;  they  were  self-constituted. 
They  did  not  receive  any  salary  from  the  state,  but  only  some  voluntary 
present  from  their  disciples,  which  was  called  an  honorary.  ||  They  gene- 
rally depended  for  subsistence  upon  some  art  or  handicraft.  According 
to  the  Talmudists,  they  were  bound  to  hold  no  conversation  with  women, 
and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with  the  lower  class  of  people.  IF  A  sort  of 
academical  degree  was  conferred  upon  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries,  which 
were  established  at  Babylon  and  Tiberias,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru* 
salem.**     1 .  The  candidate  was  examined  both  in  respect  to  his  moral 


*  Frits,  Esquisse  d'nn  System  Complet  d'lnstmction,  &c.,  (Strasbarg,  vol.  iii.  153,) 
quoting  Cramer,  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  und  des  Unterrichts  in  Welthistorisohtr 
Entwicklang,  (Elberfeld,  1833,  vol.  i.  p.  111).  r,, 

•    f  Kitto'sBibl.  Cjclopsed.,  art.  Education. 

X  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  lib.  ii.  cap.  67.  See  also  C.  Vitringa,  "  De  Syna<^ 
gog&  Vetere,"  lib.  iii.  c.  5,  p.  667 ;  lib.  i.  c.  5,  p.  133  ;  and  c.  7,  p.  156. 

§  Comp.  Luke  ii.  46.  '  \\  Comp.  1  Tim.  v.  17.  , 

^  Comp.  John  ix.  27,  and  Matt»  ix.  11.     **  Maiukoiodes,  ii4CV\»auiSK3^>^.  ^» 
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character  and  his  literary  attaimnents.  2.  Having  undergone  this  ordeal 
with  credit,  he  then  ascended  an  elevated  seat.  3.  Writing  tablets  were 
presented  to  him,  to  signify  that  he  should  write  down  the  information  he 
had  acquired,  lest  it  should  escape  from  his  memory  and  be  lost.  4.  A 
key  was  presented  to  him,  in  token  that  he  might  now  open  to  others  the 
treasures  of  knowledge.*  5.  Hands  were  laid  upon  him,  a  custom  de- 
rived, as  some  suppose,  from  the  ordination  of  Joshua  by  Moses.f  6.  A 
certain  authority  was  conferred  upon  hira,  and  he  was  saluted  in  the 
schools  by  the  title  of  Rabbi,  or  Master, 

The  principal  schools  in  Babylon  were  those  of  Nahardea,  Sora,  and 
Pumbeditha.  They  are  said  to  have  been  originally  instituted  by  two  of 
the  principal  scholara  of  Judas  surnamed  the  Holy,  who  compiled  the 
Mishna.  These,  on  leaving  Judeea,  drew  after  them  a  great  part  of  the 
contemporary  doctors.  We  read  in  the  Babylon  Talmud  of  other  im- 
portant seats  of  Hebrew  learning :  as  Lydda,  Burin,  Pekun,  and  Jamua, 
(Jamnia,  where  Gamaliel  taught  and  had  upwards  of  380  pupils,)  of  Csesa- 
rea,  Bethshan,  Acco,  Bether,  Magdala,  Ushah,  Raccat,  (Tiberias,)  and 
Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

The  subjects  upon  which  instruction  was  given  were  numerous  and  in- 
tricate, and  often  discussed  in  a  paradoxical  form  ;  reminding  us  of  the 
esoteric  and  exoteric  system  of  teaching,  afterwards  adopted  in  the  ca- 
techetical school  of  Alexandria,  a  city  full  of  learned  Jews. 

They  concerned  every  moral  and  scientific  question  which  could  be 
fairly  or  unfairly  deduced  from  the  Mosaic  institutions.  The  memory  of 
the  pupil  was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  in  learning  long  works  by  heart.  A 
round  of  exterior  ceremonies  on  the  one  hand  made  void  the  law ;  and  on 
the  other  it  was  equally  dishonoured  by  a  profane  and  sceptical  philosophy. 
The  politico-religious  system  of  instruction  of  the  Rabbins  took  different 
directions,  and  was  developed,  we  had  almost  said,  into  distinct  sects. 
Of  these  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes  were  the  most 
remarkable.  The  Pharisees  affected  a  stringent  adherence  to  the  minutest 
niceties  of  the  Mosaic  code.  The  Sadducees  were  the  friends  of  Greek 
literature  and  philosophy.  The  Essenes  were  the  avowed  enemies  of  every- 
thing which  had  a  foreign  or  Gentile  origin.  The  first  were  the  rigorous 
defenders  of  every  Jewish  tradition  ;  the  second,  of  a  vague  deism,  or 
something  even  worse  ;  the  third,  of  a  mystic  exclusive  asceticism*  All 
obtained  disciples  ;  all  claimed  a  share  of  the  public  instruction  ;  but  the 
Pharisees  were  the  most  successful  in  their  efforts,  and  those  who  had  been 
instructed  in  their  schools  received  the  highest  marks  of  confidence. 

Among  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  which  were  written  before  the  exile, 
are  two  which  contain  most  important  principles  of  peedagogy  ;  we  allude 
tothe  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  The  writings 
of  the  great  lawgiver  presuppose  in  every  page  the  fact,  that  in  the  family 
the  first  and  deepest  impressions  are  given  to  the  human  mind^  Although 
Moses  commanded  the  Levites  to  teach  the  people  the  Law  of  God ;  a 
duty  which  in  after  ages  they  grievously  neglected,  for  it  is  not  until  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  that  great  reformer,  that  we  read  of  Levites,  **  with 
the  book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  going  about  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
teaching  the  people ;  " — he  enjoined  on  every  father  and  mother  the  duty 
of  imparting  this  sacred  instruction.     **  Ye  shall  lay  up  these  my  words, ' 


*  Comp.  Lukeii.  52.  "\  CwM^.'^^n&i.x^^X^ 
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aaid  he,  '*  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul/and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upori 
your  hand^  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes,  and  ye  shall 
teach  them  your  children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down  and  when 
thou  risest  up.     And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door-posts  of  thine 
house,  and  upon  thy  gates,  that  your  days  may  be  multiplied,  and  the 
days  of  your  children."  While  parents  were  fulfilling  these  duties  towards 
their  offspring,  they  were  to  be  treated  with  the  deepest  reverence  in  return. 
**  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  said  the  voice  of  God  himself, 
speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  mount,  '*  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."     No  penalty  was  enacted 
against  the  murderer  of  his  father  or  mother,  as  though  history  had  not 
recorded  so  execrable  a  crime  ;  but  if  one  ever  '^  set  light  by  his  father  or 
mother,"*  he  was  publicly  accursed  ;  if  he  smote  his  father  or  mother, 
he  was  to  be  surely  put  to  death ;  f  the  same  punishment  awaited  him  if 
he  cursed  or  reviled  them,     if  a  man  had  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son^ 
which  would  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father  nor  the  vgice  of  his  mother^ 
and  when  they  had  chastened  him  would  not  hearken  to  them, — but  con*, 
tinued  still  debauched  and  incorrigible, — **  his  father  and  his  mother  were 
to  lay  hold  upon  him  and  bring  him  out  unto  the  elders  of  bis  city,  and 
unto  the  gate  of  his  place,'*  and  to  *'  say  unto  the  elders  of  his  city.  This 
our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice;  he  is' a 
glutton  and  a  drunkard  ;  and  all  the  men  of  the  city"  were  to  ''  stone  hint 
with  stones  till  he  died."t    Thus  was  evil  to  be  put  away  from  among 
the  people  ;  that  all  Israel  *'  might  hear  and  fear."     One  of  the  principal 
reasons  which  appears  to  have  dictated  this  remarkable  severity  is  found 
in  the  fact,  elsewhere  so  thoroughly  recognized  in  the  Mosaic  code,  §  that 
the  crimes  of  children  dishonour  their  parents,  and  bring  a  curse  on  the 
whole  family  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  any  stronger  motive  to  parental  vigi- 
lance than  the  fearful  probability,  that  the  father  might  be  hereafter  com- 
pelled  to  denounce  the  son.H     The  Hving  moral  force  of  family  relation- 
ships, and  the  sanctity  which  ought  ever  to  attach  to  them,  is  everywhere 
recognized  by  the  great  lawgiver.     Even  a  captive  woman  was  not  to  be 
received  into    the  house  of  her  conqueror,  as  one  of  his  wives,  until 
she  had  **  bewailed  her  father  and  her  mother  a  full  month."  IF-    The 
voice  of  Him,  who  has  been  pleased  to  accept  for  His  Own  Name  the 
purest,  the  least  sullied  of  those  relationships   which   have  survived  the^ 
Fall,  was  heard  everywhere  instituting  the  most  benevolent  arrangements 
for  the  care  of  the  bereaved  and  poor,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.         r 
That  wonderful  collection  of  religious,  moral,  and  political  maxims^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  is  full  of  educational 
suggestions.     It  will  be  observed,  that  they  all  refer  to  the  family  life  of 
the  author,  or  of  those  to  whom  his  remarks  are  addressed^    There  is 
scarcely  anywhere  mention  of  a  schoolmaster,  or  of  the  relation  which  a 
pupil  might  be  supposed  to  bear  to  him  ;  unless,  with  a  very  few  com-i 
mentators,  we  so  explain  the  passage,  **  I  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my 
teachers,  nor  inclined  mine  ear  to  them  that  instructed  me."*    •The  royal 


*  Deut.  xzvii.  16.  f  Ezodas  xzl.  15. 

X  Deut.  zzi.  19,  20.  §  Comp.  Levit.  xxi.  9. 

II  The  Rabbins  say  that  the  sins  of  children  under  twelve  years  old  are  imputed  to 
tbeif  parents,  ^  Deut.  xxi.  II.  <*  Pcoy.  v,  13^ 
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moralist  urges  on  the  youngs  and  that  in  strains  of  the  most  pleading 
eloquence^  the  paramount  necessity  of  acquiring  religious  knowledge,  and 
that  moral  discipline  of  the  heart  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  true 
faith,  and  assuredly  results  in  the  wisdom  of  the  understanding  and  in 
practical  success.  '^  My  son/'  says  he,  ''forget  not  my  law ;  but  let 
thine  heart  keep  my  commandments.  For  length  of  days,  and  long  life» 
and  peace,  shall  they  add  to  thee»  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake 
thee :  bind  them  about  thy  neck ;  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine 
heart ;  so  shalt  thou  find  favour  and  good  understanding  (or  good  success) 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths."  This  wisdom  was  to  be  communicated  by 
the  parents  r  it  was  to  be  the  **  instruction  of  the  father"  and  *^  the  law 
of  the  mother."  The  tender  and  dutiful  sentiments  of  a  child  towards 
his  parents  were  to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  moral  truth.  *'  i  was  my 
father's  son,*'  says  Solomon,  **  tender  and  only  beloved  in  the  sight  of  my 
mother.  He  taught  me  also,  and  said  unto  me,"  &c.  Hence,  **  A  wise 
son  made  a  glad  father,  and  a  foolish  son  was  the  heaviness  of  his  mother."* 
The  important  office  of  the  mother  of  the  family  was  recognized  long 
before  the  vaunted  reply  of  Madame  Campan  to  Napoleon  :  a  '*  virtuous 
woman  was  a  crown  to  her  husband,  and  she  that  maketh  ashamed  was 
as  rottenness  in  his  bones."t  *'  Whoso  findeth  a  wife,"  says  Solomon, 
*'  findeth  a  good  thing,  and  obtaineth  favour  of  the  Lord ;  houses  and 
riches  may  be  the  inheritance  of  fathers,  but  a  prudent  wife  is  from  the 
Lord.  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman,  for  her  price  is  far  above  rubies? 
Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  The  chapter  from  which  these 
passages  are  taken  contains  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  beau-ideal  of  an 
Israelitish  matron.  The  mother  whose  character  had  been  thus  described, 
whose  *'  virtue,"  or,  as  the  original  might  be  rendered,  sound  under' 
standing  and  right  spirit,  had  been  thus  highly  estimated,  was  to  be  not 
less  honoured  than  the  father.  The  same  lips  which  commanded  every 
man  to  *'  hearken  unto  his  father  that  begat  him,"  commanded  him  *'  not 
to  despise  his  mother  when  she  was  old."  '*  Whoso  curseth  his  father 
and  his  mother,  his  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness."  *'  The 
eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  (or  the  brook)  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles 
shall  eat  it." 

But  how  were  children  to  be  brought  up  by  their  parents  ?  They  were 
to  be  nurtured  in  good  habits  from  their  very  infancy.  '*  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  t  That  training  was  to  be  maintained  by  salutary  severity  : — 
The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,  but  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his 
mother  to  shame : — Correct  thy  son  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest ;  yea,  he 
shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul : — Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a 
ci|ild»  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him  :§ — Withhold 
not  correction  from  the  child,  for  if  thou  beatest  him  with  the  rod  he  shall 
not  die.  Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod  and  shalt  deliver. his  soul 
from  hell :  || — Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul 


*  Prov.  X.  I.  t  Prov.  xii.  4. 

}  Compare  Prov.  xx.  11,  **  Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his  work  be 
pure,  and  whether  it  be  right.*' 

§  Prov.  xxii.  15.  W  ^t^^-  xiIvCv.  Yi A^* 
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fpare  for  his  crying ;"  or,  as  the  margin  reads, "  to  his  destruction" ; — "  A 
whip  tor  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back." 
Severe,  however,  as  this  discipline  may  appear,  we  must  not  imagine  that 
it  was  unrelieved  by  kindness.  No  one  can  read  the  book  of  Proverbs 
without  being  impressed  with  the  grave  tenderness,  the  loving  anxiety,  the 
watchful  interest  which  pervade  its  pages.  Viewed  as  of  general  **  inter- 
pretation," they  strongly  imply  the  parental  character  of  every  instructer. 
We  should  far  transgress  the  limits  v/e  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  if 
we  were  here  to  discuss  at  length  all  the  theories  and  speculations  of 
learned  men  on  Jewish  education.  We  omit,  for  like  reasons,  any  analysis 
of  the  passages  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  which  bear  on 
the  subject.  They  repeat,  with  little  variation,  the  sentiments  contained 
in  the  Proverbs.  The  patronage  which  Nerva  gave  to  the  Jews  (a.d.  96 — 
98),  the  various  countries  to  which  the  Jews  carried  their  curious  and 
profound  speculations,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; — ^the  assertion 
of  Maimonides,  that  every  Jew  was  obliged  to  write  out  at  least  once 
during  his  life  the  book  of  the  Law; — the  modifications  which  Jewish 
Education  underwent  during  the  middle  ages,  after  the  Arabic  conquests 
had  taught  them  to  feel  the  want  of  scientific  knowledge ; — the  manner  in 
which  those  Jewish  sages  had  been  trained, — whether  poets  or  philoso- 
phers,— skilled  in  medicine,  grammar,  jurisprudence,  or  mathematics, 
who  were  found  alike  in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  ;  at 
the  courts  of  Arab  caliphs  and  Christian  kings ; — the  oppression  the 
Israelites  suffered  in  every  Christian  country; — the  gradual  decay  of  inform- 
ation among  them  ; — the  rise  of  Wessly,  Mendelsohn,  and  other  German 
reformers,  who  have  desired  to  rescue  them  from  ignorance  ; — the  political 
emancipation  which  has  been  afforded  them  by  many  European  powers; — 
the  comparative  failure  of  these  efforts  to  improve  their  degenerate  race; 
the  bigotry  of  the  many,  the  enlightenment  of  the  few ; — all  these  topics 
we  must  for  the  present  leave  untouched. 

EGYPTIAN   EDUCATION. 

Concerning  the  educational  Institutions  of  the  Egyptians,  our  data  are 
scanty  indeed.  In  a  few  respects  they  resembled  those  of  the  Jews  and 
tlie  Lacedemonians.  Assuming  that  Lycurgus  visited  Egypt,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  original  Dorian  institutions  received  some  modification 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  learned  priests  of  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  and 
Thebes.  The  children  were  fed  with  great  frugality,  on  cheap  broths 
ma(|e  of  common  things,  on  the  istems  of  the  papyrus  roasted  under  the 
ash^s,  and  on  the  stalks  and  roots  of  marsh-plants,  sometimes  raw  and 
8on)etimes  dressed.  The  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  climate  permitted 
thepn  to  go  for  the  most  part  naked  and  barefoot,  so  that  the  whole 
expense  of  a  child  from  his  birth  till  he  arrived  at  manhood  did  not 
exceed  a  sum  amounting  to  about  thirteen  shillings  of  our  money.*  The 
Indian  origin  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  argued  from  the  stringent  system 
of  caste  by  which  they  were  bound.  This  system  modified  the  whole 
edi|cation  of  the  young.  By  forcing  every  man  to  adopt  the  dress  and 
th9  trade,  and  to  remain  exactly  in  the  position  of  his  parents,  it  absolutely 
forbade  all  progress  of  knowledge,  all  those  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  spring  from  the  free  impartation  of  instruction.  The  energies  of 
tht  nation  were  cramped  by  an  injurious  monopoly.     The  architecture 

*  Diodor.  Sic. 
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and  sculpture  of  the  Egyptians  convey  to  us  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
state  of  society,  and  symboh'ze  the  habits  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 
The  leading  lines  of  their  buildings  represent  a  truncated  pyramid  ;  every 
thing  is  vast,  massive,  awful,  oppressive.  It  is  remarked  by  Montesquieu, 
thdXfear  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  an  absolute  government.*  If  the 
sjiape,  the  magnitude,  the  probable  intention  of  public  structures  describe 
the  state  of  society  which  produced  them,  we  should  pronounce  Egypt  to 
have  been  governed  by  a  sacerdotal  tyranny,  wielding  at  will  the  terrors 
of  conscience  and  a  future  state,  and  employing  the  sacred  fires  of  religion 
to  forge  the  fetters  of  superstition.  Music  could  not  exist  among  such  a 
people,  and  sculpture  would  be  cramped  by  a  stiffness  which  the  orthodox 
durst  not  violate.  The  sacerdotal  race  were  the  sole  depositories  of 
learning  and  information.  To  them,  probably,  and  to  a  selected  few  in 
favour  with  the  court,  was  confined  the  impartation  of  that  *'  wisdom" 
which  made  Egypt  so  celebrated.  A  strong  religious  motive  must  have 
influenced  their  minds  :  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  that  won- 
derful proficiency  in  architecture,  geometry,  chemistry,  arithmetic,  physic, 
astronomy,  hydraulics,  and  other  sciences  and  arts,  which  rendered  their 
country  for  ages  the  university  of  the  world,  the  cradle  of  philosophy,  and 
one  of  the  largest  marts,  if  not  the  very  centre  of  commerce. 

Few  persons  belonging  to  the  inferior  castes  could  write  or  read  ;  but 
that  they  might  be  useful  members  of  the  commonwealth,  and  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  they  began  very  early  to  learn  their  paternal  occupa- 
tion from  their  near  relatives.  It  would  appear  that  the  mercantile  class 
received  a  better  course  of  instruction.  They  learned  not  only  reading 
and  writing,  but  geometry  and  arithmetic.  Music,  poetry, t  and  gymnas- 
tics were  forbidden.  The  former  were  esteemed  not  only  useless,  but 
hurtful,  tending  only  to  emasculate  the  mind  ;  or  as  we  might  infer,  upon 
a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  social  system  of 
Egypt,  were  inconsistent  with  the  inflexible  rigour  and  peremptory  abso- 
lutism of  the  government,  which  enlisted  the  very  principle  of  religious  re- 
signation to  its  service,  and  frowned  down  every  expression  of  passion  or 
sympathy.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  history  of  the  country, 
especially  as  sketched  in  its  hieroglyphical  pictures,  seems  to  suggest  this 
view,  it  may  be  fairly  inquired,  in  justice  to  the  great  minds  which  edu- 
cated such  men  as  Moses  and  Plato,  whether  the  Egyptian  sacerdotal 
power  did  not  spring  as  a  moral  necessity,  consequent  upon  oriental  despo^ 
tism  ;  and  whether  it  was  not  required  as  a  check  upon  the  overbeai:ing 
tyranny  of  the  kings.  "When  Plato  tells  us,  in  his  Politicus,  that  a  king 
among  the  Egyptians  was  not  allowed  to  govern  without  the  sacerdotal 
science,  and  that  if  any  one  belonging  to  another  rank  {g€nus)l  of  n^en 
usurped  the  kingdom,  he  was  forthwith  compelled  to  be  initiated  in  the 
mysteries,  we  see,  indirectly  explained,  thenatureof  this  balance  of  power. 
It  might  be  the  very  protection  of  intelligence  against  brute  despotism. 

But  no  such  excuse  can  be  alleged  for  the  deplorable  ignorance  and 
grovelling  superstition  in  which  the  priesthood  kept  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  it  be  true,  that  their  own  esoteric  morality  was  comparatively  pure 
and  refined,  not  to  say  founded  upon  patriarchal  tradition,  they  were  the 


*  Esprit  des  Lois,  iii.  9.     See  also  the  introductory  essay  prefixed  to  St.  John's 
edition  of  Locke's  "  Thoughts  on  Education." 

f  See  DVo.  C\ii7«o%t.  Owfc.  "sX.  \.  ■^.  ^*l.V. 
X  Plato's  PoMcua,  Ta^W  a  TTOa%\a^oT\,  '^^\.  V« .  ^ .  \^^ . 
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more  darkly  culpable,  in  fostering  the  wild  and  luxuriant  growth  of  a  su- 
perstition, which  in  process  of  time  deified  everything  that  the  Egyptian 
loved  or  feared, — and  left  to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  succeeding  generations 
in  attempting  an  explanation  of  its  meaning,  the  most  absurd  and  con- 
temptible mythology  that  the  world  ever  saw.  The  most  terrible  passages 
of  inspired  Scripture  are  directed  against  it.  It  furnishes  a  singular  illus- 
tration of  the  truth,  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.  And  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in  Egypt,  to  which  Plato  had  re- 
paired in  his  youth,  as  Cicero  studied  at  Athens  in  later  times, — a  city  de- 
dicated  to  the  Sun,  the  supposed  source  of  light  and  patron  of  learning, — 
was  termed  in  derision,  by  the  neighbouring  Jews,  The  House  of  Fools,* 
the  vowel-letters  of  its  Hebrew  and  Coptic  name  being  slightly  changed. 

But  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  a  speculative  censure  upon  the 
principles  or  policy,  which,  as  even  a  superficial  observer  can  scarcely  fail 
of  perceiving,  actuated  the  sacerdotal  schools  or  colleges  of  Egypt.  They 
excited  the  admiration  of  Alexander  the  Great,t  himself  no  mean  judge  of 
learning,  for  he  had  been  the  favourite  scholar  of  Aristotle.  They  formed 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  Ptolemies  of  Alexandria  constructed  the 
celebrated  school,  which  flourished  during  so  many  ages,  in  that  city. 
What  was  the  true  and  special  character  of  these  ancient  institutions  ? 
We  have  hinted  at  their  relation  to  the  state,  to  the  manners  and  religious 
belief  of  the  people, — of  what  did  their  literary  and  scientific  instruction 
consist?     Who  founded,  who  directed  them  ? 

The  more  we  consider  these  questions,  the  more  we  grow  conscious  of 
the  difi[iculty  of  solving  them.  We  stand  before  the  granite  statue 
of  Memnon,  and  ask  for  a  response ;  but  no  musical  reply  is  vouchsafed. 
What  information  was  once  germinant  in  those  myriads  on  myriads  of 
skulls,  which  lie,  in  piled  heaps,  beneath  the  ruins  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes?  With  what  knowledge,  with  what  guesses  after  truth,  with  what 
speculations  about  the  probable  and  future,  did  that  eye  once  glisten, 
which  now,  sunk  lustreless  in  its  de'ep  socket,  frightens  the  school-boy  in 
our  national  museum  ? 

From  a  few  rare  and  defective  hints,  scattered  over  the  vast  field  of  an- 
cient literature,  we  learn  the  names  of  the  cities  celebrated  for  their  sacer- 
dotal colleges ;  and  that  these  were  in  possession  of  much  remarkable 
science.  We  cannot  tell  what  was  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  but 
we  know  it  included  the  study  of  the  national  religion,  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  the  duties  of  morality,  writing,  grammar  and  history,  physics, 
chemistry,  anatomy  and  medicine,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  as- 
trology and  divination,  meteorology,  agriculture  and  the  science  of  the 
calendar,  architecture,  a  certain  limited  kind  of  music,  sculpture  and 
painting.  From  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  and  the  monumental  re- 
mains of  Egypt,  it  is  easy  to  maintain  that  such  was  the  general  course  of 
study,  but  what  progress  had  been  effected  in  each  department,  what 
errors  were  held  as  true,  what  methods  of  instruction  were  employed, — we 
cannot  tell.  What  would  we  give  for  an  hour's  conversation  with  one  of 
those  high-priests,  with  his  tall  brow  and  well-developed  skull,  wh6se 
mummy  we  once  saw  unfolded  to  amuse  the  curiosity  of  this  distant  age  ! 

(To  be  continued,) 

*  Beth-on,  the  House  of  the  Snn.    Beth-aven,  the  House  of  Fools. 

t  Matter,  Ecole  d*Alexandrie,  i.  2. 
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COLONIES, 

No.  II. — India.* 

TouKQ  persons  often  hear  of  India;  they  are  told  of  relations  who  are  in 
India,  and  they  see  a  number  of  things  which  are  said  to  come  from 
India.  Where  is  this  India,  in  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  so 
much  interested  ?  India — or  Hindoostan,  as  it  is  otherwise  called — is  a 
country  pf  vast  size  in  Asia ;  and,  on  looking  at  a  terrestrial  globe,  we  see 
that  it  is  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  us,  and  at  least  eight 
thousand  miles  from  England.  It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  how  the 
English  acquired  a  settlement  in  India,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  country.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  society  of  English  mer- 
chants, called  the  East  India  Company,  began  to  trade  with  the  natives  of 
India ;  and  partly  at  the  solicitation  of  the  native  princes,  and  partly  for 
self-defence,  they,  from  less  to  more,  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  assuming  the  supreme  authority.  The  East  India  Company,  therefore, 
is  the  governing  power  in  India ;  and  it  employs  a  large  body  of  English 
ip  its  service.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  so  many  persons  go  ft-omEnglapd 
to  India.  For  the  better  governing  of  the  country,  the  Queen  appoints  a 
governor-general,  whose  residence  is  at  Calcutta,  which  is  the  capital  of 
India.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  the  Indians  that  their  country  has  come 
under  British  rule,  for  they  now  live  at  peace,  free  from  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  native  oppressors.  But  this  can  only  be  said  of  our  own  pro- 
vinces, for  there  are  still  a  number  of  independent  states,  where  the  people 
are  as  badly  off  as  ever. 

The  appearance  of  India — its  people,  customs,  language,  productions, 
almost  everything — differs  from  what  is  seen  or  prevails  in  England.  The 
very  way  in  which  the  English  live  in  India  is  quite  different  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  live  at  home.  And  here  we  may  remark ^  that  the 
English  in  India,  though  living  there  many  years,  always  speak  of  England 
as  home ;  they  consider  India  only  to  beta  place  of  temporary  abode,  which 
they  will  some  day  leave,  and  go  back  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  An 
important  reason  for  their  not  wishing  to  reside  permanently  in  India  is 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain.  It  is  more  especially  dangerous  to  leave  children  in 
India  at  those  early  years  when  the  constitution  is  forming.  They  are 
always  sent  home,  not  only  for  their  education,  but  that  they  may  grow  up 
healthy  and  strong.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons : — the  rainy, 
the  cold,  and  the  hot.  The  rainy  in  general  extends  from  June  till 
October ;  the  cold,  from  November  till  February  ;  the  hot,  from  March  till 
May.  The  rainy  season  is  unhealthy ;  and  the  hot,  in  some  districts,  is 
scarcely  endurable.  To  accommodate  themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
dreadfully  sultry  weather,  the  English  wear  light  cotton  dresses,  and  seldom 
move  out  of  doors,  except  in  the  morning  and  evening.  But  about  tl^is 
something  will  be  afterwards  related. 

Much  of  India  is  in  a  wild  state,  partially  covered  with  bushes  called 
jungle  ;  but  large  districts  are  cultivated — as  fields  of  rice,  indigo,  and  other 
products — by  the  natives.  The  native  population  consists  chiefly  of  two 
distinct  races — Hindoos  and  Mabomedans.     By  far  the  greater  number 

*  For  the  lower  classes  of  an  eVementarj  «c\ioo\.  '^^rttwX^i^ltwsi''^  feiSx^^va.  India^" 
puhlisbed  by  Messrs.  Chambers ;  a  ca^\t«\>>oo>LtoT  %.^tvi^. 
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are  Hindoos,  who  are  a  very  ancient  people,  industrious,  gentle  in  manners, 
and  possess  various  other  good  qualities;  but  they  labour  undersome 
grievous  errors  of  opinion,  which  greatly  retard  their  improvement.  Their 
religion,  called  Brahminism,  is  a  gross  superstition ;  tor  it  makes  them 
worship  images,  and  also  many  things  besides,  at  which  a  child  in  England 
would  be  inclined  to  laugh.  It  is  part  of  their  religion  to  divide  themselves 
into  castes.  A  caste  is  a  class,  and  the  persons  who  belong  to  one  class 
cannot  associate  or  eat  with  those  of  another.  Each  class,  also,  has  its 
own  trades,  and  its  members  dare  not  follow  the  profession  of  another 
class.  All  this  is  very  bad,  and  must  keep  the  Hindoos  in  a  low  state  of 
civilization.  The  natives  however  know  no  better,  and  are  contented. 
They  are  for  tjje  most  part  disposed  to  live  at  peace  and  to  serve  the 
English.  Their  wants,  also,  are  few ;  their  dress  is  light  and  cheap ;  they 
can  live  on  a  little  rice ;  and  their  houses,  which  are  easily  erected,  have  no 
expensive  furniture.  In  fact,  they  live  in  the  open  air,  where  they  eat, 
entertain  their  friends,  and  transact  their  business,  using  their  houses 
merely  as  places  to  sleep  in.  In  various  quarters  there  are  English 
missionaries  and  teachers ;  and  many  Hindoo  children  learn  to  read  and 
speak  English.  The  Hindoos  chiefly  inhabit  the  lower  provinces,  and  are 
darker  in  complexion  and  more  feeble  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  or  northern  provinces,  who  are  mostly  Mahommedans. 

The  northern  parts  of  India  are  bounded  by  the  Himaleh  Mountains. 
These  are  very  lofty,  and  their  summits  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow. 
From  these  high  mountains  descend  many  streams ;  the  larger  rivers 
being  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  the  Ganges  on  the  north  and  east ;  the 
latter  being  considered  a  sacred  river  by  the  Hindoos.  The  low-lying 
district  through  which  the  Ganges  flows  before  entering  the  sea,  called 
Bengal,  is  a  country  rich,  populous,  and  productive.  There  are  some 
large  cities  in  India  besides  Calcutta ;  their  names  are  Delhi,  Benares, 
Agra,  Patna,  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  things 
"fvhich  appear  remarkable  to  an  Englishman  arriving  in  India,  are  the 
dingy-coloured  natives  in  their  fanciful  dresses ;  the  luxuriant  vegetation ; 
the  burning  sun  overhead ;  and  the  strange  animals,  beasts,  and  reptiles. 
The  variety  of  languages  is  likewise  strange.  Hindoostanee  is  the  dialect 
most  generally  used,  more  especially  by  the  Mahommedans  and  the  officers 
of  government  and  the  military,  while  Bengalee  is  spoken  by  many  of  the 
Hindoos.  Persons  going  to  reside  in  India  require  to  learn  at  least 
Hindoostanee ;  and  some,  besides,  study  Persic,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit — 
the  learned  languages.  Many  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Calcutta  speak 
English;  but,  in  all  the  provinces,  the  domestic  servants  speak  Hin- 
doostanee. 

Although  the  English  have  now  been  long  in  the  country,  they  do  not 
exchange  visits  with  natives,  even  of  rank  and  good  education,  except  on 
occasions  of  ceremony;  the  unhappy  division  into  castes,  and  prejudices 
as  to  food,  causing  the  natives  to  shun  familiar  contact  with  Europeans. 
Where  a  man  believes  that  he  would  be  polluted  by  eating  in  company 
with  a  person  of  a  different  religion  or  caste,  he  can  never  be  on  social 
terms  with  strangers.  The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  natives  are  chiefly  huts 
?nade  of  frames  of  bamboo  covered  with  reed  matting,  with  thatched  or 
tiled  roofs;  the  floors  are  of  mud;  a  few  very  rude  couches  are  around; 
the  few  cooking  utensils  are  of  earthenware,  with  a  single  brass  vessel  as  a 
sign  of  comparative  wealth,  and  a  stool  perhaps  completes  the  articles  of 
furnitvre,    A  European  is  never  allowed  to  eikXet  >3i««  ^-^^xw^^^^Vx^ 
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presence  would  be  believed  to  pollute  them.  Plenty  of  naked  children, 
not  very  clean,  are  observed  playing  about  the  doors;  but,  unless  of  the 
very  lowest  ranks,  their  mothers  are  never  to  be  seen.  They  are  employed 
in  preparing  the  food,  or  in  grinding  the  different  grains  with  small  hand- 
mills  :  a  wife  never  eats  with  her  husband,  but  waits  till  he  has  done,  which 
seems  to  us  a  lamentable  degradation.  The  dress  of  the  natives  is  mostly 
cotton  cloth,  with  a  turban  of  the  same  material  on  the  head.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  poorer  classes  are  generally  bare.  All 
wear  a  sash  of  some  kind  called  cumberbund,  which  is  of  muslin  or  silk, 
and  worn  in  many  folds. 

Rich  natives  use  handsome  shawls  for  this  purpose.  It  is  considered  a 
mark  of  disrespect  to  appear  without  ac  umberbund.         « 

The  Great  Mogul,  as  he  was  formerly  called — the  descendant  of  the 
Mahommedan  conquerors  of  India — lives  in  Delhi,  on  a  moderate  stipend 
allowed  him  by  the  British.  But  although  imperial  rule  is  completely  at 
an  end,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  interfere  with  the  ancient  institutions 
of  the  people.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  institutions  is  called  the 
*'  Villiage-system,"  which  still  intersects  India  almost  like  a  net-work, 
every  mesh  of  the  net  being  a  little  separate  self-governed  territory,  with 
its  own  town,  its  own  community,  and  all  the  materials  of  a  state  within 
itself. 

India  has  long  been  noted  for  the  richness  of  its  productions.  Rice  and 
indigo,  with  wheat  in  the  upper  provinces,  are  raised  in  great  abundance, 
besides  an  immense  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the  north,  cotton 
and  sugar  are  cultivated,  and  wheat  and  almost  all  European  plants  thrive. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  trees  may  be  mentioned  the  bamboo,  which 
is  properly  a  tall  grass;  but  each  blade  is  a  gigantic  cane,  sometimes 
reaching  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  It  is  not  unfrequentjy  two  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part,  and  in  this  case  pails  or  buckets  are 
made  of  its  joints.  Then  there  is  mahogany,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Hon- 
duras ;  teak,  used  for  ship-building ;  and  a  host  of  other  trees.  Almost  all 
European  fruit-trees  succeed  as  well  as  in  their  own  countries;  but  the 
native  mangoe  is  common  all  over  India.  The  fruit  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
from  two  to  six  inches  in  length ;  the  flavour  is  very  delicious.  A  cluster 
of  mangoe  trees  is  called  a  mangoe  tope.  These  groves  are  planted  by 
good  people  in  India  from  the  same  motives  that  the  charitable  in  England 
endow  hospitals.  They  think  their  souls  will  be  beneBted  by  the  blessings 
of  the  weary  travellers  who  rest  in  the  shade  of  these  trees,  and  refresh 
themselves  with  their  fruit.  Innumerable  tanks  and  wells  are  constructed 
with  the  same  view;  and  whole  towns  and  villages  are  imbedded,  a^  it 
were,  in  mangoe,  tamarind,  and  peepul  trees,  planted  for  the  good  of 
strangers,  perhaps  then  unborn.  The  silkworm  has  for  ages  furnisned 
great  quantities  of  silk,  which  the  natives  have  dressed,  and  dyed,  lind 
woven  into  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles.  But  the  manufac- 
ture of  silks,  and  also  of  cotton,  is  now  as  well,  if  not  better,  executed,  in 
England,  and  much  cheaper,  in  consequence  of  our  superior  machinery, 
which  the  poor  but  ingenious  natives  of  India  do  not  understand,  and 
cannot  afford  to  buy.  Cotton  and  silk,  in  raw  state,  wool,  opium,  indigo, 
sugar,  saltpetre,  rice,  and  pepper,  are  the  chief  exports ;  and  the  imports 
from  Britain  consist  of  every  variety  of  manufactured  articles.  India  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  customers  of  England ;  the  trade  employs 
a  great  number  of  ships. 
India  possesses  a  variety  ot  atv\r[va\^^\v\c^v  ^x^  ^qvxxA  \w  xsa  ^'^^^  ^^sx;  ^ 
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the  world.     The  largest  and  most  remarkable  of   these  is  the  elephant, 
specimens  of  which  are  brought  to  England,  and  shown  in  menageries  and 
zoological  gardens.     The  tiger,  a  very  ferocious  creature,  is  found  in  the 
marshy  jungles  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  India  abounds  in  monkeys, 
and  has  some  peculiar  races  of  dogs.     When  English  dogs  are  taken  to 
India  they  do  not  thrive,  the  climate  being  too  warm  for  them.     There  are 
various  kinds  of  oxen,  among  which  are  the  white  bull  and  cow;  these  are 
held  in  great  reverence  by  the  natives.     There  are  many  splendid  kinds  of 
birds — as  shining  creepers,  parrots,  paroquets,  lories,  cockatoos,  and  other 
highly -coloured  feathered  animals.     There  are  likewise  vultures,  bustards, 
peacocks,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  game  birds  and  poultry  of  Britain.     On 
arriving  at  Calcutta,  a  stranger  will  be  amused  by  great  numbers  of  birds 
called  adjutants.     These  are  tall  and  large  creatures,  with  a  very  long  and 
powerful  bill.     They  are  often  seen  standing  on  one  leg  as  if  pensive  and 
thoughtful,  and  they  are  so  tame  that  they  walk  about  among  the  people 
without  any  fear.    Some  of  them  are  from  five  to  six  feet  high.    In  Indian 
towns  these  adjutant  birds  are  extremely  useful  in  devouring  and  cleaning 
away  all  sorts  of  offal ;  so  that  they  may  be  called  a  kind  of  scavengers 
or  street  cleaners.     Throughout  India  there  are  many  reptiles,  as  croco- 
diles, lizards,  and  serpents  or  snakes,  some  of  which  are  dangerous.     India 
has  also  many  remarkable  insects,  one  of  which,  the  kermes,  produces  a 
fine  scarlet  dye.     The  mosquito  is  very  troublesome  in  some  quarters  of 
the  country.     Fish,  of  an   immense  number  of  varieties,  abound  in  all 
streams  and  waters,  and  are  frequently  of  exceeding  brilliancy  of  colour. 

The  English  who  go  to  India  are  chiefly  in  government  employment,  for 
the  most  part  connected  with  the  army ;  but  there  are  also  numbers  in  the 
civil  service,  and  they  reside  at  what  they  call  stations.  These  are  places 
where  military  are  stationed,  and  some  of  them  are  many  hundreds  of  miles 
up  the  country.  The  mode  of  living  at  these  stations,  and  how  children 
amuse  themselves  at  them,  will  be  described  in  the  pages  which  follow. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  make  a  station  for  a  regiment  or  a 
magistrate,  where  there  was  not  even  a  village  before  ;  there  are  also  large 
native  towns  without  any  Company's  servant  residing  there,  and  of  course  ' 
they  are  not  called  stations.  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  after  a  long  and 
fatiguing  journey,  to  come  all  at  once  in  sight  of  the  huts  of  the  natives 
and  the  white  houses  and  bungalows  of  the  Europeans,  with  their  green 
Venetian  bhnds,  each  looking  so  pretty  in  its  separate  lawn,  or  compound, 
as  the  inclosures  are  termed.  There  is  a  considerable  distinction  between 
a  house  in  India  and  a  bungalow.  What  is  called  a  house  has  always  a 
flat  roof,  which  makes  a  fine  terrace  to  walk  on.  Houses  are  soipetimes 
one  story,  sometimes  two  or  three  stories  high.  All  the  dwellings  in  Calcutta 
in  which  Europeans  live  are  houses ;  but  in  small  stations  the  dwellings 
are  generally  bungalows.  The  natives  either  live  in  a  hut,  little  better 
thain  a  shed,  or  in  a  house ;  for  they  take  great  pleasure  in  sitting  on  the 
terraces  of  their  roofs  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening :  they 
could  not  do  this  on  a  bungalow  roof;  and  the  heat  of  a  house  is 
not  so  much  an  objection  to  them  as  to  a  European. 

The  bungalow  is  a  habitation  suitable  to  the  climate  of  India.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  kind  of  cottage,  with  a  sloping  thatched  roof,  and  all  the 
rooms  are  on  the  ground-floor.  There  are  generally  some  steps  outside 
the  house,  but  none  inside.  In  the  middle  of  the  bungalow  is  a  large  hall 
or  room,  with  doors  all  round  it,  that  open  into  smaller  rooms,  which  are 
the  sleeping-  apartments  ;  and  generally  all  xouud  \iv^%^  ^\sc^\sx  \^sw»a»  Sa 
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an  open  veranda  or  colonnade,  part  of  which,  at  the  corners,  is  enclosed  for 
baths.  There  are  no  windows  in  the  middle  room,  the  light  comes  in 
through  the  doors ;  the  exclusion  of  heat  being  a  most  important  object  in 
the  construction  of  the  dwelling.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  usually  com- 
posed of  cotton  cloth,  whitewashed  and  stretched  on  a  bamboo  frame- 
work. The  front  is  used  as  a  kind  of  lobby,  where  the  servants  sit  and  the 
tailors  work,  and  the  children  run  about  and  play.  In  no  bungalow  is 
there  any  kitchen  :  the  cooking  is  performed  in  a  separate  building  at  some 
distance.  Neither  are  there  any  apartments  for  the  servants ;  who  are  all 
natives,  with  very  simple  wants.  At  night  these  useful  and  humble  beings 
spread  their  mats  on  the  floors  of  any  of  the  verandas,  roll  themselves 
round  and  round  in  a  sheet,  put  a  little  hard  pillow  under  their  heads,  and 
are  asleep  in  a  moment. 

During  that  part  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  most  powerful,  the  family 
sit  in  the  darkened  central  room  of  the  bungalow,  and  are  glad  to  procure 
cool  draughts  of  air  by  the  waving  of  a  punkah,  A  punkah  is  a  large 
oblong  fan  suspended  by  cords  from  the  roof,  and  it  is  drawn  to  and  fro 
with  a  rope  by  the  servants.  By  the  swinging  of  the  machine  the  air  is 
agitated ;  there  is  a  great  wind — so  great,  that  every  light  thing  on  the 
table  requires  to  be  kept  in  its  place  by  a  weight.  This  agitation  of  the 
air  is  exceedingly  refreshing ;  and  should  the  poor  bearer  fall  asleep,  or 
cease  to  pull,  the  heat  becomes  intolerable.  The  punkah,  in  short,  is  an 
indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in  every  bungalow.  In  certain  seasons,  it 
requires  to  be  pulled  not  only  all  day,  but  all  night ;  and  as  the  doorways 
into  the  bedrooms  from  the  central  apartment  are  provided  only  with  silk 
screens,  the  air  from  the  punkah  is  allowed  to  enter  and  refresh  the 
sleepers.  Besides  the  large  punkahs,  there  are  smaller  fans  called  hand- 
punkahs^  which  sometimes  require  to  be  employed.  To  aid  in  cooling 
the  bungalow  while  the  hot  wind  blows  in  April,  May,  and  part  of  June, 
mats  made  of  a  sweet-smelling  grass  are  hung  up  at  the  western  door; 
they  are  kept  constantly  wet,  and  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  evaporation 
which  takes  place.     These  mats  are  called  tatties. 

With  all  the  means  that  are  adopted  to  subdue  the  oppressive  heat,  the 
health  of  the  English  would  sink  unless  they  frequently  bathed.  Water 
is  brought  to  the  bungalow  by  a  servant,  who  is  called  a  bkestie.  This 
man  is  never  idle.  He  carries  water  in  a  bag  made  of  a  skin,  which  is 
slung  over  his  back,  and  his  duty  is  to  water  the  tatties,  and  bring  water 
for  the  baths.  Some  persons  bathe  merely  by  having  a  bagful  of  water 
thrown  over  them.  This  is  very  refreshing  and  invigorating.  The  servant 
who  takes  charge  of  the  water  for  drinking  is  called  an  aubdar  ;  rain  water 
is  generally  preferred  for  drinking,  and  is  collected  in  the  rainy  season  in 
large  sheets  fastened  to  four  poles,  and  carefully  preserved  in  large  earthen 
jars  about  four  feet  high. 

In  the  bungalows  there  are  no  floors  to  scour,  for  they  are  not  wooden, 
but  a  composition  of  lime  and  other  materials,  beaten  as  hard  as  stone ; 
and  these  are  always  covered  with  mats,  which  are  brushed  clean  twice 
every  day  by  a  man  called  a  mehter,  or  sweeper.  The  bearers  clean  the 
furniture,  and  generally  arrange  the  beds.  There  are  no  feather-beds  to 
shake  up,  so  that  it  is  a  much  easier  operation  than  in  England.  All  the 
servants  are  men — cooks,  apartment-cleaners,  attendants,  and  washers  of 
the  family  linen.  The  clothes- washer  is  called  a  dhobie.  He  takes  th^ 
articles  on  his  ass  to  some  conveciieat  spot  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  if  he 
is  not  Dear  a  river,  to  some  att\^c\a\  ^xi^^  ox,^^  \\.\^  <i^^^  vbl  ladili. 
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tank  ;  and  there,  instead  of  washing  the  linen  with  his  hands,  as  the  maidd 
do  here,  he  beats  it  with  all  his  might  on  hard  wooden  slabs  till  it  is  clean^ 
and  then  bleaches  and  dries  it  in  the  sun.  This  does  not  take  long ;  and 
then  he  reloads  his  ass,  and  takes  the  clothes  to  his  house  to  iron.  The 
person  who  waits  at  table  is  called  a  kitmutgar^  and  the  man  who  would 
be  called  a  butler  here  is  called  a  khansaman  ;  but  he  not  only  attends  to 
the  table,  but  goes  to  market,  and  takes  a  sort  of  charge  of  all  the 
servants,  particularly  the  cook. 

Ordinary  labourers,  or  men  who  are  hired  to  do  general  work,  are  called 
coolies  ;  they  usually  carry  their  burdens  on  their  head.  The  chaprassey 
is  a  person  who  is  employed  to  go  on  messages,  to  attend  on  ladies  when 
they  go  out,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  footman,  except  waiting  at 
table.  The  chaprassey  also  act  as  a  kind  of  policeman  when  in  the 
service  of  the  Company's  officers.  The  syce  is  a  man  who  attends  on 
horses ;  each  horse  requires  one  of  these  grooms,  besides  a  man  to  cut 
grass  for  it  daily.     Chokeydar  is  the  name  given  to  a  watchman. 

In  India  many  servants  are  required,  for  in  general  each  does  only  one 
thing.  Thus  the  kitmutgars  only  wait  at  table,  and  each  person  in  the 
family  has  one  for  himself.  The  servant  who  announces  visitors,  or  goes 
on  messages,  usually  sits  in  the  entrance  or  lobby,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
India,  the  veranda,  to  be  ready  when  he  is  required ;  and  when  he  hears 
his  master  or  mistress  say,  **  Quihi?"  which  means,  "Who  waits?"  he 
comes  immediately,  just  as  the  servants  here  do  when  they  hear  the  bell 
ring. 

The  bearers  are  the  most  generally  useful,  for  besides  carrying  the 
palanquins,  they  pull  the  punkahs,  and  perform  some  other  useful  services; 
There  are  seldom  fewer  than  five  bearers  in  each  house,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  eight,  or  even  more.  The  needie-work  of  the  family  is  done  by  a 
durzie,  or  tailor,  who  sits  in  the  lobby  or  veranda  all  day  on  a  mat,  and 
works  away  :  he  does  not  sew  very  quickly,  but  so  neatly  that  no  woman 
could  do  it  better.  The  only  women-servants  ever  employed  are  the 
ayahs,  or  ladies'-maids,  who  take  care  of  very  young  children.  Most  of 
the  ayahs  can  sew  a  little,  but  only  sufficient  to  make  their  own  clothes.  * 

The  servants  have  small  houses  of  their  own  in  the  compound,  but  they 
do  not  cook  and  eat  their  food  together.  Some  are  Hindoos  and  some 
Mahommedans,  and  they  will  not  eat  with  each  other  ;  and  both  sects 
think,  with  the  Pharisees  of  old,  that  they  are  more  or  less  holy  according 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink.  They  will  not  eat  food  that  has  been  touched 
by  an  European,  or  by  one  of  lower  caste  than  themselves.  One  bearer 
cooks  for  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  as  they  call  each  other ;  and  the  kit- 
mutgars do  the  same,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  They  are  always  talking 
about  their  food,  and  seem  to  think  of  little  else  :  but  they  only  take  two 
meals  in  a  day,  one  early  in  the  forenoon  and  one  after  sunset.  The 
servants  do  not  mind  touching  and  serving  food  to  the  families  of  their 
employers,  though  they  will  eat  no  part  of  that  food  themselves.  Besides 
the  usual  meals  of  breakfast  and  dinner,  the  English  in  India  like  luncheon, 
which  is  called  tiffin.  Europeans  do  not  (except  in  Ceylon)  travel  by 
coaches,  as  in  England,  because  there  are  few  made  roads  on  which  car- 
riages with  wheels  could  go.  Travelling  is  performed  chiefly  by  palan- 
quins, which  are  a  kind  of  covered  coaches  carried  on  poles.  The  carry- 
ing however  is  fatiguing  to  the  bearers,  and,  to  travel  any  considerable 
distance,  relays  of  fresh  bearers  must  be  provided.  To  travel  ddk,  is  to  go 
by  palanquins,  for  which  fresh  bearers  are  ready  at  every  stage ;  this  is 
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like  posting  in  England.  The  dak  is  under  Government  control,  and  in 
the  post-office  department.  The  expence,  usually  at  the  rate  of  eight 
annas  per  mile  for  an  entire  set  of  twelve  men,  is  paid  beforehand.  The 
average  length  of  the  stage  is  ten  miles,  which  occupies  about  three  hours ; 
and  at  the  end  of  each  stage  a  gratuity  is  given  to  the  runners,  as  in  English 
posting. 

A  palanquin,  in  which  the  traveller  does  not  recline,  but  sits  up,  is 
called  a  tanjatin,  and  is  used  for  short  distances.  The  grandest  method 
of  travelling  is  on  the  back  of  an  elephant ;  but  this  is  practised  chiefly  in 
the  jungle.  The  elephant  is  also  of  great  use  in  carrying  baggage.  When 
to  be  employed  for  riding,  he  kneels,  and  by  means  of  a  ladder  it  is  easy 
to  mount  on  his  back,  on  which  an  ornamented  seat,  called  a  houdah,  is 
fixed.  The  houdah  will  hold  two  persons.  The  elephant  does  not  require 
any  bridle  :  a  driver,  called  a  mahout^  sits  on  his  neck,  and  urges  him 
forward  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick.  The  elephant,  however,  is  very 
tractable,  and  a  word  will  make  him  kneel  or  rise,  or  stop  or  go  forward. 
Distance,  in  travelling,  is  measured  by  coss;  a  coss  is  equal  to  about  two 
miles. 

In  walking  out,  and  also  sometimes  in  riding,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
chattahy  or  umbrella,  over  the  head,  to  avert  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Very 
large  chattahs  are  carried  in  India  by  the  bearers  over  the  heads  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses. 

The  money  used  in  India  consists  of  pice,  annas,  and  rupees.  Four 
pice  make  one  anna,  and  sixteen  annas  make  one  rupee.  A  rupee  is  a 
silver  coin  worth  two  shillings ;  consequently  an  anna  is  equal  to  three- 
halfpence. 


METHODS  OF  GIVING  A  BIBLE  LESSON.— No.  2, 

In  the  last  number  of  the  •'  Journal,"  a  very  excellent  method  of  giving  a 
Bible  Lesson  was  exemplified  by  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican.  No  other  method,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  very  broadly  distin- 
guished from  that,  without  omitting  some  feature  of  almost  essential 
utility;  but  as  some  occasional  variation  may  be  expedient  in  Bible 
Lessons,  as  it  is  in  other  departments  of  instruction,  we  here  give  a  some- 
what different  scheme  applied  to  the  same  parable. 

DIVISIONS   OF  THE    LESSON. 

1.  The  master  reads  the  verses,  distinctly  and  reverentially,  before  the  class  or 
classes  assembled  in  a  gallery,  or  at  parallel  desks. 

2.  The  master  interrogates  the  children,  individually,  as  to  the  things  asserted  in 
the  parable,  the  meaning  of  its  more  difficult  words  and  phrases,  the  situation  of  places 
of  which  it  makes  mention,  &c. 

3.  The  master  reads  the  parable  in  brief  portions,  requiring  for  each  portion  a  trsus* 
lation  or  paraphrase  from  the  children,  individually,  to  show  their  recollection  of  the 
things  taught  by  the  2nd  .division. 

4.  The  master  tells,  or,  if  the  capacities  and  attainments  of  the  children  isay 
warrant,  he  asks  (a)  what  truths  concerning  God  this  parable  teaches  ;  (6)  what  truths 
descriptive  of  man  ;  (c)  what  duties  incumbent  on  man. 

FROCBDURB    OF  THE    LESSON   ACCORDING  TO  THE   ABOVE    DIVISIONS. 

J,  St.  Luke,  ch.  xviii.  ver.  9 — 14. 

2.  What  is  a  parable  ?     "Who  spaVe  l\i\«  v^t«^^'^    *1q  ^rYaxel  \tl  t\\«  first  instanoe  ? 
What  does  **  righteous  »*  signify  ^    V?\k«X  \a  "  to  ^'t^^a*^  o>i>Mit%"> ''^    ^*\KiQ.-f^aS.^^^ 
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doef  tbs  parable  begin  ?  What  temple  was  this  ?  Why  should  their  going  be  described 
by  the  words,  **  went  up  ?  "  What  does  our  Lord  call  these  men  ?  What  kind  of 
person  was  a  Pharisee  ? — a  Publican  ?  With  what  persons  did  the  Pharisee  compare 
himself?  What  are  ''extortioners?''  What  did  the  Pharisee  say  concerning  the 
difference  between  himself  and  such  persons  ?  How  did  he  speak  of  his  own  religious^ 
obsenFances  ?  What  is  fasting  ?  What  are  tithes  ?  Can  we  properly  call  the  Pha- 
risee's words  a  prayer  ?  or  what  ?  Where  did  the  Publican  stand  ?  In  what  part  of  the 
temple  ?  *  How  did  he  show  that  he  felt  ashamed  ?  How  did  he  show  his  deep 
sorrow  ?  What  does  **  smote  "  signify  ?  What  did  the  Publican  say  to  God  ?  What 
does  '*  merciful "  mean  ?  What  effects  attended  the  prayers  of  the  two  worshippers  ? 
What  does  " justified "  mean?  In  what  words  did  our  Lord  declare  that  Qod  will 
deal  in  this  manner  with  all  men  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  ezalteth  ? " — 
"  abased  ?  "— "  humbleth  ?  " 

3.  Master,  "  Who  spake  this  parable." — Pupil,  Christ  spoke  this  short  story  to 
teach  religious  truth.  M,  **  Unto  certain  which  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous,  and  despised  others." — P,  To  certain  persons  who  had  the  confidence  to 
think  that  they  were  without  siUt  and  scorned  other  people  as  unworthy  sinners,  M. 
'■'Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  tp  pray."— P.  Two  men  went  up  to  Mount 
Moriah  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  to  pray,  M,  "  The  one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other 
a  Publican." — P,  The  one  belonging  to  a  class  of  Jews  who  were  noted  for  observing 
the  outward  forms  of  worship  ^  but  whose  hearts  were  full  of  pride  and  wickedness  : 
the  other  belonging  to  a  class  of  persons  who  were  commonly  Gentiles^  and  were  col- 
lectors of  tribute-money  for  the  Romans,  6^c.  Sfc, 

4.  (a)  Concerning  God,  this  parable  teaches  that  He  is  the  Judge  of  our  characters  and 
conduct ;  that  He  will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works  ;  that  He  is  a  prayer- 
hearing  God  ;  that  He  is  a  God  of  mercy. 

(b)  Concerning  man,  this  parable  teaches  that  all  men  are  sinners  ;  that  some  men 
will  not  see  and  admit  their  own  sinfulness  and  unworthiness ;  that  other  men  do  see  it 
and  confess  it  with  sorrow  before  God  ;  that  man  cannot  make  himself  righteous,  but 
is  dependent  for  justification  on  God's  free  mercy. 

(c)  The  duties  taught  by  this  parable  are — 1.  We  should  go  regularly  to  God's 
house  of  prayer.  2.  Maintain  a  spirit  of  charity  towards  all  men.  3.  Not  think  that 
we  are  holier  in  the  sight  of  God  than  others  are.  4.  Not  boast  or  feel  proud  of  our 
religious  'attainments  or  observances.  5.  Worship  God  in  heart,  as  well  as  by  out- 
ward form.  6.  Think  deeply  of  our  sinfulness,  feel  ashamed  of  it,  and  forsake  it. 
7.  Pray  for  God's  forgiveness,  trusting  in  his  mercy  through  Christ. 

Note.  Each  of  the  subsections  of  Division  Fourth  should  (more  or  less,  as  the  time 
will  permit,)  be  connected  with  references  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  in  which  the 
same  truth  is  taught,  or  the  same  duty  inculcated,  or  which  present  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  the  righteousness  or  unrighteousness  referred  to  in  the  parable. 


HOW  CAN  THE  GOVERNMENT  PROMOTE  THE  EDUGA- 

TION  OF  THE  POOR  ? 

We  believe  that  if  an  appeal  were  made  at  the  present  moment  to  tFie 
universal  suffrages  of  the  people  of  England,  it  would  be  found  that  a 
minority  were  in  favour  of  the  education  of  the  ivorking  classes.  All  the 
igliorance,  the  prejudice,  and  the  pride  of  the  lower-middle  class  would 
be  arrayed  against  the  friends  of  public  instruction.  It  is  astonishing  to 
observe  with  what  tenacity  many  hold  the  idea  that  good  servants  and 
good  workmen  ought  not  to  be  able  to  read  or  to  write. 

Hence  we  hail  with  delight  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Govern-; 
i^ent  which  tends  to  patronize  public  instruction.  This  has  lately  been  wefl 
done  by  the  authorities  at  the  head  of  the  Excise-office.  They  have 
placed  an  important  appointment  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Dawes,  of  King's 
Somborne,  to  whose  excellent  schools   we  shall  shortly  call  the  atten- 

i! : • — T- : "" ■ ' 

•'  *  Coutt  of  the  Q^utWw. 
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tion  of  our  readers.  Why  should  not  the  principle  be  largely  ex- 
tended ?  Why  should  the  numerous  clerkships,  and  other  places  in  the 
hands  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  time  being,  be  given  as  the 
reward  of  electioneering  services,  or  upon  the  application  of  some  incon- 
stant political  ally  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  sounder  policy  to  bestow  them  on 
the  BEST  CANDIDATE,  and  that  after  a  severe  and  searching  examination? 
The  patronage,  which  the  country  so  lavishly  confides  to  her  statesmen,  is 
a  trust,  which  should  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  all ;  it  is  too  solemn  a 
trust  to  be  frittered  away  for  the  benefit  of  old  servants  and  near  relations, 
unless  they  are  indisputably  the  best  for  the  appointment  which  is  to  be 
filled  up.  The  certainty  that  every  man  must  be  well  educated, — edu- 
cated generally,  and  especially  for  his  work,  before  he  would  be  permitted 
to  hold  an  office  under  government,  would  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  public  instruction ;  an  impulse,  we  are  bold  to  say,  equal  at 
least  to  one  year's  Parliamentary  grai^  in  aid  of  education.  It  would 
every  where  stir  the  dry  bones.  But  where  is  the  statesman  great  enough 
and  disinterested  enough  to  begin  ? 


Corrtielpontltnce. 


(The  Editor  begi  to  itate  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of  his 

Correspondents.) 

LETTERS  TO  A  SCHOOLMASTER,  FROM  A  NORMAL- 
SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

No.  L 

Mt  Christian  Friend, — I  understand  that  you  are  about  to  leave  the 
Training  Institution,  where  you  have  hitherto  resided ;  and  that  a  school,  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  is  to  be  entrusted  to  your  ma- 
nagement and  keeping.  At  such  a  time,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  accept  with 
affectionate  earnestness  a  few  words  of  caution,  encouragement,  and  ad- 
vice. The  long  course  of.  instruction  which  you  have  undergone,  and  the 
patient  industry  with  which  you  have  listened  to  your  teachers,  lead -me 
to  imagine  that  I  shall  suggest  little  that  is  new  to  you.  I  only  wish'  to 
recall  a  few  points  important  in  their  bearing  on  your  conduct  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  success  as  a  teacher;  stirring  up  your  pure  mind  by  way  of 
remembrance. 

How  fearful  is  the  office  with  which  you  are  entrusted !  How  tremefn- 
dous  its  sanctions,  its  responsibilities,  its  connexion  with  your  own  final 
happiness  and  that  of  the  little  ones  entrusted  to  your  charge  I  Whatever 
may  be  the  modifications  of  our  ecclesiastical  discipline,  you  belong  essek- 
tially  to  the  ministry  of  Christ's  church.  It  is  your  duty  to  train  tlie 
lambs  of  the  flock  in  the  way  to  heaven,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  ef 
the  Lord.  From  the  time  when  their  little  minds  first  put  forth  power,  to 
that  when  they  will  enter  upon  the  active  business  of  life,  to  you  will  be- 
long chiefly  the  formation  of  their  characters.  In  many  cases  yours  will 
be  the  task  of  resisting  the  downward  tendency,  not  only  of  the  naturdt 
man  within  them,  but  of  t\ie\r  p^xeuX^*  W\>\\&  ^tid  ^tc^^lo^ments,  the  intei^ 
course  of  a  polluted  neighboutVvood,  ^xid  xXv^mw^  ^vxXAXfc^^^x^^^n^is^ 
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demoraKzing  influence  of  vulgar  and  infidel  publics^tions.  Who  can  over- 
rate the  responsibilities  of  your  position  ?  Who  can  question  its  dlQicu]- 
ties  and  trials  ?  On  the  other  hand,  who  can  measure  the  deep  satisfaction 
which  will  encircle  him  who  is  conscious  of  having  done  his  duty  as  a 
schoolmaster. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate.  I  will  imagine  that  you  have  now  left  the 
quiet,  well-disciplined  home  of  our  Training  Institution,  and  that  you  are 
settled  in  the  centre  of  some  bustling  manufacturing  town.  What  a  con- 
trast in  point  of  situation !  The  one  was  nestled  in  a  verdant  valley, 
amidst  tall  ancestral  trees,  whose  very  murmurs  invited  contemplation  and 
repose.  The  atmosphere,  like  your  hopes,  was  bright  and  unclouded.  A 
broad  river  was  near  you,  not  more  picturesque  as  a  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, than  full  of  stirring  historical  associations;  kings,  judges,  poets, 
philosophers,  had  for  ages  been  borne  upon  its  changeless  tide,  and  the 
leaping  waters  seem  to  exult  in  their  memory.  But  now  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  factories  and  smoke.  You  retire  to  rest,  but  you  are  disturbed 
by  the  ever-sounding  murmurs  of  machinery.  You  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  instead  of  hearing  the  matin  hymn  of  some  brother  student, 
whose  soul  is  up  with  the  sun,  and  whose  first  words  are  praises,  you 
catch  the  echo  of  some  rude,  if  not  blasphemous  song  from  the  unshaven 
workman,  as  he  moves  wearily  to  another  day's  toil.  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  you  find  the  little  house  set  apart  for  the  schoolmaster  dirty  and 
dilapidated ;  the  school-room  ill-furnished  with  the  things  requisite  for 
educating  numbers  of  children  simultaneously ;  the  sunlight  itself  catching 
a  cheerless  tint  from  the  tall,  smoke-darkened  houses  opposite  ;  a  few  for- 
lorn copies  sprinkled  about  the  unswept  floor  ;  open  rafters  festooned  with 
cobwebs ;— but  why  should  I  continue  the  picture  ?  It  is  plain  you  will 
have  much  to  endure  and  much  to  do,  my  brother ! 

But  you  are  up  cheerily,  and  you  determine  to  set  about  your  business 
in  right  earnest.  God  being  your  helper,  you  begin  to  act  for  yourself 
that  others  may  be  taught  to  help  you.  You  will  remember  that  one  ob- 
ject of  all  the  careful  discipline  you  have  undergone,  was  the  preparation  of 
your  mind  and  heart  to  trials  like  that  which  you  are  now  encountering. 
If  you  are  a  real  son  of  the  Church,  you  will  set  to  yourself  and  put  things 
forthwith  in  order  as  far  as  is  practicable.  Cobwebs,  torn  copies,  broken 
stools,  all  will  disappear ;  the  hammer  and  the  nail,  the  pot  of  paste,  or 
paint,  or  whitewash,  the  broom,  will  be  put  in  requisition.  Your  first  de- 
termination will  be,  that  the  children  shall  carry  home  at  least  this  senti- 
ment concerning  you — ^that  Master  is  very  clean. 

Permit  me  to  urge  upon  you  here,  that  you  must  learn  to  work  with  your 
own  hands,  as  a  matter  of  permanent  duty  and  not  temporary  discipline. 
In  the  Training  Institution  I  imagine  that  I  found  you  somewhat  indis- 
posed to  manual  labour.  You  wanted  more  time  for  study,  more  time  for 
the  collection  of  data  useful  to  a  National  Schoolmaster.  You  grudged 
the  {lours  devoted  to  toil  in  the  garden,  or  to  the  menial  business  of  the 
household.  Was  not  pride  at  the  bottom  of  the  objection? — pride, 
which  clad  itself  in  the  angelic  garb  of  intellectual  industry.  I  have 
always  found  that  it  is  only  the  conceited  who  shirk  manual  labour.  A 
teacher  of  the  poor  need  not  be  ashamed  if  his  hands  are  horny.  By  his 
readiness  not  only  to  see  that  others  work,  but  to  work  himself,  he  is  ful- 
filling one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  office  ;  he  is  giving  his  boys 
stmultaneous  lessons,  i9iX  hexitx  than  geometrical  demonstrations  or  for- 
mularies in  algebra.    There  are  always  a  nvLmW  oi  ^\>X\^*«^  ^\.v^^^^  v.^ 
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every  situation  in  life,  humbler  than  the  situation  itself.  *'  I  do  not  like  that 
duty,"  said  a  subordinate  to  a  celebrated  general,  when  commaDded  to 
fulfil  some  temporary  office  which  he  thought  uusuitable  to  him.  *'I  have 
done  a  great  many  things,"  was  the  short  reply  of  his  superior,  "  which  I 
did  not  like  to  do." 

I  will  suppose  that  it  is  now  about  the  time  for  commencing  school-du- 
ties ;  and  that  the  cheerful  voices  of  your  children  are  already  sounding 
in  your  ears.  Let  me  recommend  you,  before  you  open  the  door  to  admit 
them,  first  to  offer  a  fervent  and  believing  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  for  a 
blessing  on  your  labours.  A  few  short,  solemn  petitions  to  the  throne  of 
heavenly  grace  will  calm  and  prepare  your  mind  for  the  anxious  duties  on 
which  you  are  about  to  enter.  You  will  have  learned  to  be  very  patient 
with  your  young  charge,  recollecting  how  long-suffering  the  £x)rd  has 
been  towards  you.  You  will  be  hopeful,  and  your  quietness  and  confi- 
dence will  give  you  strength.  Your  energy,  mental  and  bodily,  will  be 
more  permanent,  for  you  will  not  wear  it  out  in  paroxysms  of  passion  and 
anger.  There  is  a  wondrous  moral  power  in  prayer.  Apart  from  the 
substance  of  the  petitions,  apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether  they  be 
proper  or  improper,  apart  from  any  direct  answer  to  them  from  heaven, 
"  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much." 

And  now  the  children  are  admitted.  *  *  *  *  But  the  business 
of  the  first  morning  I  must  discuss  in  a  future  communication. — I  am, 
always  truly  yours,  ****     **** 


THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  EDUCATE  THE  PEOPLE. 

Dear  Sir, — All  kinds  of  persons,  at  the  present  time,  seem  to  agree  that 
the  education  of  the  people  must  be  extended,  because  it  is  dangerous  to 
defer  it.  Now,  although  this  is  very  low  ground  on  which  to  place  the 
claims  of  popular  education,  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  true,  as  the  occur- 
rence of  recent  events  has  fully  demonstrated ;  and  being  true,  is  worthy 
of  attention.  I  certainly  myself  have  great  doubts  of  the  value  of  the 
**  education  "  on  which  some  of  the  persons  above  referred  to  would  rely ; 
but  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance  to  have  got  all  sorts  of  persons 
committed  to  an  expression  of  their  conviction  that  a  pressing  necessity 
for  the  education  of  the  people  at  large  does,  at  this  time,  exist.  And  the 
particular  point  which  I  would-at  present  suggest  is  this  : — that  each  one  of 
us  so  convinced  has  his  vocation,  with  its  sphere  of  influence,  which  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  fidelity  to  such  conviction.  The  present  shaking  of  all 
earthly  powers  is  showing  us  that  we  must  be  real  in  order  to  stand;  and 
reality  consists  in  doing  the  work  to  which  God  has  called  us.  A  church- 
man, therefore,  should  feel  no  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  education  which  he 
is  in  duty  bound  to  advance,  according  to  the  opportunities  placed  within 
his  reach.  The  same  principles  on  which  his  own  eternal  interests  are 
staked  should  be  extended  to  others  by  him.  He  is  not,  however,  to  go 
out  of  his  proper  place  to  do  this.  He  will  not  do  the  good  wbicb 
we  may  humbly  conceive  God  intended  to  accomplish  by  his  instrumeot- 
ality  by  superseding  any  one  else.  The  truth  which  each  one  ought  to 
keep  before  his  mind  is,  that  God  has  called  him  to  the  particular 
position  in  which  he  finds  himself  by  birth,  connexions,  &c.,  and 
holds  him  accountable  for  tW  ^LvaeWx^'b  oS.  \Xv^  dxviv^  beloi^ging  to 
$uck  position.      He  ma^  a\ao  \)e  ^ksaxxtoii  x^^ax  xSc^fc  ^tccuiss^^tsKx  lAta^ 
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whiph  God  has  thus  called  him  to  occupy  will  be  better  filled 
by  him  than  by  any  one  else,  if  only  he  be  true  to  his  Divine 
call  and  regeneration.  Thus,  when  a  churchman  is  convinced  that  the 
education  of  the  people  ought  to  be  extended,  he  is  in  effect  convinced 
(on  his  principles)  that  he  ought  to  lend  his  proportionate  and  duly 
assigned  share  of  aid  (in  purse  or  in  person,  or  in  both)  to  the  work  of 
implanting  church  principles  among  the  people.  And,  in  obedience  to 
such  conviction,  he  would  feel  that  he  ought  first  to  instil  these  principles 
into  the  members  of  his  own  family  or  household,  and  warehouse  or 
factory ;  then  extend  them  to  the  members  of  his  parish  (the  next  section 
of  the  church) ;  and  so  on  to  the  whole  church  and  family  of  mankind. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  our  real  safety  as  a  nation  lies,  under  God,  in 
our  practical  working  out  of  this  conviction.  Such  a  practice  would,  in 
my  judgment,  form  the  great  antidote  against  mere  state  *' educations"  and 
sectarian  *' educations,''  neither  of  which  possess  qualities  of  permanence. 
And  I  also  believe  it  to  be  the  only  adequate  way  of  meeting  that  spirit  of 
rationalism  which  seems  to  be  coming  over  us,  to  the  fearful  detriment  of 
vital  Christianity.  Our  sad  neglect  of  this  individual  duty  has  suggested 
the  necessity  of  the  work  being  undertaken  by  government,  and  if  this  be 
allowed,  we  iihall  experience  the  evils  of  an  extended  centralizing  system 
imported  from  the  continent,  but  happily  very  distasteful  to  the  English 
mind.  Viewing  things  in  this  light,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  are  at 
this  time  on  trial,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  we  respond  to  our 
individual  convictions  on  the  momentous  subject  of  popular  education. 
If  we  neglect  our  present  opportunity,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  shall 
reduce  matters  to  this  alternative  :  either  the  people  will  grow  up  brutal- 
ized and  dangerous  to  society,  because  wholly  uneducated  ;  or  they  will 
have  a  mere  state  **  education.*' 

Great  caution,  however,  is  necessary.     Outward  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live  are  pressing  the  subject  of  popular  education  home 
to  the  minds  of  men  with  peculiar  force.     Every  one  is  ready  for  action  in 
liis  own  way.     Still  the  particular  course  to  be  pursued  by  each  individual 
has  been  marked  out  for  him  by  God,  and  he  will  be,  in  a  sense,  thwarting 
God's  work  if  he  depart  from  his  own  path  of  duly.     The  world  may  dis- 
regard this  fact,  and  fancy  that  so  long  as**  education"  is  extended  among 
the  people,  it  matters  not  by  whom.   Almighty  God  has  ordered  otherwise ; 
and  has  assigned  to  each  individual  his  proportionate  share  in  the  work.  It  is 
most  important  to  remember  this;  because,  whatever  apparent  good  may 
result  from  the  work  of  education,  conducted 'without  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular agent  appointed  thereto  by  God  in  his  providence,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  counteracting  evil  induced,  which  will  sooner  or  later  show  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  tendency  to  either  schism,  heresy,  or  infidelity.     The  indi- 
vidual working  in  his  place  is  a  channel  through  which  God  is  pleased  to 
communicate  his  blessing;  and  we  cannot  say  this,  in  so  direct  a  sense,  of 
any  other  person.    Besides,  a  person  actuated  by  a  simple  desire  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  neighbour  would  be  likely  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  those 
taug^ht  by  him  personally,  or  through  his  instrumentality,  a  real  impression 
of  God's  dealir.g  in  the  matter.     And  here  I  might  revert  to  the  important 
practical  bearing  of  this  consideration  upon  the  subject-matter  of  educa- 
tion, were  it  not  that  I  am  desirous  of  confining  myself  to  the  one  point  of 
individual  responsibility  on  the  principle  above  stated. 

The  foregoing  rcmaiks,  then,  come  to  this  :  that  being  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  each  member  of  the  community  being  suitably  educated^  we 
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ought,  on  our  principles  as  churchmen,  to  devote  ourselves  to  thd  dis- 
charge of  our  individual  duties  in  reference  to  popular  education,  under 
a  sense  of  God's  presence,  and  in  the  full  belief  of  our  being  thereby  in- 
strumental in  the  conveyance  of  his  blessing  to  our  poorer  brethren  in 
the  manner  of  his  own  appointment. 

And  now  I  will  just  add  one  consideration  which  to  my  mind  is  most 
important.  It  is  this.  We  do  not  require  any  new  machinery  for  carry- 
ing the  good  work  into  effect.  We  have  the  Church,  But  she  is  wit- 
nessing against  us,  to  our  disgrace,  that  we  have  not  faith  in  her  Divine 
appointment,  and  therefore  leave  her  undeveloped  in  the  nation.  Our 
good  old  parochial  system  is  still  with  us,  but  our  neglect  to  adapt  it  to 
the  growing  and  changing  circumstances  of  parishes  has  made  people  un- 
mindful of  its  very  existence. 

While  thus  I  am  desirous  of  availing  myself  of  the  present  generally  ex- 
pressed feeling  in  favour  of  popular  education  for  the  sake  of  pressing  upon 
the  attention  of  your  readers  the  one  point  of  individual  responsibility  in 
reference  thereto,  I  would  also  desire  most  earnestly  to  guard  against  any 
countenance  of  the  fashionable  craving  after  novelty  in  education.  Let 
us  then,  in  dependence  upon  God's  assistance,  set  ourselves  to  train  up 
the  young  in  the  good— old — everlasting  principles  of  the  Church,  and 
let  us  seek  to  put  English  hearts  into  England's  sons.  But  let  this  be 
done  (as  it  can  only  be  done  effectually)  by  means  of  our  existing 
machinery,  duly  extended  and  adapted  to  England  as  it  now  is.  What 
we  want,  in  order  to  this  most  desirable  end,  is  an  individual  sense  of  duty 
to  God  and  of  His  kingdom  within  us,  and  also  faith  in  the  adequacy  of 
the  Church  (and .the  Church  alone)  for  her  appointed  work  of  education. 
And  may  God  the  Holy  Ghost  be  pleased  to  gram  to  us  *'  that,  by  his 
holy  inspiration,  we  may  think  those  things  that  be  good,  and  by  his  mer- 
ciful guiding  may  perform  the  same,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen."  Your  obedient  servant, 

Clapton,  May  22,  1848.  W.  S. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  LESSON  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

AUSTRALIA.     (See  page  342.) 

No.  1. 

1.  Here  is  a  map,  find  me  a  lake  and  an  island. 

2.  Tell  me  the  difference  between  a  lake  and  an  island. 

3.  Here  are  two  places,  Jamaica  and  Ireland ;  what  would  they  become  if  all 
the  water  were  turned  into  land  and  all  the  land  were  changed  into  water  ? 

4.  Here  is  a  lake  which  is  called  a  sea.     Can  you  give  the  reason  i 

5.  Name  some  lakes  which  are  called  seas. 

6.  Why  do  we  call  Australia  an  island  ? 

7.  How  else  might  it  be  described  ? 

8.  Why  do  you  call  Australia  a  continent  ? 

9.  Look  at  the  map  and  say  which  man  makes  the  longest  journey,  the  man 
who  travels  from  east  to  west  of  Australia,  or  the  man  who  travels  from  north 
to  south  ? 

10.  What  would  be  the  length  of  each  journey  ? 

1 1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  Australia  ? 

12.  How  many  continents  are  there  in  the. world,  if  we  count  Australia 
as  one  ? 

13,  What  was  the  old  name  lot  \\ve  ^vm^oxv^  ol  \}a^  "otortX^X 
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14.  Why  would  it  be  wrong  to  speak  of  five  qnarters  ? 

15.  About  which  of  these  &ve  continents  is  our  lesson  ? 

16.  Why  is  there  but  little  to  say  about  so  great  a  country  ? 

17.  Of  what  importance  is  this  island  to  England } 

18.  Why  do  our  countrymen  go  to  so  distant  a  land  ? 

19.  By  what  people  was  this  island  discovered  ? 

20.  What  had  the  Dutch  to  do  in  those  parts  ? 

21.  Show  me  the  Dutch  settlements. 

22.  Can  you  find  the  capital  of  their  settlements  ? 

23.  Then  what  parts  of  the  island  would  the  Dutch  be  likely  to  discover  first  ? 

24.  How  much  of  the  coast  did  they  visit  ? 

25.  What  name  did  they  give  to  the  island  ? 

26.  Why  should  the  Dutch  choose  that  name  ? 

27.  How  has  New  Holland  ceased  to  be  a  suitable  name  ? 

28.  Why  did  not  the  Dutch  make  settlements  on  this  island  ? 

29.  By  what  name  is  this  island  now  called  ? 

30.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  name  ? 

31.  Then  in  what  part  of  the  world  does  this  island  lie  ? 

32.  What  sea  washes  its  western  coast  ? 

33.  What  sea  washes  the  eastern  shore  ? 

34.  By  what  man  was  the  eastern  part  of  Australia  discovered  ? 

35.  Of  what  country  was  Captain  Cook  ? 

36.  By  what  people  were  the  remaining  parts  of  the  island  visited  ? 

37.  What  use  have  the  English  made  of  Australia  ? 

38.  Point  out  the  chief  settlements  on  the  different  coasts. 

39.  Which  is  the  part  of  the  island  best  known  ? 

40.  What  is  the  name  given  to  the  gulf  on  the  north  ? 

41.  What  is  the  form  of  the  southern  coast? 

42.  By  what  name  is  the  sea  in  that  part  known  ?     Show  me  the  gulfs  in  that 
part  of  the  island. 

43.  What  is  known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  ? 

44.  In  which  part  is  the  chief  known  ridge  of  hills  ? 

45.  In  which  direction  do  they  run  ? 

46.  Which  is  the  largest  known  river  ? 

47.  In  which  part  is  it,  and  what  is  the  direction  of  its  course  ? 

48.  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Australian  rivers? 

49.  What  will  be  the  means  of  conveyance  when  the  country  is  settled  in  ? 

50.  Has  the  interior  of  Australia  been  visited  ? 

51.  In  what  state  is  the  northern  part  supposed  to  be  ? 

52.  What  reasons  are  there  for  supposing  this  to  be  desert? 

53.  What  disease  is  often  caused  by  these  hot  winds  ? 

54.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  climate  ? 

55.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  English  climate  ? 

56.  What  is  said  about  the  storms  of  rain  in  that  country  ? 

57.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  seasons  in  England  and  in  Australia  ? 

58.  At  Christmas  what  would  be  the  weather  in  Australia  ? 

59.  In  what  months  do  the  people  of  Australia  have  snow  and  frost  ? 

60.  What  is  the  number  of  the  native  population  ? 

61.  How  far  are  they  advanced  in  civilization  ? 

62.  What  is  the  colour  of  their  bodies  ? 

63.  What  name  were  they  likely  to  get  ? 

64.  What  is  told  us  about  the  wild  animals  ? 

65.  Which  is  the  largest  native  quadruped  ? 

66.  What  is  the  kangaroo  like  ? 

67.  What  animals  have  the  settlers  introduced  ? 

68.  What  is  the  chief  business  of  the  settlers  ? 

69.  To  what  couotries  is  the  wool  chiefly  exported  firom  Australia  ? 

70.  At  what  place  was  the  first  colony  established  ? 

71.  What  was  the  first  use  which  the  English  made  of  this  country  ? 

72.  What  was  the  first  place  at  which  the  convicts  were  placed  ? 
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73.  To  what  place  were  they  afterwards  moved  ? 

74.  On  what  coast  of  the  island  are  these  places  ? 

75.  What  is  the  name  of  the  town  at  Port  Jackson  ? 

76.  Are  all  the  settlers  of  Australia  convicts  ? 

*J7,  What  would  be  the  character  of  a  town  so  full  of  convicts  ? 

78.  Why  is  the  practice  of  sending  convicts  to  Sydney  to  be  discontinued  ? 

79.  To  what  place  are  they  to  be  sent  in  future  ? 

80.  Point  out  Norfolk  Island. 

81.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  island  where  convicts  are  sent  ? 

82.  On  which  side  of  Australia  does  Van  Diemen's  Land  lie  ? 

83.  By  what  strait  is  it  separated  from  Australia  ? 

84.  Which  is  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  Australian  settlements  ? 


No.  2. 

1.  What  comparison  may  be  made  between  a  lake  and  an  island  ?  What  are 
very  large  lakes  more  commonly  termed  ?  Mention  an  instance.  What  other 
term  might  be  applied  to  an  unusually  large  island  ? 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  the  island  of  Australia  ?     What  is  its  breadth  ? 

3.  How  many  great  divisions  do  modern  geographers  make  of  the  land  on 
our  globe  ?     Name  them. 

4.  Why  may  Australia  be  regarded  as  a  country  of  great  importance  to 
England?     What  is  meant  by  emigration  ?     What  is  the  principal  cause  of  it? 

5.  By  whom  was  Australia  discovered?  How  were  they  led  to  its  discovery? 
What  parts  of  it  were  known  to  them  ? 

6.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  coast  line  of  Australia?  What  portion  of  this 
was  known  to  the  original  discoverers  of  the  island  ? 

7.  What  name  was  applied  to  the  country  by  the  first  discoverers  ?  Show 
that  this  name  was  an  unsuitable  one. 

8.  What  is  the  signification  of  the  word  Australia  ?  Show  that  this  name  is 
a  very  appropriate  one. 

9.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  discovered  ?  By 
whom  was  the  remainder  of  the  south  coast  discovered  ? 

10.  Mention  the  several  British  settlements  in  Australia.  What  parts  of  the 
country  are  best  known  ? 

11.  What  large  gulf  is  there  in  the  north  of  the  island  ?  What  is  the  form 
of  the  southern  coast  ?  What  is  this  part  called  ?  How  are  Spencer's  and  St 
Vincent's  gulfs  situated  ? 

12.  In  what  direction  do  the  principal  hills  of  Australia  lie,  and  within  what 
distance  of  the  coast  ? 

13.  Which  is  the  largest  known  river  in  the  island?  In  what  part  is  it 
situated  ? 

14.  How  may  the  interior  of  the  country  be  rendered  accessible  ? 

15.  What  conjecture  has  been  formed  as  to  the  character  of  the  interior  part 
of  North  Australia  ?  What  are  the  grounds  for  this  opinion  ?  What  incon- 
venience is  caused  by  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  to  which  some  parts  of 
the  country  are  liable  ? 

16.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  climate  of  Australia  ?  How  do  the 
seasons  differ  from  those  of  our  country  ?     What  is  the  cause  of  this  difiference? 

17.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  ?    What  are  they  usually  called  ? 

18.  What  is  the  largest  native  quadruped  found  in  the  island  ?  What 
animals  have  been  introduced  by  the  colonists?  Is  the  country  adapted  to 
these  ?  ^ 

19.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  colonists  of  Australia  ?  To  whom  do 
they  dispose  of  the  chief  part  of  their  produce  ? 

20.  What  was  the  first  colony  established  in  Australia?  Where  was  it 
situated  ? 

21.  What  was  the  nalure  o(  iVie  BoI^lw^  Bay  settlement  ?    To  what  place 
was  this  establishment  aiterwaTdsiemoNeii^. 
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22/  Where  is  the  town  of  Sydney  situated  ?    What  circumstance  has  hitherto 
affected  the  prosperity  of  the  town  ? 

23.  To  what  place  are  the  most  depraved  of  the  convicts  now  sent  ?    How  is 
this  island  situated  with  respect  to  Australia  ? 

24.  What  other  penal  settlement  is  there  in  this  part  of  the  world  ?     How  is 
this  island  separated  from  Australia  ? 

25.  Which  is  the  most  flourishing  colony  of  Australia,  next  to  that  of  New 
South  Wales  ?  J.  H. 


0oi\cti  of  Soo&i^. 


T.  K.  ARNOLD'S  EXERCISES. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.     PART  I.      BT 

T.  K.ARNOLD,  M.  A.     Slxth  edition.    (London:  Riving  tons  f  IS46.) 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN    PROSE   COMPOSITION.      PART  I.      BY 

THE  SAME.     Seventh  edition.     (1846.) 
(Continued from  p,  366.) 

It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  in  studying  a  foreign  language,  that  our 
own  be  made  the  standard  of  comparison;  but  then  the  comparison 
should  be  made,  not  between  mere  forms  of  expression,  or  idiomatic 
peculiarities,  but  between  the  several  principles  of  which  those  forms  and 
peculiarities  are  the  natural  developments.  Hence,  the  abstract  principle 
observed  in  the  language  studied  should  be  first  stated,  and  then  the  par- 
ticular points  of  difiercnce  thence  resulting  between  it  and  our  own  should 
be  pointed  out.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  we  will  take  Mr. 
Arnold's  rule  on  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 


« 


The  infinitive  takes  before  it,  not  the  nominative,  but  the  accusative. 
Many  sentences  that  in  English  are  joined  to  a  verb  by  the  conjunction 
'  that,'  are  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  accusative  and  iji/initive, 

"  In  turning  such  sentences  into  Latin, '  that'  must  be  omitted ;  the  English 
nominative  turned  into  the  accusative;  and  the  English  verb  into  the  if^nitive 
mood  of  the  same  tense. 

*'  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  follows  verbs  {sentiendi  et  declarandi)  of 
feeling,  knowing^  wishing,  hearing,  believing,  thinking,  Sfc. ;  and  such  expressions 
as,  it  is  certain,  manifest,  true,  Sfc" 

*'  He  says  that  it  pleases  him. 
"  He  said  that  it  pleased  him. 

"  In  English,  the  dependent  verb  (by  a  kind  of  attraction)  assumes  the  past 
^orm,  when  the  verb  it  depends  on  is  in  a  past  tense. 

*'  Hence — 

"  In  a  sentence  with  '  that'  dependent  on  a  past  tense,  the  perfect  is  to  be  tranS" 
lated  by  the  present  (and  imperfect)  infinitive,  whenever  the  notion  expressed  by  it 
is  not  to  be  described  as  over  before  the  time  of  the  principal  verb. 

•"Should*  £i/fcr 'that' w  to  be  translated  by  the  present  infinitive,  when  it 
does  not  express  either  duty  or  a  future  event." 

"After  hope,  promise,  undertake,  Sfc,  the  future  it^finitive  is  used  with  the 
accusative  of  the  pronoun ;  and  after  pretend,  the  accusative  of  the  pronoun." — 
L.,  pp.  11,  12. 

In  this  long  rule — for,  though  it  is  divided  into  two  sections,  it  really 
forms  only  a  single  rule — there  is  not  the  remotest  approach  to  the  expo- 
sit'ion  of  principle ;  nothing  to  lead  the  pup\\  lo  ?^e^  \ii^  cau&e  c^^^*^  ^>5^«i« 
eace  between  Latin  and  English  in  «ucVi  Eeuleiice^;  w^  ^v!Si\fe  Va  ^n>:^^^ 
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him  to  determine  what  kind  of  dependent  sentences  are  to  be  expressed  in 
this  method  in  Latin — for  the  statement  that  those  following  certain  verbs 
are  so  expressed  is  only  partially  true,  and  is  avowedly  incomplete ; — it  con- 
founds together  cases  essentially  different;  and,  even  as  a  mere  means  of 
enabling  the  pupil  to  translate  certain  sentences  into  Latin,  is  extremely 
defective.  We  cannot  afford  space  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  above  quotation,  but  will  show  how  we  think  the  subject  should  be 
explained. 

Dependent  sentences  are  of  various  kinds ;  that  is,  they  stand  in  various 
relations  to  principal  sentences ;  and  the  mode  of  expressing  them  is  deter- 
mined by  this  relation. 

Many  dependent  sentences  may  be  regarded  as  denoting  the  objects  of 
the  action  described  by  the  principal  verb. 

In  English,  such  sentences  have  the  verb  in  the  indicative  mood,  and 
are  connected  with  the  principal  sentences  by  **  that,*'  which  is  generally 
called  a  conjunction,  but  is,  in  reality,  a  pronoun,  representing  the 
dependent  sentence :  e,  g,  "  The  sentinel  saw  that  the  enemy  were  ap- 
proaching," is  equivalent  to,  "  the  enemy  were  approaching;  the  sentinel 
saw  that,'' 

But  in  Latin,  such  sentences  are  expressed  in  accordance  with  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  the  principal  sentences,  that  is,  as  compound 
accusative  cases.  Hence  they  contain  no  nominative  case,  and  conse- 
quently no  finite  verb,  but  the  infinitive,  an  abstract  substantive  corres- 
ponding in  signification  to  the  verb. 

Thus,  what  in  English  is  expressed  by  two  sentences,  constitutes  qnly 
one  sentence  in  Latin;    so  that  no  conjunction  is  needed  in  the  latter. 

In  determining  which  infinitive  is  to  be  used,  regard  must  be  had  only 
to  the  relation  of  time  existing  between  what  it  describes  and  what  is 
stated  in  the  principal  sentence,  without  reference  to  the  tense  of  the  Eng- 
lish verbs :  hence, 

1st.  When  the  two  sentences  refer  to  the  same  time,  the  imperfect  in- 
finitive must  be  used. 

2nd.  When  the  dependent  sentence  refp^rs  to  a  lime  past  relatively  to 
that  of  the  principal  one,  the  perfect  infinitive  is  to  be  employed. 

3rd.  When  the  dependent  sentence  refers  to  a  lime  future  relatively  to 
that  of  the  other,  the  future  infinitive  must  be  made  use  of. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  by  means  of  such  an  exposition  as  the 
foregoing,  illustrated,  of  course,  by  plenty  of  examples,  boys,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  their  studies,  may  be  made  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
nature  of  this  construction,  which  is  of  such  constant  occurrence,  and  is 
usually  so  great  an  obstacle  to  their  progress. 

The  rules  respecting  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  the  books ;  nowhere  is  there  anything  like  a  general  statement  of 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  that  mood  and  the  indicative;  and 
even  the  particular  rules  are  made  to  depend,  not  on  any  abstract  prin- 
ciple, but  upon  some  form  of  expression  in  English  :  e.  g, 

"'That'  followed  by 'may'  or  'might'  expresses  a  purpose,  and  must  be  trans- 
lated by  ut  with  the  subjunctive." — L.  p.  23. 

**The  English  infinitive,  expressing  a  purpose,  may  be  translated  by  ut  with 
the  subjunctive." — L.  p.  25. 

It  surely  would  be  inuc\\  loeUex  Vo  s^^ , 

All  dependent  sentences  or  cW\&e%  e^^x^^i\w%  \X\^  -pur^o^^i  ^\  n^^"^ 
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stated  in  the  principal  sentence  may  be  translated  by  ut  and  the  subjunc- 
tive, i¥hatever  mode  of  expression  is  employed  in  English. 

The  first  rule  above  quoted  is  positively  incorrect;  in  the  sentence^  "  I 
was  of  opinion  that  you  might  safely  come  ;'*  the  dependent  clause  does 
not  express  the  purpose,  but  the  object  of  the  principal  sentence,  and 
would  therefore  be  translated  by  the  accusative  and  infinitive.  Arbitrabar 
te  posse  into  venire. 

Sections  10 — 15  abound  in  objectionable  points  of  the  same  kind. 

Further  illustrations  of  our  meaning  will  be  found  in  L.  §§  29,  43,  44, 
45,  46,  47,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61. 

§§  55 — 57  relating  to  conditional  propositions  are  a  perfect  wilderness 
of  words,  efiiectually  precluding  anything  like  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
important  subject  attempted  to  be  explained ;  the  corresponding  sections 
(13 — 16)  in  the  Greek  book  are  liable,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  and  as  most  expositions  of  this  matter  which  we  have  seen  are  far 
from  being  so  definite  as  they  might  be,  we  will  briefly  state  our  own 
Tiews  upon  it. 

Hypothetical^  as  well  as  categorical  propositions,  must  relate  either  to 
past,  to  present^  or  to  future  time :  hence  they  may  primarily  be  divided 
into  three  classes. 

Hypothetical  propositions,  referring  to  past  or  present  time,  may  relate 
either  to  what  is  known,  or  to  what  is  not  known ;  or — ^which  for  the  pur- 
poses of  language  comes  to  the  same  thing — to  what  the  speaker  assumes 
as  known  or  not  known.  From  this  distinction  results  a  second  division  : 
the  term  hypothetical  being  technically  appropriated  to  those  of  the  first. 
kind,  those  of  the  second  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  conditional 
propositions.  There  is  a  great  evil  in  thus  making  the  word  hypothetical 
both  generic  and  specific^  which  might  be  obviated  by  employing  such  a 
word  as  suppositional  in  the  more  limited  sense. 

Conditional  propositions  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  nearly  always  have 
their  verbs  in  the  indicative  mood. 

The  cause  of  this  seems  to  be  that  whenever  an  hypothesis  is  made 
about  an  unknown  past  or  present  event,  its  existence  (or  non-existence) 
is  assumed  or  taken  for  granted  as  a  fact. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  making  a  supposition  relative  to  a  past  or  present 
knoum  event,  the  event  mu^t  be  imagined  to  be  different  from  what  we 
know  was  or  is  actually  the  case ;  and  such  propositions,  therefore,  are 
mere  intellectual  conceptions.  Hence,  in  Latin,  they  have  their  verbs  in 
the  subjunctive  mood;  and  in  Greek,  although  the  indicative  mood  is 
used  in  them,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  particle  av,  which  deprives  it  of  its 
categorical  force. 

In  Latin,  such  a  proposition  relating  to  past  time  has  the  past  tenses  of 
the  subjunctive,  and  one  of  its  clauses  at  least  must  have  a  perfect  tense  ; 
but  when  it  relates  to  present  time  it  has  the  past  imperfect  tenses  of  the 
subjunctive. 

In  Greek,  the  distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  cases  is  not  always 
clearly  made  ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the  latter  class  has  the  past  imperfect 
tense  in  the  consequent  clause  ;  whereas  the  former  often  has  the  aorist.* 

We  have  purposely  reserved  those  hypotheses  which  relate  to  the 
. .  »     I  '■ 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  hypothetical  propositions  relating  to  present  tvcfiL<&> 
/fa»/  forms  of  the  verb  we  employed  in- many  languages :  e.  g.  Vu  Qixc^^XA^cyxv^'^^^wOc^Nt 
and  Ettglub. 
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future,  because  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  tliem  and  tlie 
Other  two  classes.  For  since  future  events  are  wholly  contingent  and  un- 
known, any  hypothesis  made  in  reference  to  them  may  be  verified  ;  that 
IS,  cannot  be  certainly  known  to  be  contrary  to  the  future  fact.  We 
may,  however,  assume  that  they  will  happen  in  a  certain  way ;  or  we  may 
speak  of  them  as  being  wholly  contingent^  which,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  they  really  are.  Now,  in  the  first  case,  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  future  indicative  is  employed  * :  in  the  latter,  the  present 
tenses  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  f ;  sind,  in  Greek,  the  optative  in  both 
clauses,  with  av  in  the  consequent  clause. 

In  all  classes  of  hypothetical  propositions,  whether  the  tenses  employed 
are  to  be  imperfect,  perfect,  or  indefinite  depends  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  same  principle  as  regulates  this  matter  in  ordinary  categorical  pro- 
positions. 

We  are  aware  that  the  above  exposition  is  far  from  being  complete  in 
all  its  details  ;  but  we  believe  that  it  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  leading 
principles  observed,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  reference  to  this  somewhat 
intricate  subject. 

Sad  confusion  is  made  in  L.  §§  60,  61,  which  relate  to  ^*  qui  with  the 
subjunctive."     First,  the  following  quasi  principle  is  laid  down  : — 

''  Out "  takes  the  indicative  only  when  it  refers  to  a  particular  object  in  the 
most  clear  and  direct  way ;  when  there  is  no  vagueness  or  indefiniteness  in  the 
reference. 

"  But  when  its  reference  t^  at  all  vague  or  indefinite,  it  governs  the  subjunctive. 

"  Qui,  therefore,  governs  the  subjunctive  whenever  the  object  described  by  the 
relative  could  not,  as  it  were,  be  seen  and  touched.  Whenever  it  does  not  de- 
scribe an  individual  object,  but  only  refers  it  (or  them)  to  a  particular  class  by  a 
mark  common  to  all  the  class,  it  governs  the  subjunctive.  When,  therefore,  for 
'  who,*  '  which,'  we  might  substitute  '  of  swh  a  kind  as  to,*  *  such  that,'  &c.,  qm 
governs  the  subjunctive." — P.  141. 

Yet  this  elaborate  explanation  breaks  down  in  the  very  next  paragraph. 

"  Qui  with  the  indicative  may  refer  an  object  to  a  class,  but  it  then  describes 
it  (or  them)  in  the  most  definite  way.  '  Qui  non  defendit  amicum  quum  potest' 
'  A  man  who  actually  does  not  defend  his  friend  when  he  can.' " 

But  surely  this  might  be  translated,  *'  A  man  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to 
defend,"  &c.  i 

The  next  section  (61)  proves  that  our  author  has  no  conception  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  construction  in  question. 

*'  Qui  takes  the  subjunctive  when  it  introduces  the  ground  of  the  assertion  in 
the  antecedent  clause. 

*'  Here  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  qui  is  used  definitely  ox 
not.  '  He  was  laughed  at  by  all  the  rest,  who  did  not  acknowledge  these  faults 
to  belong  to  Socrates ;'  this  seems  definite  enough,  but  it  is  in  the  Latin,  'qm 
non  agnoscerent.' "  X — P.  143. 

Such  examples  might  have  satisfied  Mr.  Arnold  that  "  definiteness,"  or 
the  reverse  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  We  believe  that  the  true 
principle  is  that  propounded  by  Mr.  Greenlaw,  in  his  work  on  the  sub- 
junctive ;§  namely,  that  relative  clauses  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 


Mta**^^i^ 


*  In  the  conditional  clause,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  used  in  Greek. 
t  E.  g.  Id  si  accidat,  mortis  instar  putemus. — Cic  de  Fin.  v.  20. 
%  The  whole  passage  is,  ''  Quum  multa  in  conventu  vitia  collegisset  in  earn  Zopynu, 
qui  ee  naturam  cujusque  ex  forma  peTspKcexe  '<^xQ^t,«.b«.t\ic^  derisus  est  a  ceeterit,  qai  ilb 
in  Socrate  vitia  non  agnoscerent." — C\c.  T\i%c.  vj«  *i1 . 

§  "  The  True  Doctrine  of  the  LAlm  ^xx^jya^xLC'dN^lAQo^'^tw^^^^  V»,  ^'^^>i 
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principal  proposition  have  their  verbs  in  the  indicative ;  tliose  connectec) 
with  the  predicate  in  the  subjunctive.  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  quote  the 
whole  of  either  of  the  two  last-cited  sentences,  (and  this  is  a  common^  but 
very  bad  practice  with  him,)  so  that  in  the  former  instance  we  can  only 
conjecture  what  it  is : — "  Qui  non  defendit  amicum  quum  potest,  is  officio 
deest,**  where  the  relative  clause  evidently  qualifies  is* ;  in  the  second 
example  the  relative  clause  is  not  employed  to  describe  any  one,  but  is 
attached  in  signification  to  the  predicate  derisus  est ;  so  that  Mr.  Arnold's 
translation  does  not  accurately  express  the  meaning  of  the  original ;  the 
clause  should  be  rendered,  '*  because  they  did  not  recognize  those  faults 
in  Socrates." 

Although  the  Greek  exercise  book  is  not  so  directly  liable  to  the  censure 
thus  passed  upon  the  other,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  leading  principles 
of  the  language  are  broadly  and  clearly  expounded  in  it.  The  rules  are 
still  too  much  occupied  with  the  minor  forms  of  expression  ;  and  those 
which  deal  with  more  important  topics  lack  that  distinctness  which  im- 
presses the  mind  with  a  precise  comprehension  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
language.  Even  on  so  fundamental  a  point  as  the  distinction  in  the  use 
and  signification  of  the  various  moods  (under  which  we  include  the  tn/fi- 
ca/t»c,  though  our  author  oddly  enough  excludes  it,  see  p.  17),  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  direct  and  simple  statement.  Section  13,  *'  On  the  Moods,*' 
commences  with  a  few  short  sentences,  in  which  the  subjunctive  and 
optative  occur,  and  the  pupil  is  left  to  infer  from  these  scanty  materials 
the  principles  by  which  he  is  to  be  guided  in  translating  the  exercises.  It 
IS  true  he  is  told, 

*'  The  optative  is  the  regular  attendant  of  the  historical  tenses, 

**  Hence,  the  relatives  and  particles  (except  the  compounds  of  ^v  in  *!*!';  see 

90),  which  take  the  subjunctive  after  the  present  and  future,  take  the  optative 

after  the  historical  tenses." — P.  17. 

But  this  supposes  him  to  know  when  the  subjunctive  should  be  used, 
which  there  is  nothing  in  this  book  to  enable  him  to  do  ;  and  moreover  it 
countenances  the  absurdity — which  it  is  full  time  should  be  banished  from 
all  books  on  grammar — that  the  use  of  the  moods  is  regulated  by  the 
words  which  connect  sentences ;  whereas  in  many  cases  the  use  of  certain 
particles  is  merely  a  consequence  of  a  certain  relation  existing  between 
the  sentences,  to  which  is  attributable  also  the  employment  of  the  various 
moods. 

The  same  section  contains  a  very  confused,  inaccurate,  and  inconsistent 
siccount  of  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optative. 

**  The  moods  of  the  aorist  do  not  refer  to  past  time, 

"  The  moods  of  the  aorist  express  single  definite  actions  not  contemplated  as 
continuing :  those  of  the  present  contemplate  them  as  continuing, 

"  The  notion  of  the  action's  being  completed  is  also  so  far  left  out  of  sight 
in  the  moods  of  the  aorist,  that  they  are  usually  construed  by  the  English 
present.*' — P.  17. 

Yet  on  the  next  pag^e  he  correctly,  though  awkwardly,  states, 
**  The  optative  is,  in  fact,  the  subjunctive  of  the  historical  tenses,  answering  to 
the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  Latin  subjunctive.*' 

Now,  the  last  sentence  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  first,  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  optative  aorist  can  be  translated  by  the 


*  A  very  similar  passage  occurs  in  Hor.  Sat.  I.  4.  81 ; 

Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum  ; 
Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante ; 

hie  vS^^x  e«it. 
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English  present.  In  saying  this,  indeed,  Mr.  Arnold  seeftis  to  have  been' 
misled  by  his  own  example  :  wapfiy,  ti'a  i^o</x(,  which' he  renders,'**  I  was' 
there  to  see;**  and  to  see  he  calls,  we  presume,  a  present  infinitive,  its 
proper  name  being  the  imperfect  infinitive. 

All  this  confusion  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  simple  statement, 
that  what  are  called  the  subjunctive  and  optative  moods  constitute  in 
reality  but  a  single  mood — the  subjunctive  consisting  of  all  the  present 
tenses,  the  optative  of  all  the  past.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  there- 
fore are,  the  present  imperfect,  the  present  perfect,  and  the  present 
indefinite  (or  aorist).  The  optative  in  like  inanner  contains  three;  past' 
tenses  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  same  names,  and  has  bedsides 
them  a  future  tense,  which,  however,  can  only  be  used  in  the  obliqua 
oratiOj  when  the  principal  verb  is  in  a  past  tense. 

Again,  there  is  no  connected  explanation  of  the  Greek  idiom  in  reference 
to  the  obliqua  oratio,  although  this  is  a  subject  which  peculiarly  requires 
elucidation,  the  Greek  language  differing  widely  from,  and  possessing 
greater  variety,  than  Latin  in  this  respect.*  We  meet  with  several 
detached  and  widely  separated  remarks  touching  this  subject,  but  they 
are  neither  sufficient  in  themselves,  nor  can  we  admit  that  the  business  of 
the  teacher  is  performed  when  he  has  presented  his  pupils  with  a  mass  of 
undigested  materials  from  which  they  may,  by  possibiJity,  discover  the 
principles  to  be  inculcated. 

The  first  passage  on  this  matter  is  in  p.  18. 

"The  particles  and  pronouns  which  go  with  the  indicative  in  direct,  take 
the  optative  in  oblique  narration,'* 

Then  in  p.  28  we  read, 

*'  When  conditional  propositions  occur  in  oblique  narration,  the  consequent 
clause  is  in  the  infinitive," 

Nothing  of  note  relating  to  it  then  occurs  till  p.  91. 

"  As  the  Greeks  often  pass  from  oblique  to  direct  narration,  so  they  often  use 
the  simple  interrogatives  in  dependent  questions,  and  even  intermix  the  two." 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  passage  in  the  book  on  a  matter  of  great 
complexity,  and  one  which  generally  proves  extremely  troublesome  to  the 
young  student. 

The  last  remark  is  in  p.  99. 

"A  person's  quoted  words,  when  quoted  exactly  as  he  uttered  them,  are 
introduced  by  tri. 

*'  Here  the  Greek  idiom  differs  from  our  own ;  we  omit  'that,'  when  a  person's 
words  are  quoted  exactly,  and  insert  it  when  not." 

So  that  the  pupil  would  fail  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Arnold's  book  any 
notion  of  some  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  this  construction  ;  one  of  which 
is,  that  when  the  principal  verb  is  in  the  present  tense,  the  reported  words 
are  always  in  the  same  tense  and  mood  as  when  they  were  originally 
spoken ;  another  is,  that  if  any  change  at  all  be  made  in  reporting  the 
words  when  tiie  principal  verb  is  a  past  tense,  the  optative  must  be, used, 
and  neither  the  indicative  nor  the  subjunctive ;  which  latter  mood, indeed, 

*  In  defining  the  obliqua  oratio  he  falls  into  the  common,  if  not  universal,  mistake  of 

supposing  that  it  must  always  be  in  the  third  person:  **  When  one  person  has  to  rqjMrt 

the  speech  of  another^  he  may  do  this  in  two  ways.'*  **  In  the  second  way,  the  sabstaooe 

of  what  he  said  is  given  in  the  third  person/*  L.  p.  135.     But  may  not  a  person  report 

>}i>  own  words,  or  the  words  oi  Oaoae.  to  \«\vom  \vft  \%  ^^^^vci^'.     U  not,  Dixi  me  etm 

tfidisse  quum  reverterer,  an  exampVe  ot  iVvt  o\iV\«\vi«t  ot^xXot  \Tv\J»^\tk<t\^«^^^%^^^sQj^5^SQS{^ 

oratio  is  merely  a  somewhat  mote  cotn^Xex  c«.%fe  ol  >;}Rft  t^iw%\x>voC\w\.  ^\  ^^j^  ^<i$^s^ 

accusative  with  the  infimttvc  •,  a  iact  iAi\c\i  'JAt .  Km^X^  l«vN&  \.^  ^wxsX  wx\„ 
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cannot  be  employed  in  the  ohliqua  oratio;  and  a  third  is,  that  the  mode 
of  expression  is  not  always  indifferent ;  for,  in  many  cases,  if  the  indicative 
mood  i^  used,  the  reported  words  are  adopted  as  his  own  by  the  reporter  ; 
if  the  optative,  they  are  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  report.* 

But  the  length  to  which  our  notice  has  already  extended,  warns  us  to 
abstain  from  entering  further  into  detail  on  this  branch  of  our  subject ; 
and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  referring  for  additional  illus- 
trations, to  G.  §%  13,  19,  20,  22,  49,  50. 

One  great  source  of  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  these  works  is,  that 
they  aim  at  a  compromise  between  the  old  system  of  grammatical  instruc- 
tion, which  still  maintains  its  ground  in  most  of  our  public  schools,  and 
those  sounder  views  which  have  arisen  from  modern  philology,  based  on 
comparative  grammar.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  books  owe 
much  of  their  popular  success  to  this  very  circumstance;  but  we  are 
equally, certain  that  it  will  prove  a  serious  drawback  upon  their  permanent 
utility.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Arnold  has  himself  attained  to 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  science  of  grammar,  as  presented  in  the 
philosophical  works  of  many  German  and  some  English  writers  ;  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  these  books  do  not  indicate  the  posses- 
sion of  such  knowledge. 

One  proof  of  these  allegations  is  the  very  defective  nomenclature 
employed ;  a  matter  of  perhaps  greater  importance  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage than  in  most  other  sciences. 

Young  students  generally  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  distinctions  denoted  by  the  inflexions  of  Latin  and  Greek 
verbs ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  branch  of  the  study  pos- 
sessing inherent  difficulties  that  can  only  be  thoroughly  mastered  by 
greater  powers  of  thought  than  usually  belong  to  boys.  But  it  is  quite  as 
undeniable  that  ordinary  grammars  and  exercise  books  greatly  increase 
these  difficu  Ities  by  the  absurd,  vague^  and  inconsistent  names  given  to 
the  various  forms.  Thus  they  employ  the  terms  imperfect  and  perfect, 
w  I  ich  are  generic,  to  two  particular  tenses ;  present  is  used  sometimes  as 
equivalent  to  present  imperfect,  sometimes  to  imperfect ;  past  is  equally 
ambiguous  in  their  vocabulary ;  they  retain  the  ridiculous  or  inexpressive 
n^Lme^,  pluperfect,  paulo-post  futurum,  futurum  exactum,  third  future, 
&c.  All  these,  and  many  others  equally  objectionable,  are  found  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  works,  although  the  errors  and  evils  perpetuated  by  them  have 
of  late  years  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  The  classification  of  the  verbal 
inflexions  may  be  greatly  simplified  as  follows. 

First,  then,  these  inflexions,  relating  to  either  past,  present,  or  future 
time,  may  be  divided  into  three  corresponding  classes ;  and  secondly,  as 
they  serve  to  indicate  the  simultaneousness  or  priority  of  one  action,  &c. 
in  reference  to  another,  or  are  altogether  indefinite  in  this  respect,  they 
may  be  arranged  as  imperfect,  perfect,  and  indefinite.  Hence  the  names 
of  the  tenses  are,  the  present  imperfect,  present  perfect,  and  present 
indefinite;  the  past  imperfect,  past  perfect, and  past  indefinite;  the  future 
imperfect,  future  perfect,  and  future  indefinite. 

The  next  thing  would  be  to  show  distinctly  to  the  pupil  how  far  the 
Greek  or  Latin  language  is  defective  in  the  forms  of  the  verbs,  and  what 
particular  tenses  are  employed  with  a  double  sense. 

For  want  of  some  comprehensive  classification  of  this  kind,  these  books 

*  Oar  author  ^oiatB  out  this  distinction  ia  Latin  $  ^  ^^  ^a"^  mA  VV^« 
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are  often  extremely  confused,  and  contain  detached  explanations  which  it 
would  render  altogether  unnecessary. 

For  examples  of  this,  we  must  refer  ourVeaders  to  L.  §§  2,  7, 53 ;  G.  I, 
12,  32,  35. 

Connected  with  this  defect,  is  the  very  loose  phraseology  sometimes 
employed  by  our  author:  e.g* 

''  If  the  substantives  are  things  that  have  not  life,  the  adjective  is  usually  m 
the  neuter  gender." — L.  p.  13. 

''  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  the  substantive  to  an  adjective." — Id.  p.  IS^. 

"  The  agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  sometimes  put  in  the  dative."— M  p.  83. 

"  If  the  principal  word  be  the  name  of  a  town,  with  urbs  or  oppidum  in  appo- 
sition to  it,  the  verb  or  participle  generally  agrees  with  the  apposition  instead  of 
the  principal  noun." — Id.  p.  41. 

"  Qui  governs  the  subjunctive." — Id.  p.  141. 

Another  instance  of  Mr.  Arnold's  adherence  to  old  errors  is  contained  in 
L.  §  29,  on  the  use  of  interest  and  refert^  which  aflfords  no  explanation 
whatever  of  the  principle  involved.  It  is  true  that  he  mentions  in  a  note 
what  we  hold  to  be  the  correct  view,  propounded  by  Professor  Key  ;*  but 
in  the  text  he  describes  the  words  mea,  tua,  &c.  employed  with  those 
verbs,  as  ablative  cases. 

Again,  in  §  43,  this  rule  is  given  : — 

"  If  the  town  at  which  a  thing  is  done,  is  a  singular  noun  of  the^r^^  or  second 
declension,"  (observe  the  strange  phraseology — if  the  town  is  a  noun  !)  *'itui 
put  in  the  genitive;  if  not,  in  the  ablative," — L.  p.  92. 

The  authority  of  the  Eton  and  many  other  grammars  may,  no  doubt^ 
be  quoted  in  support  of  this  rule ;  but  its  inaccuracy,  to  say  nothin?  of 
the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  principle,  has  been  fully  established! 
Vide  Key's  Grammar,  §§  950,  951. 

In  p.  94,  it  is  stated,  that 

"  The  gerundive  or  participle  in  dus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  gerund :  its  meaniof 
Impassive,  denoting  necessity, fitness,  or  something  intended;  what  must,  should, 
or  is  to  be  done." 

It  is  truly  siAprising,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  tendency  of  humas 
nature  to  avoid  labour  and  thought,  how  men  can  go  on  generation  aitot 
generation  repeating  statements  so  manifestly  erroneous  as  this,  and  to 
inconsistent  with  facts  of  which  they  have  a  perfect  knowledge.  Neither 
the  gerund  nor  the  participle  derived  from  it  has  in  itself  the  remotest 
reference  to  necessity,  Jitness,  &c.  ;  if  they  had,  such  notions  would  be 
denoted  by  them  under  all  circumstances  :  but  Mr.  Arnold  knows  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  accordingly  he  presently  afterwards  says* 

"  In  the  oblique  cases"  (another  absurd  expression)  "  the  participle  in  dus  in  i 

*  Vide  his  Latin  Grammar,  §  910.  See  also,  in  partial  confirmation  of  his  ezfdanatiQn, 
Vossius,  De  Arte  Grammatica,  lib.  ii.  ch.  sue.,  where  the  following  sentence  is  qoatod 
from  Plantus,  Pera.  act.  iv.  sc.  iii. 

Q^id  id  ad  me,  aut  ad  meam  rem  rtfert,  Persts  quid  rerum  gerant* 

And  in  answer  to  the  possible  objection  that  the  re  in  rrfert  cannot  be  the  substantift  j 
here,  because  that  sabstantive  is  actnally  expressed,  Vossins  adds,  "  Nee  tam^  boc 
multum  movet.  Nam  uti  Tullius,  aliique  scriptores  classic!,  nemo  homo  diciint,  etsi  nem 
ex  ne  et  homo,  componatur;  et  Caesar  ss&pius,  significaiionem  faeere,  etsX  facers  in  t^i^ 
candi  verbo  insit ;  ita  nihil  prohibet  dicere,  r^ert  ad  rem  meam,  etsi  referi  ex  fwet 
fert  conflatum  sit.*'     But,  in  the  book  De  Constructione,  ch.  xxix.,  Vossius  teemi  t$ 
have  forgotten  this  explanation,  and  maintains  that  the  words   mea,  tua,  fte.  m 
abiatiye  cases  agreeing  with  grcvtia  un.^«n.V.oo^.     ^\l\.  V^y&  y&  ^Vto^tli^er 
with  the  assamptioa  that  the  r«  uv  r^ert  ia  ^<&  %t]^%X»d^k^^« 
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agreement  with  a  substantive''  (it  can  never  be  used  without  such  a  substantive) 
**  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  gerund  governing  that  substantive  in  the  case  of  its 
verb.'* 

So  that,  it  appears,  the  meaning  of  this  class  of  words  varies  according 
to  the  case  in  which  they  happen  to  be  used ! 

The  fact  is, that  in  signification  the  gerund  and  gerundive  are  uot^^nearly'* 
but  exactly  equivalent;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  one  is  active,  the 
other  passive :  when  they  are  used  as  the  subjects  of  the  verb  es  (be),  the 
sense  of  this  combination  of  words  may  be  variously  expressed  in  English, 
and  frequently  by  the  words  **  ought,"  **  should,"  '*  must,"  &c. ;  but  the 
^real  force  of  both  gerund  and  gerundive  is  exactly  represented  by  the 
English  verbal  in  ing ;  as  Mr.  Arnold  himself  states,  as  to  the  gerund,  in 
p.  94. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  a  mistake  made  by  our 
author  in  common  with  many  other  writers,  who  assert  that  the  gerund  has 
no  nominative  case.  Mr.  Arnold  gives,  in  L.  p.  182,  the  declension  of  the 
gerund  dolendoy  but  instead  of  its  nominative  dolendum,  he  inserts  the  infi- 
nitive cfo/ere.  And  the  same  substitution  takes  place  in  the  accusative,  with 
the  explanation  that ''the  accusative  is  dolendum  on\y  vfhen  governed  by  a 
preposition."  We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
this  notion  rests ;  those  who  propound  it,  carefully  abstaining  from  offer- 
ing any  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  seeming  to  regard  it  as  self-evident. 
But  surely,  in  such  a  sentence  as  this, ''  Militibus  autem  .  «  .  simul  et  de 
Davibus  desiliendum,  et  in  fluctibus  consistendum,  et  cum  hostibus  erat 
pugnandum,"  the  obvious  literal  translation  is,  ''  For  the  soldiers,  more- 
over, at  the  same  time,  there  was  both  leaping  down  from  the  ships,  and 
forming  their  ranks  in  the  waves,  and  fighting  with  the  enemy ;"  yet  Mr. 
Arnold  regards  desiliendum  erat  as  an  impersonal  passive  expression^ 
**  according  to  the  idiom  by  which  the  passive  used  impersonally  is  equi- 
▼alent  to  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  active." 

Id  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  the  matter  may  be  considered  doubtful, 
because  the  verbs  from  which  the  gerunds  are  derived  being  intransitive, 
there  is  no  accusative  case  governed  by  them  to  prove  beyond  dispute  that 
they  are  active ;  and  as,  in  the  later  Latin  authors,  the  passive  construction, 
when  admissible,  was  almost  invariably  preferred  to  the  active — that  is, 
the  gerundive  to  the  gerund, — examples  where  the  gerund  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  governs  an  accusative  are  rare.  Fortunately,  however,  the  ear- 
lier writers  supply  us  with  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  establish  the 
view  we  take  of  this  matter.*  From  Varro  we  have  the  following:  '*  In 
fetura  dandum  potius  hordaceos,  quam  triticeos  panes,"  R.  R.  ii.  16. 
**  Eas  haras  substernendum  palea,"  id,  iii.  *'  Subulo  dictus,  quod  ita 
dicunt  tibicines  Tusci.  Quncirca  radices  ejus  in  Etruria,  non  Latio,  quseren* 
dum  est."  L.  L.  lib.  vi.  The  writings  of  Cicero,  also,  furnish  examples  of 
the  same  kind,  one  of  which  must  here  suffice :  '*  Volumus  sane,  nisi  mo- 
lestum  est,  Cato,  tanquam  aliquam  viam  longam  confeceris,  quam  nobis 
quoque  ingrediendum  sit,  istuc,  quo  pervenisti,  videre  quale  sit." — De 
Senectute,  cap.  ii. 

These  passages  appear  to  us  to  decide  the  question ;  for  although  pas- 
sive verbs  are  found  in  connection  with  the  accusative,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  accusative  in  such  instances  is  never  the  object  of  the  verb,  but 

*  We  borrow  these  passages  from  Yosiios,  De  A.nalogiaf  lib.  ili.  cap.  iz.,  and  De 
Stnctan,  cap,  liU, 
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is  rather  used  adverbially  to  limit  its  signification.  And,  in  fact,  since  in 
the  passive  construction,  the  direct  object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  the 
nominative  case,  it  is  clear  that  no  passive  verb  can  possibly  be  connected 
with  an  accusative  representing  the  direct  object  of  the  action. 

Another  objection  to  the  ordinary  explanation  is,  that  in  prose  writertf 
the  words  denoting  the  agent,  used  in  connection  with  impersonal  passive 
verbs,  are  with  rare  exceptions,  expressed  not  by  the  dative  case,  but  by 
the  ablative  dependent  on  ab .-  this  fact  alone  would  lead  us  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  view  above  referred  to ;  and  as  it  is,  moreover,  alto* 
gether  unsupported  by  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  and  is  quite  gratuitoui 
and  unnecessary,  we  reject  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

All  these  remarks  apply  to  the  section  in  the  Greek  exercise  book  on 
**  Verbals  in  rcoc,"  pp.  30,  31,  which  is  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  cor-, 
responding  part  of  the  Latin  one  ;  and  perhaps  more  glaringly  so,  because 
some  of  Mr.  Arnold's  own  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  inaccuracy 
of  his  statements.  After  printing  the  sentences,  jcoXaoreov  earl  rov  xdiBa, 
ktTKriTiov  ktrri  aoi  Trjy  cLperfiy,  he  yet  says  : — 

"  These  verbals  are  passive,  and  take  the  agent  in  the  dative ;  but  they  olio 
govern  the  object  in  the  same  case  as  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived." 

In  L.  §  47,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  supines  : — ' 

"  The  supine  in  um  (act,)  follows  verbs  of  motion :  the  supine  in  u  (yiriasSij, 
though  not  TeaHy  passive,)  follows  a  few  adjectives  and  8ubstantive8."-^P.  104.  | 

Thus,  because  it  happens  that  the  accusative  case  of  a  certain  class  of 
abstract  substantives  (supine  in  um)  may  be  translated  by  the  English  im- 
perfect infinitive  active,  and  their  ablative  case  (supine  in  u)  by  the  imper^ 
feet  infinitive  passive,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  believe  that  there  is  some  essen- 
tial difference  between  them,  and  so  is  effectually  prevented  from  acquiring 
a  clear  conception  of  the  various  constructions  into  which  they  enter. 

Another  point  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  adiieres  to  the  ordinary  practice^ 
though  with  some  deviations  from  it,  which  are  the  results  of  his  plan  of 
compromise — is  the  mode  of  printing  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  in  the 
vocabularies,  in  which  the  nominative  singular  of  nouns,  and   the  first 
person  singular  or  imperfect  infinitive  of  verbs,  are  given.     Not  only  doei 
this  method  offend  against  strict  accuracy,  but  it  fully  trebles  the  pupifs 
difficulties  in  the  formation  of  the  various  cases,  tenses,  &c.  required  in 
the  exercises.     This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  an  exposition 
of  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  adopting,  in  its  integrity, 
the  plan  of  printing  only  the  stems  (or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the 
crude  forms)  of  the  words ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Arnold  should  run  the  risk  of  greatly  curtailing  the  sale  of  bis 
works,  by  making  them  so  much  more  theoretically  accurate  than  the  great' 
majority  of  the  present  teachers  are  capable  of  appreciating  ;  but,  at  least, 
he  might  be  consistent,  and  follow  something  like  a  uniform  method; 
instead  of  which  every  possible  variety  of  system  is  by  turns  employed. 
In  the  Greek  vocabularies  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  imperfect 
of  verbs  is  given,  with  an  English  translation,  which  sometimes  answers  to 
the  crude  form  ;  e,  g,  give,  ^«^wp,  sometimes  to  the  infinitive,  to  prmse,- 
iTraivibf,  and  sometimes  really  corresponds  to  the  Greek ;  as,  /  am  ac- 
customed, eWiafiai,     In  a  few   instances,   however,  the  infinitives  are 
used  instead  of  the  first  person.     In  the  Latin  vocabularies,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  imperfect  infinitive  is  printed,  with  an  equal  variety  of  interpre- 
tatioDS,  being  in  one  line  Tendered  as  an  infinitive,  in  the  next  as  a  crude 
form.    After  the  Latin  m^nitive,  l\v^  i^^x^^eX.  crude  Joxm  ^>a!»»l^  ^^tedL 
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and  then  the  mutilated  perfect  participle :  we  say  mutilated ,  because 
what  Mr.  Arnold  prints  for  the  participle  is  neither  its  nominative  sin- 
gular, nor  its  crude  form  :  e,  g.  strip  ojf  (exuere,  exu,  exut).  But  when 
a  verb  is  made  the  subject  of  a  rule,  the  first  person  singular  is  generally 
employed. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  matters  of  little  importance  :  we  are  of  a 
different  opinion ;  at  all  events  they  show  a  great  want  of  system  and 
uniformity,  which  cannot  but  tend  to  confuse  and  puzzle  the  pupil. 

So  far  we  have  chiefly  confined  ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the 
merits  of  these  works  regarded  as  expositions  of  grammar ;  but  they  may 
abo  be  considered,  especially  the  second,  as  aiming  at  conveying  some 
knowledge  of  the  derivation  and  composition  of  words  ;  and  considerable 
space  is  occupied  in  the  Latin  book  by  numerous  notes  professing  to  point 
out  the  distinctions  between  the  meanings  of  words  usually  supposed 
to  be  synonymous.  We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Arnold  on  his  success 
in  this  branch  of  his  labours :  now  and  then  a  useful  remark  may  be 
found  among  these  notes;  but  altogether  We  are  of  opinion  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  them  might  be  omitted  without  the  slightest  loss  to  the 
student.  Our  author *s  great  authority  on  these  topics  is  Doderlein,  from, 
whose  work  on  Latin  synouymes  a  large  number  of  passages  has  been 
transferred  to  Mr.  Arnold's  pages.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  single 
fact  speaks  volumes  respecting  a  man's  capabilities  and  acquirements; 
such  a  fact  we  find  in  p.  90  :  *' 7V>  slaughter;  butcher,  (trucidare : 
according  to  Doderlein  » tauricido,  1  cut  down  an  ox ;  I  slaughter  any- 
body, as  I  would  an  ox).*'  This  we  hold  to  be  decisive  against  Doderlein's 
title  to  be  considered  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  etymology  and  phi- 
lology. Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  contained  in  a  note  in 
p.  39;  from  which  we  learn  that  Doderlein  **  is  inclined  to  refer  debere^ 
^ith  debiliSy  to  ^coi,  levb),  to  want.**  What,  again,  can  be  more  absurd 
and  useless  than  such  things  as  this  ? — 

'*  A  prmmium  is  given  to  reward,  with  reference  to  the  merit  of  the  receiver : 
a  donum,  to  produce  ^oy,  with  reference  to  the  gratuitousness  of  the  gift :  a  munus, 
to  express  affection  or  favour,  with  reference  to  the  sentiment  of  the  giver.  D." 
L.  p.  71. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Arnold  himself  appears  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  guide  : 

*'  Doderlein  seems  to  confine  the  meaning  of  pradium  too  much,  when  he 
makes  it  only  the  ' occasional  engagement  of  particular  divisions  of  an  army;' 
for  Nepos  says,  '  illustrissimum  est  proelium  apud  Plataeas.' " — P.  101.* 

Any  school- boy  could  convict  Doderlein,  in  this  instance,  of  egregious 
blundering ;  for  Ceesar,  whom  we  take  to  be  a  much  better  authority  than 
the  pseudo-Nepos, — although,  if  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  his  references  to  the  two  writers,  such  would  not 
appear  to  be  Mr.  Arnold's  opinion; — Ceesar,  we  say,  constantly  uses  the 
word  proelio  in  speaking  of  the  most  important  and  decisive  battles, 
among  others,  that  of  Pharsalia.     (B.  C.  iii.  98.) 

One  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Greek  book  over  the  Latin,  is, 
that  it  contains  no  matter  of  this  kind. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  say  more  than  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  exercises  themselves;  which  is  of  the  less  consequence,  however, 

,*  See  too  note  6,  p.  155. 
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because  we  do  not  regard  them  as  of  the  principal  importance  in  works 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  Arnold  has  perhaps  erred  in  making  the  rules  subordi- 
nate to  the  mere  translating  of  the  sentences  appended  to  them  ;  whereas 
the  rules  ought  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  attention,  the  exercises  being 
viewed  as  illustrations  of  them,  and  as  means  of  imprinting  them  more 
deeply  in  the  memory*  In  this  particular,  also,  the  Greek  exercises  are 
superior  to  the  Latin  ;  the  latter  are  not  sufficiently  varied,  nor  has  much 
pains  been  taken  to  make  them  really  recapitulatory  :  a  few  simple  phrases 
are  repeated  ustjue  ad  nauseam;  but  some  of  the  most  important  rules 
receive  scarcely  any  illustration  after  the  particular  exercise  appended  to 
them.  We  must  notice,  also,  the  want  of  a  due  progression  in  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  sentences :  those  at  the  end  of  the  books  are  in  no 
respect  more  difficult  or  complex  than  those  near  the  beginning. 

Long  as  this  notice  has  become,  we  are  far  from  having  exhausted  all 
that  might  be  said  upon  the  subject ;  but  we  must  now  break  ofiT^  trusting 
that  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject,  its  bearing  on  the  cause  of 
sound  and  rational  classical  education,  and  the  extraordinary  popularity 
of  the  works  criticised,  will  constitute  a  sufficient  apology  to  our  readers 
for  having  occupied  them  so  long  with  the  foregoing  discussion  ;  and  we 
shall  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  the  trouble  we  have  taken  with  it,  if  our 
strictures  contribute   in   any  degree  to  bring  about  that    improvement 
which,  we  think  we  have  shown,  is  urgently  required  in  the  manuals  of 
classical  instruction,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  teachers  to  the  great  and 
numerous  defects  which  exist  in  the  works  before  us,  and  to  the  consequent 
necessity  for  others,  which  shall  not  repeat  old  errors^  and  retain  antiquated 
and   absurd   methods,   but   present  the   principles  of  their  subjects  in 
accordance  with  the  present  state  of  philological  science,  and  in  a  clear, 
oderly,  logical  and  consistent  manner. 


Erratum, — In  the  second  line  of  the  note  in  page  363,  for  '' transitive,'*  read 
intransitive. 


GRAMMAR  ON  ITS  TRUE  BASIS.      THE  ACCIDENCE  AKD  PRINCIPLES  OF  BKG- 
LISH  GRAMMAR  ;    WITH  THE  MANUAL  OF  EXERCISES,  ^ND  KEY.     BT  B.  U. 

SMART.     12mo.     2  vols.  pp.  256,  280.     (London:  Longmans.) 

Mr.  Smart  has  long  been  known  to  the  English  public  as  a  successful 
teacher  of  elocution.  His  **  Shakspearian  Readings"  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  those  pupil-teachers  who  waut  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  style  and  diction  of  our  greatest  poet.  His  edition  of  *'  Walker's 
Dictionary"  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  for  elementary  schools  that  can 
affi>rd  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  Teachers  will  find  in  this  gram- 
mar much  that  is  new,  much  that  is  put  in  a  telling  and  attractive  form, 
and  a  rich  variety  of  exercises  on  the  common  blunders  of  ill-educated 
persons.     The  following  is  a  specimen  :— 

'^  Mrs.  A.  B.  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  C.  D.,  and  desires  you  will  consider 

me  your  debtor  for  the  subscription  you  paid  in  my  name. — Whereas  some  evil>  disposed 

person  or  persons  broke  my  windows  last  night ;    the  said  evil  deed  was  committed 

about  ten  o'clock ;  and  I  hereby  offer  a  reward  of  five  guineas  to  any  one  who  will  make 

known  the  said  person  or  persons  that  committed  it. — Grateful  for  the  favours  hitherto 

received,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. — ^The  office  of 

gravedigi^er  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  X.,  lam  a  man  with  a  large  family,  and  beg  to 

have  your  voice  and  interest. — A.mon^  t\ie  ^oodk.  c^^c:«,%  \}[v».\.\!lvi«  been  done  to  me  by 

that  considerate  man,  I  am  very  m\ic\k  oVAX^td.  Xo  Yam,  voA ^^^\^^  Vst  ^^\ai!csi^ 
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flattered  me.— Seeing  that  you  never  take  any  pains,  you  are  surprised  at  your  frequent 
failures.— While  using  the  proper  means,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  our  success.  A 
man  cleaning  windows,  the  machine  on  which  he  stood  gave  way.  and  he  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  street. — Going  one  night  into  his  coal-cellar,  a  man  was  found  trying  to 
hide  himself  in  one  of  its  corners.— As  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  to  ascertain  its  purity  ; 
afflictions  are  sent  upon  the  earth  to  men. — As  we  never  learn  to  make  use  of  time  on 
hand ;  and  every  day  diminishes  that  which  we  believe  is  still  before  us ;  there  is  a 
tract  behind  of  misspent  hours. — If  our  days  are  often  cloudy  ;  if  a  temperate  sunshine 
never  lasts  long ;  if  the  calm  of  life  is  often  broken  by  tempests ;  upon  the  whole  a 
blessing  is  or  may  be  secured. — According  to  its  extent,  population,  military  force,  and 
civilization,  so  do  we  judge  of  the  strength  of  a  nation." 


GREEK  TERBS,  IRREGULAR  AND  DEFECTIVE;  THEIR  FORMS,  MEANING,  AND 
QUANTITY  :  EMBRACING  ALL  THE  TENSES  USED  BY  THE  GREEK  WRITERS, 
WITH  REFERENCES  TO  THE  PASSAGES  IN  WHICH   THEY  ARE   FOUND.       BY 

THE  REV.  w.  VEiTCii.     Small  8vo.  pp.  316.     (Edinburgh  :  Blacks.) 

A  BOOK  of  much  learning,  combining  original  research  with  judicious  adapt- 
ation. The  mantle  of  German  industry  has  fallen  upon  the  writer ;  and 
we  cordially  recommend  his  lucubrations  to  all  students  who  are  anxious  to 
understand  the  history  and  development  of  those  most  difficult,  but  most 
beautiful  expressions  of  thought,  the  verbs  of  the  Greeks. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS, 

QuES.  2. — Answered  by  the  Proposer, 

Two  men  undertake  to  dif?  a  drain  a  feet  long,  and  to  convey  the  material  in 
barrows  to  a  heap  at  the  end  of  it.  Into  what  two  parts  must  they  divide  the 
work,  so  that  one-half  of  the  labour  may  fall  to  the  share  of  each ;  allowing 
that  a  man  could  wheel  a  full  barrow,  containing  1  c.  ft.  of  the  material,  to  the 
distance  of  b  feet  and  return  with  the  empty  barrow,  in  the  same  time  that  he 
could  fill  a  barrow  with  the  material  ? 

It  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  the  section  of  the  drain,  the  point  of  divi- 
sion must  remain  the  same.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  therefore,  we  shall  sup- 
pose that  each  linear  foot  contains  one  cubic  foot  of  material.  Moreover,  on  the 
principle  of  work,  we  may  regard  the  material  as  being  conveyed  from  its  centre 
of  gravity  or  middle  point.  Let  us  take  the  labour  expended  in  wheeling  a  full 
harrow  and  returning  with  the  empty  one  as  a  unit  of  labour  j  then  putting  x  for 
the  length  dug  by  the  first  man,  we  have 

Units  of  labour  in  wheeling  =»«  ^"o  ^   o 

t*         « 

Units  of  labour  in  digging  1  linear  footed 
,,  »»      in  digging  x  linear  i^t.\.  —  hx 


.'.  Total  units  of  labour  =•  —  +  d  ar 

2 


a^ 


Similarlj  the  units  of  labour  in  digging,  &c.,  the  whole  drain =—  +  6  a 


2  2  L  2  J 

Solving  this  equation  we  find, 


aras 
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QuBS.  5. — Answered  by  W.  P,  F. 

Two  sheep-folds  contain  the  same  area ;  one  of  them  has  the  form  of  a  square^ 
the  other  that  of  a  rectangle  whose  breadth  is  three-quarters  of  its  length.  It  it 
required  to  determine -which  of  the  two  folds  cost  the  least  money  in  building, 
supposing  the  height  of  the  walls  to  be  the  same  in  each  case. 

Let  a=the  tide  of  the  square  fold,  and  or « the  length  of  the  rectangular  fold{  tbeo 
4«sthe  breadth  of  this  latter ; 

.  * .  length  of  the  walls  in  the  rectangular  fold 

^      2a  ,  ^      S      2a      7a 

V3  4      V3     V35 

and  length  of  the  walls  in  the  square  fold  ==4  a. 

7  a 

But  4  a  is  less  than-r-  ,  therefore  to  build  the  walls  in  the  square  fold  will 

cost  the  least  money. 

^n^toer;  to  questions  were  also  received  from  J.  S.  GilHugham^  Mr.  Brand, 
Henricus  B.,  Mr.  J.  W.  High. 

QuBS.  6. — Answered  by  Henricus  B, 

The  fallacy  consists  in  supposing  it  possible  for  an  equation  to  be  alwayi 
arithmetically  true  after  it  has  been  divided  by  o,  or  a?— a«=o. 

Or  thus  by  J.  S,  GUUngkam. 

The  proposed  equation  may  be  written 

(df  +  a)  (jp— fl)  »jp— fl, 

the  equation  therefore  has  two  roots,  viz.,  x—a,  andd?-=l  — a;    after  dividing 
by  a?— a  we  have 

ir  +  fl=l, 

but  the  value  of  x  in  this  equation  is  not  a,  therefore  it  is  erroneous  to  put  a  for 
X  in  this  form  of  the  equation. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   AN8WBRBD  IN   OUR  NUMBBR  FOR  NoVEMBBR. 

QuES.  11. — Proposed  by  Mr,  J.  J,  Robinson. 

There  is  a  circular  plantation  which  cost  as  much  planting  at  20  guineas  per 
acre  as  it  did  fencing  at  5  shillings  per  rood.  Required  the  diameter  and 
circumference. 

QcES.  12. — Proposed  by  W%P, 


rx*—xy^=y^  +  40     l 
Given  <    2  y*  ^x^      L  to  find  x  and  y . 

L     J?  V       J 


y 

QuBS.  13. — Proposed  by  Peter  Parley, 

A  ship  sails  with  a  supply  of  biscuit  for  60  days,  at  a  daily  allowance  of  lib. 
a  head ;  after  being  at  sea  20  days,  she  encounters  a  storm,  in  which  5  men  are 
lost,  and  damage  sustained  that  will  cause  a  delay  of  24  days,  and  it  is  found 
that  each  man's  allowance  must  be  reduced  to  fib.;  find  original  number  of  tbe 
crew. 

QuES.  14. — Proposed  by  W,  A.,  Jun.y  Chelsea, 

The  3  points  of  bisection  of  the  3  diagonals  of  the  complete  quadrilateral 
range  in  the  same  straigYil\me.  l^ec\>3\T^^,  wvmpTot)ed%Q\\iX.\QahYtQ^ 
of  Co-ordinates. 
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DSBATB   ON  POPULAB  EDUCATION  IN 

9BX. National  Assembly  or  France. 
— (Continuation  qf  the  Sitting  qf  Mon^ 
day.  Sept,  18.)— On  Article  8  of  the 
.Constitution,  setting  forth  the  right  of 
all   citizens  to  meet,  petition^  and  ez- 

gress  their  sentiments,  M.  de  Montalem- 
ert  proposed  to  add   the  words  **  and 
to  teach." — Coant  de  Montalembert  said 
that,  like  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
liberty  of  instruction  was  guarantied  by 
the  charter  of  1830 ;  but  the  absence  of 
all  definition  had  caused  it  to  be  without 
any  advantage  up  to  the  present  time. 
••We  do*  not,"  he  said,  **want  an  un- 
limited liberty  of  instruction,  but  what  we 
an  unwilling  to  allow  is  a  surreillance 
eKercised  by    rivals.      We    contest  the 
fpecial  right  of  the  state  in  matters  of  in- 
atruction — the  state  has  not  any  right  over 
the  child  which  it  has  not  over  the  father 
of  the  child.    If  it  cannot  impose  its  be- 
lief on  the  father,  so  it  ought  not  to  have 
the  right  to  impose  it  on  the  child  (mur- 
innrs).    Yes,  when  the  state  causes  the 
ferule  of  the  pedagogue  to  intervene  be- 
tween my  son  and  me,  it  violates  my 
liberty  (murmurs).     Gentlemen,  you  are 
afraid  of  Communism  (ah,  ah).     Well,  do 
you  know  what  is  the  monopoly  of  the 
state  instruction  ?     It  is  intellectual  Com- 
munism (laughter).    Yes,  Communism  is 
a  doctrine  by  which  the  state  substitutes 
itself  for  the  proprietors.     Well,  then, 
does  not  the  state  substitute  itself    for 
fathers  of  families,  in  the  question  of  in- 
struction ?    The  great  objection  to  freedom 
of  instruction  is  said  to  be  this — that  if  it 
were  granted  the  religious  element  would 
boon  become  too    preponderant   in   the 
matter  (hear,  hear).    You  see  I  grapple 
with  the  question  unhesitatingly.    Well, 
then,  according  to  that  doctrine,  if  in- 
struction were  free,  all  France  would  fling 
itself  into  the  arms  of  religious  instruction 
(murmurs).      For  my  part  I  do  not  think 
80.     But  supposing  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  by  what  right  can  you,  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  oppose  such  a  fact 
(agitation)  ?      I   demand  full  liberty  for 
instruction,  and  I  ask  what  social  interest 
is  there  to  oppose,  as  is  attempted,  all 
return  to  religious  instruction  ?     None 
that   I  can  see.      Society  is,  I  believe, 
suffering  and  menaced — ^not  only  by  Com- 
munism, but  by  Socialism   (movement). 
By  Socialism,  I  understand  the  whole  en- 
semble of  the  doctrines,  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  declare  war   on 


Christian    civilization,    founded   on    the 
double  principle  of  personal  property  and 
individual  liberty."    The  honourable  re- 
presentative went  on  to  say  that  there  were 
many  who  thought  they  defended  society, 
and  who  compromised  it  by  excessive  and 
progressive  taxation.    There  were  others 
who  appeared  well  instructed  from  their 
language,    and    whose    menaces     caused 
alarm,  but  who  proposed  and  defended 
useful  reforms.     He  should  not,  then,  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  comparison  between  them, 
but  he  would  say  that  society  was  every 
day  menaced  by  doctrines  which,  out  of 
that  Assembly,  armed  millions  of  hands 
(agitation).     The  mischief  could  not  be 
contested;   it  was  for  the  Assembly  to 
find  the  remedy.     He  was  well  convinced 
that  force  would  not  attain  that  object. 
The  muskets  which  three  months  since 
had  been  directed  against  the  Republic 
were  charged  with  ideas.     What  ideas, 
then,  he  would  ask,  could  be  opposed  to 
those  who  were  thus  armed  against  so- 
ciety ?     If  it  were  necessary  for  him  to 
show  that  force,  however  skilfully  directed, 
was  insufficient  for  security,   he  would 
invoke  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  was 
the  most  complete  expression  of  force. 
Napoleon,  in  the  days    of  his  greatest 
power,  said  to  the  great  master  of  the 
University:   ''Do  you  know,  Fontanes, 
what  I  admire  most  in  the  world  ?     It  is 
the  powerlessness  of  force  to  found  any- 
thing.   There  are  only  two  powers  in  the 
world — the  sabre  and  the  mind ;  and  in 
the  end  the  former  is  always  conquered  by 
the  latter."    Thus  spoke  the  man  of  the 
sabre  par  excellence.     That  great  man 
did  not  think  that  brute  force  could  con- 
tend against  the  mind ;  and  he  was  right. 
He   (the  Count)  was  aware  that  certain 
innovators  pretended  that  society  would 
find  in  the  application  of  their  doctrines 
a  remedy  for  all  evils.     But  these  doc- 
trines were  not  known,  and  their  power 
could  not  be  appreciated.     The  only  spirit 
that  could  be  opposed  to  the  threatening 
danger  was  the  old  Christian  spirit.     He 
asked  for  no  favour,  for  no  privilege,  but 
liberty  for  all.     He  would  ask  those  who 
were  now    loudest  in   their  accusations 
against  society,  whether  they  did  not  think 
they  would  one  day  have  need  of  some 
other  force  besides  that  which  they  now 
invoked  ?     He  was  perfectly  agreed  with 
them   as  to   the    evils    which   they  had 
pointed   out  as   to    the   distress  of    the 
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industry.    He  agreed  with  them  ai  to  the 
truth  of  the  picture,  but  he  differed  from 
them  as  to  tne  principles  and  the  remedy 
to  be  applied.     He  fully  concurred  with 
them  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  workmen 
in  the  midst  of  the  unwholesome  air  of 
their  workshops ;  but  in  addition  to  that 
vitiated  atmosphere  there  were  also  corrupt 
hearts  (murmurs)— hearts  deeply  vitiated 
by  bad  conduct  and  immorality.    He  would 
ask  them  whether  moral  evil  had  not  some 
influence  in  the  present  state  of  things  ? 
He  would  address  himself  to  conservatives 
as  well  as  to  innovators,  to  proprietors  as 
well  as  to  workmen  ;  and  he  would  say  to 
the  one,  You  will  endeavour  in  vain  to 
defend  yourselves  as  long  as  you  only  sup- 
port yourselves  on  moral  doctrines.     He 
would  say  to  the  others,  Whenever  you 
shall  have  conquered,  your  victory  will  be 
barren  and  deplorable,  if  you  have  not 
consoling  doctrines  to  give  to  society.    It 
would  be  said  that  a  remedy  was   quite 
ready — namely,  instruction  given  by  the 
state.    But  the  state  had  been,  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  charged  with  public  in- 
struction in  France,  and  the  result  was 
this :  in  superior  instruction,  there  had 
been  a  diminution  in  quality  and  quantity 
when  compared  to  what  had  been  seen 
previously  (murmurs).    The  proofs  were 
to  be  found,   not  in   his  assertions,  but 
in  the  admissions  of  MM.  Villemaiu  and 
de  Salvandy  themselves  (interruption). — 
A  voice:    A  fine    proof   truly  1 — Count 
de  Montalembert :  Secondary  instruction 
was  in  the  same  condition   of   diminu- 
tion, being  now  inferior  to  what  it  was 
in    1789    (murmurs).      Yes,    secondary 
instruction  was  in  a  wretched  state ;    it 
scarcely  furnished  forth  a  few  laureates,  so 
that  the  intellectual    abasement  of   the 
French  race  was  rapidly  gaining  ground 
(exclamations).   Every  one  learned  Latin  ; 
the  result  was  that  every  one  knew  it  and 
little  else.     He  had  found  that  avowal  in 
a  journal  entitled  La  Liberie  de  Petuer, 
edited  by  the  cream  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  University,  and  particularly  by  a  pro- 
fessor who  was  in  that  Assembly;  the  Hon. 
Jules    Simon    knew    something    of    it 
(laughter).     If  the  state  of  primary  in- 
struction were  examined,  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted  that  its  progress  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  state  (in- 
terruption).   He  would  not  say  that  there 
had  been  no  progress,  but  it  had  not  been 
in  proportion  to  the  sacrifices.    There  was 
another  point  on  which  official  information 
was  not  very  cheering ;  he  alluded  to  the 
state  of  crime.    The  statistical  accounts 


established  that  crime  of  every  kind  had 
increased  (loud    denials  from  the  left). 
— M.   Mathien    (de     la     DrAme)    said 
the  hon.  representative  was  in  error.— 
Count  de  Montalembert  said  he  founded 
his  remarks  on  documents  published  in  the 
Monitew,    He  would  refer  the  Assemblj 
to  them,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  official 
instruction,  such  as  it  had  been  given  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  was  powerless  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  mischief,  and  as  a  barrier 
against  the  invasion  of  doctrines  of  which 
the  danger  had  been  proclaimed.     He 
could  not  but  attribute  to  that  instmctioa 
a  great  part  of  the  evil  which  had  been 
produced  in  France  (loud  interruption). 
H«  had  been  long  accustomed  to  discnss 
against  opponents,  less  noisy,  it  was  tme; 
but  he  had  always  fearlessly  expressed 
his  opinion  (hear,  hear).  —  M,  Germain 
Sarrut:     You    are    right. —  Count   de 
Montalembert:   Instruction  was  notiiing 
in  itself;    the  principal  thing  was  that 
it  should  be  good.    No  one  could  deny 
that.    Ignorance  was  hunger,  but  there 
was  something  still  worse  than  hunger,  and 
that  was  poison.    The  nourishment  given 
by  official  instruction  was  only  poison,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  which  might  be 
found  in  every  general  system,  it  had  poi- 
soned a  part  of  those  whom  it  pretended 
to  nourish,  and  had  starved  others  under 
the  pretext  of  preventing  their  being  poi- 
soned (laughter).    Let  them  look  at  the 
insurgents.   He  would  not  say  anything  to 
aggravate  their  position,  but  had  it  not 
been  found  by  those  who  had  examined 
them  that  they  had  all  received  that  pri- 
mary instruction  which  was  now  looked 
upon  as  a  remedy  ?     They  could  all  read, 
and  they  had  made  use  of  that  acquirement 
to  study  the  works  of  M.  Pmdhon  and  Bf. 
Louis  Blanc  (loud  interruption).     On  the 
day  following  the  invasion  of  the  National 
Assembly,  had  not  a  bill  been  presented, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  erase  religious 
instruction  from  the  programme  of  the 
primary  schools,  and   to  assimilate  the 
communal  schools  throughout  all  France  to 
the  faubourgs  of  Paris  ?    The  hon.  gentie- 
man  then  pointed  out  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  evils  which  appeared  to  be  summed 
up  by  those  two  words,  *'enjoy  and  des- 
pise,'' which  reposed  on  unrestrained  de- 
sire for  all  enjoyments  and  a  contempt  of 
authority.  What  remedy  could  be  opposed 
to  that  fatal  influence,  if  it  were  not  the 
old  Christian  doctrine  contained  in  the 
two    words,    **  abstain  and  respect  ?'*— 
Morning  Chronicle, 
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THE  PICTORIAL  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  Wit  ham,  before  the  Members  of 
the   Essex    Church  Schoolmasters*  Association,   by  the    Rev.  C.  R. 
McJSTON,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Moulsham,  Chelmsford. 

■ 

The  primary  object  of  education  is  unquestionably  to  qualify  tlie  young 
for  fulfilling  the  designs  of  their  being  in  the  grand  scale.  Every  inquiry, 
therefore,  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  an  end  so  important  assumes 
a  deep  interest,  and  claims  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  who  feel  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  general  progress  of  religion. 

We  accordingly  propose  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  what  may  be 
termed  the  pictorial  method  of  instruction.  And  under  this  designation 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  more  especially  to  the  art  of  teach- 
ing children  by  paintings  and  prints,  illustrative  of  the  particulars  in  regard 
to  which  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  inform  and  impress  their  minds. 
The  picturesque  style  of  teaching  is  obviously  but  a  kindred  branch  of  the 
general  subject,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  delineations  it  employs 
are  the  representations  of  the  mind,  not  those  of  the  canvas.  But 
although  it  is  a  purely  mental  operation,  it  so  embodies  the  truth  in 
graphic  illustrations  and  figurative  descriptions,  as  to  bring  it  forcibly 
home  to  the  understanding  and  heart.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  does 
not  generally  engage  the  practical  regard  it  demands  of  those  whose  office 
it  is  to  instruct  the  undisciplined  mind.  It  cannot  be  for  any  unimportant 
purposes  that  we  are  gifted  with  that  noble  faculty  by  which,  without  the 
direct  intervention  of  the  senses,  we  are  capable  of  embodying  our  ideas 
in  innumerable  forms  or  mental  pictures,  and  of  thus  imparting  them  to 
others  with  such  peculiar  distinctness  and  force.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  it  may  be  employed,  in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  teacher,  as  a 
powerful  instrument  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  youth.  If  any 
proof  were  wanting  of  this  fact,  we  might  advert  to  the  extraordinary  use 
made  of  the  imaginative  faculty  by  the  sacred  writers;  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  the  mind  and  exciting  the  best  affections  of  the  heart.  They 
make  every  thing  in  a  manner  palpable  to  the  senses,  and  draw  their 
illustrations  from  every  department  of  nature.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of 
our  notice,  too,  that  no  divine  teacher  had  apparently  more  recourse  to 
this  method  of  instruction  than  the  Saviour  of  the  world  himself.  His 
language  indeed,  no  less  than  his  recorded  actions,  is  characterized  by 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  perfection  of  his  nature — that 
chaste  and  dignified  simplicity  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  savours  of 
meretricious  ornament  or  vain  display.  But  it  is  remarkable,  at  the  same 
time,  how  large  a  portion  of  his  discourses  is  made  up  of  parables,  simili- 
tudes, metaphorical  descriptions,  and  other  such  forms  of  speech,  in  which 
the  teacher  gives  ideal  pictures  of  the  objects  and  truths  he  wishes  to  pre- 
sent before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  addresses  himself  to  those  facul- 
ties of  our  nature  which  retain  and  revive  the  impressions  of  sense. 
It  was  seldom  that  truth  was  taught  by  him  in  abstract  terms,  or  in  a 
didactic  manner;  and  his  illustrations  of  it  were  always  drawn  from  what 
was  most  familiar  and  interesting  to  his  audience.  It  is  true,  that  the 
method  of  teaching  employed  by  our  Lord  may  be  in  part  accounted  for 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  oriental  style  and  ttve  c«cvLtft^\.%x\c^^  m\A«  ^\l\s^ 
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he  exercised  his  ministry ;  nor  would  the  habits  of  more  modem  times 
admit  of  its  adoption  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  like  manner^  by  the  public 
teachers  of  religion.  But  it  may  surely  be  regarded,  nevertheless,  as  a 
decisive  testimony  to  the  necessity,  with  respect  at  least  to  the  generality 
of  mankind,  of  the  aid  derivable  from  figurative  illustration,  in  order  to  the 
effectual  communication  and  enforcement  of  abstract  truths  and  moral 
lessons. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  pictorial  method  consists  in  its  especial 
adaptation  to  the  mental  habits  and  capacities  of  children;  and  this 
remark  particularly  applies  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  present 
paper — the  use  of  literal  delineations.  Of  this  we  must  be  convinced  by 
the  slightest  reference  to  experience,  or  to  the  mode  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  are  developed  and  brought  to  a 
state  of  maturity.  As  it  has  pleased  the  Author  of  our  being  to  connect 
us  with  the  material  world  by  the  possession  of  organized  bodies,  all  our 
knowledge  originates  in  perception.  The  external  objects  with  which  we 
are  brought  into  contact  become  the  occasions  on  which  the  mind  exercises 
its  powers,  and  whence  it  derives  the  materials  of  reflection.  In  accordance 
with  our  mixed  nature,  the  images  or  conceptions  of  corporeal  things  are 
interwoven  with  all  our  ideas,  even  the  most  abstract  or  diverse  from  the 
properties  of  matter.  They  are  the  vehicles  in  which  we  deposit  them, 
and  the  mediums  through  which  they  are  contemplated.  The  child  is  thos 
necessarily  the  creature  of  sensation.  It  is  conversant  with  material  forms 
and  simple  facts.  Its  knowledge  extends  little  beyond  what  it  tastes  and 
feels,  sees  and  hears.  It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  and  repeated  trials  that 
it  becomes  capable  of  those  processes  of  thought  which  are  purely  intel- 
lectual, or  in  which,  independently  of  external  aids,  we  variously  distin- 
guish, compare,  and  combine  our  ideas,  and  trace  out  facts  to  their  remote 
consequences.  And  every  mode  or  system  of  instruction,  not  in  keeping 
with  this  imperfect  and  gradual  development  of  their  intellectual  powers, 
is  sure  to  fail  of  success. 

In  communicating  knowledge  to  elementary  classes  the  first  requisite  is, 
of  course,  to  engage  their  attention  and  fix  it  upon  the  subject  brought 
before  them.     Even  when  nothing  more  than  this  is  done  an  important 
point  is  gained  ;  for  as  the  habit  of  attention  is  the  foundation  of  all  im- 
provement, and  ranks  amongst  the  roost  valuable  of  all  mental  acquisitions, 
whatever  effectually  contributes  towards  its  formation  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance.     But  that  which  excites  and  sustains  the  attention  of 
children  must  be  something  which  they  can  understand,  and  feel  to  be  an 
object  of  interest.     The  picture  well  supplies  this  requisite,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  teacher,  may  thus  render  efficient  aid  in  the  work  of 
elementary  instruction  ;  as  it  occupies  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
conception  of  the  objects  delineated  and  their  reality,  it  furnishes  a  suitable 
subject  for  the  first  essays  and  exercises  of  the  infantile  imagination.    It 
accustoms  the  child  to  transfer  its  ideas  from  things  seen  and  represented, 
to  those  which  are  unseen  and  incapable  of  being  distinctly  represented  to 
the  eye.     It  thus  trains  it  to  the  process  of  abstraction,  and  to  the  habit  of 
systematic  combination.     It  reaches  the  mind  through  a  direct  and  most 
important  avenue — that  of  the  eye ;  while  it  affords  pleasure  by  the  vivid- 
ness of  its  impressions,  and  the  closeness  of  its  resemblance  to  the  objects 
and  scenes  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.     It  stimulates  curiosity,  and  so 
awakening  the  desire  of  futlVvet  \ti\b\w\^uoii  than  is  exhibited  to  the  eye,  it 
prepares  the  minds  of  chWdtetk  fox  letevVvw^  >^^  \yv%V\^Ol\^w^  -wad  monl 
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impressions  which  the  teacher  wishes  to  impart ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  it  supplies  an  easy  and  compendious  method  of  conveying  clear  con- 
ceptions to  their  understandings,  with  regard  to  innumerable  things  which 
they  may  never  see  and  which  they  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend 
pimply  by  means  of  a  verbal  description,  or  at  least  only  in  an  imperfect 
manner.  The  mode  of  instruction  it  furnishes  embraces  likewise  an  ample 
range,  and  applies  to  almost  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  historical  print,  it  is  true,  is  of  necessity  limited  to  one  particular 
point  of  time  relatively  to  the  general  subject  which  it  professes  to 
delineate.  But  then  it  is  capable  of  including  a  large  variety  of  details 
which,  with  a  few  explanatory  and  judicious  comments,  may  be  made 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  minds  of  children.  They  see 
depicted  to  their  view  the  leading  persons  in  the  illustrated  story,  the 
feelings  and  motives  which  actuated  them  as  portrayed  in  their  attitudes 
and  expressions  of  countenance — the  characteristic  productions,  natural 
and  artificial,  of  the  countries  where  they  lived — the  peculiar  costumes, 
habits,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  such  other  particulars.  In 
correct  and  well  executed  delineations,  these  things  are  presented  in 
harmonious  grouping,  and  the  scene  exhibited  to  the  eye  becomes  the 
central  point  of  information  to  the  other  parts  of  the  entire  story.  The 
picture  too  lives  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and,  whenever  the  imagination 
brings  it  before  him,  it  is  connected  by  the  principle  of  association  with 
the  truths,  facts,  and  moral  lessons  which  it  was  made  to  illustrate. 

But  another  important  advantage  of  elementary  instruction  by  means 
of  pictures  is  the  agreeable  diversion  it  supplies  from  less  attractive 
exercises.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  remembrance  that  the  power  of  application 
in  children  is  soon  exhausted  by  earnest  attention  to  one  and  the  same 
object ;  and  if  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  urge  it  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  feeling  of  languor  or  impatience  commences,  not  only  is  time 
lost,  but  positive  injury  is  done  by  the  encouragement  given  to  habits  of 
listlessness  and  aversion  to  mental  labour.  The  mind  of  the  infant  no  less 
than  that  of  the  man  is  essentially  active  in  its  nature  ;  and  experience 
shows  that  it  is  wearied  rather  by  an  unvaried  continuity  of  thought,  than 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  its  faculties.  Hence  the  importance  of  agreeably 
diversifying  the  occupations  of  children,  and  the  picture  lends  efficient  aid 
towards  this  object,  combining,  as  it  does,  pleasure  with  useful  instruction. 

Every  one  knows  the  eager  delight  which  children,  even  at  a  very 
early  age,  discover  in  the  inspection  of  drawings  and  prints  adapted  to 
their  capacities,  and  what  powerful  impressions  are  often  made  by  them 
on  their  tender  minds.  The  well  known  case  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  pious  mother,  imbibed  the  elements  of  his  religious 
knowledge  and  character  from  the  rude  illustrations  of  Scripture  history 
in  the  chimney-place  of  the  family  sitting-room,  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  good  that  may  arise  from  this  method  of  instruction.  And  that  of 
Lamartine  is  scarcely  less  remarkable,  who  informs  us  that  his  travels  in 
the  East  originated  in  the  passionate  desire  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  with 
which  he  was  inspired  by  the  frequent  sight  of  the  engravings  in  a 
beautiful  copy  of  Rouyamont's  Bible,  accompanied  by  the  simple  com- 
ments of  a  fond  mother.  But  a  few  remarks  upon  the  proper  manner  of 
applying  this  method  of  instruction  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  the 
object  of  the  present  paper.  The  first  thing  that  requires  attention  is 
obviously  the  selection  of  suitable  prints.  And  happily  the  increasing 
Remand  for  these  productions  of  art  has  caWed  ioi;\\\  ^  W%^  %.\A  vcev^x^h^ 
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supply  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  education.  We  are  provided  with  an 
abundant  variety  of  woodcuts,  prints^  and  lithographic  drawings,  relating 
to  almost  every  subject  on  which  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  work 
of  elementary  instruction.  It  is  well  known  likewise,  to  most  persons  who 
feel  an  interest  in  such  matters,  that  a  society  has  recently  been  formed 
for  the  'periodical  distribution  of  religious  prints  after  the  first  masters,  and 
by  engravers  of  the  highest  artistic  talent.  The  especial  object  contem- 
plated by  the  projectors  of  this  laudable  undertaking,  is  "  to  give  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  an  opportunity  of  possessing  works  of  a  pious 
and  instructive  tendency,  calculated  to  improve  the  taste  and  elevate  the 
mind,  replacing  those  which  have  hitherto  tended  to  demoralize  and 
render  it  less  susceptible  of  religious  impression.*'  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  a  movement  of  this  kind  has  commenced  under  auspices  which 
furnish  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  measure  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  unfaithful  and  indifferently  executed  prints  tend  to 
deprave  the  taste  of  children  for  what  is  pure  and  beautiful,  to  mislead 
their  judgment,  and  leave  on  their  minds  eiToneous  impressions.  It  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  therefore,  to  secure  correct  delineations — pictures 
which,  like  those  of  the  old  masters,  give  just  representations  of  nature, 
and  speak  not  to  the  eye  only,  but  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

The  judgment  of  the  discreet  teacher  will  direct  him  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  picture,  and  of  his  explanatory  and  practical  remarks,  to  the  age  and 
intellectual  standing  of  his  pupils.  He  will  remember  that  the  minds  of 
infants  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction  only  from  the  simplest  illus- 
trations and  comments.  The  first  step  must  consist  in  lessons  from 
objects  on  prints  of  an  elementary  description,  illustrating  some  plain 
matters  of  fact,  or  Scriptural  stories,  suited  to  their  limited  powers  of 
comprehension.  They  are  obviously  unprepared  for  such  an  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties  as  would  be  demanded  by  pictures  relating  to  his- 
torical truths,  and  important  events  connected  with  the  political  interests 
of  society  and  its  progress  in  the  refinements  of  civilized  life.  But  these 
may  with  advantage  be  gradually  introduced  to  their  notice  as  they 
advance  towards  that  stage  of  mental  development  in  which  they  are 
capable  of  more  enlarged  views  and  combinations. 

It  seems  likewise  desirable  that  the  prints  used  by  a  teacher  should  be 
kept  out  of  view  when  they  are  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  systematic 
instruction.  The  practice  of  placing  engravings  against  the  wails  of 
infant  school-rooms,  may  be  pleaded  fbr  as  an  appropriate  decoration,  and 
as  a  measure  adapted  to  form  beneficial  associations  in  the  minds  of  the 
young.  But  it  admits  perhaps  of  a  question  whether  the  alleged  advan- 
tages, as  far  at  least  as  picture  lessons  are  concerned,  are  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  attendant  evils.  It  is  well,  at  all  events,  to  recollect 
that,  by  a  universal  law  of  our  nature,  familiarity  with  objects  tends  to 
diminish  their  capability  of  impression  ;  and  prints  for  the  instruction  of 
elementary  classes  are  more  likely  to  answer  the  desired  end  when  kept 
in  reserve,  that  they  may  retain  for  the  occasion  the  freshness  of  novelty. 

The  judicious  teacher,  moreover,  will  not  forget  that  an  undue  promi- 
nence may  be  given  to  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  business  of  education, 
and  that  it  is  very  requisite  to  guard  against  the  evil  of  amusing  children 
with  the  mere  excitement  of  the  imagination  and  the  play  of  the  senses, 
instead  of  aiming  to  inform  their  minds  and  to  imprint  right  impressions 
upon  their  hearts.  It  is  a  iam\\\^T  oXi^etN^vvoxv^  \iM\.  wsfc  >«\v\ati  may 
suggest  a  lesson  of  practical  vi\aAom,  \.\iax.  ^"^  >i5ek&\^  \^  ^  ^'^s^^w  \o.  -^ 
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things ;"  and  there  seems  to  be  some  need  for  caution  against  the  danger 
in  question,  at  a  time  yfhen  the  public  taste  betrays,  it  may  be  thought, 
the  symptoms  of  a  morbid  appetite  for  pictorial  illustrations.  But  let  this 
method  of  instruction  take  its  proper  place  amongst  the  supplementary 
means  and  appliances  for  the  training  of  juvenile  classes,  and  the  bene- 
ficial results  will  not  fail  to  justify  its  general  adoption. 

The  effect  of  the  instrument,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  is  handled  and  applied  to  its  purpose.  The  t|est  manner  of  using 
a  printed  picture  on  a  Scriptural  or  historical  subject  is,  perhaps,  for  the 
teacher  to  read  or  rather  tell  the  story  to  which  it  relates,  pointing  out  to 
the  attention  of  the  little  ones  as  he  proceeds  the  corresponding  parts  it 
exhibits  to  their  view,  encouraging  them  to  make  remarks  upou  it,  and 
concluding  with  the  principal  lesson  it  is  intended  or  fitted  to  impress  on 
their  minds.  It  may  be  afterwards  profitably  made  the  subject  of  a 
catechetical  examination,  conducted  as  every  such  exercise  should  be,  on 
the  principle  of  leading  them  to  correct  their  own  errors  or  of  suggesting, 
when  necessary,  the  proper  answers  to  the  several  queries.  It  may  be 
likewise  advisable,  after  seasonable  intervals,  to  reproduce  the  picture  to 
their  notice,  with  a  view,  by  similar  exercises,  to  perfect  their  acquaintance 
with  its  details,  and  to  fix  the  good  impression  of  it  upon  their  minds. 
But  It  is  obvious  that  little  benefit  can  be  expected  unless  the  language 
and  manner  of  the  teacher  be  as  much  as  possible  adapted  to  the  ideas 
and  capacities  of  the  children.  It  should  be  his  aim  to  have  a  well 
defined  object  in  view,  to  get  clear  conceptions  of  whatever  he  attempts 
to  explain  and  apply,  to  enter  into  minute  details,  and  to  be  concise  and 
simple  in  the  use  of  terms,  borrowing  his  illustrations  from  what  is 
familiar  to  their  minds,  and  especially  showing  that  he  feels  (himself)  an 
interest  in  the  subject  he  brings  before  them.  It  is  only  by  such  means 
that  we  can  expect  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  children,  and  maintain  a 
salutary  influence  over  them.  Nor  is  the  art  of  thus  instructing  them  one 
of  easy  acquisition.  Ordinary  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  to  be 
attained  without  much  diligence  and  care. 

But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  educational  labour,  the  chief 
concern  must  be  to  keep  everything  in  subserviency  to  the  grand  end  of 
instruction;  for  that  system,  however  specious  and  well  constructed,  is 
most  essentially  defective,  which  rests  m  the  excitement  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  culture  of  the  taste,  the  communication  of  knowledge,  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties;  or  in  any  object  but  the  training  up 
of  the  moral  being,  on  Christian  principles,  to  those  habits  of  self-control, 
devotion,  and  virtue,  which  alone  will  qualify  him  for  the  duties  of  his 
appointed  station  on  earth,  and  for  the  higher  occupations  of  an  enduring 
life.  The  restoration  of  fallen,  yet  immortal  creatures,  to  the  original 
perfection  of  their  nature  is  indeed  the  noblest  aim  of  charity  !  But  it  is 
that  object  to  which  all  the  lessons  and  efforts  of  the  teacher  should 
converge ;  nor  let  him  ever  forget  that,  when  it  is  practically  kept  in  view, 
it  imparts  to  his  office  a  moral  dignity  which  no  emolument  or  adventitious 
distinction  could  confer,  and  well  may  it  encourage  him  to  persevere  in 
the  right  course  amidst  all  the  anxieties  apd  toils  of  his  arduous  vocation. 
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EXAMINATION  PAPERS  ON  PEDAGOGY,  METHOD,  AND  THE 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING.* 

1.  What  do  you  uhdentand  by  Pedagoj^y  ? 

2.  How  is  it  to  be  distinffuished  from  Method  ? 

3.  Gire  the  etymo1of(y  of  both  words. 

4.  Mention  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  writers  on  systematic  educa- 

tion in  modern  times. 

5.  What  was  the  leading  idea  of  Jacotot  ? 

6.  Of  Pestalozzi  ? 
r.  Of  Dr.  Ben  ? 

8.  Of  Joseph  Lancaster  ? 

9.  What  is  the  great  idea  developed  in  most  of  the  classical  schools  of  England  ? 

10.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  grammar  school  ? 

11.  What  are  the  offices  of  science  and  language  in  a  school. 

12.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  school  of  primary  instruction  ? 

13.  What^  by  a  school  of  secondary  instruction  ? 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  induction  and  analysis  as  applied  to  teaching. 

2.  Give  the  outline  of  a  lesson  taught  upon  the  inductive  principle. 

3.  To  what  kind  of  subject-matter  is  the  inductive  principle  most  applicable? 

4.  How  would  you  limit  it,  in  giving  religious  instruction  ? 
6.  The  etymology  of  the  word  analysis, 

6.  Could  a  successful  lesson  upon  the  steam  engine  be  given  on  the  analytical 

principle  ? 

7.  In  what  is  the  anal3rtical  principle,  as  applied  to  teaching,  generally  defec- 

tive? 

8.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  synthesis, 

9.  What  parts  of  mathematics  have  been  incorrectly  termed  analysis  ? 

10.  Why  are  these  opposed  to  geometry  ? 

11.  How  may  arithmetic  be  taught  synthetically  and  inductively? 

12.  In  what  sense  can  arithmetic  be  said  to  be  ''the  geometry  of  the  people?" 

13.  Give  illustrations  of  analysis,  as  applied  to  geometry. 

14.  While  the  teacher's  methods  are  inductive  and  synthetical,  by  what  process 

of  thought  does  he  arrive  at  them  ? 

15.  Which  method  is  the  more  likely  to  avoid  confUsion  of  thought  in  the 

pupil's  mind  ? 

1.  Quote  passages  of  Scripture,  illustrating  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's  office. 

2.  How  are  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a  teacher  likely  to  bear  upon  his 

methods  ? 

3.  Collect  passages  from  eminent  writers,  vindicating  the  importance  of  the 

teacher's  duties. 

4.  Write  out,  for  private  reflection,  the  life  of  any  eminent  schoolmaster,  or 

benefactor  of  children,  you  may  be  acquainted  with. 

5.  Give  some  account  of  early  Christian  schools,  as  contained  in  Mosheim's 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

6.  Show  in  what  way  a  skilful  instructor  will  imitate  the  maternal  character. 

7.  Explain  the  reasons  why  the  schoolmaster  is  especially  liable  to  become 

proud,  conceited,  consequential,  and  over-bearing. 

8.  In  what  way  will  a  good  man  endeavour  to  guard  against  these  vices  ? 

1.  Describe  a  child  of  six  years  old,  as  to  his  bodily  and  mental  constitution. 

2.  In  what  way  would  a  skilful  master  curb  and  regulate  his  restlessness  ? 

3.  Would  it  be  right  altogether  to  repress  it  ? 

4.  What  faculties  of  a  child's  mind  are  first  developed  ? 

*  The  two  best  answers,  sent  "by  any  coTtes^oxi^euX.,  \.q  ^i^Otx.  oil  VVsa&e  c^estions,  will 

tnctflH-A/l  in  fltft  *•  .Tnnrnnl  '^ — •^"n. 


^Mw    vnw    vvaw   uuki.<w.b,      wu~    wj 

be  inserted  in  the  **  Journal.'^ — ^i> 
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5.  How  would  you  seek  to  make  a  course  of  elementary  instruction  harmoniie 

with  the  progressive  development  of  the  faculties^  from  the  age  of  six  to 
twelve  years  ? 

6.  Construct  a  scheme  of  subjects  and  books^  and  a  time  table>  on  this 

principle. 

7.  How  far  would  you  diminish  the  time  devoted  to  exercise  and  play  ? 

8.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  perceptive  faculties  ? 

9.  Prove  at  length,  that^  "  as  the  period  of  childhood  is  characterized  by  the 

ceaseless  activity  of  the  perceptive  faculties^  it  is  clear  that,  with  them, 
intellectual  education  should  commence." 

10.  How  would  you  cultivate  clearness  of  apprehension  in  children  ? 

11.  What  is  the  design  of  Dr.  and  Miss  Mayo's  Lessons  on  Objects  ? 

12.  Show  at  length  the  importance  of  simple  experiments,  in  teaching  children 

clearness  of  apprehension. 

13.  How  would  you  teach  the  qualities  of  things  to  a  very  young  class  ? 

14.  Give  the  heads  of  a  lesson  on  Loaf  Sugar  and  Gum  Arabic,  in  illustration 

of  the  foregoing  reflections. 

15.  Are  these  reflections  applicable  to  a  strict  course  of  language? 

16.  %Vhat  apparatus  enables  you  to  use  the  eye  in  cultivating  the  perceptive 

faculties,  in  connexion  with  a  strict  course  of  language  ? 

17.  Give  instances. 

18.  Could  it  be  employed  to  teach  the  forms  of  letters  ? 
19-  How  would  you  use  it  in  teaching  etymology? 

20.  How  would  you  teach  a  child  to  express  its  thoughts,  and  no  more  than  its 

thoughts,  by  words  ? 

21.  Upon  what  principle  is  Mulhauser's  method  of  writing  formed  ? 

22.  What  is  the  defect  of  that  system  ? 

23.  How  may  it  be  remedied  ? 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  child's  sensibiUty  ? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  child's  intelligence  F 

3.  By  the  memory  ?    By  the  imagination  ? 

4.  Show  in  detail  how  all  these  work  in  connexion  one  with  another* 

5.  Show  at  length,  that  '*  a  mother  assumes  all  the  intellectual  faculties  to  be 

in  her  infant,  as  yet  dumb,  which  she  perceives  to  be  in  herself." 

6.  How  would  a  skilful  teacher  follow  out  this  thought  in  practice  ? 

7.  What  are  the  principal  senses  ? 

8.  Show  in  detail  their  connexion  with  the  intellectual  faculties. 

9.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  association,  or  relative  suggestion,  of  ideas  ? 

10.  Give  instances,  and  show  its  importance  to  the  instructor. 

11.  What  is  Hooker's  definition  of  education  ? 

12.  Show  how  this  applies  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence. 

13.  Examine  the  following  questions.    To  what  parts  of  the  human  mind  and 

heart  do  they  chiefly  appeal  ? 
Why  ought  you  to  take  nothing  in  that  house  without  the  permission 

of  your  parents  ? 
Why  ought  you  to  do  what  they  tell  you  ? 
Why  ought  you  to  believe  what  they  say  ? 
Why  ought  you  to  return  that  which  you  have  borrowed  ? 
May  you  hurt  another  child  ? 

14.  Define  the  conscience. 

15.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  moral  sense  ? 

16.  How  would  you  foster  and  develope  in  children  the  idea  of  moral  responsi- 

bility ? 

17.  What  is  meant  by  the  cultivation  of  our  humanity? 

18.  How  would  you  constantly  impress  the  maxim — "  The  good  first,  and  after' 

wards  the  agreeable  ?  " 

19.  How  would  you  teach  children  to  do  what  is  right,  because  it  is  right  ? 

i.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  leasoumg  iac\\\.\.^  1 
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2.  By  the  will  ? 

3.  How  does  the  latter  influence  the  former  ? 

4.  What  do  you  mean  by  common  sense  ? 

5.  What  is  your  idea  oi genius  and  of  talent? 

6.  Express,  in  the  language  of  mental  philosophy,  the  idea  you  have  formed  of 

a  sensible  child,  a  quick  child,  and  of  a  slow  child, 

7.  When  we  err,  is  our  intelligence  or  our  reason  at  fault  ? 

1.  'What  is  the  two-fold  office  of  the  memory  ? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  recollection  ? 

3.  Do  we  reaMy  forget  ? 

4.  Recur  to  the  association  of  ideas,  and  explain  how  a  diligent  instractor  will 

make  use  of  them. 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  vividness  of  teaching  ? 

6.  How  does  the  imagination  assist  the  memory  in  producing  it  ? 

7.  Applying  these  views  to  the  teaching  of  geography  and  history,  how  would 

you  try  to  impress  your  lesson  on  the  learner  ? 

8.  What  office  has  been  given  to  poetry  in  relation  to  this  subject  ? 

9.  Quote  some  verses  likely  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  English  children  im- 

portant features  in  the  geography  of  their  own  country. 

10.  Quote  verses  applicable, 

1.  To  the  scenery  of  Palestine. 

2.  To  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  Bruges,  and  Tyre. 
X  To  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo. 

4.  To  the  Spanish  Armada,  &c.,  &c. 

1.  How  does  the  idea  of  anything  produce  the  idea  of  a  like  thing? 

2.  How  does  the  idea  of  anything  produce  the  idea  of  its  contrary  ? 

3.  How  will  the  teacher  avail  himself  of  these  facts  ? 

4.  Show  the  affinity  between  generalization  and  the  association  of  ideas. 

5.  In  teaching  geography,  how  may  I  teach  generalization  ? 

6.  Analyse  the  following  questions,  and  state  whether  they  chiefly  address 

themselves  to  the  memory,  to  the  association  of  ideas,  or  to  the  faculty  of 
abstraction. 

1.  What  city  has  been  called  the  modern  Athens  ? 

2.  What  the  northern  Venice  ? 

3.  Why  was  Bagdad  called  the  Rome,  the  Athens,  and  the' Alexandria 

of  the  East  ? 

4.  Mention  the  names  of  the  principal  conquerors  of  ancient  and 

modern  times. 

5.  What  cities  were  the  chief  dep6ts  of  commerce  in  the  middle  ages  ? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  memoria  technica  ? 

8.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  this  method  ?  / 

9.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  ended  in  1648 ;  how  might  an  English  student 

easily  remember  this  date  ? 
10  What  do  you  understand  by  synchronisms  ? 

11.  Is  the  effort  to  remember  synchronisms,  or  one  date  by  another,  more  allied 

to  abstraction  or  to  the  association  of  ideas  ? 

12.  How  does  the  principle  of  abstraction  assist  us  in  learning  the  art  of  rapid 

and  accurate  questioning  ? 

13.  How  would  you  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  desultory  in  teaching,  while 

you  were  thus  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  memory,  and  to  furnish 
it  with  materials  ? 

14.  Show  at  length,  the  importance  of  comparison,  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of 

any  subject. 

15.  How  may  great  variety  be  given  to  questions,  by  comparing  two  things 

together  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  comparative  geography  ?  and  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  same  pimdp\e  m^^  ^^  ^^'^\i^a  to  other  subjects  of  in- 
struction. 
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16.  Contrast  London  with  New  Yotk ;  lind  frftme  a  series  of  questions,  illus- 

trating the  deseription  of  those  cities. 

17.  In  what  way  ought  catechisms,  inyolving  doctrinal  statiments,  to  be  first 

taught  to  children } 

18.  Why  would  you  avoid  broken  cdtechismB  ? 

19.  Which  are  the  more  simple  to  a  tolerably  intelligent  child^-^the  words  of 

the  Church  Catechism,  or  the  glosses  of  an  instructor  f 

20.  In  what  way  ought  the  simple^  uncompoUnded  memory  of  mto,  to  be  ap- 

plied to  the  study  of  technical  catechisms  ? 
31.  How  does  an  accurate  knowledge  of  technical  words  lead  to  an  Accurate 
knowledge  of  things  ? 
What  do  you  understand  by  these  descriptions  of  language )  an  instru" 

ment  of  thought,— a  matrix  of  thought, — a  medium  of  thought  ? 
What  is  an  idiom  ? 

Illustrate,  by  an  example,  the  progress  of  phraseologyi  from  a  natural, 
or  general,  to  an  idiomatic  application. 

22.  What  do  you  understand  by  real  knowledge? 

23.  How  would  you  avoid  the  defect  of  that  teaching,  which  leaves  children  to 

educate  themselves,  by  merely  setting  them  lessons  to  learn  by  rote  ? 

24.  What  is  the  contrary  evil,  and  how  should  it  be  avoided  ? 

25.  In  primary  schools  for  the  poor,  what  moral  advantages  are  secured  by 

lessons  to  be  learned  at  home  ? 

26.  Mention  the  shape  and  uses  of  some  simple  apparatus  which  has  been 

constructed,  for  carrying  paper,  books,  pencils,  &c.,  liome  from  primary 
schools. 

27.  State  the  advantages  of  a  leather  satchel^  as  used  in  Bavaria. 

28.  Would  you  demand  exact  and  verbal  accuracy^  in  the  repetition  of  a  lesson 

learned  by  rote  ? 

29.  Point  out  the  importance  of  a  habit  of  accuracy » 

30.  Explain  the  proverb, — "  Non  multa,  sed  multum," 

31.  Explain  the  views  of  those  Who  think  that  the  black-board  is  an  impoftaflt 

instrument  in  helping  the  memory* 

32.  Call  to  mind  any  anecdote  with  which  you  may  be  acqtudnted  of  the  arti- 

ficial methods  which  men  have  employed  to  assist  their  memory. 

33.  What  use  would  a  skilful  teacher  make  of  these  devices  ? 

34.  What  do  you  understand  hy picturing  a  lesson? 

35.  How  would  you  picture  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  feudal  system? 

36.  How  would  you  try  to  make  this  picturing  subserve  the  remembering  of  your 

lesson  ? 

37.  Mention  in  detail  certain  apparatus  likely  to  assist  the  memory  in  the  study 

of  physical,  descriptive,  and  political  geography  and  of  history. 

38.  How  do  large  relief  maps  assist  the  memory  ? 

39*  Why  should  a  pupil,  if  possible,  be  encouraged  to  make  a  relief  map  of  his 
own  country? 

40.  What  are  historical  maps  ? 

41.  Give  some  account  of  Dr.  Vogers. 

42.  Give  some  account  of  any  other  which  you  may  know  of. 

43.  Explain  the  difference  between  philosophical  and  technical  memory,  and 

now  these  may  be  respectively  cultivated. 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  ? 

2.  Show  that  a  course  of  systematic  education  should  follow  the  analogy  of  a 

system  of  exact  logic,  as  stated  synthetically. 
3^  Define  simple  apprehension, 

4.  Show  that  children  should  be  taught  to  apprehend  clearly,  before  they  are 

taught  to  draw  inferences. 

5.  What  is  a  proposition  ? 

6.  How  are  propositions  turned  into  questions  ? 

7*  It  is  a  correct  proposition  to  say,  "  All  men  are  mortal ;  " — ts  it  also  correct 
to  inquire,  '*  What  are  mortal  ? "  when  you  meau  th«  axumr^c  tA  b^^ "  ^V 
fpen  r 
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8.  What  logical  error  would  be  implied  in  this  form  of  question  ? 

9.  State  whether  the  following  questions  are  correct  or  incorrect^  in  connexion 

with  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  London  is  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire.     What  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  Empire  ? 

2.  Nuremburg  is  a  large  and  ancient  city  of  Germany.     Mention  a 
large  and  ancient  city  of  Grermany. 

3.  Aristides  was  an  Athenian,  remarkable  for  his  justice.     Mention 
the  name  of  an  Athenian,  remarkable  for  his  justice. 

10.  Show  the  importance  of  good  questions,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  judging 

powers  of  the  mind. 
What  do  you  mean  by  a  leading  quiestion,  and  why  is  it  objectionable  ? 

11.  How  far  ought  children  to  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  ? 

1.  How  ought  a  teacher  to  express  the  difference  of  his  feelings^  on  hearing  an 

answer  incorrect  from  carelessness,  or  only  from  misapprehension  or 
ignorance  ? 

2.  How  ought  invincible  ignorance  to  affect  the  mind  of  a  true  teacher  ? 

3.  How  may  the  eye  and  the  tone  of  voice  of  the  teacher  be  made  to  express 

his  pleasure  or  disappointment  at  the  kind  of  answers  he  receives  ? 

4.  Have  you  ever  reflected  upon  the  due  distribution  of  reward  and  punishment, 

in  connexion  with  your  manner  of  teaching  ?     Give  your  views  in  full. 

5.  Is  a  teacher  justified  in  being  ever  angry  ? 

1.  Examine  the  following  questions,  and  point  out  their  defects  : — 

Who  dragged  whom  round  the  walls  of  what  ? 
Where  did  he  come  from  ? 
What  did  he  do  then  ? 
Who  was  he  taught  by  ? 
Who  did  he  reprimand  ? 

2.  Questions  may  be  wrong  in  matter  and /orm.    Explain  this. 

3.  What  do  you  mean  by  elliptical  sentences,  as  used  in  catechetical  instruction? 

4.  How  do  they  differ  from  questions  ? 

5.  What  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended,  from  an  exclusive  or  too  frequent  use 

of  elliptical  sentences,  in  catechetical  instruction  ? 

6.  When  should  an  ellipsis  be  avoided  ? 

(To  he  continued,) 
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King's  Somborne  is  a  parish  of  7500  acres.  Its  population  is  1125,  of 
whom  160  belong  to  the  hamlet  of  Up-Somborne,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  school ;  another  160  live  scattered  in  various  parts  more 
or  less  remote  froni  it,  and  the  remaining  800  live  in  the  village  in  which 
the  school  is  situated,  distant  three  miles  from  Stockbridge.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  people  is  wholly  agricultural,  the  growing  of  corn  and  feeding 
of  sheep.  The  farms  are  large,  many  of  them  uniting  what  used  to  be 
two,  three,  or  even  four  farms;  and  hve  or  six  farmers  occupying  the 
whole  parish.*  The  wages  of  a  labourer  vary  from  6s.  to  9s.  a  week,  and 
the  rent  for  a  cottage  from  £2  1  Os.  to  £5  a  year.  There  are  no  means  of 
employing  women  and  children  otherwise  than  on  the  farms.  There  is  no 
squire  or  other  person  resident  in  the  place  above  the  condition  of  the 
farmer,  except  the  rector. 

Neither  is  there  any  indirect   iefluence  of  non-resident  landlords  or 
neighbouring  gentry  favourable  to  the  schools,  to  account  for  thftir  success. 

*  A  parish  in  which  there  vr ere  m&ti^  &ma\\  ^m\xv^  ^^^viX^  o^^vt  ^  \qlM^\3l  more  favonn* 
bh  field  for  a  self-paying  syBtem  ol  ed\xcftX\oTi« 
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The  exercise  of  any  such  influence  by  the  rector  himself,  would  be 
opposed  to  his  view  of  the  principle  upon  which  that  success  depends. 

The  national  schools  consist  of — 

A  boys'  school  of  92  children,  taught  by  a  master  and  assistant-master. 

A  girls*  school  of  93  children,  taught  by  a  mistress. 

An  infant  school  of  34  children,  taught  by  a  mistress. 

Making  a  total  of  219  children. 

There  are,  besides,  two  dame  schools  in  the  parish,  containing  toge- 
ther 49  children.  Of  the  children  who  attend  the  national  schools,  there 
are  53  belonging  to  other  parishes,  leaving  a  total  of  215  of  the  children 
of  the  parish,  or  more  than  one  sixth  of  its  population  under  education — 
one-seventh  being  in  its  national  schools,*  and  one  forty-second  part  in 
other  schools.  As  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  is 
probably  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  (from  4  to  14),  this  leaves  about  one 
twelfth  as  the  proportion  who  ought  to  be  at  some  school  and  are  not. 
Of  the  53  children  who  come  from  other  parishes,  26  are  the  sons  of 
labourers,  and  27  of  the  class  above  the  labourer.  Of  the  latter,  17  reside 
in  lodgings  in  the  village,  that  they  may  attend  the  school,  bringing  with 
them  from  home,  on  the  Monday  morning,  a  portion  of  their  provisions  for 
the  week.f  The  rest  walk  a  distance  of  from  two  to  four  miles  daily  to 
the  school. 

The  school  is  wholly  self-supporting.  The  children  buy  their  own 
books,  and  their  fees  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  No  child  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  free  of  charge.  No  arrears  of  the  school  fee  are 
allowed.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  payment: — For  the  labourers' 
children,  twopence  per  week  for  one,  and  one  penny  for  every  additional 
child  in  the  same  family.  For  the  children  of  all  those  above  the  mere 
labourer,  and  whose  parents  are  living  in  the  parish,  six  shillings;  and 
for  those  of  a  similar  class  out  of  the  parish,  ten  shillings  per  quarter. 

The  school  opened  in  October,  1842,  with  38  children,  of  whom  11 
paid  by  the  quarter.  The  following  table  exhibits  its  subsequent 
progress : — 


Years  from  the  commencement 
of  the  School. 


Ist  year,  to  Michaelmas,  1843  . . . . 
2nd        „  „         1844.... 

3rd         ,,  „         1845 .. .. 

4th         „  „         1846.... 

5th         ,,  ,,         1847 . . . . 


Whole 
Number 

of 
Children. 

Number  of 

Children  paying  by 

the  Quarter. 

Sum 
received 
for  Fees. 

From 
Som- 
bome. 

From 

other 

Parishes. 

106 
110 
144 
158 
219 

24 
24 
24 
22 
23 

1 

3 

10 

14 

26 

£    8,  d. 
56  17  3 
68  U  7 
84     6  1 
93     5  5 
145     6  6 

Sum 

received 

forBooks. 


£   «.    d. 

7  5     5 

8  0 
11  5 
15  8 
24  18 


6 
3 
0 
1 


*  The  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  as  one  seventh  of  the  actual  population  is  in  the 
National  Schools  proves,  in  opposition  to  an  assertion  which  has  been  sometimes  made, 
that  the  King's  Somborne  school,  whilst  it  educates  the  farmers'  and  tradesmen's  chil- 
dren, is  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  National  Schools  generally  are  the  school  also  of 
the  labouring  poor  of  the  parish.  It  is  in  this  union,  to  which  the  interests  of  neither 
class  appeifr  to  be  sacrificed ,  but  which  identifies  them,  that  consists  its  chief  excellence, 
t  Of  these,  six  are  the  children  of  three  families,  relations,  who  have  joined  and 
taken  a  small  house  and  placed  a  relation  in  it  to  take  care  of  them ;  and  four  are  from 
a  parish  where  there  is  an  endowment  of  upwards  of  90/.  a  year  for  educational  purposes  ; 
and  one  from  a  pariBb  which,  jointly  with  two  ot\ieTt,  Ymaui  c»i^<v«raiL<&XkXQ\^TK<^^^ 
mnouat  *£^ 
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The  following  is  a  ftatemeiit  of  the  ages  of  the  children : — 

KING'S  SOMBORNE  SCHOOL. 


\ 


Ages  in  years. 

No.  of  Children 

Ages  in  yean. 

No.  of  Children 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Giiis. 

Under  6 

•  • 

14 
13 
12 
13 
10 
9 
10 

2 

9 
12 

7 
13 
11 

6 

From  13  to  14 

2 

4 
1 
2 

e 

„      7 

„    14  to  15 

6 

From    7  to    8 

„     15  to  16 

2 

S  to    9 

M     lOtoi; 

Total 

2 

Q  to  10 

„     lOto  11 

90 

82 

..     11  to  12 

,.     12  to  13 

6                                    AvAmMM  saw  . 

10  \.  VMt«. 

^Tt 

J 

King's  Somborne  is  a  secluded  place,  not  situated  upon  any  high  road, 
or  near  any  great  town.  Its  schools  stand  in  view  of  the  open  downs  near 
the  church,  and  are  built  for  110  children,  according  to  the  simplest  and 
the  most  economical  of  the  plans  of  the  Committee  of  Council ;  the  site, 
being  a  plot  of  ground  of  an  acre,  the  gift  of  the  Lady  of  the  Manpr.* 
The  teachers,  at  my  first  visit  to  the  school  in  May  1847,  were  a  master,  s 
second  master,  and  four  paid  monitors,  two  in  each  school.  At  my  secomi 
visit  the  monitors  had  been  replaced  by  six  apprenticed  pupil- teachers. 

The  master  and  mistress  have  jointly  a  salary  of  75/.«  with  a  house  and 
garden.  The  second  master,  a  youth  of  18,  educated  in  the  school,  hai 
30/.  a  year.  To  these  salaries  are  now  added  the  government  allowances 
for  teaching  the  apprentices. 

In  the  year  which  intervened  between  my  first  and  second  visits,  a  vil- 
lage school,  heretofore  taught  by  a  dame,  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
National  Schools  as  an  infant  school,  and  one  of  the  apprenticed  teachers 
was  constantly  employed  in  it. 

On  entering  the  school  a  stranger,  attracted  there  by  the  reputation  it 
has  gained,  would,  I  think,  be  struck  by  the  absence  of  those  things  in- 
tended to  catch  the  eye,  which  have  sometimes  awakened  his  suspicions  in 
other  schools  of  local  celebrity.  There  is  a  reality  in  the  scene  which  will 
ifnpress  him  favourably  in  respect  of  it.  It  is  a  village  school  v/hich  be 
sees  before  him  ;  the  better  learning  of  the  children,  obvious  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  looks,  has  not  taken  away  their  rusticity  ;  a  school  crowded 
with  sturdy,  healthy,  shy-looking  cottager's  children,  clad  somewhat  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  thQ  children  of  other  schools,t  but  in  garments  of  the 

*  They  are  built  on  the  site  of  a  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  window-sills  of 
Caen  stone  are  out  of  the  old  foundation :  the  ground  belonged  to  Lady  Mildmay,  and 
was  given  in  the  same  kind  and  liberal  way  in  which  she  doee  everything  connected  witk 
the  wel&re  of  the  poor  (Hints,  &c.  p.  8).  Her  ladyship  has,  during  the  present  year, 
added  half  an  acre  to  the  site. 

t  **  The  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children,  more  particularly  of  the  girls,  in  tkii 
school  has  been  a  matter  of*  general  remark,  so  much  so  that  strangers  have  said,— 
*  They  cannot  be  the  children  of  the  labouring  class  ;  your  labourers  must  have  liigjier 
wages  than  are  usually  given.'  Now,  the  fact  is,  these  childreb  have  become  more  or- 
derly, and  are  beginning  to  fed  that  cleanliness  and  well-mended  clothes  are  necessary 
to  tiieir  comfort ;  their  parents  find  it  attended  with  no  greater  expense  than  rags  and 
dirt,  only  requiring  better  regulated  habits.  Habits  of  this  kind  in  the  giiia,  who  aft 
taught  to  be  good  workers,  having  one  half  of  the  day  for  sewing,  will  have  the  grsatMt 
influence  on  the  next  generation.  •  * 

**  A  little  girl,  of  live  or  six  years  old,  not  giving  a  very  wise  answer  to  •  qvestSoa 

asked  her  by  a  lady?  on  the  latter  asking  her  what  she  thought  her  little  head  was  gbia 

for,  curtsied,  and  said,  *  To  comb,  xoa^am  \*  '«o  \\i«X.\V.  "«%&  k^^a  clear  that  us  this  •■!•• 

at  all  eveots.  lessons  of  c\ean\Vneea  Yisid  msAfe  «si  Vw^twwRswk.:'— H¥»k%  ^  « 

Sys/em,  p.  23. 
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same  rude  fashion  and  coarse  texture.  In  regard  to  cleanliness  a  marked 
^difference  is,  however,  on  closer  observation,  apparent.  It  is  particularly 
to  be  seen  in  the  hair  of  the  girls ;  down  to  the  least  child  in  the  school, 
he  head  of  each  is  as  cleanly,  and  the  hair  as  glossy,  as  though  a  nursery* 
maid  had  bestowed  daily  care  upon  it.*  All  this  cleanliness  is  the  result 
of  the  attention  which  the  governess  has  been  directed  to  give  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  a  public  opinion  favourable  to  it,  which  has,  by  judicious 
management,  been  created  among  the  children  themselves.  Every  girl  is 
provided  with  a  hair- brush  and  comb,  purchased  by  herself,  and  wears  her 
hair  separated  in  front,  and  long  enough  to  be  placed  behind  the  ears. 

The  injustice  is  not  committed  of  robbing  her  of  her  hair,  to  keep  her 
humble  and  cleanly.  A  girl's  hair  is  an  ornament  nature  has  given  to 
her ;  her  pride  in  it  is  an  instinct  to  which  violence  cannot  be  done  with 
impunity.  Her  character,  thwarted  of  its  natural  development  in  that 
direction,  will  grow  deformed  in  some  other. 

Personal  cleanliness  is  not,  ho  wever,encouraged  amongthesechildren  in  the 
matter  of  their  hair  only,  but  in  other  things  not  less  likely  to  make  it  habitual. 

Twice,  for  instance,  in  every  week,  every  child  is  asked  whether  it  has 
washed  its  feet,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  abliitions  of  this  kind 
are  general  in  the  school. f  Every  child  has,  moreover,  a  tooth-brush,  and 
washes  its  teeth  daily,  a  practice  which  Mr.  Dawes  was  led  to  introduce 
in  the  school,  thinking  it  would  more  firmly  fix  habits  of  cleanliness  in 
regard  to  other  things,  and^  because  he  was  informed,  on  the  authority  of 
an  eminent  dentist,  that  it  was  a  precaution  tending  greatly  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  teeth,  and,  therefore,  of  the  health. 

It  is  a  characteristic  distinction  of  this  from  other  village  schools,  that  it 
includes  with  the  children  of  labourers  those  of  shopkeepers  and  farmers.  It 
was  made  up  of  these  classes  in  the  following  proportions  at  my  two  visits  : — 


\ 


I 


) 
/ 


Station. 


Farmen  and  Tradesmen 


Labourers    .... 

Sent  by  trastees  of  a  small  1 

fund  for  edncation       J 


ToUl 


Payments. 


;f  1     0  0  per  quarter. 

0  10  0 

0    6  0 

0    3  0  „ 

0    0  3  per  week. 

0    0  2  &  1<2.  per  week. 


tt 
ft 


Gratis 


May,  1847. 


1 
28 
19 

3 

112 


163 


May,  1848. 


0 

30 

26 

5 

9 

136 

7 
9 


222 1 


To  this  statement,  with  which  Jtfr.  Dawes  has  obligingly  favoured  me, 
he  has  appended  the  following  note : — 

'^  There  are  none  paying  l7.  per  quarter;  some  time  ago  I  thought  of 

*  Tiiere  is  a  Penny  Clothing  Club  in  the  school  which  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  It 
consists  at  present  of  129  children,  who  pay  one  penny  per  week  for  48  weeks  iu  the 
year,  and  the  rector  adds  one  shilling  tQ  the  whole  sum  thus  paid  in  by  each.  A  week 
or  two  before  Christmas  orders  are  given  by  the  schooIoSaster  for  useful  articles  of  cloth- 
ing to  the  amount  of  their  deposits  on  three  shops,  two  in  the  Tillage,  and  one  in  a  ' 
neighbouring  town,  to  give  them  the  choice  of  a  market. 

f  Thefe  was  at  first  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  the  washing 
of  their  children's  feet  in  cold  water,  lest  it  should  injure>their  health.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  attention  which  is  given  to  this  habit  of  cleanliness  is  not  without  rea- 
son, when  I  state  that,  from  inquiries  made  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  observed  among  the 
poor,  there  ig,  I  am  told,  reason  to  believe  that  the  tett  ol\shQ>aLt«i%  m«Qk  vt^  \«x^^  ^x 
ever  washed  from  the  Hmea  of  their*  childhood. 

t  T%9  Infant  School,  35  in  nnmber,  is  induded  la  \^  XoVxiX. 
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making  a  class  pay  U.  and  one  did  so,  but  doubting  the  policy  of  it,  I 
gare  it  up,  and  now  I  think  I  was  right  in  doing  so. 

**  Of  those  paying  10^.,  two  are  sons  of  a  professional  man,  who  hires  a 
couple  of  rooms  in  a  farm>house,  and  sends  a  person  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  rest  are  the  children  of  farmers  and  tradesmen ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
more  than  10  or  12  of  them  would  be  sent  to  what  are  called  boarding- 
schools  for  education,  and  must  take  such  as  cw  be  got  for  them  near 
home. 

*^  Those  paying  3#.  per  quarter,  and  3d.  per  week,  are  cases  where  it 
was  thought  right  to  relax  the  rule  as  to  6#.  per  quarter,  from  something 
peculiar  in  the  case  ; — the  father,  perhaps,  although  nommally  a  trades- 
man, yet  not  much  better  off  than  the  common  labourer. 

**  The  above  numbers  include  the  infant  school,  35  ;  but  the  numbers 
in  this  class  will  increase  considerably  when  they  get  into  the  new  cottage, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  present  one. 

*^  Of  those  paying  10#.,  7  are  girls  and  23  boys;  of  those  paying  65., 
the  numbers  are  equal,  13  of  each. 

**  The  payments,  as  they  stand  at  present,  will  be  a  very  considerable 
increase,  even  on  the  amount  of  last  year,  supposing  the  other  quarters  to 
be  like  this." 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  there  are  at  present  in  these 
schools  152  children  of  agricultural  labourers  and  70  of  farmers  and 
tradesmen.  The  last-mentioned  being  taken,  as  I  understand  it,  to  include 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  the  like,  who,  in  villages,  work  on  their  own 
account,  but  who,  in  towns,  would  probably  be  journeymen. 

When  these  children,  belonging  to  different  grades  of  society*  stand  in- 
termingled in  the  classes  of  these  schools,  I  have  been  unable  to  distinguish 
between  them,  as  to  say  which  was  the  farmer's  and  which  the  labourer's 
child.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  a  more  intelligent  expression  of  the 
countenance  to  mark  the  difference.  The  advantages  of  the  farmer's 
child  in  respect  to  home  culture  had  been  made  up  to  the  labourer's  by 
the  school.  Notwithstanding  that  the 'school  offers  precisely  equal  ad- 
vantages to  the  children  of  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers,  yet  practically 
the  first-mentioned  class  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  it ;  not  because  the 
labourers'  childi'en  are  le^s  capable  or  less  desirous  of  instruction  than  the 
others,  but  because  they  remain  a  shorter  time.  If,  therefore,  ihe  farmers 
and  tradesmen  of  King's*  Somborne  continue  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  school  as  zealously  as  they  do  now,  it  is  no 
more  to  be  feared  that  the  next  generation  of  labourers  should  be  more  in 
advance  of  them  than  the  present. 

Thus  the  higher  classes  of  the  school  include  labourers'  children  in  a  less 
proportion  than  the  school  generally. 

In  May,  1847,  the  first  class  of  boys  was  composed  as  follows  :•— * 

FIRST  CLASS  OF  BOYS  (15)  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  MERIT. 


Standuig 

Age 

in  Class. 

in  Years. 

I 

14 

2 

14 

3 

15 

4 

12 

5 

11 

^ 

9 

7 

16 

8 

12 

Condition  in  Life 
of  Parent. 


JourneymanCarpent. 
Gardener  in  service. 
Labourer. 
Beer-  shopkeeper . 
Farmer. 

Relieving-ofLceT. 
LiabonreT. 
I  Dadrym«a. 


Standing 
in  Class. 


Age 
in  Years. 


9 

13 

10 

14 

11 

12 

12 

12 

U 

V      ^2 

\4 

\     ^^ 

\^ 

\      \^ 

Condition  in  Life 
of  Parent. 


Bailiff. 

Labourer, 

Labourer* 

Labourer. 

Labourer, 
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FIRST  CLAS3  OF  GIRL8  (18), 


Standing 

Age 

in  CUn. 

in  Years. 

I 

16 

2 

U 

3 

14 

4 

14 

5 

14 

6 

13 

7 

13 

8 

12 

Condition  in  Life 
of  Parent. 

Labourer. 

Widow    of    ft   poor 

farmer. 
Widow,  a  nurse,  in 

service. 
Labourer. 

Widow  of  a  labourer. 
Labourer. 
Carpent^^r. 
Farmer. 


Standing 

Ag. 

in  Gla9s« 

in  Years. 

9 

n 

10 

15 

11 

15 

12 

11 

13 

13 

14 

12 

15 

13 

16 

13 

17 

13 

18 

14 

Condition  in  IM§ 
of  Parent, 

Labourer* 

Small  former. 

Widow  of  a  labottrert 

Labourer, 

Labourer. 

Labourer. 

Village  blacksmith. 

Labourer. 

Labourert 

Labourer. 


Id  May,  1848,  the  first  class  of  boys  had  increased  to  21,  aod  that  of 

girls  to  22. 

{T$be  eonimued,) 


SPECIMEN  OF  PARSING  AND  PARAPHRASING. 

[As  specimens  of  grammatical  analysis  and  of  paraphrase  appear  to  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  several  of  our  readers,  we  gladly  give  insertion  to  the  specimens 
here  subjoined. — Ed.] 

Parsb  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  following  passages  and  write  a  para- 
phrase of  it : — 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  ask  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  Heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call ; — 
If  wisdom's /rtenc?,  her  best;  if  not,  worst  foe. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

The  above  passage  occurs  as  a  parsing  exercise  in  Hunter's  Text-Book  of 
English  Grammar,  p.  142;  but  it  had  previously  appeared,  as  we  here  present 
it,  in  one  of  Mr.  Moseley's  Examination  Papers.  We  shall  refer  to  those  pages 
of  the  Text- Book  of  Grammar  in  which  the  more  difficult  syntax  of  the  passage 
is  explained. 

PARSING. 

Wise,  adj.  describing  the  pron.  it,  which  anticipates  and  represents  the  verb  to 
talk.-^T.  B.  p.  95,  §  8 ;  and  p.  99,  §  1. 

Ask,  transit,  verb,  infinitive,  connected  in  concord  with  the  intransit.  verb  Udk, 
and  governing  the  whole  expression  denoting  the  thing  aeked^  vis.  'what  re- 
port they  bore,'  &c.— T.  B.  p.  114,  §  2. 

What,  pronomin.  adj.  defining  report, — T.  B.  p.  107,  §  4. 

Report,  com.  noun,  sing.,  neut.,  obj.  gov.  by  the  transit,  verb  bore;  the  ob- 
jective in  this  instance  preceding  the  verb  on  account  of  the  conjunctive 
character  of  what,  which  connects  ask  and  bore. — ^T.  B.  p.  77t  §  6. 

How,  conjunctive  adv.,  modif.  might,  and  connecting  ask  sjid-might, — ^T.  B»  p« 
122,  §  5. 

Bxperience,  com.  noun,  sing.,  neut.,  altributed,  as  an.  ob^ectwe  in  a^^^ltiotv  tA 
the  proa,  what,  both  gov.  by  caM.— T.  B,  p.  U^,  ^  ^. 
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Friend,  com.  noun,  sing.,  neut.,  nomin.,  related  in  apposition  to  it,  (i.  e.  expe- 
rience) by  the  understood  interposition  of  the  verb  is, — '  if  it  is  wisdom^s 
friend.'— T.  B.  p.  88,  §  3. 

Best,  adj.,  superl.  deg.  of  good,  qualif\ring  the  understood  noun  friend,  which  is 
an  obfective  in  apposition  concora  with  experience, — '  experience,  wisdom's 
best  mend,  if  it  is  ner  friend ;'  or,  a  nominative  in  concord  with  which  under- 
stood,— '  experience,  which  is  wisdom's  best  friend,  if  it  is  her  friend.' 

Worst,  adj.,  superl.  deg.  of  bad,  qualifying/oe. 

Foe,  com.  noun,  sing.,  neut.,  obi.  in  apposition  with  experience,  or  nomin.  in 
concord  with  which,  understood  along  with  the  verb  is, 

PARAPHRASE. 

There  is  noble  wisdom  in  the  habit  of  recalling  and  conversing  with  our  past 
hours,  and  inquiring  what  account  of  our  conduct  they  carried  to  Heaven,  and 
by  what  different  conduct  on  our  part  the  tidings  they  conveved  might  have 
been  rendered  more  acceptable  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  answers  we 
obtain,  through  such  inquiry  into  our  past  life,  constitute  what  is  generally 
called  experience ;  and  this  experience,  when  wisdom  appreciates  its  reflexions 
as  those  of  a  friend,  is  the  most  faithful  and  valuable  friend  that  wisdom  possesses ; 
whereas,  when  it  is  not  acknowledged  as  the  friend  of  wisdom,  it  must  prove 
her  worst  enemy, — a  bitter  remembrancer  of  her  neglect  to  remedy  those  features 
of  character  which  experience  showed  to  be  injurious  to  our  well-being. 

*«*  For  a  collection  of  useful  observations,  examples,  and  exercises,  on  the 
subject  of  paraphrasing,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  new  edition  of  Hunter's 
"  Exercises  in  English  Parsing." 


CHORAL  SOCIETIES  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  PAROCHIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

[We  gladly  call  attention  to  the  following  documentSi  as  famishing  a  practical 
instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  country  parish,  towards  the  Improvement  of  the 
psalmody  in  church.    The  eonductor  was  trained  at  Battersea  College. — £d.] 

No.  L 

Harborne,  Oct.  4,  1848. 
We  are  directed  by  the  committee  of  the  Harborne  Choral  Society,  to 
forward  you  a  copy  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  society,  and  of  the  by- 
laws of  the  committee. 

We  are  further  directed  to  request  you  to  inform  us  whether  it  is  your 
wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  society,  and  if  so,  under  which  of  the 
by-laws,  No.  5  or  No.  6,  and  what  will  be  the  amount  of  your  subscription. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servants, 

W.  T.  Law,  President. 
W.  Newey,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  Donations  in  tnusiCy  and  otherwise,  will  be  very  thankfully 
received. 

No.  ir. 

THE    HARBORKE  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  National  School,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
27th  of  September,  1848,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
agreed  to : — 

1.  That   a  society  be  eslabWAved  m  \\\\%  ^^t\^\,  \a  N^^  ^^'t^  ^^"S^as. 
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Harborne  Choral  Society  for  the  study  and  practice  of  Church  Music," 
under  the  presidency  of  the  vicar. 

2.  That  the  society  shall  consist  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
resident  in  Harborne. 

3.  That  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  society  who  will  form  the 
church  choir,  other  gentlemen  and  also  ladies  be  requested  to  join  the 
society  as  honorary  members. 

4.  That  the  whole  government  of  the  society  be  carried  on  by  the  pre- 
sident and  a  committee,  and  that  the  said  committee  shall  consist  of  three 
ordinary  and  three  honorary  members  (to  be  annually  elected  at  a  public 
meeting),  and  of  the  conductor,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  who  shall  be 
members  of  the  committee  ex  ofBcio. 

5.  That  the  elected  members  of  the  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  be 
the  following  gentlemen  : — Mr.  Haines,  Mr.  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Birch, 
honorary  members;  Mr.  J.  Evetts,  Mr.  W.  Dugmore,and  Mr.  H.  Tonks, 
ordinary  members. 

6.  That  Mr.  Millington  be  the  treasurer,  Mr.  W,  Newey  the  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Mc  Cnrdell  the  conductor. 

7.  That  in  order  to  defray  the  annual  expenses  which  the  society  must 
incur,  occasional  public  concerts  be  held  in  the  parish,  the  music  to  be 
performed  at  which  shall  consist  partly  of  sacred  and  partly  of  secular 
music. 

8.  That  the  resolutions  which  have  now  been  passed  be  printed  for  cir- 
culation in  the  parish. 

W,  T.  Law,  Chairman. 

No.  HI. 

BY-LA WS>  OP   THE   COMMITTEE. 

1.  That  five  members  of  the  committee  shall  form  a  quorum. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  shall  be  to  carry  on  the  correspondence 
of  the  society,  to  issue  notices,  and  enter  the  minutes  of  proceedings. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  to  keep  the  accounts,  to  receive 
all  subscriptions,  donations,  fines,  &c.,  to  pay  all  sums  authorized  by  the 
committee,  and  to  make  reports  of  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  society  at 
every  committee  meeting. 

4.  Every  person,  previous  to  admission  as  a  member  of  the  society,  must 
be  formally  elected  by  the  committee. 

5.  Every  honorary  member  who  performs  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
society,  shall  subscribe  not  less  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence  annually, 
to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  all  subscriptions  shall  be  considered  due  at 
Michaelmas. 

6.  Every  honorary  member  who  does  not  perform,  shall  subscribe  not 
less  than  five  shillings  annually. 

7.  Three  members  of  the  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  committee. 
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(The  fiditor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of  his 

Correspondents.) 


THE  CORNWALL  SCHOOLMASTERS*  ASSOCIATION.* 

The  Resolutions,  Rules ^  and  Regulations  at  adopted  at  their  First  Gtf- 
neral  Meeting,  held  in  St.  Mary's  Schoohroom,  Truro,  on  Saturday, 
the  7th  October,  lUB. 

'*  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Churchi  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly 

teadien."*— 1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

1st.  That  this  Association  of  ISTational  and  Parochial  Schooloiasters  be 
formed  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  that  its 
objects  be  the  promotion  of  Church  Education,  the  mutual  improve- 
ment of  its  Members,  and  the  free  discussion  of  Greneral  Scholastic 
subjects. 

2nd.  That  this  Association  consist  of  bond  fide  Members  of  the  Church, 
and  who  are  know  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  her  communion. 

3rd.  That  this  Association  be  under  the  direction  of  a  President,  Trea- 
surer, two  Secretaries,  and  a  Committee  of  six  Members ;  five  of  whom 
shall  form  a  quorum.  The  President  and  Officers  to  be  chosen  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  when  the  Members  dine  together  and  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association. 

4th.  That  no  individual  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  this  Association, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  at  least  3-4ths  of  all  the  members  present,  and 
who  shall  have  been  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting. 

5th.  That  each  member  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  Two  Shillings  and 
Sixpence,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  Five  Shillings,  to  be  paid  half- 
yearly  in  advance. 

6th.  That  its  members  assemble  the  first  Saturday  in  every  month,  at 
.the  time  and  place  agreed  on  at  the  previous  meeting ;  and  every  member 
absent  be  fined  one  shilling,  unless  a  written  notice  be  forwarded  to  the  Se- 
cretaries within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  meeting. 

7th.  That  a  subject  be  chosen  by  the  meeting,  the  same  to  be  open  to 
discussion  the  following  month. 

8th.  That  such  subjects  be  generally  those  which  are  strictly  scholastic ; 
and  are  therefore  practical  and  useful  to  all. 

9th.  That  Monthly  Lessons  be  given  on  special  subjects  ;  and  that  one 
of  its  members  act  as  Leader.  Also,  that  Model  Lessons  be  prepared 
quarterly. 

10th.  That  the  Clergy  of  the  County  be  especially  invited  to  become 
Honorary  Members ;  and  that  they  be  solicited  to  give  an  occasional  Lec- 

*  We  strongly  recommend  the  formatioTi  of  A.«%oclation8  similar  to  that,  the  Regnla- 
tioaa  of  which  are  here  set  fortVi.    A.  deTg^ttvaii  aVoxA^,  \^  ^Q%«^^,\i^  VIcl^  Vt««ldeat 
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ture,  on  such  subject  as  they  may  deem  most  suited  to  the  objects  of  Oak 
Association. 

1 1th.  That  a  general  account  of  the  funds  of  this  Association  be  kept ; 
a  half-yearly  statement  of  which  shall  be  made  to  the  members  present, 

]2th.  That  these  Resolutions  be  forthwith  printed,  and  circulated  among 
its  members;  and  also  among  the  Clergy,  respectfully  soliciting  their 
countenance  and  co-operation. 

1 3th.  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  sererally  given  to  the  Rev. 
the  Rector  of  Truro,  for  permitting  us  to  assemble  in  this  room  ;  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Cornwall  Gazette,  for  giving  publicity  to  the  subject;  and  to 
the  Chairman,  for  calling  the  attention  of  all  concerned  to  the  importance 
of  the  same. 

1 4th.  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  commence  and  close  with 
prayers  selected  from  the  Liturgy. 

Benjamin  Williams,     1  Chairman  and 
Newly  n,  J      President. 

Stephen  Holloway,        1  rp 

St.  Mary's  School,  Truro,  /  ^^^^^urer. 

John  Tregenza,  Pool,    1  gecreUries 
James  Dyer,  Carn  Kye,  /»ecreuries. 

St.  Mary's  School-room,  Truro,  1th  October,  1848, 


PROPOSED  ALTERATION  IN  THE  MODE  OF  NUMBERING 

THE  HOURS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Sir, — It  has  long  appeared  to  me,  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
number  the  hours  of  the  day  from  1  to  24,  beginning  at  midnight,  as  the 
additional  words,  **  morning,"  '*  afternoon,"  •*  evening,"  **a.m.,"  and 
^'  p.m./'  at  present  essential  to  specify  the  time,  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  we  should  then  have  a  distinct  name  for  each  hour  in  a  day.  This  is 
becoming  more  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  railway  time-bills^ 
especially  for  the  long  lines.  The  proposed  numbering  would  take  no 
extra  room  in  any  tables,  as  four  figures  are  already  required  for  the  hours 
and  their  fractions.  No  difficulty  would  occur  even  with  the  clocks,  which 
could  easily  have  the  additional  figures  placed  in  an  outer  or  inner  circle 
on  the  face. 

In  England,  I  think,  this  change  would  find  universal  adoption,  if  two 
establishments  woiild  agree  to  adopt  it — I  mean  the  Post-office  and  the 
Railways.  The  announcement,  '*  The  packet  sails  Sept.  \Q,  at  14 
o'clock,"  would  completely  explain  the  time,  instead  of  saying  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

I  have  thought  it  only  required  the  subject  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  the  government  of  the  establishments  in  question  ; 
and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  these  few  lines,  although 
I  am  no  further  interested  in  the  matter  than  as  one  of  the  public. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Alfred  Novello. 

fl9.  Dean-street,  Soho-square^  London,  Octofter  \,  \^4&% 
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PROPOSALS    FOR     A     NEW    GRAMMAR    SHOWING    THE 
AFFINITIES  OF  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES. 

Sir, — The  articles  that  have  lately  appeared  in  your  journal,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold's  Latin  and  Greek  Exercise  Books,  have 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  communicating  to  your  readers,  and  especially 
to  persons  engaged  in  education^  the  benefits  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin 
more  simultaneously  and  so  more  easily  to  the  pupil.  I  have  always  thought 
it  a  great  pity  that  the  two  grammars  were  not  brought  more  into  unison 
withjone  another,  considering  the  affinities  of  the  two  languages,  and  I  con- 
ceive that  nothing  would  be  more  natural  and  philosophically  true  than  to 
arrange  the  declensions  and  conjugations  on  the  same  principle  and  in  the 
same  order ;  e,  g. 

(a)  First  Declension.  (a) 

Genitive  in  s.  {ag  or  i^c)* 


Latin^ 

Greek. 

N.  Musa 

Moi/0'a 

G.  Musee  [originally  musas, 

Movffiyc 

as  paterfamilias] 

B.  Musse 

lAovarji 

A.  Musam 

Moi/ffav 

v.  Musa 

Moi/o'a. 

AB.  Musi 

(as,  es) 

(ac,  no) 

N.  iEneas — Alcides 

'AXictSiyc — AXvtLaQ 

o.  ^neee 

Alvelov 

D.  ^neee 

Aiyeiijf. 

a.  ^neam 

A\v£iay 

V,  ^nea 

Aivela. 

AB.  iEnei 

(us)         Second  Declension. 

(oc) 

Genitive  in 

I  (ov). 

K.  Dominus 

Xoyoc 

G.  Domini 

\6yov 

D.  Domino 

\6y^ 

A.  Dominum 

\6yoy 

V.  Domine 

Xoye 

AB.  Domino 

(UM) 

(oy) 

Lignum.                   &c. 

tBivkov. 

M^iKtru.)  }  '*  *"  e^eption, 

not  a  paradigm. 

Third  Declension, 

Gen  iti  vein 

IS  (oc). 

/ 

N.  Puppis 

'ir6\iQ 

G,  Puppis 

irokiOQ  Att.  9r<SXeci>c 

D.  Puppi 

voKtL 

A.  Puppim 

TToXtV 

V.  Puppis 

iroXt$. 

AB.  Puppeveli 

corrkspokdbkce;  437 

Latin,  Greek* 

Achilles  'Ax^XXcvc 

Acbillis  *A}(iXXeoc9  uag 

Achilli  'Ax/XXet 

Achillem  'Ax^XXca 

Achilles  'Ax/XXcv. 
Achille 

Parens  rirav 

Parentis  titcLvoq 

Pafenti  tltcLvi 

Parentem  rtrava 

Parens  nVar. 

Parente 
The  Fourth  Declension  in  Latin-Greek  ending  iii  ^s  Gen*  and  ovq  Gen., 
e.  g,  gradus  and  al^d;;*  are  merely  contracted  forms  of  the  Third  Declen- 
sion ; 

N.  Gradus  aiSwc 

fGraduis  al^oocl 

'\GradAs  ailovg]   " 

D.  Gradui  a\l6i 

A.  Gradum  aXZda,  ta 

V.  Gradus  alBot. 

AB.  Gradu 
and  so  of  the  Latin  Fifth  ; 

rFacieis,  Facies 
Facies  made  <  Faciei 
L  Facie 
This  is  proved  from  such  passages  (in  the  original  MS.  of  Virgil)  as 
Libra  dies  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerit  horas. — Martyns  note,  Georg.  1. 

In  all  other  respects  these  words  correspond  with  nubes  and  nVav ;  ob- 
serve ,e  ,g,  the  plural, 

Gradus  Gradium  Gradibus,  &c. 

Nubes  Nubium  Nubibus. 

As  for  such  a  word  as  Xcwc,  it  is  merely  the  Attic  form  of  Xoloq  ;'  just  as 
'AxtXXcwc  is  Attic  for  Ax^XXcoc. 

All  the  contracted  declensions  belong  to  the  Third  of  the  simple. 


ADJECTIVES. 

Three  Terminations. 

N.  Bonus,  a,  um 
o.  Boni,  ee,  i,  &c. 

Two  Terminations. 

KOKOQ,  ^,  6v 

k-aXov,  fjs,  ov,  &i 

N.  Tristis,  neut,  e 
G.  Tristis 
D.  Tristi 
AC  Tristem,  n.  e. 

One  Termination. 

aKrjBrlCi  neut.  ig 
aXriOioQ 
aXrjdh 
aXridia,  n.  eg. 

N.  Felix 

o.  Felicis 

D«  Felici 

A'  FeKcem,  n.  ix. 

wiprig 

vivrfTog 

TrivrjTi 
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Sir, — ^The  articles  that  have  lately  appeared  in  your  journal,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold's  Latin  and  Greek  Exercise  Books,  have 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  communicating  to  your  readers,  and  especially 
to  persons  engaged  in  education^  the  benefits  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin 
more  simultaneously  and  so  more  easily  to  the  pupil.  I  have  always  thought 
it  a  great  pity  that  the  two  grammars  were  not  brought  more  into  unison 
withjone  another,  considering  the  affinities  of  the  two  languages,  and  I  con- 
ceive that  nothing  would  be  more  natural  and  philosophically  true  than  to 
arrange  the  declensions  and  conjugations  on  the  same  principle  and  in  the 
same  order ;  e,  g. 

(a)  Firit  Declension.  (a) 

Genitive  in  x.  (ac  or  rjo)* 


Latin, 

Greek. 

N.  Musa 

Moifffa 

G.  Musee  [originally  musas. 

Movarj^ 

as  paterfamilias] 

B.  Musfe 

Movay 

A.  Musam 

Movffay 

v.  Musa 

Movtra. 

AB.  Mus& 

(as,  es) 

(ac,  17c) 

N.  iEneas — Alcides 

*A\KiSrj£ — Ai  yeiac 

o.  ^neee 

Alyelov 

D.  ^neee 

Aiveiijf, 

A.  iEneam 

A\v£iav 

V.  ^nea 

AXvda. 

AB.  ^ne^ 

(us)         Second  Declension. 

(oc) 

Genitive  in 

I  (ov). 

K.  Dominus 

Xoyot 

G.  Domini 

Xoyov 

D.  Domino 

\6ytf 

A.  Dominum 

\6yov 

v.  Domine 

\6yt 

AB.  Domino 

(UM) 

(ov) 

Lignum.                   &c. 

iBivkov. 

mSuu.)  }  '"  *"  exception. 

not  a  paradigm. 

Third  Declension. 

Genitivein 

IS  (os). 

/ 

Tf,  Puppis 

TrdXtc 

G.  Puppis 

irdXiOQ  Att,  ir6\etM)Q 

D.  Puppi 

iroKti 

A.  Puppim 

ir6\iv 

V.  Puppis 

TtdlKv^. 

AB.  Puppeveli 
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Latin*  Oreek* 

Achilles  'Ax^XXcvc 

Acbillis  'Ax^Xeoc,  eoic 

Achilli  'Ax/XXet 

Achillem  'Ax^XXca 

Achilles  'Ax/XXcv. 
Achille 

Parens  nVar 

Parentis  rtraroc 

Parenti  Tirdyi 

Parentem  rtrava 

Parens  nVav. 

Parente 
The  Fourth  Declension  in  Latin-Oreek  ending  iii  ^s  Gen*  and  ovg  Gen., 
€.  g,  gradus  and  aldihe,  are  merely  contracted  forms  of  the  Third  Declen- 
sion; 

N.  Gradus  al^ibg 

fGraduis  al^oocl 

'\GradAs  ai^ovg}    " 

D.  Gradui  aMi 

A.  Gradum  aU6a,  u 

V.  Gradus  aldoi. 

AB.  Gradu 
and  so  of  the  Latin  Fifth  ; 

rFacieis,  Facies 
Facies  made  <  Faciei 
L  Facie 
This  is  proved  from  such  passages  (in  the  original  MS.  of  Virgil)  as 
Libra  dies  soronique  pares  ubi  fecerit  horas. — Martyns  note,  Georg,  1. 

In  all  other  respects  these  words  correspond  with  nubes  and  Wrav  ;  ob- 
serve ^e  .g,  the  plural, 

Gradus  Gradium  Gradibus,  &c. 

Nubes  Nubium  Nubibus. 

As  for  such  a  word  as  Xeoic,  it  is  merely  the  Attic  form  of  Xaog ;'  just  as 
'AxtXXcwc  is  Attic  for  Av/XXcoc. 

All  the  contracted  declensions  belong  to  the  Third  of  the  simple. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Three  Terminations. 

N.  Bonus,  a,  um  koKoq,  4,  or 

o.  Boni,  ce,  i,  &c,  uaXov,  ^c*  ov,  &c. 

Two  Terminations. 

N.  Tristis,  neut,  e  iiKrjBriQ,  neut.  ig 

G.  Tristis  aXrieiog 

D.  Tristi  dXriOh 

AC.  Tristem,  n.  e.  dXiyOea,  n.  eg. 

One  Termination. 

N.  Felix  vivrig 

o.  Felicis  vivrfTog 

D«  Felici  irivriri 

4-  FeKcem,  n.  ix.  icbnira. 
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Of  course  all  the  irregular  nouns,  substantive  and  adjective,  must  be 
learnt  by  themselves. 

Next  take  the  verbs.  The  only  uncontracted  Latin  conjugation  is 
commonly  called  the  Third.  Let  us  take  that  first,  then  ;  and  the  others 
afterwards. 

Pretent  Active. 


Latin. 

Tango 

Tangis 

Tangit 

Tangimus 

Tangitis 

Tangunt 


Greek. 

\iyEiC 

Xeyojuey 

\iy€T€ 

Xiyovffu 


The  peculiarity  of  the  dual  in  Greek  nouns  and  verbs  must  be  taught 
independently. 

Future  Active. ' 


Tangam 

Tanges 

Tanget 

Tangemus 

Tangetis 

Tangent 

Tetigi 

Tetigisti 

Tetigit 

Tetigimus 

Tetigistis 

Tetig^re 

Tangor 

Tangeris 

Tangitur 

Tangimur 

Tangimini 

Tanguntur 


Perfect. 


Passive, 


Xi^Ofuy 

VJcrf 
\i£ov(ri. 

\£Xe\a 

X£\i')(a/uy 
\e\i\are 

Xiyofiai 

Xiyeaai,  eai,  ei 

Xiyerai 

XeyofieOa 

XiyeaOe 

Xiyoyrai 


The  force  of  the  subjunctives  and  optatives  might  be  pointed  out  more 
accurately,  instead  of  our  having  now  to  spend  years  in  correcting  "  Amem, 
I  may  or  can  love."  I  would  never  teach  those  moods  without  a  verb  in 
brackets  before  them  and  the  conjunction  that  governs  them. 

Subjunctive. 

[Sineut]  Tangam 
[Rogo  ut]  Tangas,  &c. 

Optative, 

[See  Wordsworth^ s  Greek  Syntax,  sect.  155 — Ovk  dxoy  oiroi  rpairoi" 
fjiriv,  non  habebam  quo  me  verterem] — where  he  shows  that  in  Latin 
and  Greek  the  subjunctive  depends  on  a  preceding  present  or  future; 
the  optative  (or  imperfect  subjunctive,  as  it  is  called  in  Latin,  but  might 
be  much  more  convenieull^  called  o^laiive)  defends  on  a  past  tepse  pre« 
ceding  the  conjunction. 


ctyc  £  va]  Xiyta 
evxofjiai  lya]  Xiyrfc* 
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Infinitive. 

Tangere 

Participle, 

Xiyeiv, 

Tangens 

\iykfv. 

And  so  throughout  the  voices. 

Contracted  Verbs  are  declined  like  the  Simple ;  but  occasional 
ed 

Am(a)o,  amo 

TifJiaU},  TtfJl(0 

AmaiSy  amas 

rifideig,  TifidQ 

Amait,  amat 

Tifiaei,  Tinq. 

AmaimuSy  amamus 

Tiiidofitv,  niJLwiJLey 

Amaitis^  amatis 

rifjiaeT€,  rifiare 

Amaunt,  amant 

Tifidovcn,  Tifiwffi, 

Moneo 

ibiXiiM},  tpiXd 
viXieig,  ^iXeTc 

Moneis,  mones 

Moneit,  monet 

(jiiXieif  ^iXci 

Moneimus,  monemus 

^tXiofiev,  ^cX5/x£v 

Moneitis,  monetis 

^iXcere^  ^iXcTrc 

Monunt,  roonent 

<^tXiovffif  ^iXSeri. 

Audio 

w  * 

Audiis,  audis 

WW                     _ 

Audiit,  audit 

rt/ci,  tUi 

Audiimus^  audimus 

w  w 

Audittisy  auditis 

tiUt€,  tUt€ 

Audiunt 

Tiiovaty  rlovai. 

All  Greek  verbs  in  coi  are  long,  because  they  are  contracted  from  uu. 
There  is  only  one  Latin  verb  (if  one)  with  a  present  in  oo^  like  the 
Greek  ota ;  that  is  noo,  novi :  and  perhaps  that  word  novi  comes  from 

\     ,    \  and  is  short  for  noevi. 

The  fact  is,  the  Etrurians,  from  whom  much  of  the  Latin  language  came^ 
had  no  letter  o. 

The  Latins  never  contracted  uo ;  the  Greeks  nearly  always  did  so,  as 
all  verbs  in  i/oi  where  v  belongs  to  the  root  are  long,  iciiiXvai  tor  icaiXvvbi. 

As  for  verbs  in  yicc,  no  doubt,  originally,  all  Latin  words  had  this  form  : 
we  see  its  remains  in  sum,  inquam,  and  ail  futures  indicative  and  subjunc- 
tive moods. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  a  good  case  might  be  made  out  in  favour  of  such 
a  juxtaposition  as  is  attempted  above ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  much 
needless  trouble  would  be  spared  teacher  and  pupil.  I  don't  grudge  trou- 
ble for  either  where  it  is  needed,  but  here  we  have  to  unlearn  much  that 
we  are  taught  in  the  common  school  grammars,  certainly  in  the  Eton  La- 
tin Grammar. 

Proceeding,  then,  with  this,  I  believe  that  a  book  like  Mr.  Arnold's 
might  be  easily  drawn  up  to  suit  both  languages,  and  the  same  exercises 
might  serve  for  resemblances j  or  for  differences  of  idiom.  If  you  will 
allow  me  1  will  give  a  specimen  or  two  in  a  future  article. 

Yours  obediently, 
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fiotiM  of  9Qc!ki. 


^S/»^M'^>^»>/>«VN»» 


[TIm  initrtkm  of  the  title  of  any  new  work  in  tliese  "  Notices''  mutt  not  be  oon- 
•idered  as  pledging  us  to  its  contents,  unless  it  be  expressly  and  favourably  noticed.  As 
oar  limits  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  brevity,  the  omission  of  such  notice  must  not  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  contrary  opinion.] 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  ON  SCRIPTURAL  PRINCIPLES,  CHIEFLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
THE  YOUNG.  VOL.  III.  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CHAR- 
LEMAGNE TO  THE   DEATH   OF   RICHARD  I.,  A.D.  814 ^A.D.  1199.    12mO. 

pp.  446.   (London  :  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons.) 

It  was  a  sayinff  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  that  we  do  not  so  much  want 
books  on  religious  subjects,  as  books  on  secular  subjects  written  in  a 
religious  spirit.  This  is  an  excellent  attempt  to  produce  such  a  work,  and 
though  not  altOfi;ether  successful,  deserves  high  praise.  Possibly  it  is  a 
defective  taste  wEich  objects  to  the  mixing  up  of  Scriptural  phraseology 
with  the  common  events  of  history.  The  volumes  already  published  begin 
-with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  close  with  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 
This  commences  with  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Feeble,  and  continues  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 


AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE  ENTRY  ;  COMPILED 
FROM  INVOICES  OF  LONDON  MERCHANTS,  AND  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 
PRACTICE  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  BREWER,  HEAD 
MASTER  OF  KING's  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  NORWICH.  THIRD  EDITIOW,  CARE- 
FULLY REVISED  AND  CORRECTED.  (Londou  :  Simpkin  and  Co,,  and 
Hamilton  and  Co.     Norwich  :  Jarrold  and  Sons,) 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  *.  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT 
TIME.  ADAPTED  FOR  YOUTH,  SCHOOLS,  AND  FAMILIES.  BY  MISS 
JULIA   CORNER.     A  NEW  EDITION,  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED.     TWELFTH 

THOUSAND.     12mo.  pp.  310.     (London  :   Thomas  Dean  and  Son.) 

A  BOOK  full  of  valuable  information,  pleasingly  narrated ;  but  defective,  at 
it  appears  to  us,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England. 


THE  FIRST   ENGLISH  READER.      EDITED  BY  THE  REV.  GORHAM  D.   ABBOTT, 
AUTHOR    OF     THE     "  NEW    ENGLISH    SPELLING-BOOK,"    12mO.     pp.  143. 

(London  :  Taylor  and  Walton,) 

Theme  is  nothing  in  l\ns  toYwm^  ^\v\e\v  dv&tln^ishes  it  from   simily 
puUicatioiis. 
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A  MANUAL   OP   PRAYERS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.      BY  THE  REV.  E.  BICKERSTETH, 

RECTOR  OF  WATTON,  HERTS.    12mo.  pp.  229.    (London  :  Seeleys.) 

This  volume  is  a  picture  of  the  mind  of  the  pious  author.  It  includes 
prayers  from  Bishop  Ken,  **  with  a  few  omissions  and  modifications,  both 
in  language  and  sentiment.'*  We  confess  that  we  like  the  hearty  protests 
which  it  contains  everywhere  against  .the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 


angels'   work  ;    or,    the   choristers  of   ST.    mark's,   and  two   OTHER 

TALES.     18mo.  pp.  129.     (London:  John  Henry  Parker,) 

This  is  a  volume  which  cannot  be  criticized.  One  might  as  well  try  to  pass 
a  formal  verdict  on  some  old,  imaginative  fragment  of  music.  We  trust 
that  many  of  our  cathedral  choristers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reading 
it.  We  have  painful  recollections  of  lads  in  dirty  surplices  and  of  irre- 
verent mien,  doing  "  angels*  work,"  and  dishonouring  God  in  the  services 
which  they  ought  to  have  adorned. 


A  COURSE  OF  lectures  ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  JURISPRUDENCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  DELIVERED  ANNUALLY  IN  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  NEW 
YORK.      BY  WM.  ALEXANDER    DUER,    LL.D.,  LATE  PRESIDENT    OF   THAT 

INSTITUTION.     18mo.  pp.  420.     (New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers,) 

A  MOST  important  volume,  as  showing  how  soon  an  English  colony  grows 
into  a  great  nation.     It  is  saddening  to  think  that  the  United  States  of 
^  America  are  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  law   than  with 
that  of  the  English  Church. 


HARMONY  OF  THE  FOUR  EVANGELISTS,  IN  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  AUTHOR- 
IZED VERSION,  ACCORDING  TO  GRESWRLL's  **  HARMONIA  EVANGELICA," 
IN  PARALLEL  COLUMNS,  HAVING  MARGINAL  REFERENCES,  AND  OCCA- 
SIONAL NOTES;  WITH  ALL  THE  EVENTS  NUMBERED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL 
SUCCESSION,  AND  GEOGRAPHICALLY  LOCALIZED  IN  AN  ACCOMPANYING 
CHART  OF  OUR  LORD's  LIFE  AND  MINISTRY  :  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO 
ASSIST  PUBLIC  EXAMINERS,  BIBLE-CLASS  TEACHERS,  AND  CATECHISTS. 
COMPILED  BY  ROBERT  MIMPRISS,  AUTHOR  OF  '*  THE  SYSTEM  OF  GRA- 
DUATED SIMULTANEOUS  INSTRUCTION,'*  *'  CHRIST  AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  THE 

YOUNG,**  ETC.    12mo.  pp.  192.     (London  :  Thomas  Varty,) 


THE   PORTRAIT  OF  CHARITY.      BY  THE  REV.  FRANCIS  FRENCH,    PERPETUAL 
CURATE  OF  ST.  JOHN*S,    READING.   AND   CHAPLAIN   TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

THE  EARL  OF  EFFINGHAM.    12mo.    pp.  129.    (Loudon  :  J,  Hatchard 
and  Son.) 

The  congregation  of  St.  John's,  Reading,  have  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  possessing  such  a  ministry  as  that  embodied  in  tlie  present 
yplome.    Jt  consists  of  expository  lectures  ou  \  Cot.  1*^.  « 
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THE  PUPIL  teacher's  BVOLISH  GBAMMilR^  AVO  STTM0IX)OT  Of  TBI 
ENGLISH  LAKGUAOE  :  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VSE  07  IfORM AL  SCHOOLS. 
BY  C.  H.  BROMBT,  M.A.,  SCHOLAR  OF  ST.  JOHV's,  CAMBRIDGE,  ARD 
PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  NORMAL  TRAINING   SCHOOLS,   CHELTEEHAM«       i2lD0. 

pp.  138.     (London  :  Simpkin^  Marshall,  Sf  Co.) 

This  is  a  far  better  book  than  the  Abridgment,  or  Extracts  of  its  con- 
tents, which  is  reviewed  in  our  present  number.  The  author  informs  ui 
"  that  the  whole  has  been  undertaken  in  more  especial  reference  to  the 
simultaneous  or  gallery  system  of  education;"*  that  ^'  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  work  is  the  attempt  to  simplify  the  subject  of  grammar ;"  that 
'*  with  this  view,  technical  expressions  have  t)een  avoid^  or  explained; 
the  philosophy  of  the  English  language  has  been  regarded,  and  aU  con- 
fusion with  the  principles  of  other  languages  has  been  avoided ;  and  the 
real  deficiency  to  be  supplied,  namely,  the  means  of  correcting  bad 
language,  rather  than  instructing  a  foreigner,  has  been  kept  in  view/'  la 
some  parts  the  work  consists  rather  of  hints  for  teaching  grammar  than  of 
grammar  itself;  but  this  feature  will  render  it  valuable  to  pupil  teachers. 
We  should  not  recommend  that  it  be  used  alone  in  any  normal  school ;  bat 
with  Latham's,  Hunter's,  and  Smart's.  The  young  student  should  read 
these  three  works,  if  he  wishes  properly  to  understand  the  subject ;  and 
Mr.  Bromby's,  if  he  wishes  to  teach  it.     We  extract  a  valuable 

FORMULA   FOR  PARSING. 

Indefinite  Article — ^is  the  indef.  art.  belonging  to  the  noun. 

Definite  Article — is  the  def.  art.  particularizing  or  limiting  the  sense  of  the  noon. 

Noun — is  a  common  (or  proper)  noun;  sing,  number;  nominative  case  to  (or 

objective  after)  the  verb— or  possessive  case  after  the  noun. 
Verb — ^is  a  transitive  verb ;  present  tense ;  first  person,  singular  number,  agrss- 

ing  with  its  nominative — (or  infinitive  after  the  verb). 
Adverb— 18  an  adverb  (of  quality,  time,  place,  &c.). 
Preposition — is  a  preposition. 

Conjunction — is  a  conjunction,  connecting  the  words  (or  sentence). 
Interjection — is  an  interjection  of  surprise. 

AN   EXAMPLE   OF  THE  ABOVE   FORMULA. 

A  Parsing  Exercise, 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  blessed. 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes ; 
"lis  mightiest  in  the  mighty,  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown.*' 

The — Def.  art.  particularizing  *  quality.' 

quality — Common  noun ;  sing.  num. ;  nom.  case  to  the  verb  "  is."     (What  is 

strained  ?) 
of— Preposition. 

mercy — Common  noun ;  sing.  num. ;  obj.  case,  after  the  prep. '  of.' 
is — ^The  substantive  verb ;  pres.  tense ;  sing.  num. ;  third  person,  agreeing  with 

its  noun  (what  is  ?) '  quality.* 


*  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  ^oVime  VVie  vaAskOt  "qaki.^  thft  word  Bduemtkm  to  i^« 
nify  that  which  we  shoild  giUl  Bwtmetiim. 
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noi*-^Airerh  of  negation. 

stratned^J^wmve  pArtlciple  referring  to  subject^ '  quality.' 

is  straiued — May  be  termed  a  compound  tense,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  preaoit 

tense  passive. 
It — A  personal  pronoun ;  third  person ;  nent.  gender ;  sing.  nam«  |  oom.  case 

to  the  verb  *  aroppeth.' 
drappeth^Aa  intransitive  verb;  pree.  tense;  sing.  num. ;  third  person  |  agree- 
ing with  (what  droppeth  ?)  '  it.' 
or-^An  adverb  of  comparison. 
the — Def.  art. ;  particularizing  the  noun  *  dew.' 
genile — Common  adjective  in  the  pos.  degree,  refening  to '  dew.' 
dew — Common  noun,  sin.  number ;  nom.  case  to  the  v^ '  droppeth^  tmdemtood. 
from  heaven — Preposition  and  common  noun ;  sing. ;  ob).  case,  after  the  pre- 
position. 
fMKMi^^Preposition. 
the plaoe-^Det  article,  particularizing  'place,'  which  is  a  common  noun ;  sing.i 

ODJ.  case,  after  the  prep.  *  upon.' 
beneath — ^Adverb  of  place. 

Jf-^Pers.  pronoun  put  for  '  mercy ;'  neut.  gender ;  nom.  case  to  the  verb  '  is.' 
if — Auxiliary  verb ;  present  tense ;  third  person  sing,  agreeing  with  its  nom.  *  it.' 
twice — Adverb  of  time. 
blessed — Passive  part. ;  referring  to  '  it.' 
it  blesseth — Pers.  pronoun ;  and  verb ;  pree.  tense ;  third  person  sing.,  agreeing 

with  •  it.' 
him — Pers.  pronoun ;  masc.  gender ;  obj.  case  sing,  after  the  verb  '  blesseth.' 
that — Rel.  pronoun,  put  for  '  who ;'  third  person,  nom.  case,  sing,  to  the  verb 

*  gives.' 
(pn^es — Irregular  transitive  verb ;  pres.  tense ;  third  person  sing.,  agreeing  with 

its  nom.  *  that.' 
and  him — Conjunction ;  and  pers.  pronoun  $  masc.  gender ;  obj*  eaee,  after  the 

verb  '  blesseth '  understood. 
thfft  takes — Re),  pronoun ;  and  irregular  trans,  verb ;  pres.  tense  ;  third  person 

sing.,  agreeing  with  its  nom.  '  that.' 
'7Ur — Contracted  for  *  it  is,'  and  is  pers.  pronoun ;  nent.,  and  auxiliary  verb. 
mightiest — Common  adj.  in  the  superl.  degree,  and  referring  to  its  noun  'quality ' 

understood. 
fit — Preposition. 

the  mighty — Def.  article  and  adjective,  referring  to  *  men '  understood. 
it — Neuter  of  the  pronoun  '  he,*  nom.  case ;  sing,  to  the  verb  '  becomes.' 
becomes — Irreg.  neuter  verb;  pres.  tense;  third  person^  agreeing  with  its 

noun  'it.' 
the  throned — Def.  art.  and  adjective. 
monarch-^Common  noun;  sing,  num.;    obj.  case,   governed    by  the   verb 

'  becomes.' 
better-^Adyerh  of  comparative  degree. 
#ikan'— Adverb. 

Us — Pers.  pronoun ;  poss.  case,  governed  by  '  crown.' 
crown — Common  noun ;  sing,  number ;  nom.  case  to  '  becomes '  understood. 


BIBLE    STORIES,     IN     A     SERIES     OF    LETTERS     TO     CHILDREN.      BY     LUCY 
BARTOK.     THE   INTRODUCTORY    VERSES   BY  BERNARD  BARTON.     FOURTH 

EDITION.     18mo.  pp.  160.     (London  :  Jarrold  and  Sons.) 


PROBABILfriEfl :   AN  AID  TO   FAITH,      BY  THK  AUTHOR  OF  **  PROVERBIAL 

PHILOSOPHY,"    I2mo.  pp.  177*    (.London*.  Hotckard oad. ^ou.:^  ^ 
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A   FIRST    READING    BOOK.      BT   W.    MACLEOD,    HEAD    MASTER   OF   THE 
MODEL   SCHOOL,   ROYAL    MILITARY    ASYLUM,    CHELSEA. 

Humble  as  the  pretensions  of  a  First  Reading  Book  may  appear,  far 
greater  ingenuity  and  skill  are  requisite  for  the  right  composition  of  such 
a  book  than  persons  unpractised  in  elementary  teaching  would  imagine. 
An  instructor  must  have  had  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  tendencies 
and  powers  of  the  youthful  mind — must  have  carefully  observed  the  direc- 
tion and  the  degree  in  which  intellectual  acquisition  is  made  by  such  a 
mind,  and  the  sources  of  failure  in  his  attempts  to  interest  and  improve  his 
little  charge,  before  he  can  exhibit,  in  publication,  such  matter  and  method 
as  will  constitute  a  suitable  Reading  Book  for  beginners. 

Mr.  Macleod  has  evidently  qualified  himself,  during  his  long  experience, 
to  undertake  the  authorship  of  the  book  to  which  we  here  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  schoolmasters.  We  have  carefully  studied  his  plan  ;  and  expe- 
rience of  our  own  induces  us  to  consider  that  the  following  features  of  it 
will  be  found  most  serviceable. 

The  child  is  not  met,  at  the  commencement,  by  the  usual  table  of  alpha- 
betic characters,  but  is  introduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  these  charac- 
ters through  the  medium  of  monosyllables — all  such  forms,  however,  as  the 
child  cannot  be  called  upon  to  interpret  being  carefully  excluded. 

The  order  in  which  the  vowels  are  exemplified  is  from  the  simpler  to  the 
more  difficult ;  and  the  powers  of  the  consonants,  not  their  alphabetic 
names,  are  the  means  proposed  for  the  construction  of  syllabic  sounds. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  M.  in  his  recommendation  of  the  use  of  the  black- 
board and  the  slate,  as  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  process  of  learning  to  read ; 
and  we  consider,  too,  that  the  same  process  will  be  materially  facilitated  by 
the  judicious  and  interesting  lessons  which  form  the  concluding  portion  of 
his  book. 

We  most  heartily  recommend  this  little  work,  as  one  which,  we  think, 
has  marked  the  first  steps  of  the  child's  ladder  of  learning  more  wisely  and 
conveniently  than  any  we  have  yet  examined. 


HISTORY    OF    ROME.      FOR    YOUNG    PERSONS.      BY   MRS.    HAMILTON    GRAY. 

2  vols,  small  8vo.  pp.  486,  451.     (London  :  Hatchards.) 

The  excellent  author  of  this  work  is  favourably  known  to  the  public  by 
her  "  History  of  Etruria,"  and  **  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria."  The 
volumes  before  us  are  remarkable  for  feminine  simplicity  of  style,  just 
adapted  to  the  young,  and  for  careful  discrimination  between  what  is 
mythical  and  historical  in  the  early  Roman  annals.  They  should  be  forth- 
with placed  in  every  parochial  library. 


HINTS   ON    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF     FEMALE    PAROCHIAL    SCHOOLS.      BY  A 

clergyman's  WIFE.     ISmo.  pp.95.     (London:    Hatchard  and  Son,) 

A  LITTLE  pamphlet,  which  contains  more  valuable  suggestions  than  many 
others  of  more  ambitious  pretensions.     While  we  do  not  agree  with  aU 
the  remarks  of  the  aul\iOTe&s,  Nve  V\^\v  \.\\^t.  every  teacher  may  catch  thdr 
apiriU 
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n3S|X3M  1J*t7.  THE  WAY  or  faith;  or  the  abridged  bible;  con- 
taining SELECTIONS  FROM  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  HOLY  WRIT.  BY  DR. 
M.  BUDINOER.  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FIFTH  GERMAN  EDITION,  BY 
DAVID  ASHER.  SPECIALLY  SANCTIONED  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  ADLER. 
CHIEF  RABBI  OF  THE  UNITED  CONGREGATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 
INTENDED   FOR   THE  USE   OF   JEWISH  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.       Pp.  374. 

(London  :  Bagster  and  Sons,) 

This  work  is  fully  described  in  the  title-page.  Though  designed  chiefly 
for  Jews,  its  contents  will  be  found  interesting  to  Christian  students.  It 
bears  valuable  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and  accuracy  of  the  English 
authorized  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 


A  SHORT  TREATISE  ON   THE   STEAM   ENGINE.        BY    JAMES   HANN,    A.I.C.E., 
.    MATHEMATICAL  MASTER   OF  KINg's  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,    LONDON.       Part  I. 

8vo.  pp.  102.     (London:  Weale,) 

This  work  is  written  with  great  perspicuity  of  style,  and  the  mathematical 
portions  are  conducted  with  elegance  and  simplicity.  The  work  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  steam  is  first  determined  by  easy  integrations,  and  afterwards, 
in  order  to  suit  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  integral  calculus, 
the  calculations  are  given  entirely  on  algebraic  principles.  The  formul€e  of 
work  are  deduced,  first  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  expansion  of  steam  fol- 
lows Mariotte's  law,  and  then  the  subject  is  treated  in  relation  to  the  em - 
f)irical /ormtt/^  given  by  Pambour,  Pole,  and  Tate.  The  section  on  pa- 
rallel motion  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  practical  importance  :  after 
showing  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  parallel  motion  depends, 
Mr.  Hann  proceeds  to  give  the  construction  of  parallel  motion  adapted  for 
steam-boats : — 

"  This  proposition  is  very  simply  applied  to  find  the  len^^h  of  the  radins  rods  for  a 
steam-boat  parallel  motion  ;  we  have  only  to  join  A,  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  beam,  and  d,  the  centre  of  the 
cross  head,  by  the  line  a  d,  cutting  b  e  in  p,  then,  since 
AC  :  cd::ab  l  bp,  an  invariable  ratio,  whatever  kind  of 
a  line  the  point  d  describes,  the  very  same  kind  of  line 
will  the  point  p  describe,  but  shorter  in  the  proportion  of 
A  B  :  A  c ;  therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  p 
move  in  a  line  approximating  to  a  vertical  straight  line, 
and  the  point  d  will  move  in  the  line  as  if  the  calculation 
Had  been  made  for  D.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  import* 
ance  to  know  that  the  point  p  describes  the  same  kind  of 
line  as  the  point  d,  for  this  knowledge  enables  us  to  ab- 
stract entirely  from  the  point  d,  and  apply  our  calcula- 
tions so  as  to  make  the  point  p  move  in  a  vertical  straight  line  nearly.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  apparent  complication  of  rods  is  hereby  reduced  to  the  simplest  case  of  parallel 
motion,  viz.,  that  of  two  bars  connected  by  a  link,  a  b  being  one  bar,  b  o  (which  is 
called  the  radius  rod)  the  other,  and  eb  the  link  connecting  them.  Therefore,  we  have 
only  to  stretch  a  line  from  a  to  D,  and  the  point  where  this  line  cuts  the  back  link  b  b 
is  that  which  must  be  made  to  describe  a  right  line  nearly,  or  by  calculation, 
AC  :  cd::ab  :  bp;  hence  p  is  known." 

The  section  on  the  fly-wheel  and  crank  is  also  of  the  highest  practical 
value,  from  the  plain  set  of  rules  which  is  deduced  for  ascertaining  the 
weight,  diameter,  &c.,  of  the  wheel  under  various  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  the  work  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  practical  men.  We  hope  that,  before 
ioog",  the  second  part  will  make  its  appeatauce. 
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AV  ABRIOOMEKT  OF  THE  PUPIL  TEACHB&'t  EKOLI9B  OaAMMAR  AND  ETY- 
MOLOGY, ADAPTED  TO  TUE  HIGHER  CLASSES  Of  ELEMEVTARY  SCHOOLS. 
PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  USE  OF   THE  MODEL   SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CHELTENHAM 

TRAINING  INSTITUTION.    ISiHO.  pp.54.  (Loaiotk  I  Simpkifi,  MafMkallf 
and  CoJ) 

This   book  sadly  wants  simplification.     What  will  be  thought  of  the 
following  passage  by  the  boys  of  a  common  national  school  ? — 

'*  The  three  imperfect  tenses  mtut  necessarily  be  progressive ;  for  incompletioa  in 
grammar  implies  progression.  The  perfect  tenses,  on  the  other  hand,  exclnde  the  idm 
of  progression.  At  some  period,  however,  before  completion,  the  action  may  or  msy 
not  have  been  progressive.  If  a  person  were  to  say — '  During  the  last  hoar  I  have 
written/  or  '  I  have  been  writing,'  the  action  in  bodi  cases  would  be  complete,  but 
the  latter  phrase  alone  would  express  the  continuousness  or  progpressiveness  of  the 
action.  In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  progressive  action  to  the  past  tenses  of  the 
active  voice,  we  have  only  to  robstitnte  the  imperfect  participle  for  the  perfect  in  ths 
corresponding  tenses  of  the  passive  voioe. 

PROGRBSSIYS  TBNSBS. 

Present  perfect  I  have  1 

Past  peifect  I  had  Vbeen  loving. 

Fntore  perfect    I  shsll  have  J 

▲n  VERBS. 

**  Adverbs  generally  have  no  inflection. 


it 


A  few,  however*  like  adjectives,  have  degrees  of  comparison. 


»* 


EPITOME  Of  Alison's  history  of  europb,  from  the  commekcemeitt  of 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  IN  1789,  TO  THE  RESTORATION   OF  THE  BOUR- 
BONS IN  1815.      FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TOUNG  PERSONS.      Small 

8vo.  pp.  575.     (Edinburgh  :  Blackwoods,) 

We  have  often  occasion  to  recomn^end  books  as  suitable  for  parochial 
libraries.  In  proportion  as  our  elementary  schools  become  more  efficient, 
so  will  these  libraries  be  more  numerous  and  better  furnished  with  publi- 
cations of  a  popular  and  telling  kind.  We  are  exciting  an  appetite  for 
reading ;  we  must  supply  it  with  wholesome  nutriment.  The  Abridgment 
of  Mr.  Alison's  History  of  Europe  is  just  the  book  for  a  Church  Circulat- 
ing Library.  Prepared  under  his  own  superintendence,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  free  from  the  redundancies  and  inflation  of  style  which  occasionally 
disfigure  the  larger  work. 


A  KET  to  THE  OUTLINE  SCRIPTURE  MAPS '.  PALESTINE,  THE  JOURNEYS  OP 
THE  ISRAELITES,  THE  TRAVELS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  AND  JERUSALEM.  BT 
J.  R.  MAJOR,  M.A.,  OF  EXETER  COLLEGE,  OXFORD;  ONE  OF  THE  CLAS- 
SICAL  MASTERS    AT    KING*S    COLLEGE,    LONDON.      12mO.   pp.  60.     (LoD- 

don :  John  TT.  Farker,) 
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THE  FIRST  FREVCH  BEADING  BOOK ;  OR,  LE90NS  FRAN^AISES  '.  BEING  A 
NEW  AND  EASY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  READING,  WRITING,  AND  SPEAK- 
ING THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  BY  J.  N.  VLIELAND,  PROFESSOR  OF  LAN- 
GUAGES, NORWICH.  THIRD  EDITION.  12mo.  pp.  193.  (LondoD : 
Jarrold  and  Sons,) 


8BLECTI0N8  FROM  HERRICK,  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN  VERSE.  WITH 
A  SHORT  PREFACE.  BY  THE  REV.  A.  J.  MACLEANE,  M.A.,  TRIN.  COLL., 
CAM.,    PRINCIPAL    OF    BRIGHTON  COLLEGE.       12mO.  pp.  76.      (LoildOD  I 

George  BelL) 

The  design  of  the  compiler  of  this  collection  apparently  is,  to  suggest 
modes  of  thought,  and  to  supply  the  means  of  legitimate  appropriation  of 
ideas,  to  young  students  of  Latin  verse  composition.  Of  all  our  English 
poets  there  is  perhaps  no  one  whose  poetry  is  so  much  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Horace,  and  his  contemporaries,  as  Herrick.  His  works,  however, 
being  disfigured  with  passages  offensive  to  decency,  are  therefore  not  fit, 
as  a  whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  boy.  This  is  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  pieces  best  suited  for  the  purpose  in  vie\7,  and  it  is 
prefaced  with  some  rewarks  of  a  general  nature  on  versification^  well  cal- 
culated to  assist  in  forming  the  taste  and  style  of  a  learner. 


THE  FRENCH  SPEAKING  TEACHER  ;  OR,  VIVA  VOCE  PRACTICE  IN  FRENCH 
CONVERSATION  '.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  EXPLANATIONS  OF  IDIOMATK^AL 
DIFFICULTIES,  AND  AN  APPROPRIATE  SELECTION  OF  POETRY,  TO  BE 
LEARNED  BY  THE  PUPIL  ;  AND  FOLLOWED  BY  AN  EXPLANATORY  DIC- 
TIONARY   OF    EVERY    WORD    CONTAINED    IN     THE     WORK.        BY    J.     N. 

TLiELANDy  NORWICH.  12mo.  pp.  139.  (London :  Hamilton  and  Co.) 


A  TREATISE  ON  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.      BY  THE 
REV.  ISAIAH    STEEN,    MASTER    IN    THE   MATHEMATICAL   DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  ROYAL  BELFAST  INSTITUTION.     12mo.  pp.  182,    (I#ondon :  Simm$ 
and  JU'Intyre.) 


HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOLS.      SELECTED    BY    THE   REV.    RICHARD  HARVEY,  M.A., 
RECTOR     OF     ST.     MARy's,    HORNSEY.      NEW    EDITION,    ENLARGED    AND 

AEviSED.     18mo.  pp.  131.     (London:  Oroombridge  and  Sons.) 

Whatever  Mr.  Harvey  compiles  bears  marks  of  moderation  in  relation 
to  the  questions  which  agitate  the  church.  The  hymns  composing  this 
volume  are  carefully  selected^ 
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EIGHTEEN    PRAYERS,   WITH  TEXTS  AND  HTMNS  FOR  PRIVATE  USE.       18mO. 

pp.  59.     (London :  B,  Wertheim.) 


L£  PETIT  MANUAL  FRAN9AIS  ;  OR,  THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  FRENCH  MADE 
EASY.  BY  J.  N.  VLIELAND.  THIRD  EDITION,  CONSIDERABLY  IM- 
PROVED AND  ENLARGED.  12mo.  pp.  248.  (LondoQ  I  Hamilton  and  Co,) 


DR.   brewer's   EDITION. ALLISON*S   GUIDE    TO     ENGLISH     HISTORY    AND 

BIOGRAPHY,  FROM  THE  INVASION  OF  JULIUS  CiESAR  TO  THE  YEAR 
1848.  RE-WRITTEN  AND  ENLARGED  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  BREWER,  PRIN- 
CIPAL OF  king's  college  (NORWICH)  SCHOOL,  IN  UNION  WITH  KING*S 
COLLEGE,   LONDON.      SEVENTH     EDITION.       18mO.   pp.    447.      (LondOD : 

Jarrold  and  Sons.) 

We  are  not  favourable  to  books  on  history  written  in  the  form  of  questioD 
and  answer.  There  is,  however,  in  this  volume,  much  that  will  suggest 
valuable  facts  and  reflections  to  the  teacher.  The  following  extract  will 
best  illustrate  the  method  of  the  writer  : — 


<'A  Sketch  of  thb  most  important  Eyxmts  and  Inventions,  Dombstic 
Manners  and  Laws,  in  the  Reign  of  Henrt  viii. 

Q. — ^Mention  the  two  most  important  eTents  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

A. — ^The  Reformation,  and  permisiion  given  to  the  people  of  reading  the  Bible  in  their 
own  language. 

Q. — How  did  the  Reformation  begin  ? 

A, — It  was  began  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  went  round  the  kingdom  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  religious  houses. 

Q. — In  what  state  did  Wolsey  find  the  religious  houses  ? 

A, — Many  were  immensely  wealthy  and  luxurious ;  many  very  ill-managed ;  and  many 
were  haunts  of  yice,  rather  than  schools  of  virtue. 

Q. — ^What  plan  did  Wolsey  adopt  in  reference  to  the  convents  and  monasteries  ? 

^.— He  suppressed  360  of  the  smallest  and  worst  managed,  and  gave  their  lands  and 
property  to  the  crown. 

Q. — ^Were  the  rest  of  the  monasteries,  &c.,  subsequently  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A. — ^Yes ;  and  many  vile  practices  and  scandalous  systems  of  fraud  were  brought  to 
light.  Some  few,  however,  of  the  larger  religious  houses  were  admirably  con- 
ducted. 

Q.— What  was  the  second  step  towards  the  Reformation  ? 

A. — ^The  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  his  first  wife,  Catherine,  obtained  from  the  Eng- 
lish bishops  and  lawyers,  without  the  pope's  consent. 

Q. — How  could  this  divorce  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Reformation  ? 

A. — The  pope  (indignant  at  the  king's  presumption  in  settling  the  matter  without  his 
consent)  commanded  Henry  to  take  back  his  divorced  queen,  on  pain  of  his 
severe  censure. 

Q. — Did  Henry  VIII.  comply  with  the  pope's  command  ? 

^.*— No ;  in  great  wrath  he  resolved  to  separate  his  country  from  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
denied  the  pope's  supremacy ;  and  proclaimed  himself  *  Head  of  the  English 
Church'  instead. 
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Q. — What  wai  the  third  step  towards  the  ReformatKon  ? 

^.—Archbishop  Cranmer  obtained  permissioa  of  the  king  to  have  an  English  Bible 
placed  in  every  parish  church  in  the  king^dom. 

Q. — ^Was  general  access  given  to  this  parish  Bible  at  all  hours  of  the  day  ? 

A. — ^Yes ;  the  Bible  was  chained  to  the  reading-desk  ;  the  church  was  crowded  daily ; 
and  thousands  learned  to  read  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  the  Bible* 

Q. — Whose  translation  of  the  Bible  was  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  ? 

A. — One  by  Miles  Coverdale  and  William  Tindal. 

Q.-^By  what  name  were  the  Reformers  called  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

^.— They  were  called  Protestants,  because,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  (in  Germany)!  they  en- 
tered their  *  protest '  against  the  decree — *  that  all  reform  in  religion  is  un- 
lawful.' 

Q.— «What  laws  respecting  money  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A, — One  authorizing  the  lending  of  money  upon  interest  at  10/.  per  cent, ;  and  another 
fixing  the  price  of  provisions. 

Q. — ^What  was  the  price  of  provisions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A, —  Beef  and  Mutton  .  .  Id.    for  two  pounds. 

Veal  and  Pork  .  .  l^d,  ,, 

Q. — ^What  was  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

^.— •  For  master  workmen  .  •  .  4d.  a  day. 

For  other  workmen  .  .  .  3d,     „ 

Q.— What  inventions  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

^.—Muskets,  spinning-wheels,  cotton  thread,  and  leaden  conduits  to  convey  water  to 
private  houses. 

Q. — ^Who  invented  the  spinning-wheel  ? 

A. — Jingen,  a  German ;  but  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  greatly  improved  it,  in  the  reign  of 
George  III. 

Q. — How  was  water  conveyed  to  houses  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A, — In  wooden  conduits,  which,  being  subject  to  constant  injury  from  both  heat  and 
frost,  were  found  very  ineonvenient. 

Q.-— What  invention  was  introduced  from  foreign  countries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  ? 

A, — Pins  were  introduced  from  France  by  Catherine  Howard,  the  fifth  wife  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Q. — What  was  used  as  a  fastening  for  dress,  before  the  invention  of  pins  ? 

A. — Ribbons,  loops,  laces,  clasps,  and  wooden  skewers. 

Q. — ^Were  not  pins  considered  a  luxury  for  the  great  ? 

A, — Yes ;  and  ladies  used  to  receive  from  their  husbands  or  parents  an  annual  allow- 
ance, to  furnish  themselves  with  pins ;  hence  a  lady's  pocket-money  isstill  called 
*  pin-money.' 

Q.-— What  coin  received  a  new  name  from  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A. — The  pound  was  first  called  a  sovereign  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Q.-— What  improvement  was  introduced  in  ships  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A* — Ships  were  built  with  four  masts,  in  a  style  very  superior  to  what  they  had  been 
in  any  previous  reign.  The  '  Great  Harry'  was  the  first  ship  which  resembled 
a  modern  man-of-war.  , 

Q,-<--What  plants  and  fruits  were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A, — Currants,  from  Zante  (an  island  in  the  Mediterranean),  hops,  carrots,  and  several 
vegetables  from  Holland. 

Q. — What  public  officer  was  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A» — The  secretary  of  state  (1528). 

Q. — ^What  religious  order  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A, — ^The  Jesuits  (or  order  of  Jesus)  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard  (1535). 

Q. — What  change  in  the  parliament  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

^.— Wales  was  first  represented  by  members  of  parliament  (1535). 

Q.-— What  building  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A, — Whitehall  was  built  by  Wolsey  for  his  own  private  residence ;  but,  at  the  death  of 
the  Cardinal,  it  was  made  a  royal  palace. 

Q. — What  religious  house  was  converted  into  a  royal  palace  by  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A. — An  old  hospital  for  leprous  women  was  made  into  St.  James's  Palace. 

Q. — What  corporation  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

A, — Trinity  House  (in  London),  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the  British  shipping ; 
appoint  pilots  for  the  Thames ;  erect  lighthouses  ;  and  grant  licences  to  poor 
seamen  to  row  on  the  Thames. 

Q.— >What  new  bishpprics  were  founded  by  Heurf  YllL  ? 
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A, — These  six:— Bristol,  Chester,  Glo'ster,  Oxford,  Peterboro',  and  Westminster ;  the 

last  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  the  dioeese  of  London. 
Q. — ^What  order  of  knighthood  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Henrj  VIII.  ? 
A. — The  Knights  of  the  Thistle  were  instituted  by  James  V.  of  Scotland. 
Q.— How  were  persons  dressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 
A, — Similar  to  what  the  '  Beef-eaters*  are  now  dressed;  in  Tery  showy  clothes,  fall  of 

red  and  yellow  stripes.* 
Q. — How  were  these  gay  dresses  made  ? 
^.— The  courtiers  staffed  out  their  clothes  to  make  themselves  look  as  big  as  the  king ; 

but,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  wide  and  baggy,  the  sKeeves  were  so 

tight,  that  they  were  often  sewed  on  the  arm  every  day. 
Q. — What  kinds  of  shoes  were  worn  in  the  leign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 
^.— -Shoes  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  across  the  toes,  which  looked  as  if  the  wearers 

had  the  gout. 
Q. — How  were  the  children  dressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 
^.— In  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  Blue-coat  boys ;  with  yellow  stockings,  and  loose 

togas  buttoned  up  in  front." 


QUESTIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS  AT  THE  CLOSE 
OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  APPRENTICESHIP.f 

GRAMMAR. 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Men  of  great  learning,  whom  all  people  admire  and  praise,  are  often  found  to 
be  more  modest  than  persons  of  inferior  qualities. 

The  days  that  are  past,  are  gone  for  ever ;  those  that  are  to  come»  may  not 
come  to  us ;  the  present  time  only  is  ours ;  let  us,  therefore,  improve  it  as  much 
as  possible. 

ARITHMETIC. 

PRACTICE. 

1.  217  articles  at  4/.  17*.  7id,  each  ? 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  3  qrs.  5  lbs.  9  oz.  at  2/.  145.  6d,  per  lb.? 

3.  7308jat2/.  16*.  8c?.? 

4.  Required,  the  rent  of  a  house  for  2  months,  1  week,  4  days,  at  4/.  10*.  per 

week? 

6.  Find  the  prices  of  13  barrels,  17  stones,  9  lbs.  of  wheat,  at  1  /.  7s,  6d,  per  barrel ; 

of  17  barrels,  11  stones,  5  lbs.  of  barley,  at  14«.  6d,  per  barrel;  of  15 
barrels,  11  stones,  2  lbs.  of  oats,  at  10*.  8^.  per  barrel ;  and  of  11  barrels, 
10  stones,  11  lbs.  of  malt,  at  19*.  6d,  per  barrel :  the  barrel  of  wheat  con- 
sisting of  20  stones ;  of  barley,  of  16  stones ;  of  oats,  of  14  stones,  and  of 
malt,  of  12  stones. 

SIMPLE  PROPORTION. 

7.  After  A.  has  travelled  51  miles  on  a  journey,  B.  sets  out  to  overtake  him,  and 

for  16  miles  travelled  by  A.,  B.  constantly  travels  19  miles.  How  far 
will  each  have  travelled  before  A.  will  be  overtaken  ? 

8.  The  earth  describes  its  orbit  round  the  sun  in  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes, 

and  10  seconds;  through  what  space  does  it  move  each  hour,  at  an 
average,  the  circumference  of  the  orbit  being  597,000,000  miles  ? 

9.  A  pound,  troy  weight,  of  silver  is  coined  into  60  shillings;  what  is  the  value 

of  a  pound,  avoirdupois  weight  ? 


*  "  Beef-eaters,*'  a  corruption  of  "  buffetiers/'  persons  who  waited  at  the  "  buffets  " 
or  sideboards. 
f  These  Questions  have,  we  beWeNe,  >>««».  ^cX^iSi^  ^^^:ql  V^  ^<qa  or  more  of  Her 
Majeatj'n  Inspectors  of  Schools. — 1.i>itob.. 
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10.  The  length  of  a  wall,  being  tried  by  a  measuring  line,  appears  to  be  1287 
feet,  4  inches,  but  on  examination  the  line  is  found  to  be  50  feet,  10^ 
inches  in  length,  instead  of  50  feet,  its  supposed  length ;  required,  the 
true  length  of  the  wall  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

GREAT     BRITAIN. 

1.  Enumerate  the  rivers  in  England  which  fall  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  name 

the  towns  upon  their  banks,  stating  for  what  each  town  is  remarkable. 

2.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Severn,  of  the  Ouse,  and  of  the  Thames. 

3.  Give  the  names  and  situations  of  the  principal  islands  of  Great  Britain,  men- 

tioning for  what  each  is  remarkable. 

4.  Describe  the  chief  ranges  of  mountains  in  England  and  Wales,  and  state 

which  are  the  highest  summits  in  each. 

PALBSTINB. 

5.  Name  the  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains  in  the  Holy  Land,  north  of  Samaria. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  cities  in  Judea,  and  for  what  events  recorded  in  Scripture 

is  each  remarkable  ? 

7.  How  was  the  Holy  Land  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ?  when 

and  by  whom  was  it  so  divided  ? 

8.  Upon  what  occasions,  and  into  what  divisions  was  the  country  afterwards 

divided  ? 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  Relate  the  chief  circumstances  concerning  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 

which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels. 

2.  Relate  the  chief  facts  recorded  of  St.  Peter  as  a  disciple. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 
QuES.  7. — Proposed  by  J.  Jumer. 


a^ 


Reduce j-== to  its  simplest  form. 

2x^  +  20?"^  a^  +  w^  +  a^ 

Answered  by  J,  J,  P.,  Waltham, 

a^ ^ a« ^f a  1« 

2d?a  +  2jp  '^ a2+^  +  <,2     ^2  +  2a?  '^a^  +  x^  +  (a^  +  d?«)       •■  *  +  "^a^  +  a^ ■' 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gillingham,  and  W.  P.  F. 

QuBS.  8. — Proposed  by  G.  J,,  Newcastle, 

There  is  an  upright  cylinder  |  feet  high,  round  which  a  cord  a  feet  long  is 
twisted  in  the  form  of  a  regular  spiral ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  angle 
which  the  cord  makes  with  the  horizon ;  and  supposing  that  the  cord  makes  n 
revolutions,  what  must  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  ? 

Answered  by  Mr,  J,  L,  Dames, 
Let  a  piece  of  paper,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  be  folded 
about  a  cylinder,  so  that  the  base  of  the  triangle  may  go  round  the  circumference 
of  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  then  the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle  will  form  a 
regular  spiral.  Hence  the  twisted  cord  may  be  regarded  as  the  hypotenuse  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  perpendicular  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
cylinder,  and  base  equal  to  n  times  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  Now  by 
the  question  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse  is  twice  the  perpendicular,  therefore 
the  required  aDgle  must  be  30^ 
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Mottofet,  let  «f »tlie  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  then  as  the  height  of  otir  right- 
angled  triangle  is  ^ ,  and  hypoteniue  a,  we  hare 

base  ^^^/a^—a^     a 

a  a  V3 

but  the  Daae-«nir4r»  .*.  ft  IT  or  =—  V3.  .•.  ^= 

2         '  2iiir» 

Answers  to  this  question  were  also  redeired  from  Mr.  Brandy  Mr.  Giltingham, 
and  W.  P.  F. 

QuBS.  9. — Proposed  by  Mr,  W,  PHngle,  London. 

A  ball  weighing  W.  lbs.,  by  impinging  upon  an  upright  rectangrular  pillar 
just  caused  it  to  be  overturned.  Required^  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  supposing 
the  height  of  the  pillar  to  be  h  feet,  the  side  of  the  base,  which  is  square,  to  be 
a  feet,  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  material  to  be  to  lbs. 

Answered  by  Mr,  W,  Buitrey, 

When  the  pillar  is  ahout  to  fall,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  the  vertical 
line  passing  through  the  edge  of  the  base. 

.-.  the  distance  the  centre  of  gravity  is  raised^  A|)*  +  (^-*«i(^a"  +  **-*). 

.•.  Work  in  overturning  the  pillar =ia^  Aip  (V  a^  +  A*— A). — See  7h/«*t  Mechamet^ 
page  24. 

Let  V -the  velocity  of  the  ball,  then  we  have 

V«x  W 
Work  accumulated  hi  the  ball= . 

Now  since  all  the  work  is  supposed  to  he  taken  out  of  the  hall  in  oyerturning 
the  pillar,  we  have 

ya  X  W  , 

=iaaAw(Va2  +  A«-A).      . 

2g  ' 

a^hwg 


...v-{fl^(v.-rri=-*)}*- 


-"» 


Answers  to  this  question  were  also  received  from  Mr.  Davies,  J.  P.  J.,  and 

the  proposer. 

^ — ■ ■    -     -     I       II      -  —  — ■ ■ ■ 1. 

NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   AN8WBRBD   IN   OUR  NuMBER   FOR  DECBteBBR. 

QuES.  16. — Proposed  by  Tom  Tomkins, 

Two  slow  trains,  A  and  B,  were  at  the  distance  of  20  and  30  miles  respectively 
from  the  station  which  they  had  left,  when  a  fast  train  started.  The  fast  train 
overtook  the  slow  train  B  when  it  was  35  miles  from  A.  Required,  the  speed  of 
the  fast  train  per  hour,  supposing  A  and  B  to  move  with  the  speed  of  15  and  20 
miles  per  hour. 

QuBS.  16. — Proposed  by  Mr,  J,  8,  Barnes* 

The  weight  of  a  piece  of  cheese,  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  is  6  Ihi., 
and  the  length  of  its  arc  is  ^  of  the  complete  circumference.  Required,  the 
weight  of  the  whole  cheese. 

QoBS.  17. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Smith, 

There  are  three  towns,  A,  B,  and  C ;  the  road  from  B  to  A  forms  a  right 
angle  with  that  from  B  to  C.  Now  a  person  has  to  go  from  B  to  A,  hut  after 
travelling  a  certain  distance  towards  A  he  takes  the  nearest  way  leading  to  the 
road  from  C  to  A  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  this  road  he  is  three  miles  from  A  and 
seven  from  C.  He  then  proceeds  to  A,  and  when  he  arrives  there,  he  finds  that 
he  has  gone  over  i  of  the  distance  from  B  to  C  more  than  he  would  have  done 

bad  he  taken  the  ^rect  road  itom  ^  \o  k,   ^^^w^^^  ^Vft  distances  of  tlie 

places. 
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Lbicbstbb  Abchidiac«nal   Board 
OF  Education. — A  meeting  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Sept. 
27 y  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  an- 
nual business  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  Biidhop  of  the  Diocese  was  expected 
to  preside,  but  he  being  unavoidably  ab- 
8ent»  the  Reverend  the  Archdeacon  of  Lei- 
cester was  called  to  the  chair,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Sir  F.  Fowke,  and  commenced  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Anderdon  examined  a 
junior  class  of  boys  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  before  a 
large  audience.  The  next  class  was  exa- 
mined by  the  Rev.  C.  Gutch,  Fellow  of 
Sydney  College,  Cambridge,  in  Algebra, 
&c.  A  large  class  of  young  women  was 
also  examined  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fry,  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  forms  of 
the  church.  The  examinations  were  highly 
satisfactory,  and  the  Algebraical  questions 
were  said  to  have  been  done  with  great 
neatness  and  accuracy,  such  as  would  do 
I  credit  to  any  lecture-room  at  Cambridge. 
The  report  was  then  read  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Anderdon.  We  extract  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs : — 

"  The  first  objects  of  the  board,  after  its 
constitution  as  simply  an  Archidiaconal 
Board,  were  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real 
state  of  education  throughout  the  arch- 
deaconry and  county;  they,  therefore,  is- 
sued circulars  to  every  parish  within  its 
sphere  of  operation,  and  they  received  re- 
turns from  nearly  240  parishes,  chapelries, 
or  townships.  These  returns  showed  a 
very  defective  state  of  education,  not  only 
as  to  amount,  but  also  as  to  quality — a 
state  which,  had  it  not  been  improved, 
would  have  been  a  standing  disgrace  to  the 
county  at  large ;  for  from  those  returns,  it 
appeared  that  there  were  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  places,  containing  an  aggregate  po- 
pulation of  nearly  seven  thousand  persons, 
in  which  there  was  not  a  school  of  any 
kind  in  connexion  with  the  Church ;  and 
that  among  those  places,  there  was  one 
with  a  population  of  nearly  eleven  hun- 
dred, and  another  with  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred, in  which  not  a  single  child  was  re- 
ceiving from  the  Church  that  instruction 
to  which  every  child,  in  union  with  her,  is 
entitled. 

**  It  also  appeared  from  those  returns,  that 
there  were  eighty  parishes,  containing  an 
aggregate  population  of  more  than  forty- 
five  thousand  of  human  souls,  in  which 
there  was  not  even  one  parochial  school. 


Among  these  places,  there  were  nearly 
twenty  parishes  with  populations  varying 
from  five  to  nine  hundred  inhabitants — 
several  of  them  with  a  thousand — one  with 
two   thousand,   and   another  with   three 
thousand  souls,  in  none  of  which  places 
could  be  found  a  single  child  receiving-, 
during  the  week,  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Church's  instruction.   It  appeared  further 
that,  in  the  remaining  parishes  (comprising 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number),  in 
which  there  were  daily,  as  well  as  Sunday 
schools,  many  of  the  daily  schools  were 
very  inadequate,  not  altogether  from  their 
size,  or  from  any  want  of  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  give  efficiency  to  them, 
but  from  the  scantiness  of  the  funds  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 

"  This  barren  enunciation  of  the  very  de- 
fective state  of  education  as  to  its  extent, 
conveys  a  very  inadequate  impression  as  to 
its  quality ;  for  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
daily  schools  were  to  be  found  masters 
and  mistresses  who  had  never  had  any  kind 
of  preparation  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their 
respective  duties  with  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency.    Some  few  had  spent  a  month  in 
learning  (as  they  said)  the  '  System :'  but 
very  few  indeed  had  undergone  any  kind 
of  regular  training.     Such  being  the  un- 
prepared state  of  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, it  followed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that,  generally,  their  schools  were 
in   a  very  unsatisfactory  and  inefficient 
condition.     But  while  this  defective  state 
of  education  was   standing  prominently 
before  the  eyes,  both  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church,  who  were  lamenting  the  neglected 
state  of  thousands  of  her  younger  mem- 
bers, and  of  her  enemies,  who  were  exult- 
ing in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  degraded  in 
the  dust,  there  were  many'places  through- 
out the  county  in  which  the  Church  was 
fulfilling  one  of  her  most  important  duties 
— a  duty  to  which  even  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  seems  to  prompt  her — the 
training  of  the  young  within  her  pale  in 
the  love  and  fear  of  God,  in  attachment 
to  her  holy  ordinances,  and  in  loyalty  and 
allegiance  to  the  Queen.    Your  committee 
having  before  them,  from  the  returns  which 
they  had  received  from  the  clergy  through- 
out the  county,  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  real  state  of  education  in  it,  imme- 
diately directed  their  attention  to  discover 
the  most  efficient  means  of  increasing  its 
amount  and  improving  its  quality,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  board. 
After  in\ic\i  ^^YOowtt^Xiwv,  \>aB^  tw^Owh^.^ 
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that,  with  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  annual  subscriptions,  they  should  give 
every  facility  for  improving  the  quality  of 
education  rather  than  expend  any  portion 
of  the  subscriptions  in  making  grants 
towards  the  erection  of  new  schools ;  for, 
from  the  generally  expressed  desire  for 
education,  they  hesitated  not  to  declare 
their  belief  that  the  erection  of  new  schools 
would  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence 
on  an  improvement  in  the  character  of 
education.  Experience  has  shown  the 
justness  of  their  expectations,  for  the 
erection  of  new  schools  has  increased  in 
nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  improved 
character  of  education.  As  proof  of  this, 
your  committee  have  the  happiness  of 
stating,  that  since  they  commenced  their 
endeavours  for  improvement,  more  than 
twenty  new  schools  have  been  built  in  dif* 
ferent  places  in  this  county  in  which  there 
were  no  daily  schools  when  your  board 
was  formed.  In  one  of  these  places,  a 
boys'  and  girls'  school  has  been  built,  and 
a  large  room  has  been  converted  into  an 
infant  school.  In  these  schools  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  children  are  receiving 
daily  education  under  the  instruction  of  a 
regularly  trained  and  efficient  master  and 
mistress  ;  and  above  all,  under  that  which 
alone,  by  the  grace  of  Gody  can  make  a 
school  efficient  in  building  up  the  infant 
members  of  the  Church  in  their  most  holy 
faith,  and  keeping  them  in  the  love  of  God 
— the  vigilant  superintendence  and  regular 
and  spiritual  instruction  of  their  clergy- 
man, 

*'  Your  board  has  received  one  young 
person  into  training  from  these  schools, 
and  will  soon  receive  others  ;  and  such  is 
the  pleasingly  altered  feature  of  education 
in  the  parish  alluded  to,  that,  whilst  on  a 
former  occasion  your  committee  had  the 
painfulness  of  stating  that  only  one  in 
thirty-five  of  its  inhabitants  was  receiving 
education,  now  it  is  becoming  a  kind  of 
educational  nursery. 

"  Of  the  recently  built  schools,  about 
six  or  seven  have  been  built  solelv  from 
the  bounty  of  private  individuals :  some 
of  these,  with  several  others,  have  been 
also  endowed.  Your  committee,  knowing 
the  delicacy  of  the  feelings  of  those  pa- 
trons and  supporters  of  education,  must 
refrain  from  mentioning  their  names ;  they 
are  well  known  throughout  the  county  as 
the  patrons  and  supporters  of  those  so- 
cieties, especially  in  connexion  with  the 
Church,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  their  poorer 
brethren.  Not  only  have  new  schools 
been  built,  but  several  have  been  enlarged, 

in  order  that  boys,  as  weW  as  ^\t\%,  m\^\kV. 

be  admitted  into  them. 


'*Your  committee  are,  therefore,  re 
solved  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  in 
improving  education,  as  a  very  effectoal 
means  of  calling  forth  the  energies  of  the 
Church  in  extending  it.  By  the  4th  Reso* 
lution,  adopted  at  the  first  general  meet- 
ing, the  attention  of  your  committee  wn 
to  be  '  especially  directed  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  effid. 
ent  teachers.'  This  resolution  was  adopted 
under  the  impression  that  the  board  would 
act  in  co-operation  with  a  diocesan  board 
in  establishing  a  training  school,  but  ii 
there  was  no  such  board  in  this  dioeeie 
when  this  county  was  annexed  to  it,  nor  a 
strong  probability  of  the  formation  of  any, 
(the  funds  of  the  board  also  being  very 
limited,)  your  committee  could  not  esta* 
blish  such  a  school.    They  were,  never* 
theless,   deeply  impressed  with  the  im* 
portance,    and    the    great    responsibility 
which  devolved  on  them,  of  providing  a 
class  of  teachers  duly  qualified  for  tiuir 
important  office,  and  sufficiently  numerou 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  archdeaconry  and 
county,   and  they  resolved  to  use  everj 
means  in  their  power  for  the  accomplisli- 
ment  of  this  object.    When  they  were  de- 
liberating on  the  best  course  to  be  pursoed, 
a  proposition  was  made  by  the  directors  of 
the  collegiate  school  in  this  town,  to  unite 
with  that  institution  not  only  a  trainiof 
school  for  masters,  but  also  a  commennal 
school  for  the  sons  of  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics, on  terms  which  appeared  to  yoor 
committee  both  beneficial  to  the  several 
interests  of  the  board,  and  also  of  those 
who  might  wish  to  qualify  themselves  as 
teachers,    or    to    enter    the   commercial 
school.     It  was  evident  that  the  collegiats 
school,  in  order  to  work  out  the  proposi- 
tion, must,  in  the  first  instance,  not  onif 
incur  considerable  expense  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  uniting  both  a 
training  and  commercial  school  with  itself, 
but  also  be  provided  with  an  additicmal 
master.  Your  committee,  therefore,  agreed 
to  allow  that  institution  150/.  annually  fw 
two  years,  and  75/.  for  the  third  year.    A 
hope  was  indulged  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  the  commercial  school  would  become^ 
what  is  commonly  called,  a  self-aupporting 
school ;  and  that  the  training  school  would 
be  carried  on  at  a  comparatively  small  ex* 
pense.      This   arrangement    received  tbe 
unanimous    approbation    of    the    annual 
meeting  of  the  board,  and  the  noble  diair- 
man,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  im- 
mediately offered  an  annual  prize  of  five 
pounds  to  be  given  in  books  to  the  nost 
deserving  of  the  youth  in   training.    la 
order  to  give  farther    encouragement  ta 
^\%  "^Wi^  -'^Qvj.t  committee  offered  two  a* 
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ftlthoUgh  the  arrangement  appeared  to  be 
•o  beneficial  to  all  partieS)  yet,  from  causes 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice)  not  a 
single  youth  entered  the  training  school* 
Your  committee,    nevertheless,   had  the 
satisfaction  of   knowing    that,    although 
375/.  had  been  expended  without  a  single 
youth  having  been  trained,  they  had  pro- 
▼ided  the  means  for  the  training  of  many. 
**  Finding  that  no  youths  would  enter 
the  training  school,  but  that  several  were 
anxious  to  be  trained,  if  it  could  be  done 
la  a  manner  more  congenial  with  their 
habits  and  relative  stations  in  life  than  was 
proposed  to  be  done  in  that  school,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  offered  to  undertake  their 
training,  and  in  cases  which  might  require 
it,  to  make  arrangements  for  their  board 
and  lodging  according  to  their  several  cir- 
cumstances.     Your  committee  most  wil- 
lingly embraced  the  offer  ;    the  youths 
themselves   cheerfully  entered    on    their 
training,  and  made  very  satisfactory  im- 
provements in  their  studies.     They  had 
not  been  long  in  training  before  several 
/emaiet  offer^  themselves  as  candidates 
for  training ;  and  the  same  individual  con- 
sented to  undertake  their  training  also. 
From  time  to  time  the  number  of  pupils, 
both  male  and  female,  has  gradually  in- 
creased, until  there  are  now  mor^  than 
forty  in  training.    Their  conduct,  at  all 
times,  has  been  very  exemplary,  and  your 
committee  have  the  pleasure  of  stating, 
that  never  has  a  single  expulsion  occurred. 
From  the  youths  in  training  your  commit- 
tee ha8»  at  different  times,  sent  eight  or 
nine  to  St.  Mark's  College,  Stanley  Grove, 
Chelsea.    They  have  at  all  times  stood 
high  among  the  first  in  that  institution, 
and  have  not  only  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  principal,  the  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  but  also   have  obtained,  with 
one  exception,  (on  account  of  ill  health,) 
and  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  what  is 
called  the  Government  Certificate  of  quali- 
fication ;  and  in  one  case  even  the  marked 
approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  London  has 
been  manifested,  his  lordship,  as  a  token 
of  his  approbation  of  one  of  them,  having 
been  pleased  to  ordain  him  to  the  office  of 
deacon  on  last  Trinity  Sunday.     He  has 
also  for  some  time  been  appointed  an  un- 
der master  in  the  college. 

**  Your  committee  have  also  sent  a  few 
young  men  to  Battersea  Training  Institu- 
tion, and  they  deeply  regret  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  send  more  to  that 
Tery  excellent  institution ;  these  also  have 
stood  high  amongst  the  first  in  it,  and  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  its 
worthy  principal,  the  Rev.  T.  Jackson.  As 
a  proof  of  their  high  standing  it  should  be 
stated  that  Brofessor  Moseley  selected  two 


of  them  to  fill  the  important  situation  of 
schoolmasters  in  two  .of  her  Majesty 'l 
dockyards. 

**  When  the  importance  of  the  efficient 
and  regular  training  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses is  duly  considered,  as  One  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  improving  and  ex- 
tending education,  your  committee  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  numbers  which  have 
been  trained,  and  are  now  under  training 
in  connexion  with  the  board,  will  afford 
gratification  to  this  meeting,  especially, 
when  at  the  same  time  it  is  known,  that 
they  who  have  completed  their  training 
are  conducting  their  respective  schools  to 
their  own  credit,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
children  instructed  under  them,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  clergymen  who 
superintend  them. 

**  While  your  committee  have  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  train  such  a  class  of 
teachers,  they  have  also  endeavoured  by 
means  of  what  are  now  called  '  Harvest 
Meetings'  to  improve  such  masters  and 
mistresses  as  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
regular  training. 

*'  About  six  years  since  the  committee 
of  the  National  School  Society  in  London, 
impressed  with  the  great  benefit  that  would 
arise  from  such  meetings,  proposed  a  plaii 
for  holding  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  so  great  appeared  to  be  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  it  out,  that  no  one 
would   undertake  it.      Your  committee, 
having  been  informed  of  the  plan,  resolved 
that,  as  great  benefit  to  education  generally 
was  likely  to  arise  from  it,  they  would  un- 
dertake to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  They,  there- 
fore, made  the  necessary  arrangements; 
and  having  carried  the  plan  fully  out,  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  blessing  of  God,  beyond  all 
expectations,  and  had  the  gratification  of 
receiving  from  the  National  School  Society 
the  following  testimonial,  which  the  society 
embodied  in  its  report. 

After  enumerating  the  difficulties  of  car- 
rying out  the  plan,  the  report  proceeds: 
*'  Happily  these  difi&cnlties  have  been  sur- 
mounted, and  the  experiment  was  last  year 
brought  to  a  fear  trial. 

"  *  The  zealous  and  intelligent  Secretary 
of  the  Leicester  Board,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Fry,  undertook  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations and  to  carry  them  out.  The 
proposal  was  acceded  to  :  sixteen  masters 
with  six  assistant  masters,  seven  mistresses 
with  four  assistant  mistresses,  attended 
the  harvest  meeting,  held  in  St.  Margaret's 
New  National  School,  Leicester,  and  re- 
mained under  a  course  of  instruction  for 
six  weeks.  The  result  of  this  autumnal 
meeting  has  fully  realized  the  benevolent 
expectations  which  gave  rise  to  it.    The 
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exemplary.  They  appeared  to  have  pur- 
sued their  studies  with  diligence  and  suc- 
cess ;  and  to  have  returned  grateful  for 
the  benefits  imparted  to  them  and  prepared 
to  resume  with  fresh  ardour  the  laborious 
duties  of  their  vocation/ 

''  Such  having  been  the  result  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  held 
in  this  kingdom,  other  Educational  Boards 
began  to  hold  them,  and  such  has  been 
found  to  be  their  practical  benefit  in  im- 
proviug,  not  only  the  teachers  themselves, 
but  also  in  benefiting  their  respective 
schools,  that  those  meetings  are  beginning 
to  be  held  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Your  committee  has  annually,  since 
that  time,  held  such  a  meeting.  Last 
year  it  held  one  on  a  large  scale ;  it  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  largest  that  has 
ever  been  held,  for  thirty  masters,  twenty- 
six  mistresses,  and  eighteen  assistants, 
making  altogether  seventy-four,  attended 
it.  About  twelve  of  the  assistants,  having 
obtained  permission  of  the  clergymen  of 
their  several  schools  to  remain  in  training, 
four  of  them  have  been  appointed  to  situa- 
tions far  beyond  their  expectations ;  the 
rest  continue  in  training  and  are  giving 
promise  of  their  becoming  very  efficient 
masters  and  mistresses." 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  all 
the  speeches. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bickersteth  moved,  *'  That, 
as  well-trained  teachers,  and  an  improved 
system  of  tuition,  are  requisites  on  which 
the    extension   of   education    in   Church 
principles  mainly  depends,  this  meeting 
has   heard  with    much    satisfaction   the 
numbers  that  have  been  trained,  and  the 
beneficial  results  that  have   arisen  from 
the  harvest  meetings  which  have  been  held 
at  different  times."     With  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  the  resolution,  he  remembered 
an  old  saying  to  this  purpose—-**  The  de- 
fects of  teachers  are  the  teachers  of  de- 
fects ;"  and  the  converse,  he  apprehended, 
would  be  universally  admitted — that  the 
good  qualities  of  teachers  must  be  teachers 
of  good  qualities.     (Hear,   hear.)     Con- 
sequently, there  was  nothing  of  greater 
importance  than  training  well  those  who 
were  to  have  the  tuition  of  others.     He 
was  delighted  with  one  sentiment  toward 
the  close  of  the  report, — that  the  word  of 
God  was  the  basis  of  all  the  instruction 
inculcated  by  the  society  (applause)  ;  and 
he  dwelt  upon  that  with  more  satisfaction, 
because  he  thought  the  words,  "  Church 
principles,''  taken  abstractedly  from  that 
sentiment,  might  lead  them  wrong.     By 
Church  principles — the  principles  of  that 
Church  in  which  he  had  the  happiness  to 
be  born,  in  which  he  had  \\ved,  axvd  \\x 
Wibich  he  hoped  to  die — he  xmdex^too^, 


generally,  the  prindples  of  the  oracles  of 
Grod.  Those  principles  he  conceived  to 
be  embodied  in  her  Articles,  her  Homilies, 
and  her  Formularies;  and  upon  those 
principles  he  depended.  In  reference  to 
individual  and  personal  conduct,  thrae 
principles  appeared  to  him  to  consist  in 
these  three  essential  truths — repentance, 
faith,  and  holiness ;  and  in  proportion  as 
these  were,  under  the  grace  of  God,  the 
original  sanction  and  source  of  them,  the 
guide  of  their  lives,  their  end  would  be 
happy.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to 
the  remaining  part  of  the  resolution,  he 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  utility  and 
benefit  of  the  harvest  meetings,  whidi  had 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
country  teachers  to  improve  themselves  in 
fitness  for  their  office.  They  who  knev 
the  vast  importance  of  those  who  tauglit 
others  being  well  taught  themselves,  could 
appreciate  the  efforts  made  by  their  secre- 
tary, and  the  rev.  gentleman  who  read  the 
report.  It  should  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  them  that,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  their  society  might  be  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  knowledge  in 
times  like  the  present.  The  young,  with 
minds  ready  for  the  reception  of  good  or 
evil,  were  in  their  hands,  and  nothing  was 
more  material  than  for  them  to  stem  the 
tide  of  iniquity,  and  to  promote  truth  and 
righteousness.     (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Newport  said  he  rose  tot 
the  purpose  of  seconding  the  motion,  and 
felt  that,  were  he  to  enlarge  upon  it,  he 
should  be  most  unjustly  trespassing  on 
the  time  of  the  meeting  at  that  advanced 
hour;  more  particularly  as  all  he  could 
say  himself  had  been  so  much  better  ex- 
pressed by  others.     He  could  not,  how- 
ever,  second  that  motion    silently,  but 
must  express  the  great  satisfaction  which 
he  had  received,  as  almost  a  stranger  to 
the  county,  from  the  report  which  had 
been  read  to  the  meeting;  and  he  was 
enabled,  by  comparing  what  that  report 
had  laid  before  the  meeting  with  circum- 
stances of  a  similar  nature  in  other  and 
distant  lands,  to  say,  that  he  must  con- 
gratulate the  county  of  Leicester  and  that 
archdeaconry  upon  having  a  society  esta- 
blished upon  such  principles  and  so  con- 
ducted.   They  had  also  the  strongest  gua- 
rantee announced  to  them  that  day  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  society  was  con- 
ducted, as  well  as  of  the  objects  being 
carried  out  which  it  proposed  ;  and  he 
was  sure  that,  after  so  strong  a  g^rantee 
which  had  been  given  them  by  such  tes- 
timony as   that    of   Mr.  Coleridge   and 
Mr.  Jackson,    they  could    not    have  a 
atcon^er  inducement  to   urge    both  tiie 
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they  had  already  adopted.  He  had  merely 
further  to  observe,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
society  could  not  be  denied  to  those 
who  had  already  laboured  for  it ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  feel 
as  much  delight  in  continuing  their  ex- 
ertions  as  they  had  done  hitherto.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Sir  F.  Fowke  said  that  he  had  a  resolu- 
tion to  propose,  which,  though  it  came 
rather  late  in  the  day,  he  was  sure  they 
would  all  conceive  was  not  the  least  im- 
|Sortant.  Were  he  to  make  many  remarks, 
he  was  sure  it  would  be  only  weakening 
the  favourable  impression  which  he  felt 
confident  would  be  made  by  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Fry  in  connexion 
with  the  secretaryship  of  that  institution. 
(Much  applause.)  Especially  after  what 
had  been  said  by  Mr.  Merewether  and  Mr. 
Packe,  it  behoved  him  to  say  but  little ; 
but  he  felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  moving 
that  resolution,  especially  because  some 
time  back,  not  only  was  it  the  intention 
of  the  rev.  gentleman  to  retire  from  his 
post,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
archdeacon  and  himself  he  consented  to 
retain  it.  (Applause.)  They  all  knew 
his  unwearying  industry,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary tact  which  he  possessed  in  train- 
ing young  persons  as  teachers;  it  was, 
therefore,  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  one 
word  upon  that  question.  Every  indivi- 
dual in  that  room  had  known  for  some 
time  past  that  he  was  indefatigable,  and 
his  services  most  important ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  he 
moved,  **  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
be  given  to  the  Rev.  William  Fry,  the 
secretary,  for  the  eminent  services  he  had 
rendered,  and  his  unremitting  attention  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  board,  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  continue  in  office.'' 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Anderdon  had  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion,  and  the 
more  so  because  feelings  of  personal  friend- 
ship were  mixed  with  it.  So  much  had 
been  said  already  of  Mr.  Fry,  though  in 
terms-which  fell  short  of  the  reality — and 
mixed  up  with  that  were  personal  obliga- 
tions for  the  assistance  given  him  in  his 
own  school — that  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  say  much  on  the  subject;  but  he  was 
glad  to  feel  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and, 
like  the  gentleman  diffident  of  his  own 
powers,  who  said  "  Ditto  "  to  Mr.  Burke, 
would  only  confirm  what  had  already  been 
stated.  The  report  which  they  had  heard, 
and  which  might  be  partly  attributed  to 
himself,  he  ought  to  say  had  been  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  others ;  and  he  had 
been  the  mere  month-piece  in  delivering 
it.     The  only  part  he  had  taken  had  been 


what  he  felt  would  be  the  expression  of 
their  own  sentiments — his  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  what  was  there  expressed. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion, 
observed  that  he  could  not  omit  that  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  he  had  personally 
known  Mr.  Fry  for  many  years,  and  had 
frequently  attended  him  when  training 
teachers,  on  all  which  occasions  he  had 
used  the  utmost  exertion,  and  had  done 
the  greatest  good  in  training  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Rev.  W.  Fry,  in  acknowledging  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  he  was  willing  to  conti- 
nue in  his  office,  if  he  could  be  treated  like 
an  Englishman.  He  did  not  live  in  Egyptian 
bondage,  thank  God,  but  stood  before  them 
purely  independent.   They  called  upon  him 
to  make  bricks  of  good  quality,  and  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the 
county  to  give  him  straw  to  make  them. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)    If  the  county 
would  not  give  him  straw,  they  could  not 
expect  to  get  bricks   (applause) ;  but  if 
they  would  lend  a  helping  hand  to  collect 
the  straw,  he  would  endeavour  to  make 
the  bricks.     He  would  leave  them  to  look 
down  the  room  upon  the  pupils  he  had 
produced,  and  he  would  say  he  had  no 
fear  of  not  making  those  persons  effective 
members  of  society.    He  hoped  they  would 
be  pure  in  their  conduct,  and  do  their  duty 
carefully,  consistently,  and  prayerfully,  for 
the  good  of  all  around  them,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God.    He  verily  believed 
that  the  thanks  which  they  had  offered 
him  for  his  past  services  were  as  kindly 
and  heartily  given  as  they  were  received. 
But,  while  it  must  be  a  pleasing  feeling  to 
him,  looking  at  his  position,  he  had  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  in  private  company  or 
public  assembly,  that  if  the  county  had 
been  ransacked  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
for  the  man  most  unlikely  to  come  for- 
ward to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  various 
parties  in  the  Church,  and  obtain  their 
unbounded  confidence,  he  fully  believed 
he  was  that  being.     He  had  never  flinched 
before  any  man  from  expressing,  when 
necessary,  his   opinions   both  religiously 
and  politically;  and,  above  all,  upon  those 
controversial  questions  connected  with  edu- 
cation.    He  stood  there  as  a  politician  of 
the  old  school.     He  yielded  to  no  man  in 
standing  upon  Church  principles,  but  the 
moment  any  man  attempted  to  make  those 
principles  symbolize  either  with   Popery 
on  the  one  hand,  or  Dissent  on  the  other, 
he  would   spurn  that  man's  puerile  at- 
tempts.   They  had  witnessed  that  after- 
noon (and  cordially  they  expressed  their 
gratification  at  it),  something  ot  ^ha.t  «sl^ 
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one  WIS  welcome  to  witness  in  his  private 
stody ;  where  it  was  his  maxim,  first,  to 
bring  before  them  the  word  of  God,  and 
then  the  solemn  guidance  of  the  Church ; 
and  if  a  man  wanted  to  be  guided  by  the 
Church,  let  the  mathematician,  the  man 
who  was  proud  of  his  classics,  take  the 
good  old  prayer-book,  and  ponder  over  it, 
and  he  would  not  arise  from  his  work 
without  having  learnt  what  are  Church 
principles.     For  his  own  part,  he  thanked 
God,  heart  and  soul,  not  simply  for  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  England,  but  that  he  had 
been  grafted  in  the  Church,  which  had 
kept  him  still  in  the  faith,  pointed  his  soul 
towards  heaven,  and  upheld  him,  who  was 
but  a  frail  being,  and  responsible  for  his 
duty.     While  the  thanks  tney  had  so  cor- 
dially and  unanimously  returned  were  most 
truly  grateful  to  his  feelings,  and  such  as  he 
duly  appreciated,  they  were  nevertheless 
a  kind  of  charge  to  him,  to  consider  the 
talents  which  God  had  given  him,  and  to 
be  careful  to  go  on,  as  he  hoped,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  he  had  gone  on,  not  de- 
voting those  talents  to  the  promotion  of 
his  own  benefit,  ease,  and  comfort,  but  to 
the  service  of  that  Being  who  had  given 
him  strength,  means,  and  a  willing  mind } 
and  now  charged  upon  him  to  enter  ags^in 
upon  that  work  to  which  he  had  appointed 
him,  of  being  the  instrument,  in  his  hands, 
of  taking  many  a  youth,  ignorant,  regard- 
less, knowing  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
the  Church  (for  he  stood  there,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  declare  that  he  had  taken 
many),  out  of  the  hands  of  Dissent.     If 
such  a  youth  came  to  him,  with  an  honest 
mind,  that  God,  who  had  put  this  thing 
unto  his  mind,  would  meet  them  together 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  give  the  youth 
such  a  mind  and  heart,  that  he  would  grow 
up,  not  only  a  useful  individual  in  society, 
but  also  an  opponent  to  the  latitudinari- 
anism  of  the  present  day,  and  to  the  errors 
of  Popery,  which  made  many  a  man  trem- 
ble.    He  returned  them  his  sincere  thanks 
for  the  kindpess  he  had  experienced  from 
them,  in  the  indulgence  they  had  shown  to 
a  kind  of  turbulent  temper  which  he  had. 
Still  he  hoped  to  keep  himself  indepen- 
dent of  every  man  and  every  party,  and  to 
go  on  steadily  in  the  principles  on  which 
that  association  was  formed  in  the  first 
instance.    The  word  of  God  was  the  basis 
of  all  they  did,  and  when  he  set  the  basis 
to  raise  the  superstructure,  he  said,  ''Take 
from  him  his  prayer-book,  and  he  was  a 
lost  man  in  the  Church  of  God.''     Upon 
those  principles  he  hoped  they  could  act 
fairly  by  him,  and  not  make  him  an  Egyp- 
tian slave,  but  give  him  a  little  straw ;  and 
he  would  go  on,  and  hoped  that  God  would 
tpake  bitn  the  instrument  of  UiVngvng  Tabu's 


out  of  the  bondage  of  sin  into  the  paths  of 
righteousness.  They  had  talked  of  the  be- 
nefits that  had  resulted  to  their  schools  { 
but  he  believed  they  were  still  more  ti^ 
tended  than  had  been  supposed,  for  raaay 
a  neglected  child,  who  was  walking  nather 
in  Church  nor  Dissent,  had  been  taken 
into  them,  and  they  had  thus  been  the 
means  of  bringing  whole  families  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  the  living  Gq4 
upon  earth,  who,  he  hoped,  would  he 
members  of  the  Chureh  in  everlasting 
glory.  He  begged  to  conclude  by  oflferiag 
his  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  vote 
of  thanks.    (Applause.) 

[In  addition  to  the  collection  made  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting«  amounting  to 
upwards  of  37/.,  we  are  happy  to  state 
that  other  contributions  have  been  sinee 
received,  including  one  of  20/.  from  tke 
Bishop  of  tlie  diocese.     We  hope  that 
many  others  may  be  induced  to  imitite 
such  good  examples,  knowing,  as  we  dO| 
that  the  whole  of  the  funds  wiU  be  strictly 
applied  to  the'  objects  of  the  board ;  for 
we  are  assured  of  what,  perhaps,  is  not 
generally  known,  that  the  secretary  not 
only  uses  his  own  study  as  a  training- 
room,   but    that  he    devotes    bis  whole 
time  to    the    instruction  of    the  pupiU 
gratuitously,  —  Ed.      Leicester      Jour* 
nal,] 

Canterbury  Diocesan  Socibtt^— " 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  took  place 
on  Tuesday  the  10th  ult.,  at  Canterbury, 
Divine  Service  having  been  previously  per- 
formed, and  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Archbishop,  in  the  Cathedral.  Among 
those  present  were  the  Marquis  Camden, 
the  Earl  of  Romney,  the  Rev.  C.  Famaby, 
Bart.,  Sir  E.  C.  Dering,  Bart.,  Sir  B,  W. 
Bridges,  Bart.,  W.  Deedes,  Esq.,  M.P., 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Harrison,  &o. 
The  meeting  derived  importance  from  the 
allusions  made  to  the  controversy  now 
pending  between  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  National  Society.  W^e  regret  to  state 
that  we  have  only  room  for  the  remarks 
of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  who,  in  re- 
turning thanks,  said, 

"  When  they  saw  those  high  in  rank 
leaving  the  many  pursuits  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  of  both  a  private  and  public 
nature,  for  the  sake  of  espousing  the  cause 
they  had  then  met  to  advocate,  it  would 
be  wrong  indeed  were  the  clergy  to  be 
found  wanting  in  any  exertion  they  could 
use  to  second  their  efforts.  In  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  he  considered  himself  most 
fortunate  in  coming  after  one  who  had 
been  so  justly  alluded  to  that  day,  and  by 
whom  he  found  all  those  institutions  pre- 
pared in  his  hands  which  he  should  other- 
'rnvb  Vvi^   ^\.\.^\»:^t.^d.  to  form,   thongh 
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perhaps  not  so  successfully.    In  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  one  man  laboured 
and  another  entered  into  his  enjoyments. 
He  should  be  wrong  indeed  to  be  found 
wanting  in  support  of  an  institution  al- 
ready so  well  based  as  this.     Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  managing  clauses  of  the 
Privy  Council,  on  which  some  degree  of 
discussion  had  taken  place  between  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  and 
the  Privy  Council.     It  was  well  known 
that    certain    clauses,    called    managing 
eUuses,   were  allowed   to  be  introduced 
into  the  deeds  of  all  schools  that  received 
assistance  from  the  state,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  uniting  those  persons  who  were 
most  interested  in  the  subject  of  education, 
and  most  competent  in   each  parish  to 
superintend  the  work,  with  the  clergyman. 
Having  expressed  the  fears  which  he,  in 
common  with  others,  partook  as  to  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  working  of  those  clauses, 
lest  that  which  was  intended  as  an  assist- 
ance should  prove  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment, and  the  affairs  of  the  schools  should 
not  be  conducted  with  that  harmony  which 
was  so  essential  to  their  interests,   his 
Grace  said  he  was  happy  to  state  that, 
after  much  discussion,  the  Committee  of 
Council  had  so  far   concurred   with  the 
National  Society  as  to  agree  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  clauses,  especially  as  regarded 
parishes   of  small  population,   in   which 
there  might  not  be  found  persons  capable 
of  giving  the  attention  and  assistance  the 
business  of  the  schools   required,  and  a 
degree  of  concord  established  which  was 
likely  to  work  well.    (Applause.)    A  point 
still  unsettled  was  that  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  an   umpire  to  settle  differ- 
ences that  could  not  be  adjusted  by  the 
arbitrator.      It  had   been  proposed  that 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  should  be  the 
sole  arbitrator  of  the  trust  deed  ;  to  which 
the  Privy  Council  would  not  agree,  and 
he  was  not  surprised  at  it ;  for  he  himself 
did  not  think  the  Bishop  in  all  cases  the 
best  person  that  could  be  selected,  as  it 
might  happen  that  he  would  be  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  the  school  whose  matters 
were   under  discussion  and  required  his 
attention.'*  And  here  his  Grace  reminded 
his  clerical  brethren  that,  **  after  all,  they 
had  an  advantage  which  nothing  in  the 
world  could  take  from  them.     (Hear.) 
They  were  the  ministers  of  their  respective 
parishes — they  had  a  congregation  of  peo- 
ple in  their  own  parishes,  they  might  enter 
the  schools  when  they  pleased,  and  all  re- 
ligious instruction  was  committed  to  them 
alone.  Nothing  else  could  give  them  equal 
advantages,    and   they   were    advantages 
which    nobody  could    take  from   them. 
(Applause.)     Convinced  that  the  clergy. 
man  really  took  an  intprest  in  his  schcoi, 


no  other  management  would  have  effect — 
he  must  be  the  superintendent — he  must 
be  as  it  were  the  mainspring  by  which 
all  the  works  would  operate.  (Applause.) 
Formerly  their  difficulty  consisted  in  so 
much  requiring  to  be  done  that  they  could 
hardly  find  adequate  means — now  there 
was  so  little  that  some  persons  thought  it 
hardly  worth  their  energies."  Enjoining 
the  endeavours  of  all  to  aid  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  masters  and  mistresses  for  schools 
in  small  parishes,  his  Grace  concluded 
with  a  declaration  of  his  determination  to 
render  all  the  co-operation  he  could  to  carry 
out  the  noble  work  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  sat  down  amid  loud  applause. 
The  meeting  then  broke  up. — Guardian, 
Report  of  the  Government  In- 
spector, T.  B.  Browne,  Esq.,  rela- 
tive to  the  progress  made  and  mak- 
ing BY  THE  Children  at  the  Kirk- 
DALE  Industrial  Schools,  Liverpool. 
— "  I  have  inspected  the  schools  in  this 
extensive  and  very  important  establish- 
ment. In  many  respects  the  result  has 
been  very  gratifying,  but  it  appears  to  me 
essential,  in  order  that  the  munificent  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  founders  of  these 
schools  should  be  fully  carried  out,  that 
such  defects  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
observed  should  be  freely  communicated  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians. 

The  Boys'  School  is,  I  think,  in  a  very 
efficient  state.    The  zeal,  energy,  general 
ability,  and  rare  qualifications  of  the  head 
master,  Mr.  Haggar,*  are  very  apparent. 
His  mode  of  conducting  a  class  is  very 
lively  and  animated,  and  he  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  successful  in  arresting  the  atten- 
tion and  developing  the  understandings  of 
his  scholars.     In  arithmetic  especially  the 
boys  have  made  great  progress.    The  first 
class  worked  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  accuracy,  difficult 
sums  in  fractions,  interest,  practice,  and 
the  double  rule  of  three.     Twenty-three 
boys  also  extracted  the  square  root.      I 
found  the  other  classes  proportionally  ad- 
vanced.    Many  of  the  boys  have  acquired 
a  considerable  amount  of  useful  and  gene- 
ral knowledge,  and  I  think  they  are  well 
and  carefully  instructed  in  religion.    Some 
improvements  might  be  made  in  writing, 
both  in  the  Girls'  and  Boys'  Schools ;  and 
I  would  recommend  that  all  the  children 
who  can  write  with  ease  should  be  fre- 
quently exercised  in  writing  from  dictation, 
and  the  more  advanced  in   paraphrasing 
sentences  from  our  poets  and  great  writers, 
— an  exercise  which  will,  I  trust,  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  in  cultivating  and  ex- 
panding their  minds. 

'*  The  Girls'  School,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
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is  by  no  means  in  an  advanced  state.  Not 
one  girl  could  write  an  ordinary  sentence 
from  dictation  with  perfect  correctness ; 
eight  girls  in  the  first  class  failed  to  multi- 
ply 8|lbs.  at  7d.  per  lb.,  and  none  of  the 
remainder  could  multiply  3690  by  207. 
Their  general  knowledge  is  also  slight.  It 
is  evident  that  a  change  of  system  here  is 
necessary,  and  a  new  time-table  has  ac- 
cordingly been  prepared,  which  will,  I 
hope,  work  well.  It  is  obviously  a  waste 
of  time  to  give  object-lessons  to  girls  more 
than  eight  years  of  age^  who  must  be  pre- 
sun.ed  to  have  already  learned  to  exercise 
their  senses. 

**  I  think  the  Infant  School  might  also 
be  improved.  It  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  a  schoolmistress  should  be  appointed 
to  attend  exclusively  to  the  girls,  and  that 
Mr.  Gillespie  should  act  as  infant- school- 
master only.  It  must  be  difficult  for  the 
same  teacher  to  maintain  two  large  schools 
in  an  efficient  state,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  raise  them  from  a  low  state  to  a  higher. 

**  The  girls  who  act  as  pupil-teachers  are 
Tery  imperfectly  acquainted  with  arithmetic. 


**  I  beg  to  recommend  thatthe  Irish  read- 
ing-books be  used  throughout  the  schools. 

*'  I  am  informed  that  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  children  is  extremely  good. 
Every  visitor  must  be  struck  by  their  dieer- 
ful  and  healthy  appearance. 

"It  is  very  important  that  such  an 
establishment  as  this  should  be  rendered, 
to  some  extent,  self-supporting,  if  practica- 
ble. With  this  view  it  might  be  advisable 
that  all  the  land  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  more,  if  it  can  be  obtained  on 
moderate  terms,  should  be  cultivated  as 
a  market  garden  by  the  labour  of  the 
boys.  And  if  each  boy  should  be  allowed 
some  small  share  in  the  profits  of  his  own 
labour,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  what 
has  occurredelsewhere,  that  such  encourage- 
ment would  have  an  excellent  effect  in  the 
formation  of  habits  of  providence  and 
industry. 

**  I  have  examined  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  pass  nearly  all  the  pupil- teachers. 

"  T.  B.  Brownb, 
<< Inspector  of  Schools.'' 

Oct  Utht  1848. 
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A(aic((vos.— Miss  Mayo's  work  on  **  Object  Lessons  "  is  the  best.  A  Manual  of 
Self-Examination  for  School-boys  is  still  a  desideratum.  Mr.  Bickersteth's  volume 
noticed  in  our  present  number,  and  a  little  work  entitled  **  Prayers  for  the  Use  of 
Parochial  Schools,*'  just  published  by  Masters,  may  be  recommended.  Write  an 
article  such  as  you  desiderate  for  our  journal. 

I.  W.  S.,  Solihull. — There  are  no  formal  modes  of  applying  for  situations  such 
as  those  to  which  you  refer.  You  had  better  write  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  put 
yourself  in  communication  with  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

B.  B. — The  augmentation  of  the  government  will  be  refused,  in  cases  where  the 
inspectors  are  of  opinion  that  the  inefficiency  of  a  school  is  partly  due  to  the  master. 

The  **  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Importance  of  Cheerfulness  and  Self-government 
in  reference  to  the  Duties  of  the  Teacher,"  are  not  quite  suitable  for  publication.  Let 
the  amiable  writer  try  again  ;  sending  us  a  shorter  communication. 

We  beg  to  thank  Thomas  Collinson,  of  Belper ;  E.  Taylor,  of  Wragby ;  W.  J.  Lake, 
of  St.  John's,  Worcester,  and  others,  for  their  papers  of  Questions  on  the  Geography  of 
Australia. 

Several  other  papers  on  the  geography  of  Australia  have  been  received.  The  writers 
cannot  do  better  than  practice  themselves  by  sending  us  similar  queries  on  the  **  Geo- 
graphy of  India."     See  our  last  number. 

C.  J.  A. — We  are  deeply  obliged  to  you  for  your  able  article,  and  beg  to  request 
that  we  may  be  often  similarly  favoured. 

Investigator. — The  penal  establishment,  for  we  will  not  call  it  reformatory,  at 
Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fails  from  the  unphilosophical  proceedings  of  its 
directors.  They  attempt  to  combine  two  incompatible  elements  in  the  management— 
the  discipline  of  a  barrack  and  that  of  a  school — the  dictation  of  the  soldier  with  the 
moral  suasion  of  a  chaplain.  Above  all,  they  try  to  reform  and  to  punish  by  the  same 
arrangements.     We  are  not  surprised  to  receive  your  strictures. 

G. — Tennyson's  "  Princess  "  may  be  called  an  educational  book. 

T.  S.  B. — Embody  your  remarks  in  a  carefully  written  article. 

J.  R.  W. — ^The  highest  position  among  the  Certificated  Masters  to  the  present  time 
has  been  gained  by  a  gentleman  trained  at  Battersea.     And  a  greater  number  of  Certi- 
f.cated  Masters  have  been  ttamed  «.t  'BaUec^^t^  >i)QA.w  «1  «.'a^  other  College  iu  the 
hingdom, 
G.  B.— Mr.  Tate's  for  Principles,  wid'Nlx.'ftwi^T'*  wv^^x.C.Otfwiwf^VR^'iasifi^^ 
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(Continued  from  page  431.) 
ATTAINMENTS   OF   THE   CHILDREN    IN   THE   KINO's   SOMBORNE   SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  distinguished  from  most  others  in  this  district  by  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  subject-matter 
of  Scripture  only,  and  the  use  of  secular  books  exclusively  for  their  in- 
struction in  reading.  ' 

I  have  appended  to  this  Report  (Appendix  A.)  a  list  of  the  books  at 
present  used  in  each  class.  At  my  first  inspection  I  examined  all  the 
classes  minutely;  160  children  were  then  present  in  the  two  schools,  of 
whom  I  found  64  (being  2  in  5)  capable  of  reading  with  tolerable  ease  and 
correctness.     In  other  schools  I  have  found  this  proportion  1  in  6. 

Here,  then,  where  so  many  other  things  are  taught  besides  reading,  the 
children  are  found  in  advance,  in  reading,  of  others,  in  the  majority  of 
which  scarcely  anything  else  is  taught. 

And  this  is  always  the  case,  and  a  fact  which  seems  to  point  to  the    f 
expediency,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  teaching  children  something  else  besides   | 
reading,  that  we  may  be  able  to  teach  them  to  read.     To  emancipate  . 
them  now  and  then  from  the  drudgery  of  reading  cannot  but  make  the 
task  a  less  irksome  one  to  them,  and  it  is  impossible  that  tlie  instruction 
they  receive  in  other  things,  awakening  the  intelligence  and  strengthening 
the  memory,  should  not  aid  them  in  learning  to  read. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may,  however,  be  about  the  cause, 
there  can  be  none,  I  imagine,  about  the  fact — that  in  an  elementary  school 
the  learning  of  one  thing  aids  the  learning  of  another;  and  that  if  various 
things  be  taught,  not  only  is  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  greater  in  respect 
to  the  aggregate,  but,  in  respect  to  each  element,  I  know  not  where  the 
limit  is  placed  beyond  which  confusion  is  engendered  of  this  variety. 

The  judicious  selection  of  reading  books  is  not,  probably,  a  less  import- 
ant element  of  success  in  teaching  to  read  than  the  intermingling  of  other 
subjects  of  instruction  with  reading. 

My  second  inspection  more  than  confirmed  the  favourable  impression  of 
the  reading  of  the  children  which  I  had  received  from  my  first.  The 
influence  of  the  pupil-teachers  was  apparent  in  the  improved  instruction 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  I  certainly  never  heard  little  children  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  read  so  well. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  by  the  ability  to  read  with  ease  and  correctness 
that  this  school  is  in  advance  of  others,  but  yet  more  by  the  correct  em- 
phasis, and  the  just  expression,  with  which  the  elder  children  read,  and 
particularly  the  girls.  The  books  of  reading  lessons  used  in  the  school^ 
which  are  those  published  for  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  contain  many  beautiful  passages  of  poetry ;  these  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  commit  to  memory,  and  some  of  them  have  learned  the  whole  of 
them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  with  which  they  read  is  very  much 
due  to  the  pleasure  they  have  accustomed  themselves, — from  the  recital  of 
this  poetry — to  take,  in  that  which  appeals  to  the  heart  and  the  affections, 
and  the  perception  of  moral  beauty. 

All  the  children  in  the  school,  except  five,  write  on  slates ;  and  all,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  lowest  class,  are  accustomed  to  write,  not  only  from 
copies  and  from  dictation^  but  in  some  debtee  from  lV\ft\.v  OHitv.  t.\\^>i^\.%« 

VOL.  VI. — JTO.  XIJ.  "^ 
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Thus  a  child  in  the  lowest  class  but  one,  when  it  can  write  words  legibly 
upon  a  slate,  is  told  to  write  the  names  of  its  brothers  and  sisters,  of  all 
the  things  in  the  house  where  it  lives,  of  all  the  birds,  or  trees,  or  plants 
that  it  knows,  and  the  like.  Another  stage  in  its  instruction  associates  quali- 
ties with  things.  It  is  told,  perhaps,  to  write  down  the  names  of  all  the 
white  or  black  things  that  it  knows,  of  all  the  ugly  or  handsome  things,  or 
the  tall  or  short  ones,  orir<^n  or  wooden  ones.  And  then,  when  the  child 
can  write  sentences,  on  the  uses  of  things  familiar  to  its  observation — it 
writes  of  things  used  for  the  food  of  man  or  animals,  used  in  building  a 
cottage,  or  as  implements  of  agriculture.  Lastly,  it  is  made  to  exhaust 
its  knowledge  of  such  things  by  being  told  to  write  down  all  it  knows 
about  them  ;  all  it  knows,  for  instance,  about  sheep,  or  cows,  or  horses, 
wheat,  iron,  or  copper,  of  the  village  of  King's  Somborne,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring downs  and  hills,  of  the  farms  and  holdings  in  the  parish,  or  the 
parish  roads,  of  the  river  Teste  which  runs  through  it,  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Stockbridge,  of  Hampshire,  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
earth,  or  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

To  summon  together  the  scattered  elements  of  its  knowledge  of  these 
familiar  things,  to  combine  them  in  a  certain  order,  and  to  express  them 
in  written  language,  is  an  exercise  which  may  be  adapted  to  each  stage  in 
a  child's  intellectual  growth,  and  which  seems  well  calculated  at  once  to 
accustom  it  to  think,  and  to  give  it  the  power  of  expressing  its  thoughts 
in  appropriate  words.  Not  the  least  advantage  of  commencing  these 
exercises  from  the  lowest  classes  in  the  school  is  that  they  serve  not  only 
as  a  practice  in  thinking  and  writing,  but  in  spelling,  and  that  probably 
I  of  the  best  kind ;  the  subjects,  and  therefore  language,  of  them  being 
{  more  familiar  than  those  commonly  found  in  books  used  for  writing  from 
dictation.  I  certainly  never  have  examined  little  children  who  could 
spell  so  well ;  and  that  good  spelling  and  good  reading,  and  skill  in  the 
expression  of  written  thoughts,  go  together,  may  be  taken,  as  an  illustra- 
j  tion  of  the  fact  that  to  achieve  excellence  in  any  one  subject  of  instruction 
in  an  elementary  school  (even  the  simplest  and  most  elementary),  it  is 
necessary  to  unite  with  it  others ;  and  the  singular  slowness  with  which 
the  children  of  our  national  schools  learn  to  read  (a  fact  to  which  all  our 
reports  have  borne  testimony)  is,  in  some  degree,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unwise  concentration  of  the  labours  of  the  school  on  that  single  object. 

Written  exercises  are  also  used  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  religious 
knowledge.  In  the  lower  classes  the  children  write  out  in  their  own  words 
the  substance  of  any  simple  portion  of  the  gospel  narrative,  or  of  a  parable 
or  a  miracle.  In  the  upper  classes  they  attempt  to  draw  from  such  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  the  instruction  they  are  intended  to  convey,  or  they 
develope,  with  a  practical  application,  some  Scripture  character.  Having 
tried  them  at  my  last  examination  in  exercises  of  this  kind,  beginning  from 
the  lowest  class  but  one,  and  taking  care  to  give  different  subjects  to  those 
children  who  stood  near  to  one  another ;  I  can  record  a  very  favourable 
impression  of  the  result. 

Exercises  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in  schools  ;  they  are,  however, 
usually  limited  to  one  or  two  of  the  higher  classes ;  here  they  are  done 
by  all  except  the  last.  As  I  know  that  at  least  as  much  attention  is  paid 
to  scriptural  instruction  in  other  schools  as  in  this,  I  can  attribute  the 
fact  I  have  recorded  to  no  other  cause  than  this,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
children  in  other  things,  and  the  higher  standard  of  their  general  intel- 
ligence,  contribute  to  Cheit  kuoYiX^d^^  ^u^\w\.^\'»^\w^^^\  >?w^^w^ture8; 
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that  they  write  better  on  reb'gious,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  write 
also  on  secular  subjects. 

The  exercises  of  the  pupil- teachers  in  religious  knowledge  have  not,  how- 
ever, satisfied  me.  More  attention  to  this  subject  is  required  in  their  course 
of  instruction. 

In  all  the  classes  of  the  school  the  children  appear  to  have,  according 
to  their  standing,  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic ;  they  are,  moreover, 
taught  English  grammar,  geography,  and  English  hijstory.  Mr.  Dawes 
has  adapted  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  to  elementary  education,  by  a 
judicious  selection  and  by  various  simple  methods,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  detailed  in  his  work.* 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  girls*  school  is  the  needle- 
work. The  elder  girls  are  taught  not  only  to  work,  but,  by  paper  pat- 
terns, to  cut  out  work  for  themselves ;  and  the  dresses  of  the  first  class, 
on  the  day  of  my  examination,  were  many  of  them  thus  cut  out,  and  all 
made  by  themselves.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  economical 
cutting  out  of  work  should  not  thus  enter,  as  a  part,  ipto  the  ordinary  in- 
jstruction  in  needlework  in  our  schools.  The  cost  of  paper  for  patterns 
would  be  little.  The  fitting  of  different  articles  of  clothing  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  school  would  supply  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  subjects  for 
patterns ;  and  for  such  an  object  the  school  might  well  afford  a  good 
many  failures.  The  exercises  of  the  girls  in  arithmetic  might  even  be  as- 
sociated with  this  useful  object.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  good  question  in  the 
Rule  of  Three,  knowing  what  the  length  of  the  sleeve  of  a  dress  for  a  per- 
son of  a  given  height  is,  to  determine  what  that  for  a  similar  dress  for  a 
person  of  another  height  shoqld  be  ;  or,  knowing  how  many  yards  of  cloth 
would  be  required  to  make  the  dress  in  the  first  case,  to  determine  how 
many  would  make  it  in  the  other.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  girls 
should  not  know  that  this  last  proportion  is  as  the  square  of  the  height  in 
the  one  case  to  the  square  of  the  height  in  the  other;  that,  for  instance, 
the  cloth  in  a  dress  for  a  person' 4  feet  high  is  to  that  in  a  similar  dress  for 
a  person  5  feet,  as  16  to  25. 

When  a  girl  has  cut  out  for  herself  the  dress  she  has  made,  she  has 
associated  her  labour,  in  a  natural  relation,  with  the  exercise  of  lier  judg- 
ment ;  she  has  taken  one  step  towards  her  emancipation  from  a  state  of 
pupilage,  and  gratified  an  instinct  which  associates  the  growing  inde- 
pendence  of  her  actions  with  her  progress  towards  womanhood.  Algebra 
is  taught  to  21  boys  of  the  first  class,  including  the  two  pupil-teachers, 
and  geometry  to  11  of  these.  I  examined  into  their  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  with  much  care,  orally  and  on  paper.  Their  written  exercises  are 
now  before  me.  Nine  of  them  have  solved  correctly  a  proposition  in  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  beyond  which  book  none  have  yet  advanced.  From 
my  oral  examination  I  am  convinced  that  they  have  been  well  taught  the 
propositions  they  profess  to  know,  and  that  they  understand  them.  I 
have  rarely,  indeed,  heard  boys  answer  so  well  in  Euclid  as  some  of 
them  did. 

Knowing  that  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  algebra  may  be  attained  in  an  ele- 
mentary school,  I  have  been  disappointed  with  the  exercises  of  these  boys 
on  that  subject.  Only  two  or  three  of  them  have  worked  a  simple  equa- 
tion correctly.     The  great  interest  of  Mr.  Dawes*s  experiment  in  mathe- 
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matical  teaching  appears  to  lie  in  his  having  established  the  possibility  of 
teaching  Euclid  with  success  in  an  elementary  school;  and  of  giviog  to 
farnners  and  tradesmen  and  labourers  in  such  a  school  the  advantage  of 
that  incomparable  discipline  of  the  mind  which  results  from  the  habit  of 
geometrical  reasoning,  even  if  it  be  limited  to  a  few  propositions  in  the 
first  book  of  Euclid.  Mensuration  is  taught  as  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry.  Having  examined  the  boys  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
some  of  its  fundamental  principles,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  **  not  taught  these  things  in  a  parrot-like  way,  but  led  to  under- 
stand them  as  a  matter  of  reasoning."  I  have  found  algebra  and  geometry 
introduced  in  only  one  other  national  school,*  and  the  teaching  of  it  was 
there  attended  with  the  like  success,  contributing  greatly  to  the  interest 
the  children  seemed  to  take  in  the  school,  and  to  its  reputation  in  the 
district. 

That  feature  in  the  teaching  of  the  King's  Somborne  School  which  con- 
stitutes probably  its  greatest  excellence,  and  to  which  Mr.  Dawes  attributes 
chiefly  its  influence  with  the  agricultural  population  around  him,  is  the 
union  of  instruction  in  a  few  simple  principles  of  natural  science — appli- 
cable to  things  familiar  to  the  children's  daily  observation — with  every 
thing  else  usually  taught  in  a  national  school.  He  thus  speaks  on  this  in- 
teresting subject : — 

*' After  the  school  had  been  opened  rather  more  than  two  years,  I  began 
giving  to  the  teachers,  and  the  more  advanced  of  the  school  children,  short 
explanations  of  a  philosophic  kind,  and  in  a  common-sense  sort  of  way, 
of  the  things  almost  daily  passing  before  their  eyes,  but  of  the  nature  of 
which  they  had  not  the  slightest  conception  ;  such  as  some  of  the  peculiar 
properties  of  metals,  glass,  and  other  substances  in  common  use  ;  that  the 
air  had  weight,  and  how  this  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  helped  them  to 
pump  up  water ;  enabled  them  to  amus& themselves  with  squirts  and  pop- 
guns ;  to  suck  up  water,  as  they  called  it,  through  a  straw ;  why  the 
kettle  top  jumped  up  when  the  water  was  boiling  on  the  fire ;  why,  when 
they  wanted  to  know  whether  it  boiled  or  not,  they  seized  the  poker, 
placing  one  end  on  the  lid  and  the  other  to  their  ear,  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  actually  boiled ;  why  a  glass  sometimes  breaks  when  hot  water 
is  poured  into  it,  explaining  the  reason  of  the  unequal  expansion  of  the 
two  surfaces :  these  and  similar  things  I  found  so  excessively  amusing  to 
them,  and. at  the  same  time  so  instructive,  that  I  have  scarcely  missed  a 
week  explaining  some  principle  of  this  nature,  and  in  questioning  them 
on  what  had  been  done  before. 

*'  In  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  to  children,  mere  verbal  explanations,  as 
every  one  will  perceive,  are  of  no  use  whatever ;  but  when  practically 
illustrated  before  their  eyes  by  experiment,  they  become  not  only  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  sources  of  instruction,  but  absolutely  one  of  the  roost 
useful. 

'*  For  instance,  a  teacher  may  talk  to  them  about  a  thermometer,  and 
find,  in  the  end,  they  just  know  as  much  about  it  as  they  did  when  he 
began ;  but  if  he  shows  them  one,  and  then  grasps  it  in  his  hand,  telling 
them  to  look  at  the  fluid  as  it  rises,  or  plunge  it  into  hot  or  cold  water, 
and  let  them  see  the  effect,  they  then  begin  to  open  their  eyes  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  light  breaks  in  upon  them,  and  information  thus  given 
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leaves  an  impression  which  in  after-life  they  turn  to  a  source  of  instruction, 
by  the  reasoning  powers  of  their  own  minds. 

**  The  teachers  here,  who  at  first  knew  but  little  of  Uiese  matters,  are 
now  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  them ;  to  teach  the  mechanical 
principles  of  the  tools  they  use, — the  spade,  the  axe,  the  plough  ;  and  to 
explain  such  things  as  the  common  pump,  barometer,  pair  of  bellows ; 
metals  varying  in  volume,  according  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  in 
them,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  expanding  by  heat  and  contracting  by  cold ; 
why  one  substance  feels  colder  to  the  hand  than  another ;  the  way  in 
which  metals  are  separated  from  their  ores ;  how  water  is  converted  into 
steam,  and  again  condensed;  how  their  clothes  are  dried,  and  why  they 
feel  cold  in  sitting  in  wet  clothes;  why  one  body  Hoats  in  water  and 
another  sinks ;  how  much  in  volume,  and  how  much  in  weight,  a  floating 
body  displaces  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats ;  why,  on  going  into  the 
school  on  a  cold  morning,  they  sometimes  see  a  quantity  of  water  on  the 
glass,  and  why  it  is  on  the  inside  and  not  on  the  outside ;  why,  when  their 
ink  is  dried  up,  does  it  leave  a  substance  behind  which  does  not  go  away  ; 
the  substances  water  holds  in  solution ;  water  of  the  springs  taking  up  • 
some  of  the  soil  through  which  it  has  fallen  ;  chalk,  &c. ;  equal  volumes 
of  water  varying  in  weio^ht  according  to  its  density." 

To  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  this  class  Mr.  Dawes  brings  a  rare 
sagacity,  and  that  quality  which  in  education  is  above  all  others  to  be  de- 
sired,— great  practical  common  sense.* 

The  children,  when  they  disperse,  carry  home  with  them  their  books, 
for  the  evening's  lesson,  in  satchels.  The  sight  was  to  me,  as  an  inspector, 
a  new  and  very  gratifying  one.  My  thoughts  followed  them  to  the  cottage 
fire-side ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  Mr.  Dawes  repeated  to  me  the 
following  words  of  the  mother  of  one  of  the  children  whom  he  had 
recently  visited;  *' You  cannot  think,  sir,  how  pleasantly  we  spend  our 
evenings  now,  compared  with  what  we  used  to  do  ;  the  girls  reading  and 
getting  their  lessons  while  I  am  sewing,  and  their  father  working  with 
them  ;  and  he  is  so  disappointed,  sir,  if  the  evening  task  is  above  him,  so 
that  he  cannot  help  in  it.'' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  singing  of  the  children  is  among  the  most 
pleasurable  recollections  of  those  persons  who  have  visited  the  King's 
Somborne  School.  Occasionally  the  singing  classes  are  assembled  in  the 
evening  in  the  class-room,  and, the  singing  through  of  the  pieces  of  music 
they  have  learned  makes  a  village  concert,  to  which  some  of  the  friends  of 
the  school  are  admitted.  I  was  present  on  one  of  these  evenings,  and  I 
have  thought  that  I  could  not  better  describe  the  character  of  their  musical 
attainments  than  by  appending  to  my  report  (Appendix  B.)  the  pro- 
gramme then  placed  in  my  hands.  Singing  is  no  task  to  these  children  ; 
music  has  found  its  way  to  their  hearts  ;  a  result  which  I  have  never  met 
with  in  an  elementary  school,  except  where,  as  here,  a  large  portion  of  the 
children  are  allowed  to  sing  by  ear,  and  where  all  have  thus  begun. 
Several  of  the  pieces  were  certainly  executed  with  remarkable  firmness  and 
precision,  and  all  not  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmers  and  village 


*  Mr.  Dawes'  work,  entitled  "  Suggestive  Hints,".  &c.,  published  by  Groombridge 
and  Son,  of  Paternoster-Row,  London,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ever^  eU\fiLfi.Tv^x<<^ 
teacher.    It  will  not  supply  the  scientific  .in{oTi&al\QTi\ke  T\«e^%lot  cwi"^stfi'C\xw%^%^^"^ 
as  that  at  King's  Somhorne  is  conducted,  but  it  'mil  duwitWoiVwi  Vi  w:^^!*"^- 
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tradesmen  (who,  together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawes  and  myself,  formed 
the  audience)  than  to  mine. 

For  this  valuable  element  of  the  course  of  instruction  the  school  is  in- 
debted to  the  zealous  and  skilful  assistance  of  the  relieving  officer  of  the 
district. 

REMARKS   ON   THE   KINO's   SOMBORNE   SCHOOL. 

The  popularity  of  this  school  is  altogether  unprecedented.  Everywhere 
else  the  inspector  is  accustomed  to  be  told  of  the  indifference  of  the  poor 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  Here  he  finds  them  manifesting  an 
earnest  desire  to  obtain  for  them  the  benefits  of  it.  Agricultural  labourers 
send  their  children  from  other  parishes,  from  three  to  four  miles  daily,  to 
the  school,*  and  one  seventh  of  the  resident  population  of  the  parish 
daily  assembles  in  it. 

Wherever  he  goes,  the  inspector's  ear  is  familiar  with  the  complaint  that 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  are  deficient ;  that  the  fees  are 
wrung  with  difficulty  from  the  hands  of  the  parents,  who  are  too  poor  to 
pay  them  ;  that  the  landlords  and  farmers  are  unwilling  to  contribute  to 
the  school,  and  that  competent  teachers  cannot  therefore  be  provided,  or 
sufficient  in  number.  Here,  in  a  district  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  at 
least  as  low  as  in  others,  and  where,  if  the  people  be  not  as  poor,  it  must 
be  due  to  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  he  finds  a  self-supporting  school, 
having  more  than  the  usual  staff  of  teachers,t  adequately  paid. 

At  other  schools  one  third  of  the  children  are  generally  absent,  and  if 
the  fee  be  insisted  upon,  the  inability  of*  the  parents  to  pay  it  is  generally 
assigned  as  a  principal  reason  of  this  irregularity  in  the  attendance.! 
Here  the  payment  of  the  school  fee  is  strictly  enforced,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  more  than  eight  ninths  of  the  children  on  the  books.  §* 

In  other  schools  nothing  so  discourages  the  inspector  as  the  inadequate 
supply  of  school-books,  the  injudicious  selection  of  them,  and  their  miser- 
able condition ;  for  all  this  the  poverty  of  the  school  is  given  him  as  the 
explanation ;  and  if  he  is  desirous  to  preserve  the  character  of  a  discreet 
man,  he  will  not  venture  to  hint,  as  a  possibility,  that  the  children  might 
be  induced  to  buy  proper  school-books  for  themselves. 


\ 


*  There  are  at  the  present  time  26  children  who  attend  the  school  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

t  Two  masters  and  two  mistresses,  and  (before  the  appointment  of  apprentices)  paid 
monitors. 

X  In  the  iron  districts  of  South  Staffordshire,  at  a  time  when  the  wagea  of  a  large 
class  of  workmen  were  50«.  per  week,  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  children  was 
attributed  to  the  inability  (the  unwillingness?)  of  the  parents  to  pay  the  school-fee. 

§  In  the  month  of  May,  1848,  when  the  hooping-cough  was  prevalent,  the  attend- 
ance was  as  follows : — 


Boys 
Girls     . 
Infants 


I 


Total 


Number 

on 

the  Books. 


92 
93 
34 

7.\^ 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 


\- 


85 
80 
30 
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Here  be  finds  every  child  in  potsessioD  of  as  many  schooUbooks  as  it 
wants,  of  the  best  kind,  well  bound,  and  in  a  sound  condition ;  and  he 
fin4s  moreover  that  the  child  has  purchased  them  all  for  itself^  the  school 
providing  none.* 

Elsewhere  the  early  age  at  which  the  children  leave  is  spoken  of  as  fatal 
to  the  success  of  the  school.  Here,  although  the  very  goodness  of  the 
school  has  a  tendency  to  produce  this  result,  and  does,  to  a  certain  ex« 
tent,  produce  it — the  parents  persuading  themselves  that  their  children  get 
to  know  enough,  in  a  good  school,  sooner  than  in  a  bad  one, — there  is  evi- 
dence that  a  labourer  is  capable  of  making  for  his  child  the  sacrifice  of 
weekly  wages  he  might  earn,  if  sent  to  work,  that  he  may  send  him  to  the 
school. 

There  were,  in  May,  1847,  11  girls  in  the  first  class  above  the  age  of 
13,  whose  parents  were  of  the  condition  of  labourers.  Eight  of  these 
were  above  14  years  of  age.  There  were  of  the  like  condition  5  boys 
above  14  years  of  age^  and  9  above  12.t 

Your  lordships  will  appreciate  the  amount  of  that  sacrifice  which  a 
labourer  earning  95.  a- week  makes,  when  he  sends  to  school  a  boy  who 
might  add  to  the  weekly  income  of  the  family  from  l^.  6d,  to  2s.  6d.,  and 
not,  I  trust,  consider  misplaced  the  expression  of  an  opinion  which  this 
example  has  but  confirmed  in  my  mind, — that  the  poor  will  be  found 
capable  of  making,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  do  now,  the  sacrifice 
involved  in  sending  their  children  to  school  instead  of  to  work,  whenever 


r 

i( 


» 

*  ;^9  14«.  6<f.  were  paid  by  the  children  for  school-books  thus  supplied  to  them  Iq' 
1847>  at  wholesale  prices. 

f  The  following  Tables  afford  the  means  of  comparing  the  ages  of  the  children  in  the 
King*s  Sombome  School,  with  those  of  the  children  in  47  schools  in  the  Midland 
Districts : — 

TABLE  I. 


King's  Sombome 
School. 

(90  Boys,  82  Girls.) 

Number  per  Cent. 

Under 
7  Years. 

From 
7  to  9 
Years. 

Prom 
9  to  11 
Years. 

From 

11  to  13 

Years. 

Prom 

13  to  17 

Years. 

Boys    . 
Girls     . 

Total 

15i 
13 

26* 
23 

2bi 
29 

21 
14 

10 
19 

14 

25 

27 

18 

14 

TABLE  II.— (From  Report  on  Midland  Districts  for  1846,  p.  151,  8yo.  edition.) 


Midland  Districts. 

(2044  Boys  in  27 
schools,   944    Girls 
in  20  schools.) 

Number  per  Cent. 

Under 
7  Years. 

From 
7to9 
Years. 

From 
9  to  11 
Years. 

From 
11  to  13 

Years. 

From 

13  to  15 

Years. 

Boys 
Girls 

Total 

22 
19 

28 
27 

32 
25 

14 

18 

4 
10 

21 

27 

* 

2« 

i    ^^ 

\    '' 

k 
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this  sacrifice  shall  be  justified  by  the  character  of  the  education  offered 
to  them. 

In  other  schools,  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  children  remain  after  they 
are  1 1  years  of  age ;  here  32  per  cent.  In  other  schools,  4  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  above  13  years  of  age;  here 
10  per  cent,  of  the  one  and  19  per  cent,  of  the  other.  Here,  finally,  the 
average  age  (10  1-I7th  years)  of  all  the  children  in  the  school  is  nearly 
that  of  the  monitors  in  other  schools.* 

There  is  no  sacrifice  made  for  the  cause  of  education  so  great  as  that  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  ivho,  when  he  might  send  his  son  to  work,  sends 
him  to  the  school.  Nor  is  this  a  less  sacrifice  to  make  at  King's  Som- 
.  borne  than  in  other  agricultural  parishes  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater, 
there  being  a  custom  of  sending  the  children  out  to  tend  cattle  in  the 
lai^e  fields  or  open  downs,  which  is  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  the  place. 
Neither  are  the  farmers  more  disposed  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
labourer's  children  there  than  elsewhere.  They  claim  them  at  the  earliest 
available  age  for  what  is  called  bird  starving,  pig  watching,  &c.  There  is 
no  occupation,  however  slight,  which  does  not  stand,  in  their  estimation, 
before  the  school,  and  they  look  upon  their  further  education,  after  they 
are  able  to  go  to  work,  as  an  unjust  deprivation  of  their  labour,  and  an 
,    unwarrantable  interference  with  the  privileges  of  their  own  children.f 

To  complete  the  contrast  of  this  school  with  all  others  known  to  me: 
whilst  I  have  found  the  success  or  failure  of  other  schools  attributed 
to  the  personal  infiuence  of  the  clergyman  and  other  respectable  inhabi- 
tants over  the  parents,  by  a  moral  violence,  compelling  the  children  to 
the  school ;  here  there  is  obviously,  on  both  sides,  the  most  complete 

'*'  See  Report  on  Midland  Districts  for  1844.  The  average  age  of  3756  boys,  in  46 
schools  of  the  Midland  Districts,  was  from  6f  years  to  8f  years  ;  and  of  2301  girls  in 
33  schools,  from  7^  to  9|  years. 

f  Mr.  Dawes  speaks  thus  jndiciously  on  this  subject : — 

**  In  agricultural  districts  the  employer  does  not  encourage  the  labourer  to  educate 
his  child  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  mode  of  thinking  and  of  acting  is  in  every  way  against 
it.  He  has  no  feeling  that  the  respectability  of  the  labouring  classes  would  be  advanced 
by  education ;  or,  if  he  has,  he  immediately  becomes  jealous  of  their  being  brought 
nearer  to  himself,  not  seeing  that  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  will,  in  the  end,  be  equtdly 
advanced.  In  fact,  he  has  no  notion  of  worth  in  the  labourer,  as  a  man,  or  as  a  fellow- 
creature,  but  only  values  him  as  a  machine  or  instrument  by  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  work  is  to  be  performed ;  and  does  not  think  that,  although  he  professes  to  be  a 
Christian,  it  is  any  part  of  his  duty,  as  such,  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  about  him,  by  making  them  more  intelligent,  more  sober,  and 
better  conducted  in  every  relation  of  life,  or  that,  by  doing  so,  he  adds  to  his  own 
respectability. 

**  In  the  eyes  of  too  many  of  the  employers,  the  labourer  who  spends  his  money  at 
the  beer-house,  neglects  his  family,  and  is  perfectly  regardless  as  to  how  they  are 
brought  up,  is  considered  quite  as  useful  as  the  one  who  would  struggle  hard  to  get  his 
children  an  education,  and  try  to  raise  them  above  those  low  and  degraded  habits  to 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed.  Let  those  who  act  thcis,  if  higher  motives 
will  not  influence  them,  weigh  well  the  observation  of  a  modern  writer,  that,  '  Inde- 
pendent of  moral  grounds,  the  kindness,  sympathy,  and  attention  of  an  employer 
to  his  workmen  is  the  safest  and  most  profitable  money  speculation  in  which  he  can 
engage.' 

**  I  have  never  known  a  single  instance  of  a  farmer  encouraging  the  labourer  to  send 

his  children  for  a  longer  period  to  school,  however  trifling  the  work  for  which  be 

iraiited  them.     I  have  known  in&tance&of  a  parent  wishing  to  continue  a  child,  but  his 

employer  preventing  bim  by  rcqumng  "VA%  ^wVitt^  >r\ati  %q  ^wxw^AV\%fcit  would  have 

been  far  more  creditable  to  \iave  em^\o^t^  wi  o\^w  Xivj."' — HxtvU  w.a  ^^v^.^k^ 

System  qf  National  Education,  p.  \9. 
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indepeudence ;  the  school  offered  on  the  one  hand  and  accepted  on  the 
other ;  an  education  provided  such  as  the  parents  think  likely  to  benefit 
their  children,  and  the  parents  availing  themselves  of  it  for  their  benefit ; 
the  father  consenting  that  out  of  his  week's  wages  the  school  fee  should  be 
paid,  and  the  price  of  the  school-books  ;  the  mother  yielding  to  the  school 
her  daughter's  labour  in  the  household,  and  both^  that  their  child  may  enjoy 
a  privilege  of  which  they  have  themselves  no  experience,  submitting  to  the 
privations  which  must  be  endured  when  the  small  weekly  earnings  of  the 
family  are  diminished  by  the  Is,  6d,  or  2s,  6d,  which  that  child  might 
have  earned. 

That  explanation  which  it  is  easiest  to  give  of  the  unprecedented  popu- 
larity of  the  King's  Somborne  School  is,  to  attribute  it,  not  to  any  pecu-. 
liar  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  but  to 
extraordinary  skill  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  to  remarkable  tact  and 
aptitude  for  teaching  and  school- keeping  on  the  part  of  the  rector. 
Were  this  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  in  recording  the  results 
of  my  examination,  to  speak  of  them  as  generally  attainable;  and  the 
example  of  the  King's  Somborne  School  would  lose  half  its  value.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  record  the  impression  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  master  are  not  in  advance  of  those  of  the  masters  of 
very  many  other  schools^not  equally  successful.  And  that  the  rector 
(whilst  the  result  shows  him  to  be  a  very  able  teacher)  would,  I  think,  lay 
no  claim  to  extraordinary  technical  skill  or  unapproachable  readiness,  or 
simplicity,  or  aptitude  in  his  way  of  dealing  with  children.  He  takes  no 
pains  to  make  the  public  exhibition  of  a  winning  manner  in  teaching,  and 
is  certainly  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  compromise,  in  his  intercourse 
with  children,  the  dignity  of  his  character  or  of  his  station. 

His  success  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been  accomplished  by  honester  and 
better  means  :  and  holding,  myself,  the  opinion  that  he  has  had  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  other  clergymen  have, 
and  that  any  earnest  and  enlightened  man  who  followed  in  the  same  path 
would  achieve  the  same  results  ;  I  have  thought  it  the  more  expedient  to 
record  this  opinion,  as  I  have  constantly  heard  the  whole  merit  of  the 
school  attributed  to  certain  gifts  and  graces  peculiar  to  the  rector  himself. 
The  probabilities  of  the  case  are  all,  in  point  of  fact,  opposed  to  such  a 
supposition.  Mr.  Dawes  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  for  many  years  resident  in  that  University  as  fellow 
9nd  tutor*  of  his  college;  and  a  parish  school  was  to  him  an  unac- 
customed place,  when,  a  few  years  ago,  he  opened  that  of  King's 
Somborne. 

When  I  hear  it  asserted  that  such  an  education  as  that  given  in 
King's  Somborne  School  cannot  be  offered  to  the  poor  of  the  whole 
country,  because  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  rector  as  Mr. 
Dawes  can  be  placed  in  every  parish,  I  do  not  dispute  the  premises,  but 
I  see  nothing  to  justify  the  conclusion.  The  example  of  the  King's  Som- 
borne School  would  be  of  little  value  if  it  did  not  embody — and  there  is 
no  reason  why,  if  that  principle  were  duly  appreciated,  our  training 
schools  should  not  supply — masters  qualified  to  carry  it  out ;  or  why,  if 
such  masters  were  provided,  one  mind  such  as  Mr.  Dawes  should  not 
control  many  such  schools. 

*  For  twenty  years  Tutor  oi  Do^uvn^  C^'fc^'i. 
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It  is  true  that  the  attention  given  to  the  school  by  a  highly  educated 
man  like  Mr.  Dawes  raises  it  above  other  schools  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  about  him  ;  and,  considering  what  has  been  the  previous  training 
of  our  present  national  schoolmasters,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but 
I  speak  of  another  state  of  their  education,  and  I  see  not  why  men,  duly 
and  specially  educated  for  the  office,  should  not  create  every  where  the 
same  confidence  and  accomplish  the  same  or  yet  greater  results. 

INFLUENCE   OF   THE   KING's   SOMBORNE   SCHOOL   ON   THE   MORAL 

CONDITION   OF   THE   PARISH. 

Mr.  Dawes  conceived  the  idea  of  working  out,  within  the  walls  of  his 
school,  a  moral  reformation  in  his  parish. 

He  found  it  a  parish  thoroughly  demoralized  by  the  operation  of  the 
Old  Poor  Law.  According  to  information  I  have  received  from  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  and  from  other  persons  acquainted  with  it  before  the 
time  of  his  incumbency,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no  parish 
in  the  surrounding  district  which  stood,  in  respect  to  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  so  low. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  the  parish  rate  for  the  seven  ye^rs  ter- 
minating with  1835  was  1600Z.,*  on  a  population  of  1025.  The  popula- 
lation  has  now  increased  to  112^,  and  the  rates  are  reduced  to  1000/. 

From  a  state,  which  gave  to  it  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the  op- 
probrium of  the  country  round,  it  has  emerged  into  a  village  remarkable 
for  the  orderly  deportment  of  its  inhabitants,  their  regular  attendance  at 
the  parish  church,  the  neatness  of  their  abodes,  the  cleanliness  of  their 
children,  the  punctuality  with  which  they  send  them  to  school,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  make  that  they  may  do  so. 

* 

PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  KING*S  SOMBORNE   SCHOOL. 

We  break  off  a  fragment  from  our  own  education,  and  give  it  to  the 
poor  man's  child  in  charity. 

We  consult  neither  his  judgment  in  the  matter  nor  his  independence. 
We  have  no  faith  in  his  affection  for  his  child,  or  in  his  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices  for  its  welfare  ;  and  thus  we  give  him  no  encouragement 
to  make  them,  and  scarcely  any  opportunity. 

It  is  the  fault  of  all  the  eleemosynary  good  we  seek  to  do,  that  we 
claim  the  right  of  doing  it  in  our  own  way.  When  we  spend  our  own 
money,  we  spend  it  as  we  like.  What  we  give,  we  give  to  whom  we  like, 
and  in  the  manner  we  like  best.  It  is  with  us  rather  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment and  impulse  than  of  deliberation.  We  do  not  make  this  expenditure 
with  the  same  forethought,  and  caution,  and  thriftiness  as  we  do  others, 
or  with  the  same  reference  to  a  profitable  result.  And  thus  it  is  that  we 
so  often  give  in  vain. 

If  our  education  has  failed  of  its  results  ;  if  we  find  the  poor  but  little 
benefited  by  our  schools,  careless  of  sending  their  children  to  them,  and 


*  It  had  been  the  habit  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  employ  a  large  number  of  able-- 
bodied  men,  30  or  40  at  a  time,  upon  the  parish  roads  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the 
year  (nominally  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  roads,  but  in  reality  to  run  them  on 
until  the  season  of  the  year  comes  when  they  are  wanted)  at  wages  varying  with  the 
number  of  children  each  had  to  support.  The  influence  for  evil  which  a  system  like 
this  exercised  on  a  number  oi  {am\\\e&  Vu.  X\\«  '^«iX\«h.  may  be  imagined.  It  was  to 
pauperize  them. 
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ready  to  take  them  away  on  the  least  chance  of  profitable  employment ; 
let  us  remember  that  they  have  themselves  had  no  voice  in  the  matter  ; 
that  in  the  education  we  offer  to  their  children,  the  springs  of  opinion 
among  them  have  never  been  considered,  nor  their  wants  consulted. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  secret  of  Mr.  Dawes's  success  appears  to  me  to  lie. 
He  has  shown  his  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  opinion  amongst  the  poor 
by  consulting  their  independence,  and  adapted  the  education  he  offers  to 
their  wants,  by  a  careful  study  of  their  condition. 

The  King's  Somborne  School  was  commenced  in  the  exercise  of  abun- 
dant faith  in  the  affection  of  a  labouring  man  for  his  children  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  the  wages  of  labour  in  the  parish  of  King's  Somborne  are 
very  low,  the  school  fee  was  fixed  at  double  that  of  other  neighbouring 
schools,  under  the  impression  that  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  than 
is  usually  claimed  of  him  for  what  he  believed  to  be  a  really  good  and 
useful  education,  and  that  the  higher  fee  would  tend  to  create  this  belief 
in  his  mind. 

Who  are  to  be  considered  farmers,  and  to  pay  the  highest  fee,  and  who 
tradesmen  and  labourers,  Mr.  Dawes  claims  the  right  himself  to  decide,'*' 
but  all  are  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  school  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality ;  they  are  intermingled  in  their  seats,  and  in  the  classes  in  which 
they  are  taught,  and  precisely  the  same  advantages  of  instruction  are 
offered  to  all. 

Here,  then,  is  a  practical  recognition  of  the  principle  which  your  lord- 
ships' recent  measures  appear  to  embody,  and  which  public  opinion  now 
recognises,  that  education  is  not  a  privilege  to  be  graduated  according  to 
men's  social  condition,  but  the  right  of  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  every  man's  understanding,  and  into  whatever  state  of  life  it 
may  please  God  to  call  him,  an  essential  element  in  his  moral  well-being. 

To  give  to  a  labouring  man  everything  needful  for  the  support  of  his 
family  would  be  to  pauperize  him.  To  give  him  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren is,  moreover,  to  make  him  undervalue  it.  It  is  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  the  estimation  of  education  among  the  poor  has  for  years 
past  been  sinking. 

To  treat  labourers  always  as  a  separate  and  dependent  class  appears 
the  likeliest  way  to  perpetuate  their  state  of  dependence.  In  all  we  do 
carefully  to  avoid  intermingling  with  them  those  persons  who,  having 
emerged  from  their  condition,  have  achieved  some  degree  of  independence 
(the  employers  and  the  employed),  is  to  neglect  an  obvious  means  of  cul- 
tivating those  feelings  of  neighbourly  consideration  and  mutual  respect 
and  good-will,  on  which  the  links  of  society  depend  for  their  permanence, 
and  the  commonwealth  for  its  safety. 

It  was  to  embody  these  views,  to  unite  in  a  new  relation  the  farmers, 
and  tradesmen,  and  labourers  of  his  parish,  that  Mr.  Dawes  conceived  the 
idea  of  bringing  their  children  together  in  the  parish  school.  He  had  a 
faith  in  the  practicability  of  this,  and  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  act 
upon  it.  Much,  no  doubt,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  he  announced  that  the  national  school  was  open  to  their  children 


*  A  difference  of  opinion  gometimes  arises  on  this  point,  but  the  estimation  of  the 
school  with  the  people  carries  it  over  every  difficulty.    A  master  shoemaker,  for  in- 
stance, who  took  his  children  away  from  the  school  hecause  he  was  not  permitted  to 
pay  the  fee  of  a  labourer,  and  kept  them  away  two  '^eiunL)  ^«^m^^^  V^  ^ks^V^^^^ 
obstinate  a§  Mr.  Dawes,  has  recently  sent  themlMkcW. 
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to  receive  tbe  same  education  as  their  labourers'  children  were  recei?ing, 

on  condition  of  their  paying  for  the  privilege  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration. 

On  the  one  hand  were  their  prejudices,  and  on  the  other  the  fact  that 

their  children  were  offered  a  better  education  at  home  for  2/.  a*year  than 

they  could  get  by  sending  them  to  boarding-school,  for  which  they  must 

pay  from  30/.  to  40/.    The  fact  of  the  better  education  being  once 

established  in  their  minds,  to  attack  them  on  the  side  of  economy  was  to 

carry  the  day.      One  third  of  the  children  are  accordingly  those  of 

^  farmers  and  tradesmen,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  those  of  labourers. 

i  Thus  in  the  King's  Somborne  School  the  foundation  is  laid  of  that  mutual 

'  respect  and  good- will  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  which  is 

-   said  once  to  have  existed  in  England,  but  which  seems  of  late  years  to 

have  been  disappearing  from  among  us. 

There  is  so  intimate  a  connexion  and  dependence  between  the  educa- 
tion of  the  farmer  and  that  of  the  labourer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive the  existence  of  a  class  of  educated  workmen  fostered  by  a  class  of 
ignorant  farmers,  or  a  class  of  educated  farmers  in  constant  intercourse 
with  a  class  of  brutalized  workmen. 

If  the  one  class  is  to  be  educated,  we  must  educate  also  the  other; 
and  the  only  place  where  the  education  they  both  thus  need  can  be 
given  to  either  is  the  parish  school.  The  labourer  can  get  it  nowhere 
else,  neither  can  the  agricultural  tradesman  or  farmer.  Farmers  and 
country  tradesmen  live  too  far  apart  to  enable  them,  as  a  class,  to  main- 
tain good  day-schools  for  their  children,  and  they  are  deterred  by  motives 
of  economy  from  sending  them  to  boarding-schools.  When,  therefore, 
our  training  schools  have  sent  out  a  new  class  of  schoolmasters,  it  is  to 
the  parish  school  that  both  classes  must  look  for  education. 

But  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  it  must  offer  an  education  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  both ;  and  in  this  adaptation  consists  the  chief  element 
in  the  success  of  the  King's  Somborne  Schools.  What  is  the  nature  of 
it  Mr.  Dawes  has  himself  fully  detailed  in  his  work  entitled  "  Suggestive 
Hints  on  Secular  Instruction.*'  No  other  person  having  the  same  claim 
to  attention  appears  to  have  given  the  same  deliberate  consideration  to 
the  subject,  and  no  one  else  has  with  the  like  success  subjected  opinions 
thus  formed  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  his  system,  that  it  deals  with  reasons  rather 
than  with  facts,  and  with  things  rather  than  with  words.  That,  in- 
tended for  a  class  of  persons  who  are  to  delve  out  an  existence  from  the 
material  objects  which  surround  them,  it  assumes  the  properties  of  those 
objects  to  be  legitimate  subjects  of  interest  to  them,  and  of  reflection ; 
and,  as  a  principle,  that  the  Almighty  in  manifesting  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  all  material  things,  has,  in  mercy,  associated  the  elements  of 
thought  with  labour,  and  the  means  of  exercising  the  highest  intelligence 
with  the  humblest  craft. 

That  it  is  for  this  reason  that  thinking  and  doing  are  associated  in  a 
pleasurable  relation,  so  that  what  we  do  in  the  exercise  of  our  judgment 
for  some  object  and  with  an  adaptation  to  some  end  we  do  with  pleasure, 
but  not  that  which  is  done  with  no  exercise  of  our  own  judgment  for  no 
object  and  with  an  adaptation  to  no  end. 

Assuming,  then,  that  in  the  knowledge  or  science  of  the  things  with 
Vfhich  his  observation  is  tanuWat,  ot  vA\\e\v  ^\^  ^%AK^cvdle.d  with  his  labour, 
is  to  be  sought  a  legitimate  si^Yiete  fct  \)tv^  exfexcJSsfc  ^l  ^\^JiQwsixvsi!^\fiaaU 
reason  and  reflection ;  and  iW  l\v^^  ^Sox^  xXikfc  \aR«»»i  ^l  ^^<si^>as6Qis^'^sf9ft. 
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faculties  and  of  developing  them  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  powers ;  it 
gives  to  "the  science  of  common  things"  an  important  place  in  the 
system  of  the  school,  and  a  remarkable  development ;  and  this  seems  to 
lie  at  the  root  of  its  success.     Mr.  Dawes  thus  speaks  on  this  subject : 

"  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  instruction  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  which  is  of  a  scientific  kind,  I  would  say,  and  I  do  so  from  a  feel- 
ing of  conviction  which  experience  gives,  that  in  no  way  can  the  teachers 
in  our  higher  class  of  elementary  schools  give  such  a  character  of  useful- 
ness to  their  instruction,  as  by  qualifying  themselves  to  teach   in   these 
subjects;  introducing  simple  and  easy  expsriments,  which  illustrate  the 
things  happening  before  their  eyes  every  day,  and  convey  conviction  with 
them  the  moment  they  are  seen  and  explained.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  boys  of  12  and  13  years  of  age  cannot  understand  elementary 
knowledge  of  this  kind,   when   brought  before   them   by  experiment. 
Seeing  the  way  in  which  the  bigger  boys  were  interested  in  it  here,  and 
the  tendency  it  had  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  to  give  rise  to 
a  wish  for  information,  it  has  proceeded  further  than  I  at  first  con- 
templated;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the 'school  is  provided  with 
sufficient  of  a  philosophic  apparatus  for  all  the  common  experiments  of 
a  pneumatic  and  hydrostatic  kind,  a  small  galvanic  battery,  an  electric 
apparatus,  &c.     One  little  book  used  as  a  text-book  is  a  volume  of 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  books,  *  Matter  and  Motion/  and  this  is  illustrated 
by  experiment. 

"  The  end  of  all  education  ought  to  be,  to  prepare  them  for  those 
duties  and  those  situations  in  life  they  are  called  upon  to  fulfil,  whether 
they  be  *  hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of  water  ;  * '  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  labouring,  the  middle,  or  the  upper  classes  in  life,  to  make  them  in 
their  respective  stations  good  citizens  and  good  Christians ;  and  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that,  according  as  a  teacher  keeps  this  in  view,  making 
his  instruction  bear  upon  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  or  loses  sight  of  it 
(I  am  speaking  of  a  teacher  competent  to  his  work),  he  will  succeed,  or 
the  contrary.  1  am  perfectly  convinced  that  many  well-meaning  efforts 
have  not  been  attended  with  the  success  expected  from  them,  entirely 
owing  to  their  leaving  out  all  instruction  relating  to  the  occupations 
by  which  they  were,  in  after  life,  to  earn  their  bread." — Suggestive 
Hints,  p.  151. 

If  ever  we  are  to  educate  the  labouring  classes  it  must,  in  my  opinion,     / 
be  by  teaching  them  to  reason  and  to  understand  about  things  which  are     ; 
connected  with  their  ordinary  pursuits ;  the  things  out  of  which  each  is     ; 
compelled  to  extract  a  liveliht)od,  or  which  lie  in  his  daily  path.     With 
the  labouring  man  these  things  are  so  engrossing,  that  whatever  other 
process  of  instruction   we  may  begin  in  his  mind  when  a  little  boy  at 
school,  the  consideration  of  these  will  infallibly  take  the  place  of  it  when 
he  comes  to  be  a  man,  and  when  his  education  should  tell  upon  him. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  teach  him  principles,  but  not  wheu  those  prin- 
ciples are  associated  with  results,  and  those  results  to  him  useful  results. 

I  have  expressed  in  this  report  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
create  such  schools  as  that  at  King's  Somborne  generally  in  the  country, 
and  with  this  view,  that  the  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  the  pro- 
moters of  such  schools  of  some  general  direction  and  guidance  in  the 
management  of  them  ;  and  the  training  colleges  placed  on  such  a  footing 
as  to  yield  an  adequate  number  of  masters  com^eleat  to  tea.c\v  V.Iv^'ccl,  Iv. 
is  a  farther  conditioa  o^  success  that  books  A\ow\A  \i^  ^\^nA^^  's^-^'^'iv^^ 


v^ 
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adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  these  subjects,  and  the 
masters  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  these  books.^ 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ASTRONOMY  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Times  newspaper,  in  a  leading  article  on  Lord  Mahon's  Speech  at 
the  Manchester  Athenseum,  alludes  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  as  a  study 
admirably  adapted  to  town  schools.  There  is  great  truth  in  this  observa- 
tion, and  we  gladly  invite  the  attention  of  elementary  teachers  to  the 
course  of  lessons  which  it  suggests.  Manchester  and  Leeds,  we  are 
aware,  generally  hide  their  beauties  in  a  dense  robe  of  smoke  and  fog. 
It  is  only  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  that  these  coy  nymphs  unbosom  them- 
selves to  the  spectator,  and  allow  the  clear  sky  to  shine  upon  them.  At 
night,  however,  the  gazer  on  the  heavens  resident  in  Briggate  or  Burmao- 
lofts,  in  Strangeways  or  Banktop,  may  behold  the  Great  Bear  with  the 
Pointers,  Charles's  Wain  and  the  Pole  Star,  almost  as  well  as  the  favoured 
astronomer  who  gazes  through  one  of  the  splendid  telescopes  at  the  Green- 
wich Observatory. 

In  order  to  give  efficient  lessons  on  the  subject  in  an  elementary  school, 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  ready  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  a  large  black  board,  on  which  he  may  draw  his  diagrams,  explaining 
each  line  as  it  is  made.  If,  however,  he  wants  expedients  of  instruction 
to  assist  him,  we  recommend  him  to  obtain  the  ingenious  model  which  has 
been  invented  by  Professor  Cowper,t  and  which  represents  the  sun,  the 
earth,  and  the  moon,  with  their  relative  motions.  In  some  schools  the 
solar  systems  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe  of  Prague,  and  of  Copernicus, 
are  drawn  in  water  colours  on  the  ceiling,  where  they  are  always  visible  to 
the  scholars.  Several  ingenious  mechanists  have  published  '*  moveable 
astronomical  diagrams,''  **  the  motions  being  procluced  by  rack-work," 
'^  packed  in  a  box  with  a  lock."  The  improved  Phantasmagoria  Lantern  t 
is  equally  available  for  the  purpose.  We  believe  that  her  Majesty's  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  will  be  ready  to  vote  a  reasonable  sum  to  meet 
local  collections  towards  the  purchase  of  a  magic  lantern. 

But  after  all,  the  presence  of  a  good  master,  as  lecturer,  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  business.  We  have  sometimes  seen  a  clever  man 
with  a  tallow  candle  and  a  ball  of  clay  at  the  end  of  a  string,  give  a  more 
pleasing,  popular,  and  improvmg  lesson  on  astronomy,  than  another,  who 
was  surrounded  with  ambitious  apparatus.  *'  As  is  the  master  so  is  the 
school ;"  and  as  is  the  teacher's  knowledge  and  his  practical  skill  in  im- 
parting it,  so  will  be  the  astronomical  bias  of  the  children. 

*  This  appears  to  me  an  element  very  much  to  be  desired  in  the  teaching  or  training 
schools.  The  masters  should  be  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of 
the  reading  lessons  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  series  of  books  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  capable  of  putting  the  subjects  of  these  lessons  under  their  simplest  forms,  and 
of  adding  to  them  all  that  is  necessary  to  their  completeness  and  to  the  full  intelligence 
of  them.  Many  of  these  lessons  contain  admirable  matter  of  instruction  for  children ; 
but  I  never  have  met  with  a  master  capable  of  doing  justice  to  them.  It  is,  indeed,  no 
easy  matter  to  do  so ;  considerable  additional  reading  is  required  to  that  end,  and  a 
judicious  guidance.  This  would  be  best  obtained  at  the  training-school.  Every  reading 
lesson  he  would  be  called  upon  to  give  might  there  be  studied,  and  the  student  made 
familiar  with  the  best  way  of  giVinf^  it. 

f  On  sale  at  Groombridge^s,  Pal«TiLO«\.tT  'B^^. 

t  To  be  had  at  Watkins  and  HVYL'b,  CViwnsx\&Cto%%, 
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We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  mentioning  Professor  Moseley's  little 
work  on  astronomy,  published  by  Varnham,  Strand,  London,  and  a  large 
coloured  diagram,  illustrative  of  the  Moon's  Phases,  &c.,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  the  dep6t  of  the  National  Society. 


SPECIMENS  OF  PARSING  AND  PARAPHRASING. 

No.  II. 

1.  Distinguish  the  simple  and  compound  sentences  in  the  following  passage; 
distribute  the  compound  sentences  into  simple  ones ;  and  point  out  the  con- 
nective expressions  that  unite  the  clauses  :— 

Messiah's  Triumph  over  the  Rebel  Angels, 
Sole  victor,  from  the  expulsion  of  His  foes, 
Messiah  His  triumphal  chariot  turned. 
To  meet  Him,  all  His  saints — who  silent  stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  His  almighty  acts — 
With  jubilee  advanced ;  and  a^  they  went, 
Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  bright 
Sung  triumph,  and  Him  sung  victorious  King, 
Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  Him  dominion  given. 
Worthiest  to  reign.     He,  celebrated,  rode 
Triumphant  through  mid  heaven,  into  the  courts 
And  temple  of  His  mighty  Father  throned 
On  high,  Who  into  glory  Him  received. 
Where  now  He  sits,  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  vi. 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  above  passage. 

3.  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  passage  consists  of  three  principal  sentences ;  the  first,  a  simple  sen- 
tence, ending  with  '*  turned  ;*'  the  second,  a  compound  sentence  of  six  clauses, 
ending  with  *'  reign ;"  the  third,  a  compound  sentence  of  three  clauses,  ending 
with  "bliss.''  The  distribution  of  the  passage  into  simple  sentences  is  as 
follows : — 

(a)  Messiah  sole  victor  turned  his  triumphal  chariot  from  the  expulsion  of 
his  foes. 

(6)  All  Messiah's  saints  advanced  with  jubilee  to  meet  him. 

(c)  Saints  stood  silent  eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts. 

{d)  Saints  went  shaded  with  branching  palm. 

(e)  Each  bright  order  (of  saints)  sung  triumph. 

(/)  Each  bright  order  sung  Messiah  victorious  King,  Son,  Heir,  and  Lord. 
(g)  Each  bright  order  sung  dominion  given  to  Messiah  worthiest  to  reign. 
(A)  Messiah  celebrated,  rode  triumphant  through  mid  heaven,  into  the  courts 
and  temple  of  his  mighty  Father  throned  on  high. 

(f)  The  Father  received  Messiah  into  glory. 

Ij)  Messiah  now  sits  in  glory  at  the  right  nand  of  bliss. 

The  union  of  the  clauses  is  as  follows  : — 
b  with  c,  by  the  conjunctive  or  relative  pronoun  who  =  and  they  =  and  the 

saints, 
b  with  e,  by  the  conjunction  and, 
e  with/,  by  the  conjunction  and, 
e+/with  g,  by  the  conjunction  and,  understood. 
e  -^f+g  with  d,  by  the  conjimctive  or  relative  adverb  as  =  while  =  in  the  time 

in  which, 
h  with  t,  by  the  conjunctive  or  relative  pronoun  who  =  and  he  =  and  Messiah's 

mighty  Father, 
$  with  J,  by  the  conjunctive  or  relative  adverb  iDlierc  =^\u  viViiciK  gl^^r^. 
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adapted  to  the  instruction  of  tbe  children  in  these  subjects,  and  the 
masters  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  these  books.^ 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ASTRONOMY  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Times  newspaper,  in  a  leading  article  on  Lord  Mahon*s  Speech  at 
the  Manchester  Athenseum,  alludes  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  as  a  study 
admirably  adapted  to  town  schools.  There  is  great  truth  in  this  observa- 
tion, and  we  gladly  invite  the  attention  of  elementary  teachers  to  the 
course  of  lessons  which  it  suggests.  Manchester  and  Leeds,  we  are 
aware,  generally  hide  their  beauties  in  a  dense  robe  of  smoke  and  fog. 
It  is  only  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  that  these  coy  nymphs  unbosom  them- 
selves to  the  spectator,  and  allow  the  clear  sky  to  shine  upon  them.  At 
night,  however,  the  gazer  on  the  heavens  resident  in  Briggate  or  Burmao- 
lofts,  in  Strangeways  or  Banktop,  may  behold  the  Great  Bear  with  the 
Pointers,  Charles's  Wain  and  the  Pole  Star,  almost  as  well  as  the  favoured 
astronomer  who  gazes  through  one  of  the  splendid  telescopes  at  the  Green- 
wich Observatory. 

In  order  to  give  efficient  lessons  on  the  subject  in  an  elementary  school, 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  ready  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  a  large  black  board,  on  which  he  may  draw  his  diagrams,  explaining 
each  line  as  it  is  made.  If,  however,  he  wants  expedients  of  instruction 
to  assist  him,  we  recommend  him  to  obtain  the  ingenious  model  which  has 
been  invented  by  Professor  Cowper,t  and  which  represents  the  sun,  the 
earth,  and  the  moon,  with  their  relative  motions.  In  some  schools  the 
solar  systems  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe  of  Prague,  and  of  Copernicus, 
are  drawn  in  water  colours  on  the  ceiling,  where  they  are  always  visible  to 
the  scholars.  Several  ingenious  mechanists  have  published  **  moveable 
astronomical  diagrams,''  '*  the  motions  being  produced  by  rack-work," 
*'  packed  in  a  box  with  a  lock."  The  improved  Phantasmagoria  Lantern  t 
is  equally  available  for  the  purpose.  We  believe  that  her  Majesty's  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  will  be  ready  to  vote  a  reasonable  sum  to  meet 
local  collections  towards  the  purchase  of  a  magic  lantern. 

But  after  all,  the  presence  of  a  good  master,  as  lecturer,  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  business.  We  have  sometimes  seen  a^  clever  man 
with  a  tallow  candle  and  a  ball  of  clay  at  the  end  of  a  string,  give  a  more 
pleasing,  popular,  and  improvmg  lesson  on  astronomy,  than  another,  who 
was  surrounded  with  ambitious  apparatus.  ''As  is  the  master  so  is  the 
school ;"  and  as  is  the  teacher's  knowledge  and  his  practical  skill  in  im- 
parting it,  so  will  be  the  astronomical  bias  of  the  children. 

- ' — - — ■ — ' —  - 

*  This  appears  to  me  an  element  very  much  to  be  desired  in  the  teaching  or  training 
schools.  The  masters  should  be  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of 
the  reading  lessons  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  series  of  books  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  capable  of  putting  the  subjects  of  these  lessons  under  their  simplest  forms,  and 
of  adding  to  them  all  that  is  necessary  to  their  completeness  and  to  the  full  intelligence 
of  them.  Many  of  these  lessons  contain  admirable  matter  of  instruction  for  children ; 
but  I  never  have  met  with  a  master  capable  of  doing  justice  to  them.  It  is,  indeed,  no 
easy  matter  to  do  so ;  considerable  additional  reading  is  required  to  that  end,  and  a 
judicious  guidance.  This  would  be  best  obtained  at  the  training-school.  Every  reading 
iesson  he  would  be  called  upon  to  ^ve  might  there  be  studied,  and  the  student  made 
familiar  with  the  best  way  of  %mxi%  \t. 

f  On  sale  at  Groombridge^s,  Pal«nLO«\.tT  'B^^. 

t  To  be  had  at  Watkins  and  HVWb,  CViMfMx\&  Cto%%. 
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We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  mentioning  Professor  Moseley's  little 
work  on  astronomy,  published  by  Varnham,  Strand,  London,  and  a  large 
coloured  diagram,  illustrative  of  the  Moon's  Phases,  &c.,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  the  dep6t  of  the  National  Society, 


SPECIMENS  OF  PARSING  AND  PARAPHRASING. 

No.  11. 

1.  Distinguish  the  simple  and  compound  sentences  in  the  following  passage; 
distribute  the  compound  sentences  into  jsimple  ones ;  and  point  out  the  con- 
nective expressions  that  unite  the  clauses  :— 

Messiah's  Triumph  over  the  Rebel  Angels. 
Sole  victor,  from  the  expulsion  of  His  foes^ 
Messiah  His  triumphal  chariot  turned. 
To  meet  Him,  all  His  saints — who  silent  stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  His  almighty  acts — 
With  jubilee  advanced ;  and  a^  they  went. 
Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  bright 
Sung  triumph,  and  Him  sung  victorious  King, 
Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  Him  dominion  given. 
Worthiest  to  reign.     He,  celebrated,  rode 
Triumphant  through  mid  heaven,  into  the  courts 
And  temple  of  His  mighty  Father  throned 
On  high,  Who  into  glory  Him  received. 
Where  now  He  sits,  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  vi. 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  above  passage. 

3.  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  passage  consists  of  three  principal  sentences ;  the  first,  a  simple  sen- 
tence, ending  with  "  turned ;"  the  second,  a  compound  sentence  of  six  clauses, 
ending  with  "reign;"  the  third,  a  compound  sentence  of  three  clauses,  ending 
with  "bliss."  The  distribution  of  the  passage  into  simple  sentences  is  as 
follows : — 

(a)  Messiah  sole  victor  turned  his  triumphal  chariot  from  the  expulsion  of 
his  foes. 

(5)  All  Messiah's  saints  advanced  with  jubilee  to  meet  him. 

(c)  Saints  stood  silent  eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts. 

(d)  Saints  went  shaded  with  branching  palm. 

(e)  Each  bright  order  (of  saints)  sung  triumph. 

(/)  Each  bright  order  sung  Messiah  victorious  King,  Son,  Heir,  and  Lord. 
(g)  Each  bright  order  sung  dominion  given  to  Messiah  worthiest  to  reign. 
(A)  Messiah  celebrated,  rode  triumphant  through  mid  heaven,  into  the  courts 

and  temple  of  his  mighty  Father  throned  on  high, 
(i)  The  Father  received  Messiah  into  glory. 
(/)  Messiah  now  sits  in  glory  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 

The  union  of  the  clauses  is  as  follows  : — 
b  with  c,  by  the  conjunctive  or  relative  pronoun  who  =  and  they  =  and  the 

saints, 
b  with  e,  by  the  conjunction  and. 
e  with/,  by  the  conjunction  and. 
e+/with  g,  by  the  conjunction  and,  understood. 
e+f+g  with  d,  by  the  conjunctive  or  relative  adverb  as  =  while  =  in  the  time 

in  which, 
h  with  t,  by  the  conjunctive  or  relative  pronoun  who  =  and  he  =  and  MesavaK'^ 

mighty  Father. 
$  with  J,  by  the  conjunctive  or  relative  adverb  iDhere  =^xu  wHciK  gV^it^. 
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2.  The  parsing  is  as  follows : — 

Victor,  com.  noun,  sing.,  masc,  nomin.  in  apposition  with  Messiah, 

To  meet,  trans,  verb,  infin.  gov.  by  advanced. 

Saints,  com.  noun,  plur.>  masc.  nomin.  to  advanced. 

Silent,  adj.,  attributed  to  who  by  the  verb  stood. 

Eye-witnesses,  comp.  com.  noun,  plur.,  masc.  nomin.  related  in  apposition, 

by  the  intrans.  or  neuter  verb  stood,  to  the  pron.  who. 
As,  conjunctive  adverb  modifying  sung  and  went. 
Shaded,  perf.  partic.  passive. 
King,  prop,  noun,  sing.,  masc,  obj.  attributed  in  apposition  to  him,  by  the 

trans,  verb,  sung. 
Dominion,  com.  noun,  sing.,  neut.,  obj.  gov.  by  sung. 
Given,  perf.  partic,  passive. 
High,  adj.  used  elliptically  for  an  adjective  and  noun,  obj.  gov.  by  on.    See 

Hunter's  "Text-Book  of  Grammar,"  p.  115,  §  5. 

3.  The  following  is  a  paraphrase : — 

Messiah,  having  with  his  own  unaided  might  obtained  the  victory,  turned 
His  chariot  of  triumph  from  the  rebels,  whom  he  had  driven  out  of  heaven. 
The  whole  army  of  His  holy  angels,  who  had  been  standing  in  silent  admi- 
ration, beholding  His  acts  of  almighty  power,  now  advanced  with  rejoicing 
strains  to  meet  Him;  and,  as  they  moved  beneath  the  shade  of  palm 
branches,  which  they  waved  aloft,  each  glorious  rank  of  the  celestial  host 
sang  the  song  of  triumph,  celebrating  Him  as  the  victorious  King,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Heir  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and  ascribing  dominion  to 
Him  as  worthiest  to  sway  the  sceptre.  He,  thus  applauded,  rode  in 
triumph,  and  passed  through  the  middle  heaven  into  the  upper  courts  and 
temple  of  His  mighty  Father,  who,  seated  on  a  lofty  throne,  received  Him 
into  the  habitations  of  highest  glory,  where  He  now  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  that  presence  in  which  is  the  fulness  of  joy. 


QUESTIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS  AT  THE  CLOSE 
OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

No.  II. 

Rbv.  Sir, — ^As  questions  for  pupil  teachers  continue  to  excite  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  I  send  these,  which  were  given  by  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  to  the 
teachers  of  my  school. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  more  interest  would  her  taken  in  your  Magazine, 
if  you  would,- from  time  to  time,  give  lists  of  such  questions.  The  pupil 
teachers,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  a  very  large  body ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  some 
magazine  would  devote  a  part  of  its  columns  to  their  use. 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Not?.  lOth,  1848.  Z. 

P.S. — In  our  school  two  copies  of  the  **  English  Journal  of  Education  '*  are 
taken  in,  and  the  cost  of  them  defrayed  by  a  subscription  of  a  penny  per  week 
amongst  some  of  the  pupil  teachers. 

QUESTIONS  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

GRAMMAR. 

Name  the  parts  of  speech  in  this  sentence  : — 
"  B is  a  very  important  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire." 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Write  an  account  of  ihe  moxxnVaXtx  %^*\.^isiol'^w^^^\^t  ^^^^tvae^  and  name 
the  chief  eminences. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

RULE    OF    THREE. 

If  1^4  lb.  of  beef  cost  lis,  9id.,  what  is  the  cost  of  23i  lb.  ? 

PRACTICE. 

133  gas  lamps  at  2/.  13«.  7d,  each. 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

Write  out  your  duty  towards  God,  and  give  Scripture  proofs. 


QUESTIONS  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Give  a  description  of  Europe^  but  particularly  of  its  Seas. 

METHOD. 

Write  an  abstract  of  a  school  report,  and  describe  the  method  of  instruction 
employed  in  your  schools. 

ARITHMETIC. 

DECIMALS. 

Multiply  3-141  by  2'141. 

Divide  l6l  by  '003. 

In  both  questions  give  the  reason  of  the  rule. 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

Write  out  your  duty  towards  God,  and  give  Scripture  proofs. 


ARITHMETIC. 

PRACTICE. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  2079§  articles  at  3L  18^.  lO^d. 

2.  Find  the  rent  of  a  house  for  2  years  4  months  3  weeks  at  8/.  lOs,  per  month. 

3.  Find  the  value  of  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  16  lb.  at  3/.  7s,  8d,  per  cwt. 

SIMPLE    PROPORTION. 

1.  If  15i  lb.  of  butter  cost  135.,  what  will  27i  lb.  cost  ? 

2.  If  37  pairs  of  shoes  cost  13/.  17^.  6d,,  what  will  be  the  value  per  pair  ? 

3.  If  a  person  can  walk  3m.  6f.  25p.  in  an  hour,  in  what  time  will  he  complete 

a  journey  of  99m.  4f.  IOp.  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

GREAT     BRITAIN. 

1.  Name  the  chief  mountains  in  Wales ;  the  principal  sea-ports  in  England  and 

Scotland ;  and  the  rivers  between  Scotland  and  the  Wash. 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  principal  rivers  in  England,  and  their  position  on  the 

map. 

3.  Where  are  the  counties  Lancashire,  Kent,  Dorsetshire,  Cumberland,  and 

Monmouthshire  ? 

4.  Mention  the  principal  rivers  in  Scotland  which  flow  into  the  German  Ocean. 

5.  Write  down  the  names  of  the  counties  through  which  the  Thames  and  the 

Severn  flow,  and  of  the  towns  upon  their  banks. 

PALESTINE. 

1 .  Describe  the  boundaries  of  Palestine. 

2.  Wbj  was  it  called  the  Land  of  Canaan^ 
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3.  What  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

4.  What  tribes  were  situated  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  ? 

5.  Where  is  the  Kishon  ?     How  is  it  alluded  to  in  Scripture  ? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  syntax } 

2.  Of  how  many  parts  must  a  sentence  be  composed  ? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  mood  and  tense  ? 

4.  How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  are  there? 

5.  Write  down  some  compound  nouns. 

6.  Parse  the  following : — 

"  The  tree  was  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height." 
"  The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one.' 
"  He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep.^ 


RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE, 

HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 

1.  Mention  any  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Jacob  connected  with  the  following 

places : — Bethel,  Mahanaim,  Peniel. 

2.  Write  down  the  dates  of  the  following  events  : — the  flood,  the  departure  from 

Egypt,  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

3.  What  promises  of  a  Saviour  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  ? 

4.  Write  out  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat. 

CATECHISM. 

1.  Why  is  one  of  your  names  called  a  simame  f 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith  ?  " 

3.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  sacrament  ? 

4.  When  were  the  two  sacraments  ordained  ? 

Quote  the  words  of  our  Saviour  on  those  occasions. 


Correi(pant(ence. 

(The  Editor  begs  to  state  distinctly  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of  his 

Correspondents.) 

CHURCH  SCHOOLMASTERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Rev.  Sir,*— It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  that  another  of 
those  associations  you  so  warmly  recommended  has  been  formed. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Rector's  house  at  Shaftesbury,  the  I3th  July, 
1848,  it  was  resolved  that  a  "Church  Schoolmasters*  Association"  be 
formed  for  Shaftesbury  and  its  neighbourhood. 

All  Church  schoolmasters,  and  pupil- teachers  above  15  years  of  age, 
are  eligible.  Schoolmistresses,  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  clergy- 
man, are  admissible  to  the  benefits  of  the  library. 

The  annual  subscription  is  5s,  for  each  member  (honorary  or  otherwise), 
to  be  paid  half-yearly  in  advance. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are — 

1st.  The  encouragement  of  the  members,  by  monthly  meetings  for 
mutual  improvement  and  discussion,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  honorary 
members. 

2nd,  The  formation  of  «i  petmanent  library  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
Towards  this  several  valuable  doti^UoTv%  o^>iiOiL^\as^\«fcxv\^^^v%<^\  the 
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Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  given  two  pounds,  and  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster  one  pound. 

3rd.  The  circulation  of  periodicals  among^st  the  members.  These  at 
present  consist  of  the  '' English  Journal  of  Education/'  the  ''National 
Society's  Monthly  Report,"  the  "Colonial  Church  Chronicle/'  the 
"  Athenaeum,"  and  (utile  et  dulce)  **  Sharpens  London  Magazine." 

Several  of  the  parochial  clergy  have  become  honorary  members ;  and 
the  short  experience  we  have  already  had  encourages  us  to  go  on,  and 
deepens  the  conviction  of  the  beneficial  nature  of  such  associations.  In 
short,  they  practically  illustrate  the  text,  *'  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so 
doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend." 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  Sheppard. 

Gillingham,  near  Shaftesbury,  3rd  Nov»  1848. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING 
LATIN  AND  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  obliging  notice  of  my  former  commu- 
nication. On  referring  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  of  those  two 
eminent  scholars,  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth  and  his  brother,  I  found  that  my 
task  of  comparing  and  contrasting  the  two  languages  was  rendered  com- 
paratively easy  by  their  mutual  references.  The  syntax  of  King  Edward 
the  Sixth's  Latin  and  the  Winchester  Greek  illustrate  one  another.  Why 
not  then  make  the  language  of  the  rules  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
subject  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  ? 

First,  I  would  alter  the  order  of  the  concords,  and  teach  them  as  a 
child  learns  English,  step  by  step.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  sentence 
as  this — The  good  hoy  learns  the  lesson  which  the  master  has  set  him. 
We  evidently  first  want  to  know  the  rules  of  concord  for  the  words  "  the 
good  hoy  ;^^  then  for  the  word  *'  learns  ;*'  and  thirdly  for  the  words  "  the 
lesson  which,*'       • 

FIRST  CONCORD. 

1.  Adjectives,  pronouns,  participles,  and  the  Greek  article,  agree  with 
their  substantives  in  gender,  number,  and  case ;  as.  Evil  communications, 
colloquia  mala,  dfJuXlat   KaKai ;  the  man,  homo,  6  AvOptaTrog, 

SECOND   CONCORD, 

2.  A  verb  personal  agrees  with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  per- 
son ;  as.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners ;  colloquia  mala 
bonos  mores  corrumpunt ;  ^dtipovaiv  ^-Orf  xf>^er0'  o/xiXiai  Kaical, 

3.  When  the  persons  are  different,  the  verb  follows  the  more  worthy 
one  ;  as,  /  and  Cicero  are  well,  ego  et  Cicero  valemus ;  /  and  Eacritus 
were  going,  eyoi  Se  koX  Evjcpiroc  elpwofiEQ. 

THIRD   CONCORD. 

4.  The  relative  agrees  with  the  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and  per- 
son ;  as,  Typhon  who  opposed  the  Gods,  Typhoeus  qui  Dls  oppugnavit, 
Tiftpatg,  og  avTiarri  Qiolg. 

5.  The  relative  need  not  be  in  the  same  case  as  the  antecedent,  nor 
need  it  be  the  nominative  case  to  theTeib,  but  ma^  Vi«i  ^csH^\\\ftji.Vi^  -^i. 
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preposition,  or  the  following  verb ;  as,  The  Chalybians,  whom  you  ought 
to  beware  of;  Chalybes,  quos  cavere  decet ;    Xa\v/3£c,  ovq  <l>v\d^a<Tdal 

(re  XPV' 

6.  In  fact,  the  Greek  syntax  opens  with  the  confession  "  Concordan- 
tiarum  Trium  eadem  fere  ratio  est,  quse  apud  Latinos." 

7.  The  rules  that  come  next  are  those  for  the  syntax  of  the  cases ;  and 
as  we  found  one  variety  had  to  be  noticed  in  the  concords  respecting  the 
Greek  article,  so  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  have  to  remark  that  the 
Greeks  had  no  ablative  in  ordinary  use ;  but  the  genitive  and  dative 
(generally  the  former)  supply  its  place.  I  say  **  in  ordinary  use,"  be- 
cause no  doubt  the  old  JEolic  dialect,  which  the  Latin  is  most  like,  had 
one.  Nom.  "IXiov;  Gen.  *l\lov  ;  Dat.  'IX/o^i  [like  the  Latin  bi,  bis,  bus, 
in  tibi,  sibi,  nobis,  nubibus] ;  Acc/lXiov;  Voc.  "IXiov;  Abl.  "IXiodkv. 
Other  forms  are  in  tn,  as  Kovly-my  in  the  dust. 

8.  The  rules  for  thepronouns  tally  precisely,  or  nearly  so. 

9.  We  come  to  the  verb,  and  find  of  course  great  variations,  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  Greek  Dual,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Latin. 
Another  Greek  peculiarity  (Rule  150),  **  Neuter  plural  nouns  take  a 
singular  verb,"  is  not  entirely  without  a  parallel  in  Latin  (Zfvy,  ix.  6)  : — 
Paludamentaque  detracta — miserationem  fecit.  And  the  principle  is  very 
observable.  Archbishop  Whately  has  written  to  this  effect; — "In 
Greek  and  Latin,  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  invariably  had  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  the  same,  or  rather  may  be  said  to  have  had  only  an 
accusative,  employed  as  a  nominative  when  grammar  required  it.  May 
it  not  have  arisen  from  a  feeling  that  only  b. person  can  be  an  agent,  and  a 
mere  thing  can  only  be  acted  upon.  And  may  not  the  same  cause  have 
led  to  the  practice  in  Greek  of  giving  to  a  neuter  plural  a  singular 
verb  ?"  * 

10.  We  now  come  to  the  great  Crux  of  the  Latin  language,  on  the 
knowledge  of  which  almost  all  its  syntax  depends,  but  which  is  not  taught 
at  all  in  the  Eton  Grammar,  and  very  imperfectly  in  King  Edward's.  It 
is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the  Greek  has  hardly 
anything  of  the  kind.     The  case  may  be  stated  thus: — 

Every  transitive  verb  must  have  an  accusative  case  of  some  kind  or 
another. 

Sometimes  instead  of  a  noun,  a  whole  sentence  stands  as  an  accusative 
case. 

If  this  accusative  sentence  begins  with  a  relative  pronoun  or  con- 
junction, the  verb  in  that  sentence  must  be  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 

1 1 .  The  difference  between  the  two  languages  may  be  seen  by  ex- 
amples. The  Greek  will  have  a  noun  for  its  accusative  case ;  e,  g,  /  know 
who  you  are,     Scio  qui  sis,  ot^a  <re,  vg  eJ. 

12.  The  only  approach  in  Greek  to  this  accusative  sentence,  and 
dependent  mood,  is  in  the  oblique  narration  of  past  events  (§  156),  which 
is  itself  a  great  variation  from  the  Latin  construction  of  the  same  sen- 
tences. Whereas  the  Latin  rule  given  in  Arnold's  first  part  of  the  Latin 
Introduction  is  invariable  (Rule  9),  and  all  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  and 
knowing,  require  an  accusative  case  and  infinitive  mood ;  the  Greek 
language  uses  either  the  same  construction,  or  that  of  on,  wg,  &c.,  with 
optatives  and  indicative  moods,  ad  libitum. 


*  Essays  on  t\ie  YecxAKwcMUa  o^  \.V^  C\vm\AW^'^€C\^^T!i,\|.  N5>, 
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13.  Another  difference  of  the  two  languages  is  respecting  the  use  of 
the  infinitive  mood.  The  Greek  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the  English 
in  regard  to  all  Arnold's  rules  (Lat.  Introd.  71 — 84)  about  *'  /o"  meaning 
"  in  order  to."  Where  the  Latin  language  requires  ut  or  ne  with  the 
subjunctive,  the  Greek  uses  the  infinitive. 

14.  We  have  one  more  very  important  difference.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage has  no  perfect  participle  active,  and  there  again  the  Greek  and 
English  coincide ;  e.  g.  Hector  having  seen  his  father  returned  home^ 
"EKTtop  Toy  Trarepa  liioy,  eg  S6fxov  aTrfjKOe,  is  in  Latin^  Hector,  patre  viso, 
domum  rediit. 

15.  What  has  been  already  said  about  the  Latin  ablative  case  being 
made  out  by  the  Greek  genitive  generallyi  and  dative  occasionally,  hoick 
good  of  the  syntax  of  prepositions. 

Latin  prepositions  meaning  *^fromy  by^  of,  down,  before,  about,  instead 
of^^  govern  an  ablative ;  and  the  Greek  a  genitive, 

Latin  prepositions  meaning  '*  in,  under,  and  with/^  govern  an  ablative 
case ;  and  the  Greek  a  dative, 

Latin  and  Greek  prepositions  meaning  *'  after,  through,  over,  to,  into, 
around,  according  to,"  govern  an  accusative, 

16.  I  have  thus  stated  the  few  variations,  and  in  nearly  all  other 
respects  the  two  languages  coincide.  The  variations  were— 1.  The  Greek 
dual.  2.  The  Greek  article.  3.  The  Latin  ablative.  4.  The  Latin  sub^ 
junctive  mood  in  accusative  sentences.  5.  The  oblique  narration.  6. 
The  Greek  infinitive  mood  expressing  a  purpose,  7.  The  Greek  past 
participle  active. 

Tbese  rules  might  be  prominently  brought  forward,  and  Arnold's  Exer- 
cises in  the  Latin  Introduction  would  serve  to  illustrate  both  con- 
structions. 

17.  In  communicating  these  reraarks  to  your  Journal,  I  had  more  par- 
ticularly the  idea  of  assisting  the  studies  of  national  schoolmasters,  and 
ushers  at  small  schools,  several  of  whom  have  at  times  applied  to  me  for 
aid  in  learning  the  elements  of  Greek  ;  and  I  have  observed  the  interest 
they  seem  to  take  in  noticing  the  affinities  of  the  two  languages,  and  the 
real  assistance  it  was  to  them.  I  remain,  &c. 

C.  J.  A. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

Rev,  Sir,— I  have  often  thought  that  a  list  of  all  the  principal  works  on 

the  Church  Catechism,  in  whole  or  in  part,  would  be  interesting  and 

useful  to  many  persons.     I  myself  should  be  very  glad  to  be  furnished  with 

such  a  list.      As  a  contribution  towards  it,   I    beg  to  send   you  the 

following.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Theophilus. 
Bishop  Nicholson's  Exposition. 
Bishop  Andrewes's  Pattern  of  Catechistieal  Doctrine. 
Hammond's  Practical  Catechism. 
Bishop  Beveridge's  Exposition. 

These  four  are  published  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library.  J,  H.  Paiker. 

All  the  books  and  tracts  in  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  Catalogue,  which  relate  to  the 

Church  Catechism. 
Dean  Nowell's  Catechism,  published  by  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,  Ig,  6d. 
James's  Comment  on  the  Catechism,  8s.  6d.   Rivingtohs. 
Halton's  Exposition  of  the  Catechism,  48.    Edwards  and  Hughes. 
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Wordiworth's  Catechetical  Questions,  Ss.  6d.     Rivingtons. 
Stonard's.  Exposition  of  the  Catechism,  2s.    Whittaker. 
Bishop  Mant's  Prayer  Book,  36s.    Rivingtons. 
Bickersteth's  Questions  on  the  XXXIX  Articles,  4s.    Rivingtons. 


MR.  T.  K.  ARNOLD'S  REPLY  TO  THE  REVIEWER  OF  HIS 
WORKS  IN  THE  "  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION." 

Sir, — In  the  month  of  September,  I  sent  you  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
the  correspondent  who  commenced  in  that  month  a  review  of  my  Latin 
and  Greek  Exercises  in  your  Journal.  As  those  remarks  have  neither 
appeared  nor  been  acknowledged  in  your  Notices  to  Correspondents,  I 
suppose  I  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  never  reached  you. 

Whether  the  tone  of  the  article  in  question  is  consistent  with  the 
acknowledgment  that  it  contains  of  the  services  I  have  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  education,  I  must  leave  your  readers  to  determine  for  them- 
selves :  but  with  reference  to  the  remark,  that  I  should  '*  scarcely  venture 
to  assert  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  improvement,"  it  is  most  true : 
it  is  so  true,  that  I  gave  notice  to  my  publishers  several  months  ago,  that 
before  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  either  work,  they  must  give  me 
ample  time  to  revise  it  with  great  care.  With  respect  to  one  of  them,  I 
had  received  that  notice,  and  was  engaged  on  that  revision  some  time 
before  the  appearance  of  your  correspondent's  condemnatory  strictures  ; 
and  I  hope  that,  whenever  the  new  editions  may  be  required,  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  am  not  such  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  as  my  reviewer 
describes  me  to  be. 

The  remarks  of  your  correspondent  will  undoubtedly  be  an  additional 
stimulus  to  me;  and  no  doubt  the  works  would  have  been  all  the  better 
for  a  little  stern  criticism,  if  they  had  received  this  on  their  first  appear- 
ance.— As,  however,  I  shall  certainly  not  make  such  changes  in  the  ter- 
minology of  grammar  as  he  requires,  nor  adopt  all,  or  indeed  most,  of  his 
explanations,  I  shall  beg  you  to  allow  me  room  in  your  present  number, 
for  a  few  observations  on  his  somewhat  rambling  criticism. 

On  my  alleged  ignorance,  that  *'  infinitives  in  connection  with  words  in 
the  accusative  case  are  frequently  nominatives  to  verbs."  (Sept.  p.  364.) 
— This  doctrine  is,  we  are  told,  distinctly  expressed  by  Vossius  and 
Zumpt,  and  virtually  by  Scheller  and  Key — "  but  Matthiea  appears  not 
to  have  understood  the  construction  "  (1) 

Imagine  for  a  moment  that  Matthise  could  not  '^  ask  the  question  who 
or  what  with  the  verb" — according  to  the  old  Eton  rule  for  determining 
the  nominative  case, — and  find  out  that  in  such  a  sentence  as  '*  it  is  cer^ 
tain  that  you  are  mistaken"  the  proposition  asserted  to  be  certain  is 
*'  that  you  are  mistaken!** — I,  for  one,  cannot  believe  that  Matthiee  was 
so  ignorant  of  both  grammar  and  logic ;  and  certainly  I  cannot  consent 
to  allow  that  I  am  myself  so  utterly  unacquainted  with  grammatical  con- 
struction. My  critic's  charge  against  me  is  founded  on  a  very  culpable 
misrepresentation,  because  the  true  doctrine  is  taught  '*  distinctly"  and 
not  **  virtually"  in  the  Questions  to  the  very  rule  on  which  he  founds  the 
charge.  The  question  is :  "  Mention  some  verbs,  &c.  that  are  followed 
by  ace.  with  injfin,"    "  Ans.  (1)  verbs  sentiendi  et  declarandi—^ 

''Of  feeling,  wishing,  knovj\t\^,  a  vivlVv  vducU  ace.  with  infin,  stanclcj 
Bel/eving,  saying,  trow'm^,'*      i  ^^^v^obi^tly 
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"  (2)  Nearly  all  impersonal  forms  (with  which  ace.  with  infin.  stands 
as  the  subject)  except ,"  and  so  on. 

The  gentleman  who  has  thus  recklessly  brought  against  me  a  charge 
of  gross  ignorance,  of  which  even  a  commonly  careful  examination  of  my 
book  would  have  proved  me  innocent,  asserts  that  he  has  **  used  them 
[my  books]  for  several  years  in  teaching  numerous  classes  in  a  large 
public  school."*— P.  361. 

And  on  what  does  he  found  his  charge  ?  Upon  my  speaking  of  the 
ace,  c.  injin.  2ls  following  the  impersonal  verb  or  phrase.  Is  it  not  true, 
then,  that  it,  at  all  events,  usually  follows  it?  Have  I  said  that  it  is 
dependent  on  or  governed  by  the  impersonal  verb?  Certainly  not;  I 
have  used  the  same  term  as  the  very  **  Professor  Madvig,  of  Copenhagen, 
(than  whom  it  would  not  be  easy  to  mention  a  higher  authority")  :— **  Ein 
Accusativ    mih  Infinitiv  stent  nach  (stands  after,  t.  e,  follows)  verben  * 

und  Phrasen,  &c perspicuum,  certum,  credibile  est  u.  s.  w.'' 

(§  395,  ed.  1.) 

(2)  On  the  construction  of  the  names  of  towns. — I  have  giveen  th 
received  doctrine  (using,  I  confess,  the  word  **  town"  where  **  the  enam 
of  the  town*'  would  be  more  correctly  employed),  that  Rom<B  and  Vusculi 
are  genitives ,  Tibure  and  Athenis  ablatives:  a  rule,  the  inaccuracy  of 
which,  **  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  absence  of  any  thing  like  principle, 
has  been  fully  established." — Vide  Key's  Grammar,  §§  950,  951. 

Professor  Key  says,  that  all  the  forms  which  I  have  just  enumerated 
are  datives,  stating,  I  believe,  (for  I  am  quoting  from  memory,  not  having 
my  old  friend's  work  at  hand,)  that  the  poets  sometimes,  to  suit  their 
convenience,  shorten  Tiburi  into  Tibure.  One  might  listen  to,  if  not 
accept,  this  ingenious  solution,  if  it  were  once  established,  that  in  the 
prose  writers,  who  could  have  no  temptation  to  make  the  change  in 
question,  the  form  in  i  (e,  g,  Carthagini,  Tiburi)  is  found  in  all  the  best 
MSS,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  pretended  that  this  is  the 
case  :  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  most  important  point  that  bears 
upon  the  determination  of  the  question. 

If  I  had  written  these  remarks  but  two  nights  ago,  I  should  have  said 
that  no  grammarian,  except  Professor  Key,  had  ever,  as  far  as  I  knew, 
taught  any  doctrine  but  that  of  the  Eton  Grammar ;  though  Kruger,  in 
one  of  his  remarks,  mentions  it  as  a  probable  supposition,  that  the  appa- 
rent genitives  in  ae  and  i  are  either  ablatives  or  peculiar  locative  forms 
in  i.  To  take  the  most  recent  Latin  Grammars,  it  is  taught  in  Kruger 
(§  38a),  Kiihner  (§  116,  1),  Madvig  (§  296),  Schultz  (  §  259) ;  but  on 
Saturday  last  I  received  another  new  Grammar  by  Kritz  and  Berger 
(Kritz  being  the  celebrated  editor  of  Sallust),  and  in  that  Grammar  it  is 
taught,  not  that  the  locative  forms  are  all  datives,  but  that  they  are  all 
ablatives  :  **  with  respect  to  which  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  *  from  words 
of  the  first  declension  this  local  ablative  is  formed  in  ae  (which  arose 
from  a-i.),  and  from  words  of  the  second  declension  in  i  (which  arose 
from  O'i.)  Also,  from  words  of  the  third  declension  it  is  frequently  ter- 
minated in  i  instead  of  e,'  "  f  (§  129,  v.  7.  a,  (p.  395).) 


*  I  have  taught  the  true  doctrine  in  "  Henry's  First  Latin  Book,"  in  the  "  Second 
Latin  Book,"  in  the  "  English  Grammar  for  Classical  SchoolsV  and  in  both  my  Greek 
Grammars. 

t  This  seems  more  probable  than  Mr.  Key's  opinion  that  the  dative  is  the  locative 
form,  MadYig'a  remark  is  to  me  very  unsatisfactory.  TVi\a  coTL^ta^vOCvKSk VJba  x»»^\  ^^^ 
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(3)  On  the  Latin  Gerund  and  Gerundive, — In  his  remarks  upon  what  I 
say  about  these  difficult  parts  of  the  Latin  verb,  my  critic,  with  the  same 
carelessness  of  assertion  of  which  we  have  already  seen  one  instance, 
says:  *' Mr.  Arnold  gives  in  L.  p.  182,  the  declension  of  the  gerund 
dolendo  [this  is  the  gerund  in  its  crude  form],  but  instead  of  its  nomina- 
tive dolendum,  he  inserts  the  infinitive  dolere.  And  the  same  substitu- 
tion takes  place  in  the  accusative,  with  the  explanation  that  '  the  accu- 
sative is  dolendum  only  when  governed  by  a  preposition.'  "  (P.  409.) 

The  statement  is  not  true,  that  '^  I  give  the  declension  of  the  gerund 
dolendo  :*'  what  I  do  give  is  the  declension  of  the  English  participial 
substantivcy  grieving.  The  question  is,  ''  Decline ^nmn^  throughout;" 
and  to  this  demand,  the  answer  is  given : 

N.  Dolere,  grieving* 
Q.  Dolendi,  of  grieving, 
(And  so  on.) 

I  presume,  that  even  on  my  critic's  view  of  the  nature  of  the  gerund,  he 
cannot  object  to  this.  There  is  no  other  literal  translation  for  our  par- 
ticipial substantive  in  the  nominative  than  the  Latin  infinitive.  KUhner 
has  a  very  similar  table,  §  131 : 

N.  Natare  est  utile. 

6.  Natandi  sum  peritus.—- iVa^andfi  ars  utilis  est. 
(And  so  on.) 

That  the  gerund  has  not  a  nominative  is  the  doctrine  of  all  the  Gram- 
marians, with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted.  il/Z  assert  that  it  is  used  to 
supply  the  oblique  cases  of  the  infinitive,  considered  as  an  abstract  verbal 
substantive.     But  to  prove  that  it  has  a  nominative,  my  reviewer  says  : 

*'  Surely  in  such  a  sentence  as  this, '  Militibus  autem simul  et 

de  navibus  desiliendum,  et  in  iluctibus  consistendum,  et  cum  hostibus  erat 
pugnandum,'  the  obvious  literal  translation  is,  *  For  the  soldiers  moreover 
at  the  same  time  there  was  both  leaping  down  from  the  ships,  and  form- 
ing their  ranks  in  the  waves,  and  fighting  with  the  enemy.' " 

However  ingenious  this  solution  may  be,  how  many  difficulties  does  it 
leave  unsolved !  But  it  would  lead  me  too  far  to  discuss  this  subject  at 
length  here.  I  will  only  make  one  or  two  remarks,  (a)  I  am  blamed  for 
regarding  desiliendum  est  as  an  impersonal  passion  expression,  '' accord- 
ing to  the  idiom  by  which  the  passive  used  impersonally  is  equivalent  to 
the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  active." — Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
in  this  view,  at  all  events  it  has  lately  been  advocated  at  great  length  by 
Madvig,  who  says :  ''  The  same  analogy  which  forms  the  impersonal 
passive  venitur  after  the  personal  passive  amatur,  also  forms  from  veni- 
endi,  the  impersonal  veniendum  e«^  after  resfacienda  est  (compare  ventum 
est,)**  {Bemerkungen,  p.  40.) 

(b)  The  opinion  which  your  correspondent  considers  so  obvious,that  desi- 
liendum, in  militibus  desiliendum  est,  is  the  nominative  of  the  Gerund,  is 
expressly  denied  by  Kruger  (§  487);  and  by  Madvig,  in  these  wonis, 
which  follow  the  passage  just  quoted :  '* Consequently  veniendum  est  is 


genitive  Rom<Bf  &c.)  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  genitiye  singular,  in  t,  of 
the  first  two  declensions,  had  a  different  origin  from  that  of  the  third  declension,  and 
original]/  contained  the  notion  of  being  at  a  place.''  (§  296,  Rem.  3.) 

*  It  is  true  that  the  answer  7J0\x\^  "Vivitt  «i%t^^^  \i«.U«  with  the  question,  if  the 
English  had  been  placed  before  tbe  littXiti. 
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not  the  nominative  of  the  Gerund,  but  a  Gerundive  (participle)  formed 
for  the  impersonal  expression."  In  what  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  agendum 
est  (i.  e,  the  form  derived  from  a  transitive  verb,  which  is  a  superfluous 
fortD,  since  agendum  est  vigilias  vigiliat  agendce  sunt,)  is  of  later  and  irre- 
gular growth,  he  has,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  Curtius  and 
Weissenborn,  (by  the  former,  in  the  Zeitschriftfiir  Alterthumswissenschaft 
for  1845  ;  by  the  latter,  in  his  Treatise  de  Gerundio  et  Gerundive) ;  but 
this  comparison  of  the  accusative  after  agendum  est,  by  such  a  construc- 
tion as  the  Plautine,  guid  tibi  curatio  est  hanc  rem  ?  is  very  ingenious. 

(4)  At  p.  406  we  read,  "  that  the  pupil  would  fail  to  obtain  from  Mr. 
Arnold's  book  any  notion  of  some  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  this  con- 
struction [the  oratio  obligua  in  Greek]  ;  one  of  which  is  that  when  the 
principal  verb  is  in  the  present  tense,  the  reported  words  are  always  in  the 
same  tense  and  mood  as  when  they  were  originally  spoken  ;  another  is, 
that  if  any  change  at  all  be  made  in  reporting  the  words  when  the  princi- 
pal verb  is  a  past  tense,  the  optative  must  be  used,  and  neither  the  indi" 
cative  nor  the  subjunctive ;  which  latter  mood,  indeed,  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  the  obliqua  oratio;  and  a  third  is,  that  the  mode  of  expression 
is  not  always  indifferent ;  for  in  many  cases,  if  the  indicative  mood  is 
used,  the  reported  words  are  adopted  as  his  own  by  the  reporter;  if  the 
optative,  they  are  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  report." 

This  passage  contains  the  following  erroneous  statements  : — 

(a)  If  any  change  be  made  in  reporting  the  words  when  the  princi- 
pal verb  is  a  past  tense  the  indicative  cannot  be  used. 

(b)  The  subjunctive  cannot  be  employed  in  the  oratio  obliqua. 

I  assert  that  both  these  propositions  are  false,  the  s'econd  of  them  being 
indeed  grossly  incorrect. 

(a)  Against  my  critic*s  first  assertion,  I  maintain  that  the  present  in- 
dicative is  sometimes  changed  into  the  imperfect  indicative,  when 
the  principal  verb  is  a  past  tense,  (see  Madvig,  §  130,  b) ;  though 
it  is  true,  as  I  have  remarked  in  my  Grammar,  (I  think,  after 
Kriiger,)  that  ^yvoci  rig  ^v  6  JcVoc,  is  far  less  common  than  tIq 
karl.  (1371.) 

(b)  But  the  assertion  that  the  subjunctive  cannot  appear  in  the 
oratio  obliqua,  is  really  a  gross  blunder. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  the  deliberative  subjunctive  must  appear  in 
the  subjunctive  in  oratione  obliqud,  when  the  principal  verb  is  a 
(not  historical)  present  tense :  e,g,  (Dov\evop.ai,  iriSjg  at  airodpuHy 
(Xen.  Cyr.  1,  4,  13).  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  indicative  Jfut, 
is  also  found  (after  awopCj,  ovk  t^to  on,  &c.),  but  so,  in  a  direct 
question,  the  indicative  future  is  often  used,  where  the  delibera- 
tive subjunctive  might  be  used ;  as  in  the  well-known  line : 
eiTTUfiev  ij  aiywfiev ;  t)  tI  dpdffoiiev; 

(2)  The  subjunctive  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  oratio  obliqua. 
See  1389  of  my  large  Grammar  (a  rule  quoted  from  KUhner), 
with  the  example  from  Herodotus  (2,  1,  24),  Avaayhpog  ^e  rag 
Tayj.(naQ  rwv  veuv  eKeXivaiy  tireadai  toIq  *Adrjyaioig'  eirei^av  Sc 
EKJ^uiai avovXeiv. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  add  instances  to  establish  so  well-known  a  gram- 
matical fact.  Instead  of  this,  I  will  add  the  following  passage  *  from  a 
recent  Essay  by  Madvig,  because  it  not  only  asserts  and  illustrates  this 

^  This  passage  is  prefixed  to  the  second  edlUou  oC  m^  Gt^tV  Q\^k&.\sx'«;:c« 
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point,  but  contains  an  important  limitation  to  the  assertion,  that  the 
change  into  the  optative  is  always  admissible  in.  a  clause  of  the  oratiQ 
obliqua  dependent  on  a  past  tense.  Madvig  asserts  that  this  change 
cannot  take  place  if  the  verb  of  the  dependent  clause  would,  in  the  oratio 
recta,  be  an  imperfect  or  aorist  of  the  indicative.  He  allows  of  only  one 
exception  to  this,  that  of  a  clause  with  on — because,  therein  that — ,  in 
that — .  I  have  not  had  time  to  test  this  assertion,  but  there  is  -no  doubt 
that  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule. 

'*  Thus,'*  (he  p^oes  on  to  say,)  ^'  whilst  the  sentences  Swrru  h  Svpfieoficn 
or  h  hy  tvpw,  ^t^w/i*  &  €X^»  vifiypu}  Brav  ^vvr\Buiy  become  regularly  tkEytv 
Sri  ^UKTOi  (e<jirj  ^uxreiv)  Sl  ^vviiaotro,  Sl  evpoi  *  e^i;  hhovai  h  €X^^«  ^^/^^l'^^^ 
Bre^vvrideirif  but  may  also,  from  the  freedom  of  Greek  construction,  be 
expressed  thus  :  **  tXeyev  on  ^wtrsi  h  ^vyfitreraif  &  av  €vpp  '  €61/  irifixj/eiv, 
orav  IvvriBri  [observe  the  subjunctive,  which  your  correspondent  banishes 
from  orat>  obliq,] ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  sentence  e^ioKa  a  eTxoy  can 
appear  in  no  other  form  than  tXeyev  6n  ^oirf  (ehwKEv)  a  elxev  l  and  so,  ore 
evefiypa  tov  &yye\ov,  oviro)  ravra  ^^eiv,  becomes  eXeyev  on  ravra  oSttw  n^jj 

(eidelrj),  6t   CTre/xv/ze  roy  ayyeXov  I  or  c0i;,  or   iirefiyf/e  rop  ayycXov,  ovwu 

♦^/       it 
ravTa  eioevai. 

Whilst  I  am  on  this  subject  of  the  oratio  obliqua  I  must  add  another 
instance  of  the  unfairness,  to  use  a  mild  term,  that  my  reviewer  so  fre* 
quently  exhibits.  He  professes  to  collect  from  different  places  of  my  book 
all  the  passages  in  which  I  treat  of  the  oratio  obliqua^  The  second  of 
these  passages  stands  in  his  critique  thus  :-« 

**  Then,  in  p.  28  we  read, 

^'  When  conditional  propositions  occur  in  oblique  narration,  the  conse- 
quent clause  is  in  the  infinitive.'' 

I  have  not  time  to  write  out  the  whole  of  that  chapter,  but  if  any  of 
your  readers  will  refer  to  pages  102,  103,  104,  106,  they  will  see  how 
much  fuller  and  more  particular  those  rules  are : — though  it  is  true  that 
since  Kriiger  and  Madvig  have  entered  more  minutely  upon  this  question, 
I  should  now  make  them  still  more  full,  and  in  one  point  (this  very  point 
of  the  subjunctive)  more  exact. 

That  I  may  not  trespass  too  much  upon  your  limits,  I  will  end  with 
shortly  noticing  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  my  opponent  speaks 
of  the  usual  grammatical  terms,  which  I,  in  common  with  the  very  greatest 
grammarians  of  Germany,  have  employed. 

For  instance  we  read  :  "  They  (ordinary  grammars  and  exercise  books) 
retain  the  ridiculous  or  inexpressive  names,  pluperfect,  paulo-post-futu- 
rum,  futurum  exactum,  third  future,  &c.  All  these  and  many  others 
equally  objectionable,  are  found  in  Mr.  Arnold's  works,  although  the 
errors  and  evils  perpetuated  by  them  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out." 
(P.  407.) 
Again  :  "  '  In  the  oblique  cases,*  (another  absurd  expression)."  P.  408. 

Again  :  '*  To  see  he  calls,  we  presume,  a  present  infinitive,  its  proper 
name  being  the  imperfect  infinitive." 

"  Obwohl,"  (says  Curtius  in  his  remarks  on  Madvig's  Grammar,) 
"...  ein  Aendern  in  der  Terminologie  stets  bedenklich.  ist,"  &c. — Such 
IS  the  language  of  an  excellent  scholar,  in  venturing  to  propose  that  the 
Gerundive  should  be  called  the  verbal  adjective.  My  own  deliberate 
opinion  is  that  such  changes  of  nomenclature  are  hardly  ever  advisable  : 
not  only  do  I  like  the  old  traditional  terms,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  very 
seldom  possible  to  iuvent  new  txaiu^s  xXv^X.  ^^  \^'!i2\^  ^^»^\V2^%.lL.Qr  ^ven 
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the  principal  uses  of  any  grammatical  form :  but  however  this  may  be,  the 
e^temptuout  language  in  which  my  reviewer  speaks  of  terms  that  are 
rateined,  to  speak  generally,  by  all  the  great  grammarians  of  Germany, 
JW  w|»ll  as  by  me  and  '*  our  ordinary  grammars  and  exercises,"  is  wholly 
unjustifiable.  The  paulo-post-futurum  I  have  not  retained,  but  the  very 
convenient  collective  term  oblique  cases,  and  the  nsimes  present  infinitive^ 
plusquam  perfectum  {or  pluperfect),  futurum  exactum  and  third  future, 
1  have  and  probably  always  shall  retain,  with  the  authors  of  no  ^^ ordinary  " 
grammars,  Kruger,  Kiihner,  Madvig,  and  many  others.  That  your 
readers  may  not  think  that  I  am  making  a  loose  assertion,  I  will  refer  to 
Madvig*s  Latin  Grammar,  (ed.  1):  Plusquam  perfectum  (p.  102);  Fu- 
turum  exactum  (ib,);  Infinitiv  Prasens  (103).  "The  nom.  and  voc. 
are  called  casus  recti ;  the  others  ca^us  obliqui,*^ 

One  word  more  on  my  critic's  besetting  sin  of  contemptuous  language. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  Doderlein  is  universally  allowed  to  stand 
first  amongst  the  many  writers  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  Latin 
synonymes.  Of  this  writer  our  critic  speaks  thus :  **  Any  school-boy 
could  convict  Doderlein  in  this  instance  of  egregious  blundering  "  (p.  411). 
"  What  again  can  be  more  absurd  and  useless  than  such  things  as  this  V* 
[ib. :  the  italics  are  mine.] 

Finally,  I  protest  against  such  insinuations  as  that  contained  in  p.  410, 
that  I  have  purposely  made  my  works  less  theoretically  accurate  than  I 
might  have  done,  lest  I  "  should  greatly  curtail  the  sale  of  them,'*  I 
trust  I  am  right  in  supposing,  Mr.  Editor,  that  had  this  passage  caught 
your  eye,  you  would  have  drawn  your  pen  through  it. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Hastings,  Nov.  8,  1848.  T.  K.  Arnold. 

[We  receiTed  a  short  communication  from  Mr.  Arnold,  but  not  until  a  considerable 
time  after  it  had  been  written.  Our  usual  notices  to  correspondents  were  omitted  that 
month  for  want  of  room.  Whether  the  language  of  our  Reviewer  bears  the  strong  con- 
struction which  Mr.  Arnold  puts  upon  it,  our  readers  are  quite  competent  to  judge. — Ed.] 


fiotiM  of  SooltiEt. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  PARSING  ;  ADAPTED  TO  THE  AUTHOR's  TEXT-BOOK 
OF  grammar;  WITH  QUESTIONS  SUGGESTING  A  COURSE  OF  ORAL  IN- 
STRUCTION FOR  JUNIOR  PUPILS,  AND  AN  APPENDIX  OF  RULES  AND  OB- 
SERVATIONS ON  THE  PARAPHRASING  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.  NEW  EDITION. 
BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HUNTER,  VICE-PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SO- 
CIETY'S  TRAINING   COLLEGE,   BATTERSEA,       12mO.    pp.'  44.      (Loudon  : 

Longmans,) 

In  the  hands  of  pupils,  superintended  by  a  judicious  master,  this  little 
manual  of  school  instruction  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  found  a  most  inter- 
esting and  effective  means  of  imparting  a  sound  and  really  serviceable 
knowledge  of  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  the  English  language.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  author's  **  Text-Book  of  Grammar,"  which  we  have  already 
commended  to  the  notice  of  teachers  for  the  excellence  of  its  arrangement, 
the  philosophical  accuracy  of  its  expositions,  and  the  propriety  and  co- 
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piousness  of  its  practical  illustrations.     By  means  of  the  ''  Parsing  Exer- 
cises/'Mr.- Hunter  has  greatly  facilitated  the  application  of  his  ''Tea^^^ 
Book  "  to  the  purposes  of  elementary  teaching,  as  they  are  progresifilNM^ 
arranged   in    sections,   each   preceded   by  questions  on  portions  dtjsSf* 
**  Text-Book''  that  are  most  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  junior. pn^ls. 
An  excellent  course  of  elementary  grammatical  training  is  thuif-diiftinctly 
indicated  to  the  teacher,  and  economically  provided  for  the  pugS. 

The  *'  Appendix  on  Paraphrasing"  is  quite  an  original  feature,  and  well 
adapted  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  student.  The  direc- 
tions and  examples  in  connexion  with  that  subject  must  prove  especially 
useful  and  encouraging  to  candidates  for  government  certificates. 


CIPHERING    BOOK   (nOS.    I.    AND   II.).      BY    F.  W.  MATTHEWS.       Small  4tO. 

pp.  68.     (London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co,) 

The  only  advantage,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a 
ciphering  book  is,  that  it  accustoms  the  young  arithmetician  to  record  the 
results  of  his  calculations  in  a  neat  manner,  and  thereby  prepares  him  for 
the  office  and  the  counting-house.  Hence,  we  object  to  works  in  which  the 
teacher  writes  all  the  figures  but  those  constituting  the  answer  to  the 
question  proposed.  The  present  series  consists  of  lithographed  sums,  &c., 
of  which  the  answer  is  to  be  recorded  by  the  learner.  To  us  it  seems 
altogether  useless,  and  behind  the  age. 


THE  BIBLE  OF  EVERT  LAND,     PART  II.     4to.  pp.  30.     (London  !   Samuel 

Bagster  and  Sons,) 

The  second  part  of  a  valuable  book,  which  has  been  already  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


TRUTH   WITHOUT   NOVELTY.      BY    FRANCES   S.   PARKER.        8vO.     pp.    294. 

(London  :  Hatchard  and  Son,) 

The  amiable  writer  informs  us  in  her  preface,  that  the  papers  constituting 
this  volume  were  prepared  originally,  week  by  week,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  first  class  in  a  large  Sunday  School,  partly  composed  of  young  women. 
These  papers  consist  of  questions  and  answers  on  topics  suggested  by 
the  Lessons,  the  Epistle,  or  the  Gospel  of  every  Sunday  in  the  Church 
year.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  the  author : — 

FOR  THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  THE  EPIPHANY. 

On  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was  made  known  to  the  Gentiles. 

Q. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  the  Epiphany  ? 

A, — The  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles. 

Q. — How  did  God  manifest  His  Son  to  the  Gentiles  ? 

A, — By  the  leading  of  a  star.     Matt.  ii.  1  to  10. 

Q. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  manifest  ? 

A, — ^To  show  or  make  known. 

Q. — For  what  purpose  is  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  observed .' 

A,^^To  express  our  gratitude  to  God  for  Touchsafing  to  the  Gentiles  equal  privileges 

with  the  Jews,  who  had,  until  then,  been  his  peculiar  people. 
C — Who  were  the  Gentiles  ? 
^, — All  the  nations  of  the  \vot\d  ^\io  ^exe  Tiot  ^es^«. 
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Q. — Had  this  manifestation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  been  foretold  by  the 

Prophets  ? 
;^-— Tes  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  9,  10,  11.     Is.  zlix.  6  ;  Iz.  3 ;  and  Izt.  1.     Mai.  i.  11. 
jgli^  Were  the  wise  men  induced  to  take  notice  of  the  star  by  any  ancient  prophecy  ? 
^.•^Tea^  that  of  Balaam.     Num.  zxiv.  17. 
Q. — D<^  6pd  make  no  distinction  now  between  Jew  and  Gentile  ? 
A. — No^^i^l  are  one  in  Christ  Jesas.     1  Cor.  xii.  13.     Gal.  iii.  28. 
Q. — Profjfrom  the  Scripture  that  the  Gospel  is  now  addressed  to  all. 
A, — St.  Paul  says,  "  The  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all 

men.''     Tit.  ii.  11.  John  iii.  16.  1  Tim.  ii.  3,  4.  Matt.  xi.  28.  Mark  zvi.  15. 
Q. — But  do  we  not  read  in  Matt.  z.  5,  6,  that  our  Lord  commanded  His  Apostles, 

saying,  **  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep 

of  the  house  of  Israel  ? 
A, — Yes ;  because  the  Gospel  was  first  to  be  preached  to  the  Jews ;  this  was  necessary, 

but  Paul  and  Barnabas  said  in  their  address  to  the  Jews,  (Actsziii.  46)  "  Seeing 

ye  put  it  from  you,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.*' 
Q. — What  was  the  effect  of  this  speech  on  the  minds  of  the  Gentiles  ? 
A, — Acts  ziii.  48.  *'  They  were  glad  and  glorified  the  word  of  the  Lord."     In  the 

same  manner  the  wise  men  "  when  they  saw  the  star  rejoiced  with  ezceediog 

great  joy."     Matt.  ii.  10. 
Q.— Did  not  our  Lord  reply  to  the  woman  of  Canaan,  "  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the 

lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel?"     Matt.  zt.  24. 
A, — Yes;  but  in  John  x.  16,  He  thus  tenderiy  speaks  of  His  Gentile  flock:  ''And 

other  sheep  1  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also,"  &c. 
Q. — Why  was  St.  Paul  called  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ? 
Al, — Because  he  was  particularly  appointed  to  preach  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

Eph.  iii.  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9.     Gal.  ii.  7,  8,  9. 
Q. — Who  was  the  first  Gentile  convert  after  Christ's  ascension  ? 
A. — Cornelius  ;  of  whom  we  read  in  Acts  z. 
Q. — What  did  the  wise  men  offer  to  Christ? 
A, — Matt.  ii.  11.     **  Gifts,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh." 
Q. — What  is  the  best  offering  that  we  can  make  to  God  ? 
A, — St.  Paul  tells  us  in  the  Epistle  for  this  day  :  ''  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren, 

by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  youlr  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 

acceptable  to  God,"  &c.     Rom.  xii.  1,  &c. 
Q. — In  what  other  respects  should  we  imitate  these  wise  men  ? 
A. — In  having  teachable  and  humble  hearts  ;  so  that  we  may  gladly  receive,  and  follow 

the  light  that  shines  down  upon  us  from  heaven.     Ps.  czxxi.   1,  2.     Matt. 

zviii.  3,  4. 
Q. — What  should  we  desire  of  God  ? 
A. — That  as  this  glorious  light  has  come  to  us.  He  would  shine  into  our  hearts ^  to  give 

us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  His  glory. — 2  Cor.  iv.  6  ;  John  i.  9. 
Q. — For  what  purpose  has  such  a  mercy  been  vouchsafed  to  us  ? 
A, — That ''  our  light  may  so  shine  before  men"  in  our  holy  profession  and  conversation, 

*'  that  they  may  see  our  good  works  and  glorify  God."  Matt.  v.  16  ;  1  Peter  ii.  12. 
Q. — What  ought  we  most  to  fear  and  dread  ? 
^. -^Falling  under  our  Lord's  condemnation,  that ''  light  is  come  into  the  world,  but 

men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil."     John 

iii.  19,  20. 
Q. — What  is  there  in  this  subject  of  the  Epiphany  to  excite  peculiar  feelings   of 

gratitude  in  us  ? 
A, — The  recollection  that  we  of  this  kingdom  and  nation  were  once  Gentiles,  sitting  in 

tiie  "  darkness  and  shadow  of  death." 
Q. — What  was  the  state  of  this  country  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  ? 
A, — Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  the  Jews,  it  was  given  up  to  idolatry. 
Q. — What  did  the  people  worship  ? 

A, — False  gods,  and  such  lifeless  things  as  rocks,  stones,  and  fountains. 
Q. — What  was  their  clothing  and  manner  of  life  ? 
A, — They  wandered  from  place  to  place,  with  their  cattle,  and  were  clothed  with  the 

skins  of  beasts. 
Q. — Was  not  their  religion  very  dreadful  ? 
A, — Yes  ;  they  sometimes  sacrificed  human  beings',  burning  a  considerable  number 

alive  together,  in  large  wicker  idols. 
Q. — ^When  was  Christianity  first  introduced  into  Eu^lftxid  \ 
A, — khoMt  63  years  after  the  death  of  Chmt, 
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Q.— What  is  Christianity  ? 

A, — The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Q. — At  what  place  were  the  disciples  first  called  Christians  ? 

A, — At  Antioch. — Acts  xi.  26. 

I  have  told  you  that  Christianity  was  introdaced  into  England  soon  after  tiie  dttth 
of  Christ;  but  after  a  time,  the  Britons  were  conquered  by  an  idolttirbti  set  of 
people  called  Saxons.  They  cruelly  put  the  original  inhabitants  to  death*  or  drore 
them  out  of  the  country ;  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  quenched  in  htttdien  dark- 
ness. Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  very  pretty  story  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
inestimable  gift  was  again  restored  to  us,  Tht  English,  at  that  time,  when  they  had 
more  children  than  they  wished  for,  made  no  scruple  of  selling  them  for  slaTes.  It 
happened  one  day  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Rome  was  passing  through  the  market-place, 
and  saw  a  number  of  these  English  children  who  had  been  sent  there  in  order  to  be 
sold :  struck  with  the  beauty  of  their  fair  complexions  and  blooming  countenances, 
be  asked  to  what  country  they  belonged,  and  what  religion  they  professed  ?  And  when 
he  heard  they  came  from  England,  and  were  bom  of  idolatrous  parents,  he  resolved  on 
going  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  them.  Gregory  the  Great,  however,  (which  was 
the  name  of  this  good  man)  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  Romans,  that  they  would  not 
let  him  trust  his  valuable  life  amongst  such  a  barbarous  people ;  he  sent  therefore  a 
Roman  monk,  called  Augustine,  with  forty  companions,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  this 
island.  England  was  at  that  time  divided  into  seven  different  parts,  which  were 
governed  by  seven  Saxon  princes.  When  the  Missionaries  arrived,  they  had  many 
conversations  on  the  subject  they  came  to  preach  upon,  with  the  King  of  Kent,  whose 
name  was  Ethelbert,  The  reason  they  first  went  to  him  was  that  he  had  married  a 
Christian  princess,  who  was  naturally  as  anxious  as  the  Missionaries  were  for  her  hus- 
band's conversion,  and  it  was  chiefiy  through  her  gentle  persuasions  and  prudent 
conduct  that  he  was  at  length  convinced  of  his  errors  and  was  baptised.  This  excellent 
Queen's  name  was  Bertha.  It  is  said  the  people  were  so  anxious  to  follow  the  King's 
example,  and  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  that  ten  thousand  of  them  were  baptized  in  one 
day  ;  and  because  the  Queen's  chapel  was  too  littie  to  hold  them,  they  were  obliged  to 
turn  one  of  the  heathen  temples  into  a  church. 
Q. — Are  there  not  many  nations  still  lying  in  heathen  darkness  ? 
A, — Yes. 
Q. — Does  the  Bible  contain  any  remarkable  prophecies  relating  to  their  conversion  to 

Christianity  ? 
A. — Ps.  xcviii.  2,  3  ;  Isa.  xi.  9 ;  Zech.  xiv.  9 ;  Hab.  ii.  14. 

Q. — Where  does  our  Saviour  teach  us  to  pray  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises  ? 
A, — In  the  second  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  '*  Thy  kingdom  come." 
Q. — In  which  of  the  Collects  are  we  taught  to  pray  for  all  **  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and 

Heretics  ?" 
^.— The  third  Collect  for  Good  Friday. 
Q. — But  whilst  desirous  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  extend  to  distant  lands,  of 

what  ought  we  to  take  the  most  particular  care  ? 
A, — ^That  its  power  may  prevail  in  our  own  hearts  and  govern  our  own  Jives  and  con^ 
versation — Rom.  ii.  21,  22,  23. 
In  the  24th  verse  of  this  chapter,  St.  Paul  passes  a  severe  rebuke  upon  the  Jews. 
He  says,  **  The  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you;^*  mean- 
ing, that  through  their  wickedness,  contempt  and  disgrace  were  brought  upon  religion. 
This  was  a  dreadful  charge ;  the  real  Christian  will  rather  endure  the  greatest  suffer- 
ings, and  even  death  itself,  than  be  the  wilful  cause  of  bringing  the  slightest  discredit 
on  the  religion  of  his  Divine  Master.  The  youngest  among  you  may  help  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  little  neighbourhood  around  you  ;  not  by  idling  away  your 
time  in  talking  on  subjects  you  do  not  understand ;  but  by  shewing  the  infiuence  of 
Christian  principles  in  your  own  every 'day  conduct.  The  example  of  one  good  child  will 
do  much ;  and  even  in  distant  lands,  should  the  heathen  hear  that  the  Christian 
religion  makes  English  children  gentle,  obedient,  good  tempered,  teachable,  and  willing 
to  oblige,  they  will  be  the  more  ready  to  cast  away  their  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  and 
acknowledge  that  **  the  Lord  alone  is  King  over  all  the  earth." 


ALEX,  ueid's  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.     4to.     (Edinburgh  : 

Oliver  and  Boijd."^ 

A  cheap  atlas ;  l\\e  gte«il  deivdLei^Vxxm  ^i  ^\^\xvs.\i\.^\>^  ^^^^^e.. 
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A  BONG  FOR    THE  TIMES,    AND   FAIRE   DAFFODILLS.      COMPOSED   FOR    FOUR 

VOICES.     BY  J.  w.  RUMSEY*.     (LoodoD  :  OlUvicr,) 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Rumsey  employing  his  spare  time  in  studying 
music;  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  find  other  schoolmasters  following  his 
example. 

Mr.  Rumsey  has  evidently  a  taste  for  melody,  and  a  good  idea  of  part 
writing.  We  recommend  him,  however,  to  procure  some  Introduction  to 
Harmony,  such  for  instance  as  that  by  Mr.  Goss,  the  organist  of  St. 
Paul's.  A  little  careful  study  of  harmony  would  enable  him  to  avoid  the 
consecutives  we  meet  with  in  the  second  and  third  bars  of  ''  A  Song  for 
the  Times." 

The  first  note  in  the  third  bar  of  the  tenor  is  evidently  a  misprint ;  it 
should  be  D ;  also  the  first  note  in  the  4th  bar  of  the  alto  should  be  D 
instead  of  C.  In  the  second  part  of  the  song,  the  octaves  in  the  accom- 
paniment might  easily  be  avoided. 

The  rhythm  of**  Faire  Daffodills"  is  unsatisfactory;  and  we  find  oc- 
taves between  the  last  note  of  the  fifth  and  first  of  the  sixth  bar  of  the 
bass  and  tenor  parts ;  and  in  the  fifth  bar  from  the  end,  there  is  a  **  false 
relation "  between  the  alto  and  tenor  parts,  and  fifths  between  the  bass 
and  tenor.  By  correcting  the  false  relation  we  should  avoid  the  fifths,  or 
by  correcting  the  fifths  we  should  avoid  the  false  relation. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    ATLAS ;    OR,    HISTORICAL   MAPS   OF    THE   MIDDLE  AGES, 

Folio.     (London :   Gover.) 

This  work  consists  of  two  maps  :  one  representing  England  at  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  and  the  other  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  Appropriate  letter- 
press is  added.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  combine  history  with  geogra- 
phy will  find  it  valuable.  The  plan  has  evidently  been  taken  from  the 
historical  atlases  of  Germany. 


RUDIMENTARY    MINERALOGY.      :BY  MRS.  VARLEY.      PaitS  I.  and  II.      8v0« 

pp.  80  and  92. 

RUDIMENTARY  PERSPECTIVE*      BY  GEORGE  PYNE.       PartS  I.  and  II.       8vO. 

pp.  60.— Parts  III.  and  IV.,  8vo.  pp.  49.     (London  :  Weale.) 

These  books  do  not  contain  enough  concerning  the  subjects  of  which  they 
profess  to  treat,  and  they  are  not  sufficiently  elementary. 


RUDIMENTARY    CHEMISTRY    FOIt    THE    USE    OF    BEGINNERS.      BY    GEORGE 
FOWNES,  F.R.S.,  PROFESSOR  OlT  P:RACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE,  LONDON.     12mo.  pp,  70.     (Londou  :   Weale.) 

This  little  book  is  simple  in  its  style,  methodical  in  its  arrangement,  and 
sufficiently  comprehensive  in  its  plan  considered  in  relation  to  the  objects 
of  the  author.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  rendered  more  suitable  to 
teachers,  if  he  had  explained  the  nature  and  use  of  chemical  symbols,  and 
latroduced  a  few  more  experim^ntil  \i\ui&VtuXA»ii%« 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   STUDY   OP   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY  FOR  THE  USE   OF 
BEGINNERS.      BY   CHARLES   TOMLINSON.       12mo.    pp.     162.       (LondoO  : 

Weale.) 

PNEUMATICS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  BEGINNERS.     BY  THE  SAME.     12mO.  pp.  108. 

(London  :   Weale,) 

These  two  little  works  seem  to  form  parts  of  the  same  course  of  popular 
philosophy.  We  do  not  think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  as  a  writer  on 
elementary  science ;  his  style  is  too  technical  and  artificial,  and  his 
mathematical  attainments  are  evidently  limited.  In  justice  to  him,  how- 
ever, we  must  say,  that  the  sections  on  vibrations,  and  some  departments 
of  physical  optics  are  well  done. 


A      FAMILIAR    EXPLANATION    OF     THE    HIGHER     PARTS     OF     ARITHMETIC, 
ETC.       BY  THE   REV.  FREDERICK    CALDER,   B.A.,    HEAD    MASTER    OF    THE 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  CHESTERFIELD.     12mo.  pp.  16*8.     (LondoR  :  Whit- 
taker  and  Co,) 

Some  parts  of  this  book  are  well  executed  ;  but  we  find  that  some  eminent 
arithmeticians  do  not  approve  of  the  author*s  plan,  thinking  that  it  scarcely 
fulfils  the  title.  With  much  respect  for  the  able  author,  we  would  ask  him 
to  write  more  familiarly . 


ENGLISH  REPETITIONS,  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SENIOR 
CLASSES  OF  schools;  with  introductory  REMARKS  ON  THE  CULTI- 
VATION OF  TASTE  IN  THE  YOUNG,  THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  OUR 
OWN   WRITERS.      BY   J.   F.  BOYES,  M.A.,    ST.   JOHN*S   COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 

(  Whittaker  and  Co,) 

We  are  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  race  of  **  Speakers.*'  They  have 
mostly  been  got  up  merely  as  specimens  of  authors,  without  discriminat- 
ing taste,  and  without  any  fixed  principles  as  regards  the  specific  lessons 
to  be  conveyed . 

Mr,  Boyes  is  favourably  known  by  a  work  illustrating  the  Greek 
dramatists  by  the  English  poets,  and  appears  to  us  to  possess  the  two 
qualities  requisite  for  producing  a  good  book — refined  taste  and  a  wide 
range  of  reading. 

He  is  of  opinion  the  classics  and  sciences  are  studied  too  exclusively  in 
our  schools,  and  that,  as  a  means  of  educating  the  taste  and  the  emotions 
connected  with  that  faculty,  to  give  faciliUy  of  expression,  and^  to  aid  in 
forming  a  good  style  of  composition,  a  portion  of  the  time  which  is  now 
given  to  the  study  of  the  classics  should  be  employed  in  the  study  of 
English  models. 

These  positions  are  so  ably  supported  in  a  very  thoughtful  preface, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  somewhat:  fully  from  it : — 

"  The  study  of  English  prose — I  should,  perh  aps,  rather  say,  of  any  of  our  great  prose 

writers — has  been  absolutely  neglected  at  by  :far  the  greater  number  of  our  highest 

schools ;  this  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  esipecially,  as  in  these  schools  there  is  no 

rudiment&l  study  of  English  as  a  language.     Some  knowledge  of  its  structure,  is,  of 

course,  gained  from  the  grammatical  «tu,d'<}  ol  C-\iiet\:  «a^  \j»!Cvei\  \^n^\.  \t  v&  mainly  to  a 

want  of  familiarity  with  good  modLeU  iVaX  hiq  mv]  tr«iii^  \^^\.  «x\x«av&  ^^V^^^x^s«i^  \sx 
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writing  and  composing  English,  of  which  we  hear  such  frequent  complaints.  One  of 
the  principal  features  of  Dr.  Arnold's  mode  of  teaching,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was,  that  he  required  pure,  strong,  idiomatic  English  from  his  pupils  in  their  transla- 
tions from  classical  authors.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  on  the  old  system,  this  fami- 
liarity with  English  words  and  idioms  was  to  he  gained ;  of  a  higher  English,  I  mean, 
than  the  merely  colloquial.  Private  reading  for  amusement  may  do  something ;  but 
this  is  often  so  careless,  and  so  entirely  without  effect  upon  the  memory,  that  in  many 
cases  it  will  not  secure  even  accurate  spelling,  much  less  style,  or  familiarity  with 
structure.  There  is  another  point  to  be  considered  here,  at  least  of  equal  importance 
with  the  form  of  expression  to  which  reference  will  be  made  again  hereafter ;  I  allude 
to  the  amount  of  actual  information,  and  the  assistance  towards  the  formation  of  sound 
opinions,  which  may  be  given  by  means  of  memoriter  lessons  selected  with  care  from 
good  English  prose  authors ;  even  at  the  rate  of  only  one  such  lesson  a  week,  per- 
fectly exacted,  a  boy  will  soon  become  the  possessor  of  a  store  of  passages,  containing 
certain  leading  central  ideas  on  the  most  important  subjects.  The  sooner  a  basis  is 
gained  for  thinking  the  better,  whether  ideas  are  to  germinate  from  it,  or  merely  to 
gather  round  it.  Boys  generally  do  not  know  how  to  begin  to  think  upon  a  subject ;  a 
few  dozen  passages  in  absolute  possession  would,  to  many,  be  an  invaluable  boon, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  abstract  subjects. 

**  There  are,  probably,  few  instructors  who  have  failed  to  observe  the  extreme  inaptness 
of  the  young  to  give  expression  to  anything  like  a  general  principle,  or  to  enter  into  it 
when  it  is  deduced  for  them  in  the  course  of  their  historical  or  other  studies.  This 
inability  is  natural  enough ;  but  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  it  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  be 
overcome.  Where  life  is  subsequently  spent  in  any  profession  requiring  study,  the 
mind  may,  perhaps,  become  enlarged,  and  capable  of  embracing  general  truth ;  but 
where  the  transition  is  made  at  once  from  school  to  the  details  of  ordinary  business, 
the  aversion  to  taking  enlarged  views  on  r  eligious,  political,  or  any  other  naturally 
extensive  subject,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  t  the  inability  to  do  so,  becomes  invete- 
rate ;  prejudices  abound ;  facts  specific  and  personal  only  excite  interest ;  individual 
objects  are  pursued  with  ardour.  Where  this  is  the  prevailing  condition  of  mind  in  an 
energetic  people,  our  o?m  for  instance,  we  find  that  it  co-exists  with,  nay,  even  con- 
duces to  rapid  progress,  both  personal  and  natural,  though  amongst  such  people  there 
is,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  a  tendency  to  overstep  themselves ;  they  require  an  educated 
class,  who  can  look  on  all  sides,  and  that  widely,  for  those  who  can  only  look  straight 
forward  and  for  themselves.  No  one  would  wish  to  see  a  body  of  active  and  useful 
men  diluted  into  mere  theorists ;  but  there  is  a  medium  between  this,  and  a  thraldom 
to  personal  interests,  and  the  facts  which  immediately  surround  ourselves, — a  thraldom 
which  proves  more  than  anything  else  an  essentiadly  low  state  of  public  education, 
showing  itself  in  general  narrowness  and  illiberality  of  thought,  and  almost  always, 
where  wealth  and  ignorance  go  together,  in  purse-proud  self-idolatry." 

Without  admitting  the  entire  truth  of  these  opinions,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  agree  in  some  respects  with  Mr.  Boyes.  In  the  care  of  boys 
educated  at  middle  schools,  where  there  is  no  step  between  the  school- 
room and  the  counting-house,  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  a  taste  for  good  books,  or  for  learning  the  proper 
modes  of  expression. 

As  regards  the  higher  schools  we  should  be  inclined  to  dispute  the 
truth.     Most  boys  who  are  educated  there  are  intended  for  professions, 
where  there  is  subsequently  ample  time  to  follow  such  studies,  and  where  » 
they  will  be  taken  up  as  a  relaxation  and  a  resource. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  would  be  wise  to  meddle  with  the  exist- 
ing system,  even  to  the  extent  proposed  by  Mr.  Boyes,  for  the  study  of 
the  classics  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  training  that  the  intellect  can 
have  ;  and  we  consider  it  important  that  the  study  which  would  scarcely 
be  taken  up  in  after  years  should  be  vigorously  followed  during  youth, 
rather ihan  that  it  should  be  postponed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  expert- 
ness  in  composition,  and  a  knowledge  of  our  own  literature  at  an  earlier 
period  in  life. 

Our  extracts  having  run  to  such  a  length  we  can  only  add,  that  the 
selections  are  short,  varied,  and  unhac\Ltve^e,4,^\A^t^^  l\wa.^^^bicRj«.- 
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dities  of  pieces  only  adapted  to  the  actor.  It  is  the  best  book  we  know 
of  its  class,  and  is  rendered  doubly  valuable  both  to  master  and  boy 
by  the  very  able  preface. 


A  SHORT  COURSE  OF  GRECIAN,  ROMAN,  AND  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  WRITTEN 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  LOWER  CLASSES  OF  THE  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 
OF   THE    ROYAL   MILITARY   COLLEGE,   SANDHURST.      BY   H.    LE  M.  CHEF- 

MELL,  M.A.     (Whittaker  and  Co,) 

A  BRIEF  abstract  in  a  single  volume,  giving  in  a  compact  form  the  ^'  vital 
histories  '*  of  the  three  nations.  By  judicious  compression  and  omission  the 
editor  has  contrived  to  give  the  main  facts  in  a  readable  shape. 

It  is  just  the  book  for  a  boy  to  get  up  before  he  goes  to  a  fuller  history. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  can  give  it  full  approbation  for  the  tone  in 
which  it  is  written. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  VIN- 
DICATED  AND    RECOMMENDED.        BY    THE    REV.    FRANCIS    CLOSE,    A.  M. 

8vo.  pp.  68.     (London :  Hatchard  and  Son,) 

THE  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION  QUESTION.  A  LETTER  TO  THE  LORD 
BISHOP   OF   RIPON.      BY    HENRY   PARR   HAMILTON,    M.  A.,   F.  R.  S.       8vO. 

pp.68.     (London:  J.  W,  Parker.) 

EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND.  REPORT  OF  SPEECHES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS, ON  MR.  Hamilton's  motion.  8vo.  pp.  54.  (London  :  Hatchard 
and  Son.) 

We  give  the  titles  of  these  pamphlets,  because  it  is  desirable  that  our 
readers  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  controversy 
now  pending  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  state  ought  to  interfere 
in  the  education  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  their  con- 
tents. We  would  merely  remark  that  Mr.  Henry  Parr  Hamilton  writes  in 
defence  of  the  government  measures  in  a  moderate  and  gentlemanlike 
tone;  and  Mr.  Close  **  follows  on  the  same  side,"  in  the  usual  style  of 
Mr.  Close. 


QUESTIONS  in  ARITHMETIC.       BY    MR.    WILLIAM    THROWER,  ARITHMETICAL 
MASTER  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

BIRMINGHAM.    12mo.     (Loudou  *.  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co,) 

This  book  contains  a  greater  number  of  examples  in  arithmetic  than  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     The  answers  are  not  attached. 


ANSWERS  TO  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuES.  9. — Proposed  by  Geometricus, 

If  three  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  bisect  the  exterior  angles  of  a  plane 
triangle,  and  meet  the  opposvVe  Eide^  puiviraLe^^^NXv^i  xJox^^  ^w»fc%  of  intersection 
iFj'JJ  be  in  the  same  straigVitlixie.    ^^c^vm^^,  ^  X^t^^iAXi^  ^^ort^vx^'jiX^  %^^\fi^^^^ 
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Answered  by  Mr.  Tate  ofBattersea, 


Let  A  B  C  be  the  trianffle ;  C  E, 
A  0,  and  B  F,  the  lines  bisecting 
the  external  angles»and  respectively 
intersecting  the  sides  produced  in 
the  points  £,0,  and  F ;  (the  re- 
maining part  of  the  construction  is 
apparent  from  the  figure).  Then 
it  is  required  to  prove  that  the 
points  £,  O,  and  F,  are  in  the  same 
straight  line. 

Taking  O  as  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates, O  G  as  the  axis  of  x,  and 
O  B  as  the  axis  of  y ;  put  O  D-=c?, 
O  A-a,  O  G--ff,  O  C=c,  and 
O  B=b;  then  we  have  the  several 
equations  of  the  straight  lines  con- 
cerned in  the  problem,  as  follows : 


(AB)  .  .  .  -^-+^  =  1 
b       a 


(CD)  ...  i- 
c 


(AC)  .  .  .  iL  +  _^i 
c       a 


(B6) 
(DB) 


b       g 
b      d 


(GC).  ..  L+f=i 
c      g 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Subtract  (2)  from  (1);  then 

which  expresses  the  equation  to  the  line  O  £,  passing  through  the  origin  O  and 
the  intersection  of  A  B  and  C  D. 
Similarly  subtract  (3)  from  (4) ;  then 


(t-t)^^(7-t)'="--^')' 


which  expresses  the  equation  to  the  line  O  F,  passing  through  the  origin  O  and 
the  intersection  of  A  C  and  B  G. 

Now,  in  order  that  O  £  and  O  F  should  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  it  is 
requisite  that  equations  (7)  and  (8)  be  identical ;  that  is,  it  remains  for  us  to 
show,  from  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  that 


a 


1 


9 


— ,  or 
a  a 


n  2   \  «  /£/ 


'^'^g 
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Add  (6)  and  (6) ;  then 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  line  passing  throu^  Q. 

Add  (2)  and  (4) ;  then  we  obtain  an  equation  identical  to  (9)*  passing  through 
K.  Hence  it  follows  that  (9)  is  the  equation  to  the  line  K  Q ;  but  K  Q  will  pass 
through  A,  because  the  lines  A  K,  B  D,  and  G  C,  obviously  bisect  the  interior 
angles  of  the  triangle. 

Make  y  =  0  in  eq.  (9)^  then  x  becomes  O  A  =  a, 

which  was  the  condition  requisite  to  make  O  E  and  O  F  in  the  same  straight 
line. 

Additional  Geometrical  Properties  of  the  Figure . 

1.  The  following  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  viz. :  £  C  K  and 
CG;  GBFandBD;  O  A  G  and  A  K. 

A+B 

2.  ^DCO~^OG  B= — r— ,  or  half  the  sum  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of 

the  triangle,  and  so  on  to  the  angles  at  Kand  D.  Hence  O  C.  OB  =  OD.  OG; 

and  so  on  to  the  other  S3rmmetrical  properties. 

C— B 

3.  ^  G  O  B= — — ,  or  half  the  difference  of  the  adjacent  angles  of  the 

if 

triangle;  and  so  on  to  the  angles  at  E  and  F. 

4.  If  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  angles  at  the  base  of  a  triangle  ABC 
be  bisected,  the  two  points,  D  and  K,  where  these  lines  intersect,  will  be  in  the 
same  straight  line  with  the  vortex  C  of  the  triangle. 

5.  The  reciprocal  of  O  A  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  reciprocals  of  O  G  and 
O  D,  that  is. 


oa"*  vog'*'od/ 


A  very  able  answer  was  also  given  by  the  Proposer,  based  upon  the  method 
of  co-ordinates  employed  by  the  German  Mathematicians. 

QuBS.  11. — Proposed  hy  Mr,  J,  J,  Robinson, 

There  is  a  circular  plantation  which  cost  as  much  planting  at  20  guineas  per 
acre  as  it  did  fencing  at  5  shillings  per  rood.  Required,  the  diameter  and 
circumference. 

Answered  by  Mr,  W,  T.  Haskins, 

Let  3P  =  diameter  in  yards, 

AT  'yc  '7854 

Contents  of  plantation  in  acres  «» ---i 

*^  4840 

iT  '  X  *7854 
.*.  Cost  of  planting  in  £*b  = x  21. 

Length  of  fencing  in  roods  •=  -^-^ , 

/^    .     ..   ,.               «.       3-1416* 
.•.   Cost  of  ditto  in   £'s  = —  x^ 
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But,  by  the  question,  the  cost  of  planting  is  equal  to  that  of  fencing ;  there- 
fore, we  have 

*2x-7854    ^,     3-1416*     , 

4840      X^^ —  ^^' 

.•.  461-8152  d?»  =  15205*344  * 

15205*344    I 
.'.  *  =    461-8152^^^'^  ^"^*  '^  diameter. 

And  the  circumference  «  32*9  x  3*1416  «  103*4  yardi. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  the  following  gentlemen :  J.  W.  S.,  W. 
T.  Thompson,  Tiplady,  E.  C.  S.  Walden,  W.  Buttrey,  B.  J.  Jeffrey,  G.  Barnacle, 
J.  C.  Ecclesall,  W.  P.  F.,  and  the  Proposer. 

QuBS.  12. — Proposed  hy  Mr.  W,  Pringle, 

rar*— *y2=y»  +  40       ] 
Given  <    ^J!l  +  zy  =.  ^         T^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  y* 

Answered  by  H,  V.  P.,  and  Mr.  Buttrey, 
The  second  equation  reduced  becomes 

multiply  by  x  and  add  ixF  y^+y^ix)  each  side ;  then 

.*.  a^—y^'=xy  +  y^  •••(!) 
or  0?^  y2  —  —0?  y—y'' .  .  •  (2) 

From  (1)  by  dividing  by  x+y,  we  obtain  x  =  2y;  and  from  (2)  we  obtain 
X  =—y.    Substituting  these  two  values  of  x  in  the  first  equation,  we  find 

y  =  2or>^-40,    .-.  x=  4  or- '^'^^. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  W.  P.  R,  G.  Barnacle,  B.  J.  Jeffrey, 
F.  R.  Crampton,  J.  C.  Ecclesall,  W.  Godward,  Jun.,  G.  Jopple,  and  the 
Proposer. 

QuES.  13. — Proposed  by  Peter  Parley, 

A  ship  sails  with  a  supply  of  biscuit  for  60  days,  at  a  daily  allowance  of  1  lb. 
a  head  ;  after  being  at  sea  20  days,  she  encounters  a  storm,  in  which  5  men  are 
lost,  and  damage  sustained  that  will  cause  a  delay  of  24  days,  and  it  is  found 
that  each  man's  allowance  must  be  reduced  to  fib. ;  find  original  number  of  the 
crew. 

Answered  by  Mr,  Crampton  and  Mr.  Jeffery. 

Let  X  «  original  number  of  the  crew, 
.*.  60  ^  »=  supply  of  biscuit  in  lb. 
.*.  40  ^  »  quantity  remaining  after  the  storm, 
and  a?— 5  =  number  of  men,  ditto, 
.*.  f  (a?— 5)  =»  quantity  consumed  per  day  by  ditto, 

...  64  (5^^)  =  40  X. 

.•.320^-1600  =  280  0?. 
.-.  40  *  =  i5bo 

X  "  40,  the  original  number  of  crew. 

This  question  was  also  answered  by  John  S.,  G.  Barnacle,  G.  C.  Ecclesall, 
E.  Taylor,  Tiplady,  Ferraby,  E.  C.  S.  Walden,  W.  T.  Haskins,  W.  Lewin,  J.  M. 
Gee,  J.,  and  the  Proposer. 
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University  College. — On  Taesday, 
the  17th  Oct.,  the  session  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  was  opened  by  Professor  De  Mor- 
gan, with  a  lecture  which,  considering  the 
place  of  its  delivery — the  hall  of  an  aca- 
demic institution — was  a  sort  of  curiosity 
in  its  way.  Its  theme  was  the  dangers  of 
mere  reading  for  examination  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sound  hahits  and  the  permanent 
acquisition  of  needful  information: — and 
though  the  argument  was  likely  to  be  a 
little  startling  in  certain  quarters,  the 
truths  advanced  were  of  that  kind  which 
will  not  be  disputed  in  any. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  some  re- 
marks on  the  present  period,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  twenty  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  college.  He  re- 
commended that  all  allusion  to  the  op- 
position which  the  college  had  experienced 
in  its  early  days  should  cease ;  reminding 
his  hearers  that  the  parties  who  had  pro- 
phesied danger  to  religion  and  morals  from 
the  exclusion  of  theological  teaching  were 
also  those  who  had  called  the  repairs  which 
the  British  Constitution  underwent  at  the 
same  period  by  the  name  of  wilful  dilapi- 
dation. Feeling  sure  that  themselves  must 
confess  the  second  prophecy  to  have  been 
completely  reversed,  and  that  our  institu- 
tions could  never  have  stood  the  shock 
under  which  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
now  reeling  if  they  had  not  been  strength- 
ened by  those  reforms,  he  recommended 
that  no  further  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  first,  imless  an  attempt  were  made 
to  appeal  to  experience  in  favour  of  it— 
which  he  was  sure  could  not  and  would 
not  be  done.  The  lecturer  then  noticed 
the  strong  feeling  which  {Prevailed  amoiig 
the  original  supporters  of  the  college  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  academic  disciplines, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  all  disposition  to 
propose  a  radical  road  to  education. 

Characterizing  the  college  as  a  reformer 
by  birthright  succeeding  to  a  firm  and 
legal  inheritance  handed  down  by  the  old 
universities  from  remote  antiquity,  he 
hoped  that  its  possessions  would  benefit 
by  its  function.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
main  subject  of  the  lecture. 

In  consideration  of  the  younger  part  of 
his  audience,  and  also  to  avoid  raising 
controversial  feeling,  Mr.  De  Morgan  con- 
fined himself  almost  entirely  to  warning 
the  students  against  the  dangers  of  mere 
examination  reading,  witlio\it  d\sc\i%s\ti^  «.V. 
length  the  question  whelVxex  t\ie  8^«Xem 


shonld  be  reformed.  This  reform,  he  was 
satisfied,  would  be  made  in  time  ;  and  he 
reminded  the  audience  that  as  punish- 
ments, which  were  once  thought  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  college  machinery  as  rewards 
and  honours,  had  long  been  abolished  by 
conviction  of  their  utter  inutility^  so  it  need 
not  be  assumed  as  an  impossibility  thateom- 
petitory  examinations  should  one  day  give 
place  to  something  of  better  result.  He 
then  proceeded  to  his  view  of  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  the  existing  system,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 
**  A  student  whose  thoughts  dwell  upon 
his  examinations  only,  and  who  reads  for 
them  as  for  an  ultimate  end — ^thinking  of 
processes  as  to  how  far  they  will  help  him 
in  answering  the  questions  asked,  and  of 
results  as  to  what  their  chance  is  of  being 
in  the  printed  papers — does  not  take  a 
good  mode  of  fixing  anything  in  the  mind 
for  future  use.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  he  lost  everything ;  but  I  assort,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  not  only  does  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  quickly  evaporate 
in  great  part,  but  the  habits  produced  by 
such  acquisition  are  of  inferior  soundness 
and  less  utility.  I  appeal  to  it  as  a  fact 
which  can  be  ascertained,  and  of  which 
from  observation  I  am  fully  satisfied.  I 
admit  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
phenomenon — I  agree  that  I  should  not 
have  been  prepared  to  expect  it  before- 
hand— and  I  do  not  profess  to  explain  it ; 
but  so  I  am  sure  it  is.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  many  analogous  phenomena  of 
intellect.  I  cannot  explain  how  it  is  that 
persons  engaged  in  the  detail  of  business 
can  learn  to  bear  in  mind  things  which  it 
is  essential  to  remember,  through  precisely 
the  days  or  months  required,  and  then 
contrive  to  forget  all  about  them  imme- 
diately; but,  nevertheless,  we  all  know 
the  existence  of  this  not  merely  spontane- 
ous, but  prearranged,  power  of  forgetful- 
nessi.  Still  less  can  I  explain  how  it  is 
that  an  individual  may,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, train  himself  to  awake  from  sleep 
not  at  a  fixed  hour,  but  at  such  hour  as  he 
shall  determine  over  night  to  be  necessary. 
But,  though  I  cannot  explain,  I  can  easily 
group  these  observations,  and  deduce  from 
them  the  existence  of  a  mental  machinery 
which  looks  almost  as  if  the  receptive 
faculties  could  charge  the  memory  for  a 
given  time,  and  instruct  it  to  make  ao 
exAr^  ol  >i>ifc  Ts^Q\afcw\.  ^'l  ^%\£cv&«,q1.     And 
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nenee  of  their  acquisidoDS  depends  muoh 
upon  the  state  of  mind  under  which  they 
are  made  : — I  mean  the  state  of  mind  with 
respect  to  what  the  knowledge  is  wanted 
for.  We  can  tell  what  you  have  got :  none 
but  yourselves  can  tell  what  arrangement 
you  have  made  for  keeping  it.     And  the 
want  of  power  to  distinguish  is  one  of  the 
material  failures  of  all  existing  systems  of 
examination, — a  failure  inherent  in  their 
constitution.     So  much  for  the  question 
of  actual  knowledge  gained  by  those  who 
think  only  of  examination.     With  regard 
to  formation  of  habits  and  acquisition  of 
power,  the  question  might  possibly  have 
been  one  of  more  difficulty.    We  know 
that  both  habits  and  powers  remain  after 
the  matter  on  which  they  have  been  ac- 
quired has  been  forgotten.     May  it  not 
be  that  this  is  the  case  even  with  those 
who  never  look  beyond  the  examination  ? 
May  there  not  be  something  worth  having 
left  behind  even  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
those  whose  mode  of  study  allows  their 
acquisitions  to  be  retained   for  a  longer 
period  ?     This  would  be  a  more  difficult 
question  to  answer,  because  the  observa- 
tion which  must  give  a  conclusion  must 
extend  over  a  longer  period.     But  the 
student  as  to  whom  the  question  might 
arise   almost  always  renders  it  unneces- 
sary to  ask  it.      He  does    not    address 
himself  to  the  subject  of  his  studies  with 
a   view  to  the  application  of    sufficient 
and  deliberate  thought  upon  one  thing  at 
one  time.     He  employs  himself  in  collect- 
ing without  an  attempt  to  digest.    He  puts 
by  his  unfinished  and  half-learnt  material, 
to  await  the  time  when  the  examination  is 
close  at  hand.      Then,  in  the  few  days  or 
weeks  which  precede  the  trial,  he  makes  a 
rush  at  his  crude  mass  of  ill-understood 
notes,  and  endeavours  to  charge  his  un- 
fortunate memory  with   the  whole  of  it. 
There  is^no  time  to  think  of  a  process,  to 
disentangle  a  confusion,  or  to  give  inven- 
tion fair  chance  of  suggesting  something 
for  future  consideration.  All  that  is  wanted 
is  to  show  a  mass  of  learning  on  the  day  of 
examination — to  make  one  successful  effort 
during  a  few  hours.  *  *     You  will  ob- 
serve that  in   my  allusions  to    examina- 
tion, I  have  always  spoken  of  competitory 
examinations.     The  predominance  of  the 
principle  of  trial  of  comparative  strength 
is  apt  to  mislead  pupils,  and  has  often  mis- 
led teachers.     The  excuse  for  the  latter 
is  that  they  see  the  power  of  emulation 
as  an  excitement  to  study ;  for  the  former, 
that  they  cannot   be   wiser    than    their 
elders.      On    both  views — the  teacher's 
and  the  learner's — much  might  be  said 
of  which  I  can  only  give  a  mere  sketch. 
Thtit  emnlatiou  is  a  strong  stimuluB  I 


fully  admit ;  but  to  what  does  it  stimu- 
late ?      Its  first  effect  is  one  which  de- 
stroys the  equilibrium  of  all  seats  of  edu- 
cation in  which  any  range  is  left  to  the 
student.     Emulation  is  &e  desire  of  sur- 
passing ;  but  it  appeals  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  not  to  self-respect.   Does  a  student 
feel  himself  weak  on  any  point — does  he 
know  that    his  natural    capabilities  are 
greater  in  one  branch  of  education  than  in 
another  ? — forthwith  he  begins  to  pay  less 
attention,    perhaps  no  attention   at   ally 
to    the   subject    in  which    he    is    defi- 
cient, that  he  may  concentrate  all  his 
energies  upon  that  in  which  he  hopes  to 
gain  a   prize.    If,  indeed,  a  student  in 
whom  the  desire  of  honour  is  strong  would 
remember  that  conscientious  self-approval 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  necessary 'part  of  his 
acquisitions — if,  firm  in  this  principle,  he 
should  resolve  that  whatever  honour  is  to 
be  gained  by  him  should  not  be  paid  for  at 
so  dear  a  price  as  the  evasion  of  an  obvious 
duty — if,  further,  he  should  see  clearly  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  cultivate  the  whole  mind, 
to  develop  its  distinct  powers,  and  not  to 
allow  some  to  wither  that  others  might  be 
overstrained — then  indeed  he  would  prove 
that  the  love  of  honour  may  lead  to  results 
of  unexceptionable  goodness.     But  those 
distinctions  which  are  obtained  by  the  spu- 
rious process  of  neglecting  the  weak  points 
to  secure  the  strong  ones,  arise  from  a 
yielding  to  a  much  less  praiseworthy  feel- 
ing.    It  cannot  now  be  said  that  the  feel- 
ing is  akin  to  what  is  (2t»honourable,— be- 
cause, in  the  widely-spread  misapprehen- 
sions which  prevail  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, the  student  of  whom  I  last  spoke 
is  secure  of  the  approbation  of  his  friends 
and  comrades,  and  does  nothing  but  what 
is  permitted.     Nevertheless,  the  time  will 
come  when  opinion  shall  pronounce  the 
abandonment  of  the  weaker  points  to  se- 
cure the  stronger  an  unfair  manoeuvre,  an 
improper  advantage  taken  of  those  who 
are  really  attending  to  the  whole  of  their 
proper  business,  and  an  unjustifiable  mis- 
application of  the   money   expended   on 
the  student's  education.     *    *    First,  I 
think  I  might  appeal  to  those  here  present 
who  have  gone  through  their  trials,  and  ask 
them  whether  they  do  not  remember  some- 
thing like  making  their  preparation  depend 
more  or  less  upon  the  particular  opponents 
they  may  have  reason  to  expect  ?    Does  it 
never  happen  that  one  part  of  the  subject 
is  looked  at  with  a  negligent  eye,  because 
the  student  feels  that  in  that  one  part  he 
is  safe  as  against  others  ?    And  are  there 
not  details  which  are  avoided,  I  will  not 
say  by  an  eapress  understanding  among 
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nite  existence  than  the  fundamental  com- 
pact which  the  theory  of  our  constitution 
supposes  to  have  been  made  between  the 
Crown  and  the  subject?    And  does  not 
what  is  thus  avoided  in  most  instances  be- 
long to  the  severer  part  of  the  subject — to 
that  part  in  which  the  iilcsome  formation 
of  habits  is  most  felt  to  be  wanted  ?     The 
answer  will  be  in  the  affirmative.    In  fact» 
when  success  in  the  examination  is  all  that 
is  thought  of,  the  tact  which  selects  read- 
ing with  reference  to  the  actual  competi- 
tors will  be  sure  to  be  a  valuable  faculty, 
— as  valuable  as  the  acquired  power  by 
which  the  seaman  makes  his  own  course 
dependent  on  that  of  the  chace  which  he 
wishes  to  cut  off  from  her  port.   This  part 
of  the  evil  must  always  exist  in  college 
examinations  ;    but  not   in    those  where 
students  from  different  colleges  or  differ- 
ent class-rooms  are  brought  together. — 
Secondly,  I  may  ask  of  the  same  students 
whether  they  have  ever  heard  of  making 
their  reading  depend  more  or  less  upon 
the  accidents  of  the  preceding  examination 
papers  ?  Is  such  reasoning  as  the  following 
wholly  unknown  ?   This  matter  was  set  last 
time ;  therefore  it  will  not  be  set  this  time ; 
therefore  it  need  not  be  attended  to.  I  have 
before  now  been  able  to  trace  a  consider- 
able neglect  of  so  fundamental  a  point  of 
algebra  as  the  binomial  theorem  to  the  ac- 
cident of  it  and  its  consequences  having 
made  a  prominent  appearance  in  the  last 
yearfs  examini^tion.     Till  a  very  recent 
period,  we  had  two  yearly  examinations, 
— one  at  Christmas  as  well  as  one  at  the 
end  of  the  session.   This  first  examination 
was  abolished  for  reasons,  among  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  the  great  tendency 
of  the  student  to  think  that  he  had  done 
with  a  material  portion  of  the  subject  as 
soon  as  he  had  been  examined  in  it.    It 
was  my  practice  sometimes  to  repeat,  in 
the  Midsummer  examination,  a  question 
which  had  been  already  given  at  Christ- 
mas.    A  great  many  of  my  students  never 
could  believe  that  this  was  anything  but  a 
mistake  on  my  part ;   and  their  surprise 
was  evidently  that  of  a  debtor  who  has 
paid  money  on  account,  and  taken  a  re- 
ceipt, when  he  finds,  that  instead  of  the 
balance,   a  claim  is  made  of  the  whole 
amount  originally  due.     It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  all  existing  notions  and  prac- 
tices considered,  that  the  learner  should 
regard   himself   after    examination  as   a 
passed  bankrupt  protected  by  a  certifi- 
cate.    And  what  I  maintain  is,  that  the 
known   and    ascertained    tendency  of   a 
Christmas  examination,  to  show  the  effect 
above    noted    at  ^Midsummer,  is  ptool 
enough  that  those  who  read  for  tYvia  \a&ti 
without  looking  beyond  It,  w\U  ^&dvaT%« 


their  burden  as  soon  as   it   is   over. — 
Thirdly,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that 
the  habits  formed  by  a  student  whose 
thoughts  are  occupied  by  the  questions, 
Will  this  tell  ?     How  much  of  this  shall 
I  want  ?     Will  it  be  set  ?   are  not  those 
which  are  most  likely  to  make  an  active 
inquirer,  a  sagacious  reasoner,  a  judicious 
expositor  of  the   balance   of   facts   and 
arguments.     This  is  so  clear  that  I  need 
waste  no  time  upon  it.      It   would   be 
clearer  still  if  it  were  better  understood 
how  much  the  importance  of  good  habits 
outweighs  that  of  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge.    I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  ex- 
tensive information,  nor  for  a  moment  to 
assert  that  he  who  is  possessed  of  it  is  not 
vastly  superior  to  him  who  is  without  it, 
cateru  paribus.    The  increased  love  of  it 
which  pervades  our  academical  institutions 
— the  enlarged  power  of  communicating  it 
which  distinguishes  modern  teaching — may 
well  entitle  us  to  say  that  we  have  arrived 
at  the  silver  age  of  education.     But  the 
golden  age  will  never  be*  established  until 
— without  any  depreciation  of  the  value 
set  upon   knowledge  as  knowledge — the 
habits  of  mind  acquired  in  the  gaining  of 
it  are  considered  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  acquisition.     I  suppose  a  stu- 
dent engaged  upon  his  books,  with  the 
examination,  and  nothing  else,  before  his 
mind — a  prize  or  scholarship  in  his  thoughts 
— and  a  great  branch  of  learning  or  science 
the  appointed  means  of  contest.     A  ques- 
tion arises  on  which  opinions  are  divided ; 
and  the  student,  who  is  perhaps  not  quite 
a  beginner,  is  at  that  period  of  his  course 
at  which,  under  guidance,  he  should  begin 
to  examine  conflicting  authorities,  and  ac- 
custom his  mind  to  receive  without  par- 
tiality and  act  without  rashness  upon  the 
impressions  which  they  comi^unicate.    He 
should  pause  and  consider ;  but  this  he 
feels  he  has  not  time  to  do.      Xt  will  be 
enough  for  him,  he  thinks,  to  be  able  to 
state,  if  asked,  what  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  have 
delivered  upon  the  matter.   As  to  himself, 
he  thinks  that  he  should  like  to  get  the 
prize, — which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sum- 
mary of  all  his  own  convictions  upon  the 
subject  in  question.     No  one  to  whom  the 
prize  is  everything  forms  opinions  or  dis- 
cusses evidence ;  a  conclusion  had  and  ob- 
tained, to  be  written  out  on  a  given  day, 
can  be  more  easily  fixed  than  by  thought. 
Again,  an  elementary  point  suggests  itself, 
upon  which  his  feeling  tells  him  there  is 
not   sufficient   light :    he  knows   that  he 
ought  to  go  back,  and  seek  for  the  source 
of  the  obscurity.     But  he  will  not. do  it: 
\i^  mVV  -vvAt  uTvtil  he  gets  up  the  subject,  as 
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his  present  hurry  he  too  great,  that  of  the 
final  recapitulation  will  be  still  greater ; 
and,  further,  that  in  the  mean  time,  that 
which  he  has  on  hand  may  be  totally  mis- 
understood, and   made  the  source  of  all 
manner  of  future  error.   Or,  grant  that  he 
does  go  back,  it  is  with  a  mind  prepared  to 
believe  in  its  own  complete  success  on  any 
accession  of  clearness.     I  see  now  what  I 
did  not  see — therefore  I  see  it  all — is  the 
logic  which  his  hurry  teaches  him  to  use. 
Perhaps  it  may  happen  that  at  some  point 
of  one  investigation  he  seems  to  light  upon 
the  clue  to  a  difficulty  which   had   pre- 
viously occurred  iu  another.     He  will  not 
stop,  and  make  this  certain  and  useful ;  he 
will  make  a  note  of  it, — and  this  note,  it  is 
almost  certain,  will  not  be  honoured  when 
due.     The  light  of  the  moment  will  have 
burnt  out  before  he  is  ready  to  use  it,  and 
he  will  wonder  what  his  memorandum  could 
have  meant.      I  might  spend  more  time 
than  remains  to  me  in  enumerating  the 
modes  by  which  the  concentration  of  all 
the  mind  upon  the  display  of  acquisition 
turns  it  away  from  the  cultivation  of  habits 
of  sound  learning.  I  will  give  the  practices 
against  which  I  have  been  contending  all 
their  due ;  they  produce  a  certain  readi- 
ness which  is  not  without  its  value.    What 
the  student  whom  I  have  been  describing 
does,  he  does  quickly;   and  shows  more 
power  in  a  given  time  than  he  would  have 
done  but  for  his  training.     For  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  adopt  Bacon's  divi. 
8ion  :  I  would  rather  that  conference  made 
him  ready  and  writing  exact.     I  believe 
that  a  student  who  sedulously  avoids  the 
snares  which  I  have  shown  to  lay  in  his 
path  would  acquire  in  the  debating  so- 
cieties which  exist  in  our  college,  as  in 
other  institutions  of  the  kind,   prompt- 
ness, as  promptness,  of  a  character  far 
more  useful  in  life  than  that  which  is  ob- 
tained in  preparing  to  remember  and  write 
an  extraordinary  quantity  in  a  few  hours." 
Mr.  De  Morgan  concluded  by  the  en- 
forcement of  the  maxim,  that  the  student 
should  take  care  of  everything  except  the 
examination  and  let  the  examination  take 
care  of  itself.    He  defended  himself  against 
those  who  might  think  that  a  controversial 
discussion  on  the  mode  of  their  education 
was  out  of  place  before  students,  by  draw- 
ing a  comparative  picture  of  the  young 
men  of  our  time  as  compared  with  their 
predecessors  at  the  same  age. — Athenaum. 
[We  think  it  right  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  foregoing  remarkable 
address,  while  we  protest  against  the  open- 
ing observations.     We  question  if  many 
persons  are  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  them, 
beyond  the  walls  of  University  College.] 


The  Manchester  Church  Education 
Society  and  the  National  Soci- 
ety RESPXCTINO    the    MANAGEMENT 

Clauses. 

Manchester  Church  Education  Society** 
Offices,  Nov,  17,  1848. 

Dear  Sir, — On  a  former  occasion,  the 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  availed  themselves  of  your 
agency,  to  convey  to  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  their  opinion  that  a  con- 
siderable modification  of  the  rules  which 
the  Committee  of  Council  insisted  upon, 
respecting  the  management  clauses,  was 
required,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  ex- 
pressed their  entire  reliance  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  discretion  of  your  committee,  to 
treat  with  the  Committee  of  Council  upon 
this  important  subject.  I  have  now  to 
request  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  convey 
the  thanks  of  the  Manchester  Church 
Education  Society  to  your  Committee  for 
the  discretion  they  have  exercised  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  for  the  important  modifica- 
tions they  have  secured  in  the  management 
clauses. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  our  committee 
to  learn  that  the  Committee  of  Council 
will  no  longer  insist  on  the  insertion  of 
"  Clause  At*^  which  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  committee  of  management  by 
any  persons  who,  calling  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  subscribe 
lOs.  a  year  towards  the  support  of  the 
school ;  but  that  in  all  cases  henceforth, 
when  circumstances,  of  whatever  kind, 
render  a  different  mode  of  election  desir- 
able, **  Clause  D,**  which  provides  for  the 
supply  of  vacancies  in  the  committee  of 
management  during  the  bishops'  pleasure, 
by  the  remaining  members  of  the  com- 
mittee themselves,  may  be  substituted. 

But  that  which  affords  our  committee 
still  greater  satisfaction,  is  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  the  request 
of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society, 
that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  school 
deeds  requiring  that  '*  all  members  of  the 
managing  committee  of  a  school,  except 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land, shall  qualify  for  acting  on  the  same, 
by  subscribing  a  declaration  that  they  are 
bond  fide  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," or  as  an  alternative,  when  desired 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  promoters  of 
the  school,  that  the  qualification  of  every 
member  of  a  school-committee  shall  be  the 
following  declaration : — "  I,  A.  B.  do  de- 
clare that  I  am,  and  have  been  for  three 
years  last  past,  a  communicant  of  the 
Church  of  England.'' 

Our  comta\ttte  «\&^^\Xa5^\s^^\s&y^xV 
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anee  to  the  following;  arrangements  now 
made  with  the  Committee  of  Council : — 

1.  That  the  questiong  on  which  the 
bishop  is  to  decide  respecting  religious  in- 
struction are  made  more  definite. 

2.  That  suitable  persons  for  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  may,  where  necessary ,  be 
selected  from  neighbouring  parishes. 

3.  The  giving  to  subscribers  of  £\  and 
upwards  a  right  of  multiplying  their  votes* 
one  for  each  £l ;  but  in  no  cases  to  exceed 
tup  votes.  An  arrangement  which  they 
think  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  the 
number  of  supporters  of  Church  Schools. 

4.  The  appointment  of  Churchwardens, 
&c.,  as  ejp  officio  managers  of  Schools 
being  left  optional  to  the  local  founders — 
and,  when  provided  for,  such  persons  to  be 
under  the  same  conditions  of  eligibility  as 
other  lay  members  of  the  committee. 

These  important  modifications  of  the 
management  clauses  having  been  secured, 
our  committee  feel  that  to  insist  upon  any 
other  qualifications  of  the  elective  members 
of  a  school  committee  would  be  to  express 
a  distrust  of  the  whole  body  of  the  lay 
membert  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
would  be  as  presumptuous  in  themselves  as 
it  would  be  unjustly  reproachful  of  their 
brethren. 

As  respects  the  question  of  Arbitration^ 
our  committee  are  sensible  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  have  had  a 
delicate  subject  to  deal  with.  It  is  desir- 
able, as  your  Committee  very  justly  admit, 
that  in  administering  public  money  there 
should  be  some  safeguards  for  its  proper 
application ;  and  as  this  applies  equally  to 
Church  Schools  in  common  with  others,  it 
appears  only  consistent  with  such  admis- 
sion, **  That  in  schools  which  receive  aid 
from  the  State,"  the  right  of  inspection 
should  be  conceded  ;  and  moreover,  when 
cases  of  Appeal  respecting  the  internal 
management  of  the  schools,  or  instruction 
in  subjects  not  religious  arise,  '*  such 
appeal  can  only  be  satisfactorily  provided 
for  by  arrangements  which  confide  the 
appellate  power  to  persons  represent- 
ing both  the  civil  and  spiritual  authori- 
ties.** 

Our  committee  feel  that  the  right  of  the 
State  to  interfere  in  this  appeal,  provided 
the  agency  it  employs  be  not  inconsistent 
with  principles  already  recognized,  cannot 
be  legitimately  denied ;  nor  do  they  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  circumstances  of 
national  education  lead  to  the  expectation 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  much 
greater  assistance  must  be  expected  from 
tlie  State  than  is  at  present  received ;  and 
that  there  would  be  a  greater  inconsistency 
in  requiring  such  increased  a\d  viVtVioxiX 
being  prepared  to  allow  aa  m\eft\,\^a\.\oxL 


as  to  its  proper  application.  Considerijig, 
therefore,  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  to 
be  dealt  with,  our  committee  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  judicious  course  they  have 
pursued  in  acceding  to  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  this 
important  matter.  The  modified  forms  of 
the  management  clauses,  and  the  character 
of  the  persons  henceforth  to  b^  introduced 
into  the  management  of  the  schools,  af- 
ford our  committee  suffident  reason  to 
believe  that  the  occasions  of  appeal  upon 
any  subjects  will  be  few ;  while  the  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  of  the  arbiters, 
who  are  to  be,  in  all  cases  of  appeal,  a 
clergyman  (selected  by  the  biahop  of  the 
diocese)  and  an  inspector  of  schools  (whose 
appointment  must  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  lord  primate  himself),  together  with  a 
magistrate,  being  a  lay  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  (appointed  either  by 
the  two  clergymen  already  mentioned,  or, 
if  they  cannot  agree  herein,  **  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province  and  the  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  council  conjointly,'')  give  satis- 
factory assurance  that  whatever  may  re- 
quire to  be  decided  by  means  of  arbitration 
will  be  fairly  and  judiciously  disposed  oL 
And  here  our  committee  consider  it  only 
due  to  the  Committee  of  Council  to  admit 
that  in  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
determined  upon  respecting  arbitration, 
there  is  no  disposition  evinced  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  take  advantage  of 
their  position  to  interfere  with  the  princi- 
ples which  usually  regulate  Church  schools; 
as  the  appointment  of  a  Clerical  Inspector 
to  be  their  representative  in  such  cases  is 
itself  a  sufficient  evidence.  Our  commit- 
tee trust,  therefore,  that  the  correspond- 
ence which  has  taken  place  between  the 
National  Society  and  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  and  which  in  their  opinion 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  settlement  of 
questions  which  have,  of  late,  so  anxiously 
engaged  the  attention  of  churchmen,  will 
tend  to  induce  a  hearty  and  efiectual  co« 
operation  between  the  National  Socie^ 
and  the  Committee  of  Council  in  the  far- 
ther promotion  of  the  great  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  add  that«  as  oar 
committee  concur  in  the  opinion,  ''that 
the  broadest  distinction  exists  betweoi 
schools  which  owe  their  origin  solely  to 
private  benefactors,  and  those,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  is  largely  aided  by  the 
State,  and  which  must  also,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, depend  for  their  efficiency,  if  not  U« 
their  existence,  on  annual  assistance  fron 
the  public  resources/'  they  do  not  expect 
that  the  Committee  of  Council  can  "per- 
m\X  >t)(i<&  '^«x\svvQ&Ts^>  ^^Xi^^tution  of  the 
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ichool  in  80  important  a  matter  at  the 
establishment  of  an  appeal  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  alone  in  matters  not  relating 
to  religions  instmction,  to  be  determined 
by  the  local  subscribers  to  schools." 

Repeating  the  yerj  sincere  thanks  which 
our  committee  desire  me  to  express  to  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  for  their 
recent  invaluable  efforts  for  the  welfare  of 
our  Church  fchools, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the 

Manchester  Church  Education  Society, 
Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  G.  H.  Bows&s, 

Dean  of  Manchester,  Chairman. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the 

National  Society, 

Normal  School  fob  Uppkb  Canada. 
-~The  summer  session  of  this  valuable  pro- 
vincial establishment  has  been  brought  to  a 
close.  The  examination  of  the  male  and 
female  students  was  of  the  most  interesting 
and  gratifying  character,  and.  reflected  high 
honour  on  the  learned  and  accomplished 
gentlemen  who  preside  over  the  literary  and 
practical  departments  of  the  institution. 
On  Wednesday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  chief  superintendant  of 
schools,  and  general  superintendant  of  the 
Normal  School,  proceeded  to  open  the  ex- 
amination exercises ;  and  in  doing  so, 
congratulated  the  friends  of  popular  edu« 
cation  upon  the  striking  and  highly  gra- 
tifying progress  of  the  institution,  and 
the  increased  number  of  (104  male  and 
22  female)  students  entered  upon  the 
books  this  session — a  statement  of  which 
the  Rev.  gentleman  proceeded  to  read. 
In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  head 
master,  Mr.  Robertson,  who,  we  were 
sorry  to  learn,  was  confined  to  his  room 
by  severe  indisposition,  the  examination 
of  the  classes  in  his  department  was  con- 
ducted by  two  of  the  senior  students 
(male  and  female)  and  by  the  professor  of 
natural  sciences,  Mr.  Hind,  who  also 
conducted  the  examination  of  the  classes  in 
his  own  interesting  and  important  depart- 
ment. The  highly  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent auditory — among  whom  we  noticed 
the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Strachan  ; 
the  Hon.  the  Chief  Justice ;  Rev.  Drs. 
Ricbey  and  Bums ;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  H. 
J.  Grasett,  J.  Ryerson,  Davis,  Ardagh, 
(of  Barrie),  Geddes,  (of  Hamilton),  Mayer- 
hoffer,  Kirwin,  Lillie,  Esson,  Rintoul ;  tlie 
Honourables  H.  J.  Boulton,  Wm.  Allan, 
S.  B.  Harrison,  and  Captain  Elmsley ;  and 
Messrs.  Barron,  (Principal,  U.  C.  Coll.,) 
J.  C.  Morrison,  H.  Scobie,  Neale,  and 
Allan,  (Supt.  C.  S.  Wellington  District,) 
&c.  &c. — ^appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  varied  and  excursive  examinations  of 


the  several  classes  in  the  different  depart- 
ments.  The  studies  which  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  teachers-in- training  during 
the  summer  session  were  of  the  most  prac- 
tical character — as  evinced  at  the  examina- 
tion— and,  in  addition  to  the  highly  im- 
portant subjects  of  English  grammar  and 
the  logical  construction  of  sentences,  geo- 
graphy, mathematical,  physical,  and  poli- 
ticid,  arithmetic,   &o.  &c.,  embraced  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  &c.,  in- 
cluding a  very  lucid  and  comprehensive 
course  of  instruction  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  by  the  gifted  pro- 
fessor, Mr.  Hind — the  finite  of  which, 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  very  en- 
gaging pursuit  of  horticulture,  were  pro- 
fusely displayed    as    the   results  of  the 
summer's    experiments — ^linear  drawing: 
practical  surveying — several  well-executed 
specimens  of  proficiency  in  which  we  had 
much  pleasure  in  noticing  in  the  survey  of 
the  Normal  School  grounds  by  some  of  the 
students — astronomy ;  Miilhauser*s  system 
of  writing ;  the  art  of  teaching — as  admi- 
rably exemplified  in  the  examination  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Model  School  on  Thursday, 
by  the  teachers-in -training — Hullah's  sys- 
tem of  vocal  music — an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  which  delightful  branch  of  in- 
struction we  had  an  opportunity  of  very 
agreeably  testing  at  the  close  of  the  last 
day's  examination.    In  each  of  these  sub- 
jects of  study  the  class-in-training — as  far 
as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  judging — ac- 
quitted themselves  remarkably  well.    We 
were  indeed    gratified  and    surprised  to 
find,  that  in  so  short  a  period  as  one  ses- 
sion (five  months)  the  students  could  have 
accomplished  so  much ;  and  the  fact  of 
their  having  done  so  speaks  volumes  in  fa- 
vour of  a  system  of  instruction  so  thorough, 
so  intellectual,  and  yet  so  extensive  and 
varied,  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Normal  School,  and  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  must  be  the  system  of  instruction 
which  it  is  designed  to  introduce  into  our 
common  schools  generally.     On  Wednes- 
day, the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Robinson  ad- 
dressed the  students  in  the  most  eloquent 
and  appropriate  language;   and,  in  con- 
clusion, paid  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the 
masters  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  chief 
superintendent  for  his  unwearied  exertions 
and  untiring  zeal  in  putting  into  so  suc- 
cessful operation  so  noble  an  institution 
and  so  excellent  a  system  of  common  scho<d 
education  as  our  province  is  now  receiving 
under  his  able  superintendence  and  aus- 
pices.     Every    one   present    seemed    to 
respond  cordially  to  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  the  learned  Chief  Justice — ^who,  above 
all  others,  is  so  peculiarly  well  qualified, 
from  hia  iat\ma.t6  ^An^QjK^s^^^y^  ^^^^^  Nsa^ 
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social  eyils,  to  judge  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  well-being  of  his  native  country, 
and  its  elevation  in  the  scale  of  social  and 
intellectual  happiness  and  prosperity.  On 
Thursday,  the  Hon.  H.  J.  Boulton  also 
addressed  a  few  words  of  hearty  congratu- 
lation to  the  students  and  authorities  of 
the  Normal  School.  The  examination  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Model  School  by  the 
teachers-in-training  took  place  on  the  same 
afternoon^  in  the  presence  of  a  nume- 
rous and  deeply  interested  auditory ;  after 
which  the  students  themselves  were  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  Normal 
School,  in  Hullah's  system  of  vocal  music. 
This  delightful  part  of  the  exercises  at- 
tracted a  great  many  visitors,  particularly 
ladies,  and  the  large  lecture-room  was 
crowded  in  every  part.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  singing,  two  addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  the  masters  by  the  male  and 
female  students,  and  replied  to  very  ap- 
propriately by  Professor  Hind,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  head  matter.    After  a  short 


address  by  Dr.  Ryerson,  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Esson,  and  the  proceedings  closed.  Thus 
terminated  this  most  gi-atifying  result  of 
the  labours  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Normal  School — affording  the  highest  sa- 
tisfaction to  all  those  who  witnessed  it, 
and  who  on  leaving  tbe  halls  of  the 
establishment,  expressed  in  looks,  if  not 
in  words,  their  deep  personfl  interest  in 
the  continued  success  of  so  admirable  an 
institution  as  the  Noimal  School  for 
Upper  Canada. 

[We  readily  insert  the  above  wordy 
paragraph  from  the  **  Christian  Guas^ 
DiAN,"  a  Nonconformist  journal,  pub- 
lished at  Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  as 
proving  how  rapidly  elementary  edu- 
cation is  making  progress  in  our  colo- 
nies. The  **  Normal  School  for  Up- 
per Canada ''  is  evidently  gaining  a  high 
reputation.  We  regret  to  state  that  tibe 
influence  of  the  Church  in  its  management 
is  not  sufficiently  apparent.— Esitor.] 
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Our  Subscribers  are  reminded  that  the  present  number  completes  the  year's  sub- 
scription.   We  hope  to  have  the  subscriptions  renewed. 

Charlotte  Leknt. — We  respectfully  decline  the  proposal. 

We  beg  to  thank  Upea-p^fpos  for  calling  the  attention  of  AuucS^os,  (who  asked  for  a 
'*  Manual  of  Self- Examination  for  School  Boys,*')  to  *'  Prayers  and  Helps  to  Devotion 
for  Public  Schools, '^  published  by  Messrs.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Mr.  RuMSEY,  of  Orsett,  will  see  his  request  attended  to  in  our  present  number. 

J.  Burrows. — Mr.  Varty,  in  the  Strand. 

T.  S.  BuLiiER. — There  is  not  any  such  institution.  We  recommend  you  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Hann,  of  King's  College,  London. 

S.  S.  will  find  that  the  title  and  contents  for  the  volume  for  1847  were  giyen  in 
March,  1848. 

Mus.  Bag. — The  articles  on  Music  referred  to  were  in  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23 
(1844).     We  should  hardly  like  to  enter  on  the  subject  again  at  present. 

One  Shilling  each  will  be  given  for  Nos.  2  and  3  (Feb.  and  March,  1843)  of  the  old 
series. 

NoTicB  TO  OUR  Mathematical  Correspondents. — In  future,  the  answers  to  the 
Mathematical  Questions  will  always  be  published  in  the  number  of  our  Journal  suc- 
ceeding that  in  which  they  are  proposed.  To  admit  of  insertion,  therefore,  answers  to 
questions  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor  be/ore  the  20th  of  each  month.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  all  questions,  proposed  for  solution,  should  be  essentially  original. 
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opening  of  ditto,  286 ;  Diocesan  Society, 
458. 

Catechising  and  education,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and»Man  on,  284. 

Charges,  extracts  from,  27,  232,  282,  324. 

Chatham  (Lord)  on  the  influence  of  paren- 
tal example,  195. 

Childhood  the  season,  and  the  church  the 
agent,  for  education,  145. 

Choral  societies  in  connexion  with  paro- 
chial schoolSf  432. 


Christ's  Church  Day  Schools,  Accrington, 
328. 

Christ's  Hospital,  79. 

Christian  Brothers  (The)  and  their  schools^ 
1. 

Church  Catechism,  progressive  notes  on 
the,  141,  183,  225,  291. 

Church  schoolmasters'  associations,  478. 

Classes  for  schoolmasters,  160. 

Coleridge  (Judge),  a  letter  to,  121. 

College  expenses,  74. 

College  of  Preceptors,  78. 

Copies  to  write  from,  on  the  selection  of, 
290. 

Cornwall  Church  Schoolmasters'  Associa- 
tion, 434. 

Distinguished  men,  early  days  of,  Np.  IT., 

Lord  Sidmouth,  171. 
Durham  Diocesan  Training  School,  rulet 

and  regulations,  &c.,  147,  204. 

Education,  charity  trusts  for,  109;  con- 
tributions towards  a  history  of,  298, 
329,  373. 

Educational  statistics  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  39. 

Ellipsis,  on  the  combination  of,  with  ques- 
tions, 146. 

Eminent  teachers,  biographical  sketches  of, 
(Dr.  BeU,)  57,  96,  131. 

Eton  College,  202. 

Examination  papers,  Rossall  College,  37. 

Falkland  Islands,  79. 

Finchley  Industrial  Schools,  368. 

Floreat  Magdalena,  243. 

Founders  of  colleges  and  schools.  No.  III. 
W.  Waynflete,  11. 

France,  M.  Camot's  address  to  the  pro- 
vincial schoolmasters  of,  157  ;  past  and 
present  systems  of  teaching  in,  258. 

General    examination    of   schoolmasters, 

Easter,  1848  ;  solutions  to  the  problems 

proposed  at  the,  274,  313. 
Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,  model 

lessons  on  the,  342,  386  ;  questions  for 

ditto,  398. 
German,  how  to  learn,  in  ten  minutes  a 

day,  237. 
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Germany,  schools  and  schoolmasters  in, 

64,  105. 
Glenalmond,  Trinity  College,  114. 
Girls'  schools,  hints  on  the  classification  of, 

192. 

Harvest  schools,  245. 

History,  upon  instruction  in,  45,  81 ;  upon 

the  use  of  the  picturesque  in  teaching, 

293,  353. 

Industrial  schools,  346. 
Inspectors  of  schools,  115. 
Instruction,  the  pictorial  method  of,  417. 
Intellectual  education,  main  object  of,  67. 
Irving  (Edward)  on  education,  238. 

King*s  College,  203  ;  committee  of  educa- 
tion at,  371. 
King's  Somborne  School,  426,  461. 

Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  proposals  for  a 
new,  system  of  teaching  the,  436,  479. 

Latin  accidence  (The)  rehearsed  in  ten 
minutes,  184. 

Letters  to  a  schoolmaster  from  a  normal- 
school  teacher,  394. 

Lime,  an  object  lesson  on,  66. 

Liverpool,  Collegiate  Institution,  220 ; 
Church  of  England  North  Schools  at, 
371 ;  Blue-coat  Brotherly  Society  at,  116. 

London  University,  204. 

Lord's  Day,  observance  of  the,  305. 

Management  clauses,  34,  70,  148,  200; 
for  trust  deeds  of  schools,  239 ;  Com- 
mittee of  Council  and  the  National  So- 
ciety's correspondence  on  the,  417 ; 
Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the,  282. 

Manchester  Church  Education  Society, 
286,  501. 

Mathematical  questions,  291,  326,  368, 
414,  452. 

Mechanics,  solutions  to  the  problems  in, 
proposed  at  the  general  examination  of 
schoolmasters,  Easter,  1848,  274. 

Method  and  the  principles  of  teaching,  in- 
troductory lecture  on,  by  Rev.  T.  Jack- 
son, 249. 

Method  of  reading  the  Bible  in  a  national 
school,  194. 

Mode  of  numbering  the  hours  of  the  day, 
proposed  alteration  in  the,  435. 

National  education,  244  ;  suggestions  for  a 
scheme  of,  112,  144,  180  ;  the  extension 
of  the  present  scheme  better  than  any 
new  one,  143. 

National  Philanthropic  Institution,  118. 

National  schoolmasters,  evening  instruc- 
tionfor,  43;  examination  of,  115. 

IVational  Society,  42  ;  training  colleges  of 

the,  289, 
Never  speak  lightly  of  a  duty,  2^^. 


New  Jersey,  diocese  of,  168. 

Noise  in  large  schools,  on  reducing  the, 

194. 
Normal  school  for  Upper  Canada,  503. 

Obituary.  327. 

Old  age  with  and  without  education,  238. 

Oxford  mathematical  class  list,  40  ;  new 
examination  statute,  198  ;  Vacant  ex- 
hibitions at,  243. 

Parents  and  schools — a  query,  145, 

Parsing  and  paraphrasing,  specimen  of, 
431,  475. 

Pedagogy,  &o.,  examination  papers  in,  422. 

Poor,  how  can  the  government  promote 
the  education  of  the,  393. 

Popular  education,  debate  on,  in  Nationa 
Assembly  of  France,  415. 

Present  state  of  the  educational  question, 
general  reflections  upon  the,  269. 

Proposals  for  the  adjustment  of  the  educa- 
tion question  between  the  Church  aod 
the  Committee  of  Council,  outlines  of, 
150. 

Proposed  school  to  be  called  James  Davies's 
School,  116. 

Public  catechising,  the  duty  of,  27,  29, 232. 

Pupil  teachers,  328 ;  questions  for,  450, 
476. 

Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  42,  244. 


Reviews  and  Notices  of  books. — A  Key  to 
the  Outline  of  Scripture  Maps,  446  ;  a 
Song  for  the  Times,  491 ;  Abbott's  First 
English  Reader,  440 ;  Abridgment  of 
Pupil  Teacher's  Grammar,  446 ;  Ainger's 
Sound  Education  the  Security  for  Na- 
tional Tranquillity,  282  ;  Analytical  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  322 ;  Angels' 
Work,  441;  Arnold's  Exercises,  359, 
401 ;  First  French  Book,  320  ;  Baker's 
Graduated  Reading,  316 :  Barton's  Bible 
Stories,  443  ;  Bickersteth's  Prayers  for 
the  Young.  441 ;  Brewer's  Guide  to 
Scientific  Knowledge  of  Things  Familiar, 
323 ;  Brewer's  Book-keeping,  440 ; 
Brewer's  edition  of  Alison's  Guide  to 
English  History  and  Biography,  448; 
Bue's  Suppleant  de  la  Pratique  da 
Langage  Familier,  324  ;  Burton's  Greek 
Testament,  323;  Calder's  Arithmetic, 
492;  Chepmell's  Course  of  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  English  History,  494 ;  Co- 
operation with  Committee  of  Council 
Vindicated,  &c.,494;  Complete  System 
of  Practical  Arithmetic,  278 ;  Comer's 
History  of  England,  440  ;  Dawes's  Sug- 
gestive Hints,  232  ;  Denison's  Church 
Schools  and  State  Interference,  23; 
Diatessaron,  or  the  History  of  our  Lord 
^«!rai%  C»\vx\s»t^  VIQ  \  Duer's  Lectures  on 
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United  States,  441 ;  Danster's  Stories 
from  Froissart,  26 ;  Edacation  in  Ire- 
land, 494  ;  Eighteen  Prayers,  448  ;  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  278  ;  English  Repe- 
titions in  Prose  and  Verse,  492 ;  Epitome 
of  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  446  ; 
French's  Portrait  of  Charity,  441 ;  Gaus- 
sen's  It  is  written,  22  >  Grant's  Arith- 
metic for  Young  Children,  320  ;  Gray's 
History  of  Rome,  444  ;  Hann's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Steam  Engine,  445  ;  Har- 
mony of  Education,  320 ;  Harvey's 
Hymns  for  Schools,  447 ;  Hawkins's 
Annals  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  281 ; 
Hiley's  Progressive  Geography,  281  ; 
Hiley's  Child's  First  English  Grammar, 
322  ;  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Fe- 
male Parochial  Schools,  444  ;  Hughes's 
Hand  Atlas  for  Bihle  Readers,  188 ; 
Hughes's  Tabular  View  of  European 
Geography,  189 ;  Hunter's  Arithmetic, 
230 ;  Hunter's  Text  Book  of  English 
Grammar,  279  ;  Hunter's  Exercises  in 
English  Parsing,  487 ;  Hussey 's  Remarks 
on  the  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Pub- 
lic Examination,  281 ;  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  492 ; 
Jones's  Letters  from  a  Tutor  to  his 
Pupils,  324 ;  Latham's  English  Lan- 
guage, 25  ;  M acbride's  Lectures  on  the 
Diatessaron,  323 ;  Macleane's  Sermons 
for  Schools  and  Families,  314;  Macleane's 
Selections  from  Herrick,  447  ;  Macleod's 
First  Reading  Book,  444  ;  Macmichael's 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  107  ;  Mimpriss' 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  441  ; 
Moseley's  Astro-Theology,  231  ;  Pneu- 
matics for  the  use  of  Beginners,  492 ; 
Probabilities  an  aid  to  Faith,  441  ;  Pupil 
Teacher's  English  Grammar,  442  ;  Ques- 
tions in  Arithmetic,  494  ;  Reid's  School 
Atlas  of  Modern  Geography,  490 ;  Ru< 
dimentary  Mineralogy,  491  ;  Rudimen- 
tary Perspective,  491  ;  Rudimentary 
Chemistry,  491 ;  Sermons  preached  at 
Winchester  College,  229 ;  Seven  Fairy 
Tales,  320  :  Sharpe's  Magazine  for  De- 


cember, 27 ;  Smart's  Grammar  on  iti 
True  Basis,  412  ;  Smith's  School  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
24;  Sophoclis  Tragoedise,  313;  Stein's 
Mental  Arithmetic,  447  ;  Tate's  Geome- 
try and  Mensuration,  187  ;  The  Chris- 
tian taught  by  the  Church  Services,  108  ; 
The  Church  and  Education  Question, 
494  ;  The  Bible  of  every  Land,  488 ; 
The  University  Atlas,  491 ;  The  Way  of 
Faith,  445  ;  Thucydidis  Historia,  324  ; 
Tracts  on  Licentiousness,  324 ;  Truth 
without  Novelty,  488  ;  Universal  History 
on  Scripture  Principles,  440  ;  Veitch'a 
Greek  Verbs,  413 ;  Vlieland's  First 
French  Reading  Book,  and  First  French- 
speaking  Teacher,  447 ;  Vlieland's  La 
Petit  Manual  Fran9ais,  448  ;  White- 
head's Sketch  of  the  Established  Church 
of  India,  318. 

School  feasts  and  amusements,  289. 

Schoolmaster,  moral  qualifications  of  the, 
17. 

Science  of  common  things,  on  teaching 
the,  305. 

Scotland,  parochial  schoolmasters  in,  119 ; 
grants  to  parish  schoolmasters  in,  246. 

Spelling,  how  should  it  be  taught,  290. 

St.  Bees'  College,  Cumberland,  41. 

St.  Mark's  College,  159 ;  annual  examina- 
tion at,  291. 

Stammering  pupils,  on  the  management 
of,  7. 

Sunday  schools,  not  all  clear  gain,  33  ;  an 
anomaly  at  best,  70  ;  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council,  78. 

Swinton  Industrial  Schools,  117. 

The  first  twenty  years  the  longest  half  of 

the  longest  life,  195. 
The  right  way  to  educate  the  people,  396. 

University  College,  498. 

Wales,  education  in,  246 ;  Tlie  Prince  of, 
204. 
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